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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


rTAVING  been  accustomed  to  write  down,  from  time  to 
^-^  time,  such  observations  as  occurred  to  me  on  several  of 
wcvce!»'s  Essays,  and  also  to  make  references  to  passages  in 
various  books  which  relate  to  the  same  subjects,  I  have  been 
induced  to  lay  the  whole  Ix-fore  the  Public  in  an  Edition  of 
these  Essays.  And  in  this  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
assistance  of  a  friend,  who,  besides  offering  several  valuable 
suggestions,  kindly  undertook  the  task  of  revising  and  arrang- 
ing the  loose  notes  I  had  written  down,  and  adding,  in  foot- 
notes, explanations  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  imputation  of  presumption  in 
venturing  to  make  additions  to  what  Bacon  has  said  on  several 
siibjects^jt  is   necessary  to  call  attention  to  the   circumstance 
that   the  word    ESSAY  has   been   considerably  changed    in   its 
application  since  the  days  of  Bacon.      By  an  Essay^  was  origi-  >"  "^^^^ 
ndl^^eant — according  to  the  obvious  and  natural  sense  of  the  /  '^    ^    ' 
word — a   slight   skctch,^tp  be  filled   up  by  the   reader;    brief 
hints,  designe3to   be  followed  out ;  loose  thoughts  on   some ! "-" 
subjects,  thrown  out  without  much  regularity,  but  sufBLcient  to  i 
suggest  further  inquiries  and  reflections.     Any  more  elaborate,  \ 
regular,  and  finislied  composition,  such  as,  in  our  days,  often 
bears   the  title  of  an   Essay,  our  ancestors  called  a  treatise, 
tractate,  dissertation,  or  discourse.    But  the  more  unpretending 
title  of  '  Essay'  has  in  great  measure  superseded  those  others 
Avhich  were  formerly  in  use,  and  more  strictly  appropriate. 

I  have  adverted  to  this  circumstance  because  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  an^ssay,  in  the  original  and  stiict  sense  of 
the  word, — anj^ssay  such  as  Bacon's,  and  also  Montaigne's, — 
Avas  designed  to  be  suggestive  of  fiu-ther  remarks  and  reflections. 
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./ 


E?i,. jn.sliort,  to  set  the  reader  a-thinking  on  the  subject      It 
c^onsisted  of  observations  loosely  thrown  out.  as  in  conversation- 
and  niviting,  as  in  conversation,  the  observations  of  others  on  the 
subject.   ^\\;ith  an  Essay,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  Mord   it 
/    IS  not  so.  ^If  the  reader  of  what  was  designed  to  be  a  regular 
and  complete  treatise  on  some  subject  (and  which  would  have 
been  so  entitled  hy  our  forefathers)  makes  additional  remarks 
on  that  subject,  he  may  be  understood  to  imply  that  there  is  a 
deficiency    and    imperfection-a    something    wantiny~m    ^^^ 
work  before  him ;]  whereas,  to  suggest  such  further  remarks-to 
give  outHnes  that  the  reader  shall  fill  up  for  himself-is  the  very 
^    object  of  an  Essay,  properly  so  called-such  as  those  of  Bacon 
He  is,  throughout,  and  especially  in  his  Essays,  one  of  the 
most  suggestive  authors  that  ever  wrote.     And  it  is  remarkable 
that   compressed   and   pithy  as  the  Essays  are,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  brief  hints,  he  has  elsewhere  condensed  into  a  stiU 
smaller  compass  the  matter  of  most  of  them.      In  his  Rhetoric 
■    he  has  drawn  up  wdiat  he  calls  '  Antitheta,>  or  common-places 
locos,   ^•^.i>^-^^.«^^co3-opposite  sentiments  and  reasons  on 
various  points,  most  of  them  the  same  that  are  discussed  in\he 
^ssays.      It  IS   a   compendious    and   clear   mode   of   brino-iuo- 
before  the  mind  the  most  important  points  in  any  question,  to 
P  ace  m  parallel  columns,  as  Bacon  has  done,  whatever  can  be 
plausibly  m-ged,  fairly,  or  unfaii-ly,  on  opposite  sides  :   and  then 
.you  are  in  the  condition  of  a  judge  who  has  to  decide  some 
cause  after  having  heard  all  the  pleadings.      I  have  accordingly 
q^pended  to  most  of  the  Essays  some  of  Bacon's  ^  Antitheta'  o^ 
the  same  subjects. 

Perhaps  it  may  be'thougUt  by  some  to  be  a  superfluous  task 
to  say  anything  at  all  conceruiug  a  vork  which  has  been  in 
most  people's  hands  for  about  two  eenturies  and  a-half  and 
has,  m  that  tune,  rather  gained  than  lost  in  popularity.  '  But 
there  are  some  qualities  in  Baeon's  writhigs  to  which  it  is 
important  to  direct,  from  time  to  time,  especial  attention,  on 
account  of  a  tendency  often  showing  itself,  and  not  least  at  the 


present  day,  to  regard  with  excessive  admiration  writers  of  a 
completely  opposite  character;  those  of  a  mystical,  dim,  half 
intcllij;il)le  kind  of  aflccted  grandem-. 

It  is  well  known  what  a  reproach  to  our  climate  is  the 
prevalence  of  fogs,  and  how  much  more  of  risk  and  of  incon- 
venience residts  from  that  mixture  of  light  and  obscurity 
than  from  the  darkness  of  night.  But  let  any  one  imagine  to 
himself,  if  he  can,  a  mist  so  resplendent  with  gay  prismatic 
colours,  that  men  should  forget  its  inconveniences  in  their 
admiration  of  its  beauty,  and  that  a  kind  of  nebular  taste 
should  prevail,  for  preferring  that  gorgeous  dimness  to  vulgar 
daylight ;  nothing  short  of  this  could  aflford  a  parallel  to  the 
mischief  done  to  the  public  mind  by  some  late  writers  both 
i.:  England  and  America ; — a  sort  of  '  Children  of  the  Mist,' 
who  bring  forward  their  speculations, — often  very  silly,  and  not 
seldom  very  mischievous, — under  cover  of  the  twilight.  They 
have  accustomed  their  disciples  to  admire  as  a  style  sublimely 
philosophical,  what  may  best  be  described  as  a  certain  haze  of 
words  imperfectly  understood,  through  which  some  seemingly 
original  ideas,  scarcely  distinguishable  in  their  outlines,  loom, 
as  it  were,  on  the  -view,  in  a  kind  of  dusky  magnificence,  that 
greatly  exaggerates  their  real  dimensions. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  1851 
(p.  513),  the  reviewer,  though  e^•idently  disposed  to  regard  with 
some  favour  a  style  of  dim  and  mystical  sublimity,  remarks,  that 
'  a  strange  notion,  which  many  have  adopted  of  late  years,  is  that 
a  poem  cannot  be  profound  unless  it  is,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ob- 
scure ;  the  people  like  their  prophets  to  foam  and  speak  riddles.' 

But  the  reviewer  need  not  have  confined  his  remark  to 
poetry;  a  similar  taste  prevails  in  reference  to  prose  writers 
also.  *  I  have  ventured,'  says  the  late  Bishop  Copleston  (in  a 
letter  published  in  the  Memoir  of  him  by  his  nephew),  'to  give 
the  whole  class  the  appellation  of  the  ' magic-lanthom  school' 
for  their  writings  have  the  startling  effect  of  that  toy;  children 
delight  in  it,  and  gi'own  people  soon  get  tired  of  it.' 
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The  passages  here  subjomed,  from  modern  works  m  some 
repute,  may  serve  as  specimens  (and  a  multitude  of  such  might 
have  been  added)  of  the  kind  of  style  alluded  to :- 

'  In   truth,  then,  the  idea   (call  it   that  of  day  or  that  ot 
ni.^ht)  is  threefold,  not  twofold  :-day,  night,  and   their  rela- 
tion      Day  is  the  thesis,  night   the   antithesis,  their  relation 
the  mesothesis  of  the  triad,-for  triad  it  is,  and  not  a  mere 
pair  or  duad,  after  all.      It   is  the  same  with   all   the  other 
couples  cited  above,  and  with   all  couples,  for  every  idea  is  a 
trinitarian.     Positive  pole,  negative  one,  and  that  middle  term 
wherein  they  are  made  one;   sun,  planet,  their  relation;    solar 
atom,  planetary  one,  their  conjunction,  and  so  forth.     The  term 
of  relation  betwixt  the  opposites  in  these  ideal  pairs  is  som^e- 
times  called  the  point  of  indifference,  the  mesoteric  point,  t..c 
mid-point.     This  mid-point  is  to  be  seen  standing  betwixt  its 
right  and  left  fellow-elements  in  every  dictionary :  for  example, 
men,  man,  women ;  or  adjectively,  male,  human,  female.     '  So 
God  created   man  in  His   own  image:   in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  him;  male  and  female  created  He  them.^  ^ 

'  Now,  this  threefold  constitution  of  ideas  is  universal.     As 
all  thingl  seem  to  go  in  pairs  to  sense,  and  to  the  understand- 
ing  so  all  are  seen  in  threes  by  reason.     This  law  of  antinomy 
is  no  limited,  no  planetary  law,  nor  yet  pecuharly  human;  it  is 
cosmical,  all-embracing,  ideal,  divine.    Not  only  is  it  impossible 
for  man  to  think  beauty  without  simultaneously  thinking  de- 
formity  and  their  point  of  indifference,  justice  without  injustice 
and    theirs,  unity  without  multiplicity  and   theirs,  but   those 
several  theses  (beauty,  justice,  unity,  namely)  cannot  be  thought 
without    these    their    antitheses,    and   without    the    respective 
middle  terms  of  the  pairs.    As  the  eye  of  common-sense  cannot 
have  an  inside  without  an  outside,  nor  a  solar  orb  without  a 
planetary  orbicle  (inasmuch  as  it  ceases  to  be  solar  the  mstant 
it  is  stript  of  its  planet),  so  the  eye  of  reason  cannot  see  an 
inside  without  seeing  an  outside,  and  also  their  connexion  as 
the  inside  and  the  outside  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  nor  a 


sun  without  his  planet  and  tlieir  syntlicsis  in  a  solar  system. 
In  short,  thrcc-in-one  is  the  law  of  all  thought  and  of  all 
things.  Nothing  has  been  created,  nothing  ean  be  thought, 
except  upon  the  i)rineiple  of  three-in-one.  Three-in-onc  is  the 
deepest-lying  cypher  of  the  universe.' ' 

Again  :  *  The  '  relativity '  of  human  knowledge,  i.e.,  the  meta- 
physical limitation  of  it,  implies,  we  are  told,  the  relation  of  a 
subject  knowing  to  an  object  known.  And  what  is  known 
must  be  qualitat'ivc'Iy  known,  inasmuch  as  we  must  conceive 
every  object  of  which  we  are  conscious,  in  the  relation  of  a 
quality  depending  upon  a  substance.  :Moreover,  this  qualita- 
tively known  object  must  be  protended,  or  conceived  as  existing 
in  time,  and  extended,  or  regarded  as  existing  in  space ;  while 
its  qualities  are  intensive,  or  conceivable  under  degree.  The 
thinkable,  even  when  compelled  by  analysis  to  make  the  nearest 
approach  that  is  possible  to  a  negation  of  intelligibility,  thus 
implies  phenomena  objecti^fied  by  thomjht,  and  conceived  to  exist 
in  space  and  time.  With  the  help  of  these  data,  may  we  not 
discover  and  define  the  highest  law  of  intelligence,  and  thus 
place  the  key-stone  in  the  metaphysic  arch  ?' 

'  If  thou  hast  any  tidings'  (says  FalstafF  to  Ancient  Pistol) 
'  prithee  deliver  them  like  a  man  of  this  world.' 

Again  :  '  Thus  to  the  ancient,  well-knoMTi  logic,  which  we 
might  call  the  logic  of  identity,  and  which  has  for  its  axiom, 
'A  thing  can  never  be  the  contrary  of  that  which  it  is,'  Hegel 
opposes  his  own  logic,  according  to  Avhich  'everything  is  at 
once  that  ivhich  it  is,  and  the  contrary  of  that  which  it  is.'  By 
means  of  this  he  advances  a  priori ;  he  proposes  a  thesis,  from 
which  he  draws  a  new  synthesis,  not  directly  (which  might  be 
impossible),  but  indirectly,  by  means  of  an  antithesis.' 

Again  :  '  It  [Religion]  is  a  mountain  air ;  it  is  the  embalmcr 


This  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  who  wrote 

*  So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourne,  glides 
The  Derby  Dilly,  carrying  three  inaides.' 

'    6  2 


of  the  world.  It  is  myrrli,  and  storax,  and  chlorine,  and  rose- 
mary. It  makes  the  sky  and  the  hills  sublime ;  and  the  silent 
song  of  the  stars  is  it.  ...  .  Always  the  seer  is  a  sayer. 
Somehow  his  dream  is  told,  somehow  he  publishes  it  with 
solemn  joy,  sometimes  with  pencil  on  canvas,  sometimes  with 
chisel  on  stone;  sometimes  in  towers  and  aisles  of  granite, 
his  soul's  worship  is  builded Man  is  the  wonder- 
maker.  He  is  seen  amid  miracles.  The  stationariness  of 
religion;  the  assumption  that  the  age  of  inspiration  is  past, 
that  the  Bible  is  closed ;  the  fear  of  degrading  the  character  of 
Jesus  by  representing  him  as  a  man,  indicate  with  sufhcient 
clearness  the  falsehood  of  our  theology.  It  is  the  office  of 
a  true  teacher  to  show  us  that  God  is,  not  was— that  He 
spcaketh,  not  spoke.  The  true  Christianity— a  faith  like  Christ's 
in  the  infinitude  of  Man— is  lost.  None  beheveth  in  the  soul 
of  Man,  but  only  in  some  man  or  person  old  and  departed  ! 
In  how  many  churches,  and  by  how  many  prophets,  tell  me,  is 
Man  made  sensible  that  he  is  an  infinite  soul ;  that  the  earth 
and  heavens  are  passing  into  his  mind ;  and  that  he  is  di'inkmg 
for  ever  the  soul  of  God ! 

'  The  very  word  Miracle,  as  pronounced  by  christian  Churches, 
gives  a  false  impression ;  it  is  a  monster ;  it  is  not  one  with  the 
blowing  clover  and  the  falling  rain.  .  .  .  Man's  hfe  is  a  miracle, 
and  all  that  man  doth.  ...  A  true  conversion,  a  true  Christ,  is 
now,  as  always,  to  be  made  by  the  reception  of  beautiful  senti- 
ments. .  .  .  The  gift  of  God  to  the  soul  is  not  a  vaunting, 
overpowering,  excluding  sanctity,  but  a  sweet  natm'al  goodness 
like  thine  and  mine,  and  that  thus  invites  thine  and  mine  to  be 
and  to  grow.' 

Now,  without  presuming  to  insinuate  that  such  passages  as 
these  convey  no  distinct  meaning  to  any  reader,  or  to  the 
Avriter,  it  may  safely  be  maintained  that  to  above  ninety-nine 
hundredths— including,  probably,  many  who  admire  them  as 
profoundly  wise — they  are  very  dimly,  if  at  all,  intelligible.  If 
the  writers  of  them  were  called  on  to  explain  their  meaning,  as 


Mr.  Bayes  is,  in  The  Rehearsal,  they  might  perhaps  confess  as 
frankly  as  lie  does,  that  the  object  was  merely  '  to  elevate  and 
surprise.' 

One  may  often  hear  some  writers  of  the  '  magio-lanthorn 
school '  spoken  of  as  possessing  wonderful  power,  even  by  those 
Mho  regret  that  this  power  is  not  better  employed.  '  It  is 
pity/  Me  sometimes  hear  it  said,  'that  such  and  such  an  author 
docs  not  express  in  simple,  intelligible,  unaffected  English  such 
admirable  matter  as  his.'  They  little  think  that  it  is  the 
strangeness  and  obscurity  of  the  style  that  make  the  power 
displayed  seem  far  greater  than  it  is  ;  and  that  much  of  what 
they  now  admire  as  originality  and  profound  wisdom,  would 
appear,  if  translated  into  common  language,  to  be  mere  common- 
place matter.  ]Many  a  work  of  this  description  may  remind 
one  of  the  supposed  ancient  shield  which  had  been  found  by 
the  antiquary  Martinus  Scriblerus,  and  which  he  highly 
prized,  incrusted  as  it  Mas  with  venerable  rust.  He  mused  on 
the  splendid  appearance  it  must  have  had  in  its  bright  ncMuess  ; 
till,  one  day,  an  over-sedulous  house-maid  having  scoured  off  the 
rust,  it  turned  out  to  be  merely  an  old  pot-lid. 

It  is  chiefly  in  such  foggy  forms  that  the  metaphysics  and 
theology  of  Germany,  for  instance,  are  exercising  a  greater 
influence  every  day  on  popular  literature.  It  has  been  zealously 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  many,  that  Germany  has  something 
far  more  profound  to  supply  than  anything  hitherto  extant  in 
our  native  literature ;  though  what  that  profound  something  is, 
seems  not  to  be  well  understood  by  its  admirers.  They  are, 
most  of  them,  M'illing  to  take  it  for  granted,  with  an  implicit 
faith,  that  Mhat  seems  such  hard  thinking,  must  be  very  accu- 
rate and  original  thinking  also.  What  is  abstruse  and  recondite 
they  suppose  must  be  abstruse  and  recondite  Misdom  ;  though, 
perhaps,  it  is  what,  if  stated  in  plain  English,  they  would  throw 
aside  as  partly  trifling  truisms,  and  partly  stark  folly. 

It  is  a  remark  which  I  have  heard  highly  applauded,  that 
a  clear  idea  is  generally  a  Utile  idea ;  for  there  are  not  a  few 
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persons  who  estimate  tlie  depth  of  thought  as  an  unskilful  eye 
■would  estimate  the  depth  of  water.  INIuddy  water  is  apt  to  be 
supposed  to  be  deeper  than  it  is,  because  you  cannot  see  to  the 
bottom;  very  clear  water,  on  the  contrary,  will  always  seem 
less  deep  than  it  is,  both  from  the  well-known  law  of  refrac- 
tion, and  also  because  it  is  so  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the 
sight.  Men  fancy  that  an  idea  must  have  been  always  obvious 
to  every  one,  when  they  find  it  so  plainly  presented  to  the  mind 
that  every  one  can  easily  take  it  in.  An  explanation,  that  is 
perfectly  clear,  satisfactory,  and  simple,  often  causes  the  unreflect- 
ing to  forget  that  they  had  needed  any  explanation  at  all.  And 
truths  that  are,  in  practice,  frequently  overlooked,  they  will 
deride  as  '  vapid  truisms'  if  very  plainly  set  forth,  and  will 
wonder  that  any  one  should  think  it  worth  while  to  notice 
them. 

Now,  Bacon  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  genius  who  could 
think  so  profoundly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  clearly,  that  an 
ordinary  man  understands  readily  some  of  his  wisest  sayings, 
and,  perhaps,  thinks  them  so  self-evident  as  hardly  to  need 
mention.  But,  on  re-consideration  and  repeated  meditation, 
you  perceive  more  and  more  what  extensive  and  important 
application  one  of  his  maxims  will  have,  and  how  often  it 
has  been  overlooked :  and  on  returning  to  it  again  and  again, 
fresh  views  of  its  importance  will  continually  open  on  you. 
One  of  his  sayings  will  be  like  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
that  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  in  which  you  see  con- 
tinually more  and  more,  the  better  the  telescope  you  apply  to 
them. 

The  '  dark  sayings,'  on  the  contrary,  of  some  admired  writers, 
may  be  compared  to  a  fog-bank  at  sea,  which  the  navigator  at 
first  glance  takes  for  a  chain  of  majestic  mountains,  but  which, 
when  approached  closely,  or  when  viewed  through  a  good  glass, 
proves  to  be  a  mere  mass  of  unsubstantial  vapours. 
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measure  superseded,  cLiefly  tkrougli  the  influence  exerted  l)y 
those  works  themselves ;  for,  the  more  satisfaetory  and  effectual 
is  the  refutation  of  some  prevailing  errors,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  some  philosophical  principles  that  had  been  overlooked, 
the  less  need  is  there  to  resort,  for  popular  use,  to  the  argu- 
ments by  which  this  has  been  eff'ected.  They  are  like  the 
trenches  aud  batteries  by  which  a  besieged  town  has  been 
assailed,  and  which  arc  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  capture  has 
been  effected. 

'  I  have  been  labouring,*  says  some  writer  who  had  been 
engaged  in  a  task  of  this  kind  (and  Bacon  might  have  said  the 
same) — '  I  have  been  labouring  to  render  myself  useless.' 
Great  part,  accordingly,  of  what  were  the  most  important  of 
Bacon's  works  are  now  resorted  to  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  curious 
and  interesting  speculation  to  the  studious  few,  while  the  effect 
of  them  is  practically  felt  by  many  who  never  read,  or  perhaps 
even  heard  of  them. 

But  his  Essays  retain  their  popularity,  as  relating  chiefly  to 
the  concerns  of  every-day  life,  and  which,  as  he  himself  expresses 
it,  '  come  home  to  men^s  business  aud  bosoms.' 

'  In  the  Pure  and  in  the  Physical  Sciences,'  says  an  able 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,^  '  each  generation  inherits 
the  conquests  made  by  its  predecessors.  No  mathematician 
has  to  rcdemonstrate  the  problems  of  Euclid ;  no  physio- 
logist has  to  sustain  a  controversy  as  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood ;  no  astronomer  is  met  by  a  denial  of  the  principle 
of  gravitation.  But  in  the  !Moral  Sciences  the  ground  seems 
never  to  be  incontestably  won  ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  sciences  which  are  subsidiary  to  the  arts  of 
administration  and  legislation.  Opinions  pi'cvail  and  are  acted 
on.  The  evils  which  appear  to  result  from  their  practical 
application  lead  to  inquiry.  Their  erroneousness  is  proved  by 
philosophers,  is  acknowledged  by  the  educated  Public,  and  at 


^  See  Edinburgh  Eeriew,  July,  1843,^0.  157. 


length  is  admitted  even  by  statesmen.  The  policy  founded  on 
the  refuted  error  is  relaxed,  and  the  evils  Avhich  it  inflicted,  so 
far  as  they  are  capable  of  remedy,  are  removed  or  mitigated. 
After  a  time  new  theorists  arise,  who  are  seduced  or  impelled 
by  some  moral  or  intellectual  defect  or  error  to  reassert  the 
exploded  doctrine.  They  have  become  entangled  by  some 
logical  fallacy,  or  deceived  by  some  inaccurate  or  incomplete 
assumption  of  facts,  or  think  that  they  see  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring reputation,  or  of  promoting  their  interests,  or  of  grati- 
fying their  political  or  their  private  resentments,  by  attacking 
the  altered  policy.  All  popular  errors  are  plausible  ;  indeed,  if 
they  were  not  so  they  Avould  not  be  popular.  The  plausibility 
to  which  the  revived  doctrine  owed  its  original  currency,  makes 
it  acceptable  to  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  new  ;  and  even 
among  those  to  whom  it  is  familiar,  probably  ninety -nine  out 
of  every  hundred  are  accustomed  to  take  their  opinions  ou  such 
matters  on  trust.  They  hear  with  surprise  that  what  they 
supposed  to  be  settled  is  questioned,  and  often  avoid  the  trouble 
of  inquiring  by  endeavouring  to  believe  that  the  truth  is  not  to 
be  ascertained.  And  thus  the  cause  has  again  to  be  pleaded 
before  judges,  some  of  whom  are  prejudiced,  and  others  will 
not  readily  attend  to  reasoning  founded  on  premises  which  they 
think  unsusceptible  of  proof. 

To  treat  fully  of  the  design  and  character  of  Bacon's  greater 
works,  and  of  the  mistakes — which  are  not  few  or  unimportant 
— that  prevail  respecting  them,  would  be  altogether  unsuited  to 
this  Work.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  introduce  two  brief 
remarks  on  that  subject. 

(i.)  The  prevailing  fault  among  philosophers  in  Bacon's  time 
and  long  before,  was  hasty,  careless,  and  scanty  observation, 
and  the  want  of  copious  and  patient  experiment.  On  supposed 
facts  not  carefully  ascertained,  and  often  ou  mere  baseless  con- 
jecture, they  proceeded  to  reason,  often  very  closely  and  inge- 
niously; forgetting  that  no  architectural  skill  in  a  superstructure 


Mill  give  it  greater  firmness  than  the  foundation  on  M'liich  it 
rests  ;  and  thus  they  of  course  failed  of  arriving  at  true  eon- 
elusions  ;  for,  the  most  accurate  reasoning  is  of  no  avail,  if 
you  have  not  ■\vell-cstablished  facts  and  principles  to  start 
from. 

Bacon  laboured  zealously  and  powerfully  to  recall  philosophers 
from  the  study  of  fanciful  systems,  based  on  crude  conjectures, 
or  on  imperfect  knowledge,  to  the  careful  and  judicious  investi- 
gation, or,  as  he  called  it,  '  interrogations '  and  '  interpretation 
of  nature ;'  the  collecting  and  properly  arranging  of  well-ascer- 
tained facts.  And  the  maxims  which  he  laid  down  and  enforced 
for  the  conduct  of  philosophical  inquiry,  are  universally  admitted 
to  have  at  least  greatly  contributed  to  the  vast  progress  which 
physical  science  has  been  making  since  his  time. 

But  though  Bacon  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  setting  out 
from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  and  on  the  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  substitute  the  reasoning-process  for  an  investi- 
gation of  nature,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that 
he  meant  to  disparage  the  reasoning- process,  or  to  substitute 
for  skill  and  correctness  in  that,  a  mere  accumulated  knowledge 
of  a  multitude  of  facts.  And  any  one  would  be  far  indeed 
from  being  a  follower  of  Bacon,  who  should  despise  logical  ac- 
curacy, and  trust  to  what  is  often  called  experience,  meaning 
by  that,  an  extensive  but  crude  and  undigested  observation. 
For,  as  books,  though  indispensably  necessary  for  a  student,  are 
of  no  use  to  one  who  has  not  learned  to  read,  though  he  dis- 
tinctly sees  black  marks  on  white  paper,  so  is  all  experience  and 
acquaintance  with  facts  unprofitable,  to  one  whose  mind  has  not 
been  trained  to  read  rightly  the  volume  of  nature,  and  of  human 
transactions,  spread  before  him. 

When  complaints  are  made — often  not  altogether  without 
reason — of  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  facts,  on  such  or  such 
subjects,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  parties  censured,  though 
possessing  less  knowledge  than  is  desirable,  yet  possess  more 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with.      Their  deficiency  in  arranging 


and  applying  tlieir  knowledge^  in  combining  facts,  and  correctly 
deducing,  and  rightly  employing,  general  principles,  will  be 
perhaps  greater  than  their  ignorance  of  facts.  Now,  to  attempt 
remedying  this  defect  by  imparting  to  them  additional  know- 
ledge,— to  confer  the  advantage  of  Avider  experience  on  those  who 
have  not  skill  in  profiting  by  experience, — is  to  attempt  enlarging 
the  prospect  of  a  short-sighted  man  by  bringing  him  to  the 
top  of  a  hill.  Since  he  could  not,  on  the  plain,  see  distinctly 
the  objects  before  him,  the  wider  horizon  from  the  hill -top  is 
utterly  lost  on  him. 

In  the  tale  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  where  the  two  boys  are 
described  as  amusing  themselves  with  building  a  hovel,  they  lay 
poles  horizontally  on  the  top,  and  cover  them  with  straw,  so  as 
to  make  a  flat  roof;  of  course  the  rain  comes  through;  and 
Master  Merton  proposes  then  to  lay  on  more  straw.  But  Sand- 
ford,  the  more  intelligent  boy,  remarks,  that  as  long  as  the 
roof  is  flat,  the  rain  must  sooner  or  later  soak  through ;  and 
that  the  remedy  is,  to  alter  the  building,  and  form  the  roof 
sloping.  Now,  the  idea  of  enlightening  incorrect  reasoners  by 
additional  knowledge,  is  an  error  analogous  to  that  of  the  flat 
roof:  of  course  knowledge  is  necessary;  so  is  straw  to  thatch 
the  roof;  but  no  quantity  of  materials  will  be  a  substitute  for 
understanding  how  to  build. 

But  the  unwise  and  incautious  are  always  prone  to  rush  fi*om 
an  error  on  one  side  into  an  opposite  error.  And  a  reaction 
accordingly  took  place  from  the  abuse  of  reasoning,  to  the  undue 
neglect  of  it,  and  from  the  fault  of  not  sufiiciently  observing 
facts,  to  that  of  trusting  to  a  mere  accumulation  of  ill-arranged 
knowledge.  It  is  as  if  men  had  formerly  spent  vain  labour  in 
threshing  over  and  over  again  the  same  straw,  and  winnowing 
the  same  chafl',  and  then  their  successors  had  resolved  to  discard 
those  processes  altogether,  and  to  bring  home  and  use  wheat 
and  weeds,  straw,  chaff",  and  grain,  just  as  they  grew,  and  with- 
out any  preparation  at  all. 

If  Bacon  had  lived  in  the  present  day,  I  am  convinced   he 


would  have  made  his  chief  complaint  against  uumcthodizcd 
iuquii-y,  and  careless  and  illogical  reasoning ;  certainly  he  would 
not  have  complained  of  Dialectics  as  corrupting  philosophy. 
To  gnard  now  against  the  evils  prevalent  in  his  time,  would  be 
to  fortify  a  town  against  battering-rams  instead  of  against 
caunou. 

(2.)  The  other  remark  I  would  make  on  Bacon's  greater 
works  is,  that  he  does  not  rank  high  as  a  '  natural  philosopher/ 
His  genius  lay  another  way ;  not  in  the  direct  pursuit  of  phy- 
sical science,  but  in  discerning  and  correcting  the  errors  of 
philosophers,  and  laying  down  the  principles  on  which  they 
ought  to  proceed.  According  to  Horace's  illustration,  his  office 
was  not  that  of  the  razor,  but  the  hone,  '  acutum  reddere  quie 
ferrum  ^•alet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi.' 

The  poet  Cowley  aceortliugly  has  beautifully  compared  Bacon 
to  Moses, 

'  \Mio  did  upon  the  very  border  stand 
Of  that  fair  promised  land ;' 

who  had  brought  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  them 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  entrance  into  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  which  he  was  allowed  to  view  from  the 
hill-top,  but  not  himself  to  enter. 

It  requires  the  master-mind  of  a  great  general  to  form  the 
plan  of  a  campaign,  and  to  direct  aright  the  movements  of  great 
bodies  of  troops  :  but  the  greatest  general  may  perhaps  fall  far 
short  of  many  a  private  soldier  in  the  use  of  the  musket  or  the 
sword. 

But  Bacon,  though  far  from  lacing  without  a  taste  for  the 
pursuits  of  physical  science,  had  an  actual  inaptitude  for  it,  as 
might  be  shewn  by  many  examples.  The  discoveries  of  Coper- 
nicus and  Galileo,  for  instance,  which  had  attracted  attention 
before  and  in  his  own  time,  he  appears  to  have  rejected  or 
disregarded. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  his  inaptitude 
for  practically  carrying  out  his  own  principles  in   matters  con- 


nected  with  Physical  Science,  is  his  speculation  concerning  the 
well-known  plant  called  misselto.  He  notices  the  popular 
belief  of  his  own  time,  that  it  is  a  true  plant,  propagated  by 
its  berries,  which  are  dropped  by  birds  on  the  boughs  of  other 
trees  ;  a  fact  alluded  to  in  a  Latin  proverb  applicable  to  those 
who  create  future  dangers  for  themselves ;  for,  the  ancient 
Romans  prepared  birdlime  for  catching  birds  from  the  misselto 
thus  propagated.  Now  this  account  of  the  plant,  which  has 
long  since  been  universally  admitted,  Bacon  rejects  as  a  vulgar 
error,  and  insists  on  it  that  misselto  is  not  a  true  plant,  but  an 
excrescence  from  the  tree  it  grows  on  !  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  remote  from  the  spirit  of  the  Baconian  philosophy 
than  thus  to  substitute  a  random  conjecture  for  careful  investi- 
gation :  and  that,  too,  when  there  actually  did  exist  a  prevailing 
belief,  and  it  was  oliviously  the  first  step  to  inquire  whether  this 
were  or  were  not  well-founded. 

The  matter  itself,  indeed,  is  of  little  importance;  but  it 
indicates,  no  less  than  if  it  were  of  the  greatest,  a  deficiency  in 
the  application  of  his  own  principles.  For,  one  who  takes 
deliberate  aim  at  some  object,  and  misses  it,  is  proved  to  be  a 
bad  marksman,  whether  the  object  itself  be  insignificant  or  not. 

But  rarely,  if  ever,  do  we  find  any  such  failures  in  Bacon's 
speculations  on  human  character  and  conduct.  It  was  there 
that  his  strength  lay ;  and  in  that  department  of  philosophy  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  he  had  few  to  equal,  and  none  to  excel 
him. 

In  several  instances  I  have  treated  of  subjects  respecting 
which  erroneous  opinions  are  current ;  and  I  have,  in  other 
works,  sometimes  assigned  this  as  a  reason  for  touching  on 
those  subjects.  Hence,  it  has  been  inferred  by  more  than  one 
critic,  that  I  must  be  at  variance  with  the  generality  of  mankind 
in  most  of  my  opinions ;  or,  at  least,  must  wish  to  appear  so, 
for  the  sake  of  claiming  credit  for  originality.  But  there  seems 
no  good  ground  for  such  an  inference.  A  man  might,  conceiv- 
ably, agree  with  the  generality  on  nineteen  points  out  of  twenty, 


and  yet  might  see  reason,  wlicu  publisJiing  is  in  question,  to 
treat  of  tlic  one  point,  and  say  little  or  nothing  of  the  nineteen. 
For  it  is  evidently  more  important  to  clear  up  ditficulties,  and 
correct  mistakes,  than  merely  to  remind  men  of  what  they  knew 
before,  and  prove  to  them  what  they  already  believe.  lie  may 
be  convinced  that  the  sun  is  brighter  than  the  moon,  and  that 
three  and  two  make  five,  without  seeing  any  need  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  his  conviction.  There  is  no  necessity  to  write  a 
book  to  prove  that  liberty  is  preferable  to  slavery,  and  that  in- 
temperance is  noxious  to  health.  But  when  errors  are  afloat 
on  any  important  question,  and  especially  when  they  arc  j)lausi- 
bly  defended,  the  work  of  refuting  them,  and  of  maintaining 
truths  that  have  been  overlooked,  is  surely  more  serviceable  to 
the  public  than  the  inculcation  and  repetition  of  M'hat  all  men 
admit. 

I  have  inserted  in  the  Annotations,  extracts  from  several 
works  of  various  authors,  including  some  of  my  own.  If  I  had, 
instead  of  this,  merely  given  references,  this  would  have  been  to 
expect  every  reader  either  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the 
works  referred  to,  or  at  least  to  have  them  at  hand,  and  to  take 
the  trouble  to  look  out  and  peruse  each  passage.  This  is  what 
I  could  not  reasonably  calculate  on.  And  I  had  seen  lament- 
able instances  of  an  author^s  being  imperfectly  understood,  and 
sometimes  grievously  misunderstood,  by  many  of  his  readers 
Avho  were  not  so  familiar  as  he  had  expected  them  to  be  with 
his  previous  works,  and  with  others  which  had  been  alluded  to, 
but  not  cited. 

Cavillers,  however — persons  of  the  description  noticed  in  the 
Annotations  on  Essay  xlvii. — will  be  likely  to  complain  of  the 
reprinting  of  passages  from  other  books.  And  if  the  opposite 
course  had  been  adopted,  of  merely  giving  references  to  them, 
the  same  cavillers  would  probably  have  complained  that  the 
reader  of  this  volume  was  expected  to  sit  down  to  tlie  study  of 
it  with  ten  or  twelve  other  volumes  on  the  table  before  him, 
and  to  look  out  each  of  the  passages  referred  to.    Again,  if  an 


aiitlior^  in  making  an  extract  from  some  work  of  liis  own,  gives 
a  reference  to  it,  the  caviller  will  represent  him  as  seeking  to 
puff  his  own  productions  :  if  he  omit  to  give  the  reference,  the 
same  caviller  will  charge  him  with  seeking  to  pass  off  as  new 
Avhat  had  been  published  before.  For  '  you  must  think  this, 
look  you,  that  the  worm  will  do  his  kind." 

I  chose,  then,  rather  to  incur  the  blame  of  the  fault — if 
it  be  one — of  encumbering  the  volume  with  two  or  three  addi- 
tional sheets,  which,  to  some  readers,  may  be  superfluous,  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  misleading  or  needlessly  offending  many  others, 
by  omitting,  and  merely  referring  to,  something  essential  to 
the  argument,  which  they  might  not  have  seen,  or  might  not 
distinctly  remember. 

The  passages  thus  selected  are,  of  course,  but  a  few  out  of 
many  in  which  the  subjects  of  these  Essays  have  been  treated 
of.  I  have  inserted  those  that  seemed  most  to  the  purpose, 
without  expecting  that  all  persons  should  agree  in  approving 
the  selections  made.  But  any  one  who  thinks  that  some 
passages  from  other  writers  contain  better  illustrations  than 
those  here  given,  has  only  to  edit  the  Essays  himself  with  such 
extracts  as  he  prefers. 


Antony  and  Cleoj)atra,  Act  v. 
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BACON'S     ESSAYS 


ESSAY   I.     OF   TRUTH. 

'TT;rnAT  is  truth?'  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  uould  not  stay 
▼  T  for  an  ans\vcr.  Certainly  there  be  that  deli-ht  in 
gukhncss,  and  count  it  a  bondage  to  fix  a  belief:— adectiug' 
frec-wUI  in  thinking,  as  well  as  in  acting— and,  though  the 
sects  of  plnlosoi>hers  of  tliat  kind  be  gone,  yet  there  remain 
certani  discoursing^'  wits  winch  are  of  the  same  veins,  though 
there  be  not  so  much  blood  in  them  as  was  in  those  of  the 
ancients.  But  it  is  not  only  the  difficulty  and  labour  which 
men  take  m  finding  out  of  truth;  nor  again,  that,  when  it  is 
found.  It  miposeth^'  upon  men's  thoughts,  that  doth  bring  lies 
in  favour;  but  a  natural,  though  corrupt  love  of  the  lie 
Itself.  One  of  the  later  schools  of  the  Grecians  examineth  the 
matter,  and  is  at  a  stand  to  think  what  should  be  in  it,  that 
men  should  love  lies,  where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  as 
Avith  poets,  nor  for  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant,  but  for 
the  he's  sake.  But  I  cannot  tell :  this  same  truth  is  a  naked 
and  open  daylight,  that  doth  not  show  the  masques,  and  mum- 
meries, and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and  daintily' 
as  candle-lights.  Truth  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a 
pearl,  that  showeth  best  by  day;    but  it   will  not  rise  to  the 

'   Affect.      To  aim  at ;  endeavour  after. 

'  This  proud  mail  affects  imperial  &wny:—Dri/den. 
^  Discoursing.     DUcursire ;  rambling. 

'  We,  thronpfh  inadncss, 
Form  strange  conceits  in  our  discottrsin/j  lirains. 
And  pnite  of  things  &»  we  pretend  they  were.'— JorJ. 
»  Impose  upon.     To  lajf  a  restraint  upon.     (Bacon's  Latin  original  is.  «  CoirUa- 
tiombus  imponilur  captivitas.')  ''  '     ^"b'"- 

•  Unreasonable  impositions  on  tlie  mind  and  practice.'—  ^Vatts 
*  Daintily.      Elegantly. 

•  The  Duke  exceeded  in  tliat  hi,  leg  was  daintily  funned.— 7/ u//^,,. 
U 
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price  of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle^  that  sliowetli  best  in  varied 
lights.  A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth  any 
man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds  vain 
opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false  valuations,  imaginations  as  one 
■would/  and  the  like,  but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number 
of  men  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indisposi- 
tion, and  iinpleasing-  to  themselves  ?  One  of  the  fathers,  iu 
great  severity,  called  poesy  '  viuum  dsemonum,"  because  it 
filleth  the  imagination,  and  yet  is  but  with  the  shadow  of  a 
lie.  But  it  is  not  the  lie  that  passeth  through  the  mind,  but 
the  lie  that  sinketh  in  and  scttleth  in  it  that  doth  the  hurt, 
such  as  we  spake  of  before.  But  howsoever*  these  things  are 
thus  in  men's  depraved  judgments  and  affections,  yet  truth, 
which  only  doth  judge  itself,  teacheth  that  the  inquiry  of  truth, 
which  is  the  love-making,  or  wooing  of  it — the  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it — and  the  belief  of  truth, 
which  is  the  enjoying  of  it — is  the  sovereign  good  of  human 
nature.  The  first  creature  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the  days, 
was  the  light  of  the  sense,  the  last  was  the  light  of  reason, 
and  his  Sabbath  work,  ever  since,  is  the  illumination  of  his 
spirit.  First  he  breathed  light  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  or 
chaos,  then  he  breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man ;  and  still  he 
breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face  of  his  chosen.  The 
poet,^  that  beautified  the  sect,*'  that  was  otherwise  inferior  to  the 
rest,  saith  yet  excellently  well,  ^  It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon 
the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tost  upon  the  sea ;  a  pleasure  to 
stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle,  and  to  see  a  battle,  and  the 
adventures''  thereof  below  ;  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the 
standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth  (a  hill  not   to  be 


1  As  one  would.     At  pleasure ;  unrestrained. 
'  Unpleasing.      Unpleasant;  distasteful. 

'  How  dares  tliy  tongue 
Sound  the  unpleasing  news?' — ShaJcespere. 

2  '  Wine  of  demons.' — Augustine. 

*  Howsoever.     Although. 

'  The  man  doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  iu  him.' — Shalcespere. 

*  Lucretius,  ii. 

''  The  Epicureans. 

'  Adventures.     Fortunes. 

'  She  smiled  with  silver  cheer, 
And  wished  me  fair  adventure  for  the  year.' — Drt/den. 
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commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always  clear  and  serene),  and 
to  see  the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and  mists,  and  tempests,  in 
the  vale  ])elow  /  so'  always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and 
not  with  swelling  or  pride.  Certainly  it  is  lieaven  upon  earth 
to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  providence,  and 
turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. 

To  pass  from,  theological  and  philosophical  truth  to  the 
truth  of  ciWl  business,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  even  by  those 
that  practise  it  not,  that  clear  and  round"  dealing  is  the  honour 
of  man's  nature,  and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in 
coin  of  gold  and  silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the 
better,  but  it  cmbaseth'  it;  for  these  winding  and  crooked 
courses  arc  the  goings  of  the  serpent,  which  goeth  basely  upon 
the  belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet.  There  is  no  vice  that  doth 
so  cover  a  man  with  shame  as  to  be  found  false  and  per- 
fidious; and  therefore  Montaigne  saith  prettily,  when  he  in- 
quired the  reason  why  the  word  of  the  lie  should  be  such  a 
disgrace,  and  such  an  odious  charge,  '  If  it  be  well  weighed,  to 
say  that  a  man  lieth,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  is  brave 
towards  God,  and  a  coward  towards  man ;  for  a  lie  faces  God, 
and  shrinks  from  man.'^  Surely  the  wickedness  of  falsehood 
and  breach  of  faith  eamiot  possibly  be  so  highly  expressed  as  in 
that  it  shall  be  the  last  peal  to  cail  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
the  generations  of  men  :  it  being  foretold,  that  when  '  Christ 
Cometh,'  he  shall  not  '  find  faith  upon  earth.' 


'  So.     Provided. 

'  So  that  the  doctrine  be  wholesome  and  edifying,  a  want  of  exactness  in  the 
manner  of  speech  may  be  overlooked.' — Atlerburi/. 

•  Kound.     Plain;  fair;  candid. 

'  1  will  a  round,  unvarnished  tale  deliver.' — Shahespere. 
'  Embase.      To  vitiate ;  to  alloy. 

'A  ple;isure,  high,  rational,  and  angelic;  a  pleasure  emla^ed  by  no  appendant 
sting.' — South.  '■ 

*  Essais,  liv.  ii.  chap,  xviii. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

'  '  What  is  truth?'  said  jestimj  Pilate,  and  icould  not   stay  for 
an  answer.' 

Anv  one  of  Bacon's  acutcncss,   or  of  a  quarter  of  it,  niiglit 
easily 'have  perceived,  had  lie  at  all  attended  to  the  context  of 
the  narrative,  that  never  ^vas  any  one   less  in  a  jesttnff  n.ood 
than  Pilate  on  this  occasion.      He  Mas  anxious  to  release  Jesus  ; 
which  must   have  been  from  a  knowledge  of  the  superhuman 
powers  of  Ilim  he  had  to  do  with.      A  man  so  unscrupulous 
as  Pilate  is  nniversallv  admitted  to  have   been,  could  not  have 
felt  anv  anxiety  merely  from  a  dislike   of  injustice;  and  there- 
fore his    conduct  is  one  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  the  nu- 
merous    miracles  Jesiis  wrought.      They,  and  they  only,  must 
have   filled  him  with  dread  of  the  consequences  of  domg  any 
wrong  to  such  a  person,  and   probably,  also,  inspired  him  with 
a   hope  of  furthering  some   ambitious   views   ot    his  own,   by 
taking  part  with  one  whom   he    (in  common  with  so  many 
others)  expected  to  be  just  about  to  assume  temi>oral  dominion, 
and  to  enforce  his  claim  by  resistless  power.      He  tries  to  make 
Him  proclaim  Himself  a  King  ;   and  when  Jesus  does  this,  but 
adds  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  still  Pilate  catches 
at  the  word,  and  savs,  '  Art  thou  a  king,  then  V      Jesus  then 
proceeds  to  designat'e  who  should  be  his  subjects:  'Every  one 
that  is  of  the  Truth  hcarcth  my  words :'  as  much  as  to  say,     1 
claim  a  kingdom,  not  over   the   Israelite  by  race  ;  not  over  all 
.vhom    I   can  subjugate   by  force,  or  who   will   submit  to  me 
throuo-h  fear  or  interest  ;  but  over  the  votaries  of  truth— those 
who  are  '  of  the  truth,'  '—those  who  arc  willing  to  receive  what- 
ever shall  be  proved  true,   and  to   follow  ivherever  that  shall 
lead       And  Pilate  is  at  a  loss  to  sec  what  this  has  to  do  with 
his  inquiry.      '  I  am  asking  you  about  your  claims  to  empire, 
and  you  tell  me  about  truth :  what   has  truth  to  do  with  rhe 

question?'  ^      ,,  i 

T^Iost  readers  overlook  the  drift  of  our  Lord's  answer,  and 
interpret  the  words  as  a  mere  assertion  (which  every  teacher 
makes)  of  the  truth  of  what  He  taught ;  as  if  He  had  said, 
'  Every  oue  that  heareth  my  words  is  of  the  Truth.' 
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And  commentators  usually  satisfy  themselves  \\\i\\  sucli  an 
interpretation  as  makes  the  expression  inteUigible  in  itself, 
without  considering  how  far  it  is  pertinent.  A  mere  assertion 
of  the  truth  of  his  teaching  would  not  have  been  at  all  relevant 
to  the  inquiry  made.  But  what  he  did  say  was  evidently  a 
description  of  the  persons  who  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  that  ^  is  not  of  this  world/ 

Much  to  the  same  eflPect  is  his  declaration  that  those  who 
should  be  his  disciples  indeed  should  '  know  the  Truth/  and  the 
'  Truth  should  make  them  free  •/  and  that  '  if  any  man  will  do* 
[is  willing  to  do]  '  the  will  of  the  Father,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine/  Men  were  not  to  become  his  disciples  in  con- 
sequence of  their  knowing  and  perceiving  the  trutli  of  what  He 
taught,  but  in  consequence  of  their  having  sufficient  candour 
to  receive  the  evidence  which  his  miracles  afforded,  and  being 
so  thoroughly  '  of  the  Trutl/  as  to  give  themselves  up  to  follow 
wherever  that  should  lead,  in  opposition  to  any  prejudices  or 
inclinations  of  their  own ;  and  then  knowledge  of  the  truth 
was  to  be  their  reward.  There  is  not  necessarily  any  moral 
virtue  in  receiving  truth ;  for  it  may  happen  that  our  interest, 
or  our  wishes,  are  in  the  same  direction ;  or  it  may  be  forced 
upon  us  by  evidence  as  irresistible  as  that  of  a  mathematical 
demonstration.  The  virtue  consists  in  being  a  sincere  votary  of 
Truth; — what  our  Lord  calls  being  'of  the  Truth,' — rejecting 
'  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty,'  and  carefully  guarding  against 
every  undue  bias.  Eveiy  one  wishes  to  have  Truth  on  his  side  ; 
but  it  is  not  every  one  that  sincerely  wishes  to  be  on  the  side 
of  Truth. 

'  The  inquiry   of  truth,  which  is   the   love-making   or 
ivooing  of  it.'^ 

This  love-making  or  wooing  of  Truth  implies  that  first  step 
towards  attaining  the  establishment  of  the  habit  of  a  steady 
thorough-going  adherence  to  it  in  all  philosophic,  and  espe- 
cially religious,  inquiry — the  strong  conviction  of  its  value.  To 
this   must  be  united  a  distrust  of  ourselves.      Men  miss  truth 


1  The  chief  part  of  what  follows,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  extract  from  the 
Essay  on  Truth  (2iid  Series). 
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more  often  from  their  indifference  about  it  than  from  intellec- 
tual incapacity.  A  well-known  statesman  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  '  no  gentleman  would  ever  change  his  religion/  And 
this  sentiment  (which  implies  a  total  indifference  to  truth  and 
falsehood)  has  been  cited  with  approbation. 

Some  men,  again,  from  supposing  themselves  to  have  fotmd 
truth,  take  for  granted  that  it  was  for  truth  they  were  seeking. 
But  if  we  either  care  not  to  be  lovers  of  Truth,  or  take  for 
granted  that  we  are  such,  without  taking  any  pains  to  acquire 
the  habit,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  ever  shall  acquire  it. 

Many  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  very  effort  to 
cultivate  such  a  habit.  One  is,  that  Ave  cannot  be  required  to 
make  Truth  our  main  object,  but  hapjnness ;  that  our  ultimate 
end  is  not  the  mere  knowledge  of  what  is  true,  but  the  attain- 
ment of  what  is  good  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  But  this, 
when  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  maxim,  that  Truth  should  be 
sought  for  its  OAvn  sake,  is  evidently  founded  on  a  mistake  as 
to  its  meaning.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  does 
not  mean  the  pursuit  of  all  truth  on  all  subjects.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  for  a  single  individual  to  aim  at  universal  knowledge, 
or  even  at  the  knowledge  of  all  that  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
human  faculties  and  worthy  of  human  study.  The  question  is 
respecting  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  each  subject  on  which  each 
person  desires  to  make  up  his  mind  and  form  an  opinion.  And 
secondly,  the  purport  of  the  maxim  that  in  these  points  truth 
should  be  our  object,  is,  that  not  mere  barren  knowledge  with- 
out practice — truth  without  any  ulterior  end,  should  be  sought, 
but  that  truth  should  be  sought  and  followed  confidently,  not 
in  each  instance,  only  so  far  as  we  perceive  it  to  be  expedient, 
and  from  motives  of  policy,  but  with  a  full  conviction  both  that 
it  is,  in  the  end,  always  expedient,  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  ulterior  objects  (no  permanent  advantage  being  attain- 
able by  departing  from  it),  and  also,  that,  even  if  some  end, 
otherwise  advantageous,  could  be  promoted  by  such  a  departure, 
that  alone  would  constitute  it  an  evil ; — that  truth,  in  short,  is 
in  itself,  independently  of  its  results,  preferable  to  error;  that 
honesty  claims  a  preference  to  deceit,  even  without  taking  into 
account  its  being  the  best  policy. 

Another  objection,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  that  a  perfectly 
candid  and  unbiassed  state  of  mind — a  habit  of  judging  in  each 
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case  entirely  according  to  the  evidence — is  unottainablc.  But 
the  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  virtue  :  a  perfect  regula- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  human  passions  is  probably  not  more 
attainable  than  perfect  candour;  but  we  are  not  therefore  to 
give  a  loose  to  the  passions ;  wc  are  not  to  relax  our  efforts  for 
the  attainment  of  any  virtue  on  the  ground  that,  after  all,  mc 
shall  fall  short  of  perfection. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  urged  is,  that  it  is  not 
even  desirable,  were  it  possible,  to  bring  the  mind  into  a  state 
of  pei-fectly  unbiassed  indifference,  so  as  to  weigh  the  evidence 
in  each  case  with  complete  impartiality.  This  objection  arises, 
I  conceive,  from  an  indistinct  and  confused  notion  of  the  sense 
of  the  terms  employed.  A  candid  and  unbiassed  state  of  mind, 
which  is  sometimes  called  indifference,  or  impartiality,  i.  e.,  of  the 
judynwnt,  does  not  imjdy  an  indifference  of  the  icill — an  absence 
of  all  wish  on  either  side,  but  merely  an  absence  of  all  influence 
of  the  wishes  in  forming  our  decision, — all  leaning  of  the  judg- 
ment on  the  side  of  inclination, — all  perversion  of  the  evidence 
in  consequence.  That  we  should  wish  to  find  truth  on  one  side 
rather  than  the  other,  is  in  many  cases  not  only  unavoidable, 
but  commendable;  but  to  think  that  true  which  we  wish,  with- 
out impartially  weighing  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  is  undeni- 
ably a  folly,  though  a  very  common  one.  If  a  mode  of  effectual 
and  speedy  cure  be  proposed  to  a  sick  man,  he  cannot  but  wish 
that  the  result  of  his  inquiries  concerning  it  may  be  a  well- 
grounded  conviction  of  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the  remedy 
prescribed.  It  would  be  no  mark  of  wisdom  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  restoration  of  health ;  but  if  his  wishes  should  lead  him 
(as  is  frequently  the  case)  to  put  implicit  confidence  in  the 
remedy  without  any  just  grounds  for  it,  he  would  deservedly  be 
taxed  with  folly. 

In  like  manner  (to  take  the  instance  above  alluded  to),  a 
good  man  will  indeed  wish  to  find  the  evidence  of  the  christian 
religion  satisfactory,  but  will  weigh  the  evidence  the  more  care- 
fully, on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  question. 

But  indifference  of  the  will  and  indifference  of  the  judgment 
are  two  very  distinct  things  that  are  often  confounded.  A 
conclusion  may  safely  be  adopted,  though  in  accordance  with 
inclination,  provided  it  be  not  founded  upon  it.  No  doubt  the 
judgment  is  often  biassed  by  the  inclinations;  but  it  is  possible. 
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and  it  should  be  our  endeavour,  to  guard  against  tins  bias. 
And  by  the  way,  it  is  utterly  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
bias  is  always  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  wished  for ;  it  is  often 
in  the  contrary  direction.  There  is  in  some  minds  an  imrea- 
sonable  doubt  in  cases  where  their  wishes  are  strong — a  morbid 
distrust  of  evidence  which  they  are  especially  anxious  to  find 
conclusive.  The  proverbial  expression  of  '  too  good  news'  to  be 
true^  bears  Avitness  to  the  existence  of  this  feeling.  Each  of  us 
probably  has  a  nature  leaning  towards  one  or  the  other  (often 
towards  both,  at  difterent  times)  of  these  infirmities ; — the  over- 
estimate or  under-estimate  of  the  reasons  in  favom*  of  a  conclu- 
sion we  earnestly  desire  to  find  true.  Our  aim  should  be^  not 
to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  but  to  avoid  both,  and  to 
give  a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence,  preserving  the  indiffe- 
rence of  the  judgment  even  when  the  will  cannot,  and  indeed 
should  not^  be  indifferent. 

There  are  persons,  again,  who,  in  supposed  compliance  with 
the  precept,  '  Lean  not  to  thine  own  understanding,^  regard  it 
as  a  duty  to  suppress  all  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  in 
every  case  where  the  feelings  are  at  variance  with  the  conclusions 
of  reason.  They  deem  it  right  to  '  consult  tlie  heart  more 
than  the  head ;'  that  is^  to  surrender  themselves,  advisedly,  to 
the  bias  of  any  prejudice  that  may  happen  to  be  present ;  thus 
deliberately,  and  on  principle,  burying  in  the  earth  the  talent 
entrusted  to  them,  and  hiding  under  a  bushel  the  candle  that 
God  has  lighted  up  in  the  soul.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  on  such  a  case,  both  because  it  is  not,  I  trust,  a  common 
one,  and  also  because  those  who  are  so  disposed  are  clearly 
beyond  the  reach  of  argument,  since  they  think  it  wrong  to 
listen  to  it. 

It  is  not  intended  to  recommend  presumptuous  inquiries  into 
things  beyond  the  reach  of.  our  faculties, — attempts  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written, — or  groundless  confidence  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  conclusions ;  but  unless  reason  be  employed  in 
ascertaining  what  doctrines  are  revealed,  humility  cannot  be 
exercised  in  acquiescing  in  them ;  and  there  is  surely  at  least 
as  much  presumption  in  measuring  everything  by  our  own 
feelings,  fancies^  and  prejudices,  as  by  our  own  reasonings. 
Such  voluntary  humiliation  is  a  prostration,  not  of  ourselves 
before  God,  but  of  one  part  of  ourselves  before   another  part^ 
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and  resembles  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness : 
*  The  people  stripped  themselves  of  their  golden  ornaraents, 
and  cast  thera  into  the  fire,  and  there  came  out  this  calf.'  We 
ought  to  remember  that  the  disciples  were  led  by  the  dictates  of 
a  sourid  understanding  to  say,  '  No  man  can  do  these  miracles 
that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  Avith  him  ;  and  thence  to  believe 
and  trust,  and  obey  Jesus  implicitly ;  but  that  Peter  was  led 
by  \i\-i  heart  (that  is,  his  inclinations  and  prejudices)  to  say,  '  Be 
it  far  from  thee.  Lord  !  there  shall  no  such  thing  happen  unto 
thee' 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  intellectual  powers  are 
sometimes  pressed  into  the  service,  as  it  were,  of  the  feelings, 
and  that  a  man  may  1)e  thus  misled,  in  a  great  measure,  through 
his  own  ingenuity.  '  Depend  on  it,'  said  a  shrewd  observer,  when 
inquired  of,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  a  certain  man  who 
had  been  appointed  to  some  high  office,  and  of  whose  intelligence 
he  thought  more  favourably  than  of  his  uprightness, — '  depend 
on  it,  he  will  never  take  any  step  that  is  bad,  without  having  a 
very  good  reason  to  give  for  it.'  Now  it  is  common  to  warn 
men — and  they  are  generally  ready  enough  to  take  the  warning 
— against  being  thus  misled  by  the  ingenuity  of  another ;  but  a 
person  of  more  than  ordinary  learning  and  ability  needs  to  be 
carefully  on  his  guard  against  being  misled  by  his  own. 
Though  conscious,  perhaps,  of  his  own  power  to  dress  up  spe- 
ciously a  bad  cause,  or  an  extravagant  and  fanciful  theory,  he 
is  conscious  also  of  a  correspoTiding  power  to  distinguish  sound 
reasoning  fi-om  sophistry.  But  this  v/ill  not  avail  to  protect 
him  from  convincing  himself  by  ingenious  sophistry  of  his  own, 
if  he  has  allowed  himself  to  adopt  some  conclusion  which  pleases 
his  imagination,  or  favours  some  passion  or  self-interest.  His 
own  superior  intelligence  will  tlien  be,  as  I  have  said,  pressed 
into  the  service  of  his  inclinations.  It  is,  indeed,  no  feeble 
blow  that  will  suffice  to  destroy  a  giant ;  but  if  a  giant  resolves 
to  commit  suicide,  it  is  a  giant  that  deals  the  blow. 

When,  however,  we  have  made  up  our  minds  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  seeking  in  every  case  for  truth  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  the  greatest  difficulty  still  remains ;  which  arises  from 
the  eoufulenee  we  are  apt  to  feel  that  we  have  already  done  this, 
and  have  sought  for  truth  Avith  success.  For  every  one  must  of 
course  be  eouviuecd  of  the  truth  of  his  own  opinion,  if  it  be 
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properly  called  Ms  opinion;  and  yet  the  variety  of  men's 
opinions  fvu-nislies  a  proof  liow  many  mnst  be  mistaken.  If 
any  one,  then,  would  guard  against  mistake,  as  far  as  his  intel- 
lectual faculties  will  allow,  he  must  make  it  the  first  question 
in  each,  '  Is  this  true?'  It  is  not  enough  to  believe  what  you 
maintain;  you  must  maintain  what  you  believe,  and  maintain 
it  because  you  believe  it;  and  that,  on  the  most  careful  and 
impartial  view  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides.  For  any  one  may 
bring  himself  to  believe  almost  anything  that  he  is  inclined  to 
believe,  and  thinks  it  becoming  or  expedient  to  maintain.  Some 
persons,  accordingly,  who  describe  themselves — in  one  sense, 
correctly— as  'following  the  dictates  of  conscience,'  are  doing  so 
only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  person  who  is  driving  in  a 
carriage  may  be  said  to  follow  his  horses,  Avhich  go  in  whatever 
direction  he  guides  them.  It  is  in  a  determination  to  '  obey 
the  truth,'  and  to  follow  wherever  she  may  lead,  that  the 
genuine  love  of  truth  consists;  and  this  can  be  realized  in 
practice  only  by  postponing  all  other  questions  to  that  which 
ought  ever  to  come  foremost — '  What  is  the  truth  ? '  If  this 
question  be  asked  only  in  the  second  place,  it  is  likely  to  receive 
a  very  difterent  answer  from  what  it  would  if  it  had  been  asked 
in  the  first  place.  The  minds  of  most  men  are  preoccupied  by 
some  feeling  or  other  which  influences  their  judgment  (either 
on  the  side  of  truth  or  of  error,  as  it  may  happen)  and  enlists 
their  learning  and  ability  on  the  side,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  they  are  predisposed  to  adopt. 

I  shall  merely  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  common  of 
these  feelings  that  present  obstacles  to  the  pursuit  or  propaga- 
tion of  truth  : — Aversion  to  c?owi/— desire  of  a  supposed  happy 
medium — the  love  of  system — the  dread  of  the  character  of  in- 
consistency— the  love  of  novelty — the  dread  of  innovation- 
undue  deference  to  human  authority— the  love  of  approbation, 
and  the  dread  of  censure — regard  to  seeming  expediency. 

The  greatest  of  all  these  obstacles  to  the  habit  of  following 
truth  is  the  last  mentioned — the  tendency  to  look,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  expedient.  It  is  this  principle  that  influences 
men  to  the  reservation,  or  to  the  (so-called)  development,  but 
real  depravation,  of  truth;  and  that  leads  to  pious  frauds  in 
one  or  other  of  the  two  classes  into  which  they  naturally  fall,  of 
positive  and  negative— the  one,  the  introduction  and  propagation 
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of  what  is  false ;  the  other,  the  mere  toleration  of  it.  He  who 
propagates  a  delusion,  and  he  who  coiniivcs  at  it  when  already 
existing,  both  alike  tamper  with  truth.  We  must  neither  lead 
nor  leave  men  to  mistake  falsehood  for  truth.  Not  to  unde- 
ceive, is  to  dceeive.  The  giving,  or  not  correcting,  false  reasons 
for  right  conclusions— false  grounds  for  right  belief— false  prin- 
ciples  for  right  practice ;  the  holding  forth  or  fostering  false 
consolations,  false  encouragements,  and  false  sanctions,  or  con- 
niving at  their  being  held  forth  or  believed,  are  all  pious  frauds. 
This  springs  from,  and  it  will  foster  and  increase,  a  want  of 
veneration  for  truth;  it  is  an  affront  put  on  'the  Spirit  of 
Truth:'  it  is  a  hiring  of  the  idolatrous  Syrians  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  And  it'  is  on  this  ground 
that  we  should  adhere  to  the  most  scrupulous  fairness  of  state- 
ment and  argument.  He  who  believes  that  sophistry  Mill 
always  in  the  cud  prove  injurious  to  the  cause  supported  by  it,  is 
probably  right  in  that  belief;  but  if  it  be  for  that  reason  that 
he  abstains  from  it,— if  he  avoid  fallacy,  wholly  or  partly,  through 
fear  of  detection,— li  is  plain  he  is  no  sincere  votary  of  truth. 

It  may  be  added  that  many  who  would  never  bring  them- 
selves to  say  anything  positively  false,  yet  need  to  be  warned 
against  the  falsehood  of  suppression  or  extenuation; — against 
the  unfairness  of  giving  what  is  called  a  one-sided  represen- 
tation. Among  writers  (whether  of  argumentative  works  or 
of  fictions),  even  such  as  are  far  from  wholly  unscrupulous, 
there  are  many  who  seem  to  think  it  allowable  and  right  to  set 
forth  all  the  good  that  is  on  one  side,  and  all  the  evil  on  the 
other.  They  compare  together,  and  decide  on,  the  gardens  of 
A  and  of  B,  after  having  culled  from  the  one  a  nosegay  of  the 
choicest  flowers,  and  from  the  other  all  the  weeds  they  could 
spy.  And  those  who  object  to  this,  are  often  regarded  as 
trimmers,  or  lukewarm,  or  inconsistent.  But  to  such  as  deal 
evenhanded  justice  to  both  sides,  and  lay  down  Scylla  and 
Charjbdis  in  the  same  chart, — to  them,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  them  only,  it  is  given  to  find  that  the  fair  course, 
which  they  have  pursued  because  it  is  the  fair  course,  is  also, 
in  the  long  run,  the  most  expedient. 

On  the  same  principle,  we  are  bomid  never  to  countenance  any 
erroneous  opinion,  however  seemingly  beneficial  in  its  results— 
never  to  connive  at  any  salutary  delusion  (as  it  may  appear), 
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but  to  open  the  eyes  (when  opportunity  offers,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  offers)  of  those  we  are  instructing,  to  any  mistake  they 
may  labour  under,  though  it  may  be  one  which  leads  them 
ultimately  to  a  true  result,  and  to  one  of  Avhich  they  might 
otherwise  fail.  The  temptation  to  depart  from  this  principle  is 
sometimes  excessively  strong,  because  it  will  often  be  the  case 
that  men  will  be  in  some  danger,  in  parting  with  a  long- 
admitted  error,  of  abandoning,  at  the  same  time,  some  truth 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  connect  Avith  it.  Accordingly, 
censures  have  been  passed  on  the  endeavours  to  enlighten  the 
adherents  of  some  erroneous  Churches,  on  the  ground  that 
many  of  them  thence  become  atheists,  and  many,  the  wildest 
of  fanatics.  That  this  should  have  been  in  some  instances  the 
case  is  highly  probable ;  it  is  a  natural  result  of  the  pernicious 
eflfects  on  the  mind  of  any  system  of  blind,  uninquiring  acqui- 
escence ;  such  a  system  is  an  Evil  Spirit,  which  we  must  expect 
will  cruelly  rend  and  mangle  the  patient  as  it  comes  out  of 
him,  and  will  leave  him  half  dead  at  its  departure.  There  will 
often  be,  and  oftener  appear  to  be,  danger  in  removing  a  mis- 
take; the  danger  that  those  who  have  been  long  used  to  act 
rightly  on  erroneous  principles  may  fail  of  the  desired  conclu- 
sions when  undeceived.  In  such  cases  it  requires  a  thorough 
love  of  truth,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  divine  support,  to  adhere 
steadily  to  the  straight  course.  If  we  give  way  to  a  dread  of 
danger  from  the  inculcation  of  any  truth,  physical,  moral,  or 
religious,  avc  manifest  a  want  of  faith  in  God's  power,  or  in  the 
will  to  maintain  his  own  cause.  There  may  be  danger  attend- 
ant on  every  truth,  since  there  is  none  that  may  not  be  per- 
verted by  some,  or  that  may  not  give  offence  to  others ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  anything  which  plainly  appears  to  be  truth,  every 
danger  must  be  braved.  We  must  maintain  the  truth  as  we 
have  received  it,  and  trust  to  Him  Avho  is  '  the  Truth'  to  prosper 
and  defend  it. 

That  Ave  shall  indeed  best  further  his  cause  by  fearless  per- 
severance in  an  open  and  straight  course,  I  am  firmly  persuaded ; 
but  it  is  not  only  Avhen  we  jiercewe  the  mischiefs  of  falsehood 
and  disguise,  and  the  beneficial  tendency  of  fairness  and  candour, 
tliat  we  are  to  be  folloAvers  of  truth;  the  trial  of  our  faith  is 
Avhen  Ave  cannot  perceive  this :  and  the  part  of  a  lover  of  Truth 
is  to  folloAv  her  at  all  seeming  hazards,  after  the  example  of 
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Ilim  who  'came  into  tlic  world  that  ho  should  bear  witness  to 
the  Truth.'  This  strai^'htlbrward  course  may  not,  indeed, 
obtain  '  the  praise  of  men.'  Courage,  liberality,  activity,  and 
other  good  qualities,  arc  often  highly  prized  by  those  who  do 
not  possess  them  in  any  great  degree ;  but  the  zealous,  thorough- 
going love  of  truth  is  not  very  much  admired  or  liked,  or  indeed 
understood,  except  by  those  who  possess  it.  But  Truth,  as 
Bacon  says,  'only  doth  judge  itself,'  and,  'howsoever  these 
things  are  in  men's  depraved  judgments  and  allcctions,  it  teachcth 
that  the  inquiry  of  Truth,  which  is  the  love-making  or  wooing 
of  It— the  knowledge  of  Truth,  wiiich  is  the  presence  of  it— and 
the  i)elicf  of  Truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it— is  the  sovereign 
good  of  human  nature.' 

'  There  is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover  a  man  with  shame,  as  to  he 
found  false  and  perfidious.' 

This  liolds  good  when  falsehood  is  practised  .solely  for  a 
man's  private  advantage  :  but,  in  a  zealous  and  able  partisan, 
falsehood  in  the  cause  of  the  party  will  often  be  pardoned,  and 
even  justified.  We  have  lived  to  see  the  system  called  ' phe- 
nakism,'  '  double-doctrine,'  or  '  economy,' — that  is,  saying  some- 
thing quite  diflcrent  from  what  is  inwardly  believed,'  not  only 
practised,  but  openly  avowed  and  vindicated,  and  those  who 
practise  it  held  up  as  models  of  pre-eminent  holiness,  not  only 
by  those  of  their  own  party,  but  by  others  also. 

When  men  who  liave  repeatedly  brought  forward,  publicly, 
licavy  charges  against  a  certain  Church,  afterwards  openly 
declare  that  those  charges  were  what  they  knew,  at  the  time,  to 
be  quite  mideserved,  they  are  manifestly  proclaiming  their  own 
insincerity.  Perhaps  they  did  believe— and  pcrha])s  they  believe 
still— that  those  charges  arc  just ;  and  if  so,  their  present 
disavowal  is  a  falsehood.  But  if,  as  tliey  now  profess,  the 
charges  are  what  they  believed  to  be  calumnious  falsehoods, 
uttered  because  the  same  thinys  had  been  said  hij  some  eminent 
divines,  and  because  they  were  '  necessary  for  our  position' 
then,  they  confess  themselves.  '  false  and  perfidious;'  aud  yet 
they  are  not  '  covered  with  shame.' 


»  See  an  excellent    discourse  on  '  Reserve,'  by  Archdeacon  West.       See  also 
Cautions  for  the  Times,  No.  xiii. 


ESSAY  II.     or  DEATH. 

MEN  fear  death  as  cliildren  fear  to  go  into  tlie  dark ;  and 
as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is  increased  with  tales, 
so  is  the  other.  Certainly,  the  contemplation  of  death,  as  the 
wages  of  sin,  and  passage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and  reli- 
gious ;  but  the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due  unto  nature,  is  weak. 
Yet  in  religious  meditations  there  is  sometimes  mixture  of 
vanity  and  of  superstition.  You  shall  read  in  some  of  the 
friars'  books  of  mortification,  that  a  man  should  think  with 
himself  what  the  pain  is,  if  he  have  but  his  finger's  end 
pressed,  or  tortured,  and  thereby  imagine  what  the  pains  of 
death  are  when  the  whole  body  is  corrupted  and  dissolved; 
when  many  times  death  passeth  with  less  pain  than  the  torture 
of  a  limb — for  the  most  vital  parts  are  not  the  quickest  of 
sense :  and  by  him  that  spake  only  as  a  philosopher  and  natural 
man,  it  was  well  said,  '  Pompa  mortis  magis  terret  quam  mors 
ipsa,"  Groans,  and  convulsions,  and  a  discoloured  face,  and 
friends  weeping,  and  blacks,  and  obsequies,  and  the  like,  show 
death  terrible. 

It  is  worthy  the  observing,  that  there  is  no  passion  in  the 
mind  of  man  so  weak,  but  it  mates-  and  masters  the  fear  of 
death;  and  therefore  death  is  no  such  terrible  enemy  when 
a  man  hath  so  many  attendants  about  him  that  can  win 
the  combat  of  him.  Eevenge  triumphs  over  death:  love 
slights  it ;  honour  asi:iireth  to  it ;  grief  flieth  to  it ;  fear 
pre-occupatetlr  it;  nay,  we  read,  after  Otho  the  emperor 
had  slain  himself,  pity  (which  is  the  tenderest  of  affections)  pro- 


1  '  The  pomp  of  death  is  more  terrible  thcan  death  itself.'     Prohahly  suggested 
by  a  letter  of  Seneca  to  Lucilius,  24. 

2  Mate.     To  suMue ;  vanquish ;  overpower. 

'  The  Frenchmen  he  hath  so  mated 
And  theii'  courage  abated. 
That  they  are  but  half  men.' — Slcelton. 
'  My  sense  she  has  mated.' — Shakespere. 
So  to  give  clieck-OT«<e. 
^  I'reoccupate.     To  anticipate. 

'  To  provide  so  tenderly  by  preoccupation, 
As  no  spider  may  suck  poison  out  of  a  rose.' — Garnet. 
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Yoked'  maiw  to  die  out  of  mere  compassion  to  their  sovereign 
and  as  the  truest  sort  of  followers.  Nay,  Seneca  adds,  nicencss 
and  satiety  :  '  Cogita  quamdiu  eadem  feceris ;  mori  velle,  nou 
tantum  fortis,  aut  miser,  scd  etiam  fastidiosus  potest."  'A  man 
woukl  die,  though  he  were  neither  valiant  nor  miserable,  only 
upon  a  weariness  to  do  the  same  thing  so  oft  over  and  over.'  It 
IS  no  less  worthy  to  observe,  how  little  alteration  in  good  spirits 
the  approaches  of  death  make ;  for  they  appear  to  be  the  same 
men  tQl  the  last  instant.  Augustus  Cresar  died  in  a  compli- 
ment:  '  Livia,  coujugii  nostri  memor  vive,  et  vale."  Tiberius 
in  dissimulation,  as  Tacitus  saith  of  him,  '  Jam  Tibcrium  vires 
ct  corpus,  non  dissimulatio,  desercbant :"  Vespasian  in  a  jest, 
sitting  upon  the  stool,  '  Ut  puto  Deus  fio :'  Galba  with  a 
sentence,  '  Feri,  si  ex  re  sit  populi  llomani,''  holding  forth  his 
neck:  Septimus  Severus  in  dispatch,  'Adeste,  si  quid  mihi 
rcstat  agendum,^"  and  the  like.  Certainly  the  Stoics  bestowed 
too  much  cost  upon  death,  and  by  their  great  preparations  made 
it  appear  more  fearful.  Better,  saith  he,  '  qui  fincm  vit£e  ex- 
tremum  inter  munera  ponat  natur?e.''  It  is  as  natural  to  die 
as  to  be  born;  and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps,  the  one  is  as 
painful  as  the  other.  He  that  dies  in  an  earnest  pursuit,  is 
like  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood  ;  who,  for  the  time,  scarce 
feels  the  hm't ;  and  therefore  a  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  some- 
what that  is  good,  doth  avert  the  dolours'  of  death  :  but,  above 
all,  believe  it,  the  sweetest  canticle  is,  '  Xunc  dimittis,"  when  a 
man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends  and  expectations.  Death  hath 
this  also,  that  it  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame,  and  extin- 
guishcth  envy  :  '  Extinctus  amabitur  idem.''" 


>  Provoke.     To  excite;  to  move  (to  exertion  or  feeUng  of  any  kind,  not,  as  now 
merely  to  anger).     '  Your  zeal  hath  provoked  very  many.'— 2  Cor.  i.\.  2. 
'-    .4.1  T^ii-il    -1 


Ad  Lucil.  -J -J 


^  '  Livia,  mindful  of  our  wedlock,  live,  and  farewell.'— Suetonius,  Aiiff.  Tit.  c.  100. 

*  '  His  powers  and  bodily  strength  had  abandoned  Tiberius,  but  not  his  (hssimu- 
lation.' — Annal.  vi.  ;^o. 

*  '  Strike,  if  it  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  people.' — Tacit.  IliM.  \.   <i. 

*  '  Hasten,  if  anything  remains  for  me  to  do." — Uio.  Cas.  76,  ad  fin. 

'  '  He  who  accounts  the  close  of  life  among  the  boons  of  nature.' Juv  Sat   ■>■" 

8  Dolours.     PaiiM.  '        '•'•-"■ 

'  He  drew  the  dolours  from  the  wounded  part.'— Pope's  Homer, 
'  '  Xow  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart.' — Luke  ii.  29. 
'"  '  The  same  man  shall  be  beloved  when  dead.' 
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ANTITHETA  ON  DEATH. 
Pro.  Contea, 

'  Non  invenias  inter  humanos  affectum  '  Prrestat  ad  omnia,  etiam  ad  virtu- 

tam  pusillum,   qui  si  intendatur  paulo       tern,  curriculum  longum,  quam  breve, 
veliementius,  non  mortis  metum  superet.  '  In  all  things,  even  in  virtve,  a  long 

'  There  is  no  human  passion  so  weak       race  is  more  conducive  to  success  than  a 
and  contemftible,  that  it  may  not  easily       short  one.' 
he  so  heightened  as  to  overcome  the  fear 

of  death.'  'Absque  spatiis  vitse  majoribus,  nee 

perficere    datur,    nee    perdiscere,    nee 
poenitere. 

'  It  is  only  in  a  long  life  that  time  is 
afforded  us  to  complete  anything,  to 
learn  anything  thoroughly,  or  to  reform 
oneself 


an:n"otations. 

'  TJiere  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak  but  it  m,ates 
and  masters  the  fear  of  death.' 

Of  all  the  instances  that  can  be  given  of  recklessness  of  life, 
there  is  none  that  comes  near  that  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  what  is  called  c??7/-pointing  ;  the  grinding  of  needles  and  of 
table-forks.  The  fine  steel-dust  which  they  breathe  brings  on  a 
painful  disease  of  which  they  are  almost  sure  to  die  before  forty. 
And  yet  not  only  are  men  tempted  by  high  wages  to  engage  in 
this  employment^  but  they  resist  to  the  utmost  all  the  con- 
trivances devised  for  diminishing  the  danger ;  through  fear  that 
this  would  cause  more  workmen  to  offer  themselves,  and  thus 
lower  wages ! 

The  case  of  sailors,  soldiers,  miners,  and  others  who  engage 
in  hazardous  employments,  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  this ; 
because  people  of  a  sanguine  temper  hope  to  escape  the  dangers. 
But  the  dry-pointers  have  to  encounter,  not  the  risk,  but  the 
certainty,  of  an  early  and  painful  death.  The  thing  would  seem 
incredible,  if  it  were  not  so  fully  attested.  All  this  proves  that 
avarice  overcomes  the  fear  of  death.  And  so  may  vanity:  witness 
the  many  women  who  wear  tight  dresses,  and  will  even  employ 
washes  for  the  complexion  which  they  know  to  be  highly  dan- 
gerous and  even  destructive  to  their  health. 
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*  Certainly  the  contemplation  of  death,  as  the  icages  of  sin  and 
the  passage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and  religious.' 

It  is  when  considered  as  the  passage  to  another  world  that 
the  contemplation  of  death  becomes  holy  and  religious  ; — that 
is,  calculated  to  promote  a  state  of  preparedness  for  our  setting 
out  on  this  great  voyage, — our  departure  from  this  world  to 
enter  the  other.  It  is  manifest  that  those  who  are  engrossed 
with  the  things  that  pertain  to  this  life  alone;  who  are  devoted 
to  worldly  pleasure,  to  worldly  gain,  honour,  or  power,  arc  cer- 
tainly not  preparing  themselves  for  the  passage  into  another : 
while  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the  change  of  heart,  of  desires, 
wishes,  tastes,  thoughts,  dispositions,  which  constitutes  a  niect- 
ness  for  entrance  into  a  happy,  holy,  heavenly  state, — the  hope 
of  which  can  indeed  '  mate  and  master  the  fear  of  death,' — 
must  take  place  here  on  earth ;  for,  if  not,  it  will  not  take  place 
after  death. 

There  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  connected  with  insect 
life  which  has  often  occurred  to  my  mind  while  meditating  on 
the  subject  of  preparedness  for  a  future  state,  as  presenting  a 
curious  analogy. 

!Most  persons  know  that  every  butterfly  (the  Greek  name  for 
w  Inch,  it  is  remarkable,  is  the  same  that  signifies  also  the  Soul, — 
Psyche)  comes  from  a  grub  or  caterpillar  ;  in  the  language  of 
naturalists  called  a  larva.  The  last  name  (which  signifies  lite- 
rally a  mask)  was  introduced  by  Linnaeus,  because  the  cater- 
pillar is  a  kind  of  outward  covering,  or  disguise,  of  the  future 
butterfly  within.  For,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  curious  micro- 
scopic examination,  that  a  distinct  butterfly,  only  undeveloped 
and  not  full-grown,  is  contained  within  the  body  of  the  cater- 
pillar ;  that  this  latter  has  its  own  organs  of  digestion,  respira- 
tion, &c.,  suitable  to  its  larva-life,  quite  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of,  the  future  butterfly  which  it  encloses.  When 
the  proper  period  arrives,  and  the  life  of  the  insect,  in  this  its 
first  stage,  is  to  close,  it  becomes  what  is  called  a  pupa, 
enclosed  in  a  chrysalis  or  cocoon  (often  composed  of  silk  ;  as  is 
that  of  the  silkworm  which  supplies  us  that  important  article), 
and  lies  torpid  for  a  time  within  this  natural  coffin,  from  which 
it  issues,  at  the  proper  period,  as  a  perfect  butterfly. 

But  sometimes  this  process  is  marred.  There  is  a  numerous 
c 
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tribe  of  insects  well  known  to  naturalists,  called  Iclmeiimon- 
flies ;  which  in  their  larva-state  are  parasitical ;  that  is,  inhabit, 
and  feed  on,  other  larvae.  The  ichneumon-fly,  being  provided 
with  a  long  sharp  sting,  which  is  in  fact  an  ovipositor  (egg- 
layer),  pierces  with  this  the  body  of  a  caterpillar  in  several 
places,  and  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  there  hatched,  and 
feed,  as  grubs  (larvee)  on  the  inward  parts  of  their  victim.  A 
most  wonderful  circumstance  connected  with  this  process  is,  that 
a  caterpillar  which  has  been  thus  attacked  goes  on  feeding, 
and  apparently  thriving  quite  as  well,  during  the  whole  of  its 
larva-life,  as  those  that  have  escaped.  For,  by  a  wonderful 
provision  of  instinct,  the  ichneumon-grubs  within  do  not  injure 
any  of  the  organs  of  the  larva,  but  feed  only  on  the  future 
butterfly  enclosed  Avithin  it.  And  consequently,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  distinguish  a  caterpillar  which  has  these  enemies 
within  it  from  those  that  are  untouched.— But  when  the  period 
arrives  for  the  close  of  the  larva-life,  the  difference  appears. 
You  may  often  observe  the  common  cabbage-caterpillars  retiring, 
to  undergo  their  change,  into  some  sheltered  spot,— such  as  the 
walls  of  a  summer-house ;  and  some  of  them — those  that  have 
escaped  the  parasites, — assuming  the  pupa-state,  from  which 
they  emerge,  butterflies.  Of  the  unfortunate  caterpillar  that 
has  been  preyed  upon,  nothing  remains  but  an  empty  skin. 
The  hidden  butterfly  has  been  secretly  consumed. 

Now  is  there  not  something  analogous  to  this  wonderful 
phenomenon,  in  the  condition  of  some  of  our  race  ? — may  not 
a  man  have  a  kind  of  secret  enemy  Avithin  his  own  bosom, 
destroying  his  soul, — Psyche, — though  without  interfering  Avith 
his  Avell-being  during  the  present  stage  of  his  existence  ;  and 
whose  presence  may  never  be  detected  till  the  time  arrives 
Avhen  the  last  great  change  should  take  place  ? 

'  Death  hath  this  also,  that  it  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame,  and 
extinguisheth  envy.' 

Bacon  might  have  added,  that  the  generosity  extended  to 
the  departed  is  sometimes  carried  rather  to  an  extreme.  To 
abstain  from  censure  of  them  is  fair  enough.  But  to  make 
an  ostentatious  parade  of  the  supposed  admirable  qualities  of 
persons  Avho  attracted  no  notice  in  their  life-time,  and  again 
(which  is  much  more  common),  to  publish  laudatory  biographies 
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(to  say  nothing  of  raising  subscriptions  for  monumental  testi- 
monials) of  persons  who  did  attract  notice  in  a  disreputable 
way,  and  respecting  whom  it  would  have  been  the  kindest  thing 
to  let  them  be  forgotten,— this  is  surely  going  a  little  too  far. 

But  private  friends  and  partizans  are  tempted  to  pursue  this 
course  by  the  confidence  that  no  one  will  come  forward  to  con- 
tradict them :  according  to  the  lines  of  Swift,— 

'  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  boninn  ; 
When  scoundrels  die,  let  all  bemoan  'em.' 

Then,  again,  there  are  some  who  bestow  eulogisms  that  arc 
really  just,  on  persons  whom  they  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  revile,  calumniate,  thwart,  and  persecute  on  every  occasion; 
and  this  they  seem  to  regard  as  establishing  their  own  cha' 
racter  for  eminent  generosity.  Nor  are  they  usually  mistaken 
m  their  calculation ;  for  if  not  absolutely  commended  for  their 
magnanimous  moderation,  they  usually  escape,  at  least,  the 
well-deserved  reproach  for  not  having  done  justice,  during  his 
life,  to  the  object  of  their  posthumous  praises,— for  having  been 
occupied  in  opposing  and  insulting  one  who— by  their  own 
showing— deserved  quite  contrary  treatment. 

It  may  fairly  be  suspected  that  the  one  circumstance  respect- 
ing him  which  they  secretly  dwell  on  with  the  most  satisfaction, 
though  they  do  not  mention  it,  is  that  he  is  dead;  and  that 
they  delight  in  bestowing  their  posthumous  honours  on  him, 
chiefly  because  they  are  posthumous  ;  according  to  the  conclud- 
ing couplet  in  the  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Dean  Swift : 

'  And  since  you  dread  no  further  lashes, 
Methinks  you  may  forgive  his  ashes.' 

But  the  public  is  wonderfully  tolerant  of  any  persons  vvlio 
will  but,  in  any  way,  speak  favourably  of  the  dead,  even  when 
by  so  doing  they  pronounce  their  own  condemnation. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  opposite  fault  is  committed.  Strong 
party  feeling  will  lead  zealous  partizans  to  misrepresent  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  deceased,  or  to  ignore  (according  to  the 
modern  phrase)  some  of  the  most  remarkable  things  done  by  him.' 

But  then  they  generally  put  in  for  the  praise  of  generosity 
by  eulogizing  some  very  insignificant  acts,  and  thus  '  damn  witli 
faint  praise.' 

•  See  an  instance  of  this  alluded  to  in  the  Remains  of  Bishop  Coples(or> 
p.  89-93.  ^       ^ 

C   Z 


ESSAY  III.     OF  UNITY  IN  EELIGION. 

RELIGION  being  the  chief  bond  of  human  society,  it  is  a 
liappy  thing  when  itself  is  well  contained  within  the  true 
bond  of  unity.  The  quarrels  and  divisions  about  religion  were 
evils  unknown  to  the  heathen.  The  reason  was,  because  the 
religion  of  the  heathen  consisted  rather  in  rites  and  ceremonies 
than  in  any  constant  belief;  for  you  may  imagine  what  kind 
of  faith  theirs  was,  when  the  chief  doctors'  and  fathers  of  their 
church  Avere  the  poets.  But  the  true  God  hath  this  attribute, 
that  He  is  a  jealous  God  ;""  and  therefore  his  worship  and  reli- 
gion will  endure  no  mixture  nor  partner.  We  shall  therefore 
speak  a  few  words  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  what 
are  the  fruits  thereof;  what  the  bonds;  and  what  the  means. 

The  fruits  of  unity  (next  unto  the  well-pleasing  of  God, 
which  is  all  in  all)  are  two  ;  the  one  towards  those  that  are 
without  the  Church,  the  other  towards  those  that  are  within. 
For  the  former,  it  is  certain,  that  heresies  and  schisms  are  of 
all  others  the  greatest  scandals,  yea,  more  than  corruption  of 
manners ;  for  as  in  the  natural  body  a  wound  or  solution  of 
continuity''  is  worse  than  a  corrupt  humour,  so  in  the  spiritual : 
so  that  nothing  doth  so  much  keep  men  out  of  the  Church,  and 
drive  men  out  of  the  Church,  as  breach  of  unity ;  and,  there- 
fore, whensoever  it  cometh  to  that  pass  that  one  saith,  '  Ecce 
in  deserto,'^  another  saith,  '  Ecce  in  penetralibus,'* — that  is, 
when  some  men  seek  Christ  in  the  conventicles  of  heretics,  and 
others  in  an  outward  face  of  a  Church,  that  voice  had  need 
continually  to  sound  in  men^s  ears,  '  Nolite  exire.^^  The  Doctor 
of  the  Gentiles  (the  propriety'  of  whose  vocation''  drev^  him  to 


'  Doctors.     Teachers.     '  Sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors.' — Ltike  ii.  46. 

^  Exodus  XX.  g. 

'^  Solution  of  continuity.  The  destruction  of  the  texture,  or  cohesion  of  the  parts 
of  an  animal  hody.  '  The  solid  parts  may  he  contracted  hy  dissolving  their  con- 
tinuity.'— Arhuthnot. 

■^  '  Lo !  in  the  desert.'  *  '  Lo  !  in  the  sanctuary.' — Matt.  xxiv.  26. 

'  '  Go  not  out.'  ''  Propriety.     Peculiar  quality;  property. 

7  Vocation.  Calling;  state  of  life  and  duties  of  the  embraced  profession.  'That 
every  memher  of  thy  holy  chui-ch  in  his  vocation  and  ministry.' — Collect  for  Good 
Jfriday. 
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liave  a  special  care  of  tliosc  without)  saith,  *  If  a  heathen  conic 
in,  and  hear  you  speak  with  several  tongues,  will  he  not  say 
that  you  are  mad?"  and  certainly  it  is  little  better:  when 
atheists  and  profane  persons  do  hear  of  so  many  discordant  and 
contrary  opinions  in  religion,  it  doth  avert"  them  from  the  Church, 
and  maketh  them  '  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  the  scorncrs.' 

It  is  but  a  light  thing  to  be  vouched  iu  so  serious  a 
matter,  but  yet  it  exprcsseth  well  the  deformity ;  there  is  a 
master  of  seofHng,  that  in  his  catalogue  of  books  of  a  feigned 
library,  sets  down  this  title  of  a  book,  The  Morris-Dance  of 
Heretics:^  for,  indeed,  every  sect  of  them  hath  a  diverse'  pos- 
ture, or  cringe,'  by  themselves,  which  cannot  but  move  derision 
in  wordliugs  and  depraved  ])olitifs,"  who  are  apt  to  contemn 
lioly  things. 

As  for  the  fruit  towards  those  that  are  within,  it  is  peace, 
which  containeth  infinite  blessings ;  it  establisheth  faith ;  it 
kindleth  charity ;  the  outward  peace  of  the  Church  distillcth 
into  peace  of  conscience,  and  it  turneth  the  labours  of  writing 
and  reading  controversies  into  treatises  of  mortification^  and 
devotion. 

Concerning  the  bonds  of  unity,  the  true  placing  of  them 
iniportcth'*  exceedingly.  There  appear  to  be  two  extremes ;  for 
to  certain  zealots  all  speech  of  pacification  is  odious.  '  Is  it 
peace,  Jehu  V     '  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace  ?  turn  thee 


'  I  Cor.  xiv.  23. 

'  Avert.      To  repel ;  to  turn  anai/.     '  Even  cut  themselves  ofl'  from  all  oppor- 
tunities of  proselyting  others  by  averting  them  from  their  company.' — Venn. 
'   Uabelais.      Pantaif.  ii.  -. 

*  Diverse.  Different.  '  Four  great  beasts  came  up  from  the  sea,  diverse  one 
from  another.' — Daniel  vii.  3. 

*  Cringe.     A  bow.     Seldom  nsed  as  a  substantive. 

'  Far  from  ine 
Be  fawning  cringe,  and  false  dissembling  looks.' — Phillips. 
'  He  is  the  new  court-god,  and  well  ajjplyes 
With  sacrifice  of  knees,  of  crooks,  and  cringe.' — Ben  Jonson. 
'  Politics.     Politicians.     '  That  wliicli  time  severs  and  politics  do  for  earthly 
advantages,  we  will  do  for  spiritual.' — Bishop  Hall. 

'  Mortification.  The  subduing  of  sinful  propensities.  (Our  modern  use  never 
occurs  in  Scripture,  where  the  word  always  means  '  to  put  to  death.')  '  You  sec 
no  real  mortification,  or  self-denial,  or  eminent  charity  in  the  common  hves  of 
Christians  ' — Latce. 

*  Import.      To  be  of  weight  or  consequence. 

'  What  else  more  serious 
Jmportelh  thee  to  know — this  bears.' — Shakespere. 
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behind  nie/'  Peace  is  not  the  matter,  but  following  and  party. 
Contrariwise,  certain  Laodiceans  and  lukewarm  persons  think 
they  may  accommodate-  points  of  religion  by  middle  ways,  and 
taking  part  of  both,  and  -witty^  reconcilements,  as  if  they  would 
make  an  arbitrement^  between  God  and  man.  Both  these 
extremes  are  to  be  avoided ;  which  will  be  done  if  the  league  of 
Christians,  penned  by  our  Saviour  Himself,  were  in  the  two 
cross  clauses  thereof  soundly  and  plainly  expounded  :  '  He  that 
is  not  with  us  is  against  us ;'  and  again,  '  He  that  is  not 
against  us  is  with  us ;'  that  is,  if  the  points  fundamental,  and  of 
substance  in  religion,  were  truly  discerned  and  distinguished 
from  points  not  merely'  of  faith,  but  of  opinion,  order,  or  good 
intention.  This  is  a  thing  may  seem  to  many  a  matter  trivial, 
and  done  already ;  but  if  it  were  done  less  partially,  it  would 
be  embraced  more  generally. 

Of  this  I  may  give  only  this  advice,  according  to  my  small 
model.  ^len  ought  to  take  heed  of  rending  God's  Church  by 
two  kinds  of  controversies ;  the  one  is,  when  the  matter  of  the 
point  controverted  is  too  small  and  light,  nor  worth  the  heat  and 
strife  about  it,  kindled  only  by  contradiction ;  for,  as  it  is  noted 
by  one  of  the  fathers,  Christ's  coat  indeed  had  no  seam,  but  the 
Church's  vesture  was  of  divers  colours ;  whereupon  he  saith,  '  In 
veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit,"' — they  be  two  things,  unity, 
and  uniformity;  the  other  is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point 
controverted  is  great,  but  it  is  driven  to  an  over-great  subtilty 
and  obscurity,  so  that  it  becometh  a  thing  rather  ingenious  than 
substantial.  A  man  that  is  of  judgment  and  understanding 
shall  sometimes  hear  ignorant  men  difier,  and  know  well  within 
himself  that  those  which  so  difier  mean  one  thing,  and  yet  they 
themselves  would  never  agree  :  and  if  it  come  so  to  pass  in  that 


^  I  Kings  ix.  13. 

-  Accommodate.      To  reconcile  ivliat  seems  inconsistent.      '  Part  know  how  to 
accommodate  St.  James  and  St.  Paul  better  than  some  late  reconcilers.' — Norris. 
■*  Witty.     Ingeniotis ;  inventive, 

'  The  deep-revolving  ivitty  Buckingham.' — Shakesj>ere. 
■*  Arbitrement.     Final  decision  ;  judgment. 

'  We  of  the  offending  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arhitrements.' — Shakespere. 
^  Merely.     Absolutely,  purely;   unreservedly,  (from  the  Latin  mervs.) 
'  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunkards.' — Shakespere, 
<"  '  Let  there  be  variety  in  the  robe,  but  let  there  be  no  rent.' 
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distance  of  jnclgmcnt  Avliicli  is  between  man  and  man,  shall  we 
not  think  that  God  abovej  that  knows  the  heart,  doth  not 
discern  that  frail  men,  in  some  of  their  contradictions,  intend 
tlie  same  thing  and  accepteth'  of  both  ?  The  nature  of  such 
controversies  is  excellently  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  warning 
and  precept  tliat  he  giveth  concerning  the  same,  '  Devita  pro- 
fanas  vocnm  novitates  et  oppositiones  falsi  nominis  scientise.'' 
]\Ien  create  oppositions  which  are  not,  and  put  them  into  new 
terms  so  fixed ;  as^  whereas  the  meaning  ouglit  to  govern  the 
term,  the  term  in  effect  governeth  the  meaning. 

There  be  also  two  false  peaces,  or  unities  :  the  one,  when 
the  peace  is  grounded  but  upon  an  implicit  ignorance ;  for  all 
colours  will  agree  in  the  dark :  the  other,  when  it  is  pieced  up 
\ipon  a  direct  admission  of  contraries  in  fundamental  points ;  for 
truth  and  falsehood  in  such  things  are  like  the  iron  and  clay 
in  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image ^ — they  may  cleave  but 
tliey  wnll  not  incorporate. 

Concerning  the  means  of  procuring  unity,  men  must  beware, 
that,  in  the  procuring  or  muniting'  of  religious  unity,  they  do 
not  dissolve  and  deface  the  laws  of  charity  and  of  human  society. 
There  be  two  swords  amongst  Christians,  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal,  and  both  have  their  due  office  and  place  in  the  main- 
tenance of  religion ;  but  we  may  not  take  up  the  third  sword, 
which  is  ]\IahoiTiet's  sword,  or  like  unto  it — that  is,  to  propagate 
religion  by  Avars,  or  by  sanguinary  persecutions  to  force  con- 
sciences— except  it  be  in  cases  of  overt  scandal,  blasphemy,  or 
intermixture  of  practice  against  the  state  j  much  less  to  nourish 
seditions;  to  authorise  conspiracies  and  rebellions;  to  put  the 
sword  into  the  people's  hands,  and  the  like,  tending  to  the 
subversion  of  all  government,  which  is  the  ordinance  of  God ; 


'  Accept  of.      To  approve;  receive  favourably.     '  I  will  appease  him  with  the 
present  tliat  goeth  before  ine,  .  .  .  peradventurc  he  will  accept  of  me.' — Gen.  xxxii. 

*  'Avoid  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oiipositions  of  science  falsely  so  called.' 
—  I  Tiin.\\.  20. 

^  As.    That  {denoting  consequence).  '  The  mariners  were  so  conquered  by  the  stonn 
as  tbey  thought  it  best  with  stricken  sails  to  yield  to  be  governed  by  it.' — Sidney. 

*  Daniel   ii.  33. 

*  Muniting.      The  defending,  fortifying.     '  By  protracting  of  tyme,  King  Henry 
might  fortify  and  munite  all  dangerous  places  anil  passages.' — Hall. 

'All  that  fight  against  her  and  lier  munitions.' — Jeremiah  xxix.  7. 
'  The  ai-m  our  soldier, 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tungne  our  trumpeter, 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps,' — Shakespere. 
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for  this  is  but  to  dash  the  first  table  against  the  second ;  and 
so  to  consider  men  as  Christians^  as'  we  forget  that  they 
are  men.  Lucretius  the  poet,  when  he  beheld  the  act  of  Aga- 
memnon, that  could  endure  the  sacrificing  of  his  own  daughter, 
exclaimed : — 

'Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum.'^ 

What  would  he  have  said,  if  he  had  known  of  the  massacre  in 
France,  or  the  powder  treason  of  England  ?  He  would  have 
been  seven  times  more  epicure^  and  atheist  than  he  was ;  for  as 
the  temporal  sword  is  to  be  drawn  with  great  circumspection  in 
cases  of  religion,  so  it  is  a  thing  monstrous  to  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  common  people ;  let  that  be  left  to  the  anabaptists 
and  other  furies.  It  was  great  blasphemy  when  the  devil  said, 
'I  will  ascend  and  be  like  the  Highest;^  but  it  is  greater 
blasphemy  to  personate  God,  and  bring  him  in  saying,  '  I  will 
descend  and  be  like  the  prince  of  darkness :'  and  what  is  it 
better,  to  make  the  cause  of  religion  to  descend  to  the  cruel 
and  execrable  actions  of  murdering  princes,  butchery  of  people, 
and  subversion  of  states  and  governments  ?  Surely  this  is  to 
bring  down  the  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  the  likeness  of  a  dove, 
in  the  shape  of  a  vulture  or  raven ;  and  to  set  out  of  the  bark 
of  a  Christian  church,  a  flag  of  a  bark  of  pirates  and  assassins : 
therefore  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  Church,  by  doctrine  and 
decree,  princes  by  their  sword,  and  all  learning,  both  christian 
and  moral,  as  by  their  mercury  rod  to  damn  and  send  to  hell 
for  ever,  those  facts  and  opinions  tending  to  the  support  of  the 
same,  as  hath  been  already  in  good  part  done.  Surely  in 
councils  concerning  religion,  that  counsel  of  the  Apostle  should 
be  prefixed,  'Ira  hominis  non  implet  justitiam  Dei/'^  audit 
was  a  notable  observation  of  a  wise  father,  and  no  less  in- 
genuously confessed,  that  those  which  held  and  persuaded" 
pressure  of  consciences,  were  commonly  interested  therein 
themselves  for  their  own  ends. 


'  As.     That.     See  page  23. 

"  '  So  many  evils  could  religion  induce.' — Lticret.  i.  pr^. 

2  Epicure.  Epicurean ;  n  follower  of  Epicurus.  '  Here  he  describeth  the  fury 
of  the  Epicures,  which  is  the  highest  and  deepest  mischief  of  all ;  even  to  contempne 
the  very  God.'  ■*  Isaiah  xiv.  14. 

•'■  '  The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.' — James  i.  20. 

<'  Persuade.  To  iiiculcafe.  '  To  children  afraid  of  vain  images,  we  persuade 
confidence  by  making  them  handle  and  look  near  such  things.' — Bishop  Taylor. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

'  //  is  a  /i(ip/>i/  thinii  o'/wn  Religion  is  ircU  contained  trit/iin  the 
true  bond  of  iiniti/.'^ 

It  is,  therefore,  very  important  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  tlic 
natnre  of  tlic  christian  nnity  sjjoken  of  in  the  Scrijjtnrcs,  and 
to  mulerstand  in  what  tliis  '  trne  bond  of  unity'  consists,  so 
often  alhided  to  and  earnestly  dwelt  on  by  our  Sacred  Writers. 
The  unity  they  speak  of  does  not  mean  agreement  in  doctrine. 
nor  yet  concord  and  mutual  good  will ;  though  these  arc  strongly 
insisted  on  by  the  Apostles.  Nor,  again,  docs  it  mean  that  all 
Christians  belong,  or  ought  to  belong,  to  some  one  society  on 
eartli.  This  is  what  the  Apostles  never  aimed  at,  and  what 
never  was  actually  the  state  of  things,  from  the  time  that 
the  christian  religion  extended  beyond  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Church  is  inidonbtcdly  one,  and  so  is  the  human  race  one ; 
but  not  as  a  society  or  community,  for,  as  such,  it  is  only  one 
•when  considered  as  to  its  future  existence.-'  The  teaching  of 
Scripture  clearly  is,  that  believers  on  earth  are  part  of  a  great 
society  (church  or  congregation),  of  which  the  Head  is  in 
heaven,  and  of  whicli  many  of  the  members  only  '  live  unto 
Ciod,'  or  exist  in  his  counsels, — some  having  long  since  departed, 
and  some  being  not  yet  born.  The  universal  Church  of  Christ 
may  therefore  be  said  to  be  ONE  in  reference  to  HIM,  its 
supreme  Head  in  heaven ;  but  it  is  not  one  community  on 
earth.  And  even  so  the  human  race  is  one  in  respect  of  the 
One  Creator  and  Governor ;  but  this  does  not  make  it  one 
family  or  one  state.  And  though  all  men  are  bound  to  live  in 
peace,  and  to  be  kindly  disposed  towards  every  fellow  creature, 
and  all  bound  to  agree  in  thinking  and  doing  whatever  is 
right,  yet  they  are  not  at  all  bound  to  live  under  one  single 
government,  extending  over  the  whole  world.  Nor,  again,  are 
all  nations  bound  to  have  the  same  form  of  govennncnt,  regal 
or  republican,  &c.  That  is  a  matter  left  to  their  discretion. 
But  all  are  bound  to  do  their  best  to  promote  the  great  objects 
for  which  all  government  is  instituted, — good  order,  justice, 
and  public  prosperity. 


Great  part  of  what  follows  Ls  extracted  from  a  Charge  of  some   years  back. 
^  See  Bishop  Hiuds's  Iliilory  of  ttie  Orijin  of  Chrislianily. 
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And  even  so  the  Apostles  founded  christian  churches,  all 
based  on  the  same  principles,  all  sharing  common  privileges, — 
'  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism/ — and  all  having  the  same 
object  in  view,  but  all  quite  independent  of  each  other.  And 
while,  by  the  inspiration  of  Him  who  knew  what  was  in  Man, 
they  delineated  those  christian  principles  which  man  could  not 
have  devised  for  himself,  each  Church  has  been  left,  by  the 
same  divine  foresight,  to  make  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples in  its  symbols,  its  forms  of  worship,  and  its  ecclesiastical 
regulations;  and,  while  steering  its  course  by  the  chart  and 
compass  which  his  holy  Word  supplies,  to  regulate  for  itself 
the  sails  and  rudder,  according  to  the  winds  and  currents  it 
may  meet  with. 

Now,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  sort  of  variation  resulting 
from  this  independence  and  freedom,  so  far  from  breaking  the 
bond,  is  the  best  preservative  of  it.  A  number  of  neighbouring 
families,  living  in  perfect  unity,  will  l)e  thrown  into  discord  as 
soon  as  you  compel  them  to  form  one  family,  and  to  observe 
in  things  intrinsically  indifferent,  the  same  rules.  One,  for 
instance,  likes  early  hours,  and  another  late  ;  one  likes  the  win- 
dows open,  and  another  shut ;  and  thus,  by  being  brought  too 
close  together,  they  are  driven  into  ill-will,  by  one  being  per- 
petually forced  to  give  way  to  another.  Of  this  character 
were  the  disputatious  which  arose  (though  they  subsequently 
assumed  a  different  character)  about  church  music,  the  posture 
of  the  communicants,  the  colours  of  a  minister's  dress,  the  time 
of  keeping  Easter,  &c. 

This  independence  of  each  Church  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  error  of  leaving  too  much  to  individual  discretion  of 
the  minister  or  members  of  each  Church.  To  have  absolutely 
no  terms  of  communion  at  all, — no  tests  of  the  fitness  of  any 
one  to  be  received  as  a  member,  or  a  member  of  each  Church 
respectively, — would  be  to  renounce  entirely  the  character  of  a 
christian  Church ;  since  of  such  a  body  it  is  plain  that  a  Jew, 
a  Polytheist,  or  an  Atheist  might,  quite  as  consistently  as  a 
Christian,  be  a  meml)er,  or  even  a  governor.  And  though  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures  only,  are  to  be  appealed  to  for  a 
decision  on  questions  of  doctrine,  yet  to  have  (as  some  have 
wildly  proposed)  no  test  of  communion  but  the  very  words  of 
Scripture,  would  be  scarcely  less  extravagant  than  having  no 
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test  at  all,  since  there  is  no  one  professing  Christianity  who 
docs  not  maintain  that  his  sentiments  are  in  accordance  with 
the  true  meaning  of  Scriptnre,  however  absnrd  or  pernicious 
these  sentiments  may  really  be.  For  it  is  notorious  that 
Scripture  itself  is  at  least  as  liable  as  human  formularies  (and 
indeed  more  so)  to  have  forced  interpretations  put  on  its 
language. 

Accordingly,  there  is  no  christian  communitv  which  docs 
not,  in  some  way  or  other,  apply  some  other  test  besides  the 
very  words  of  Scripture.  Some  churches,  indeed,  do  not 
reduce  any  such  test  to  writing,  or  express  it  in  any  fixed 
form,  so  as  to  enable  every  one  to  know  beforehand  precisely 
how  much  he  will  be  required  to  bind  himself  to.  But,  never- 
theless,  these  Churches  do  apply  a  test,  and  very  often  a  much 
more  stringent,  elaborate,  and  minute  test  than  o'ur  Liturgij  and 
Articles.  In  such  communities,  the  candidate  pastor  of  a 
congregation  is  not,  to  be  sure,  called  on  to  subscribe  in  writing 
a  definite  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  by  learned  and  pious 
persons  after  mature  deliberation,  and  publicly  set  forth  l)y 
common  authority,— but  he  is  called  upon  to  converse  with  the 
leading  members  of  the  congregation,  and  satisfy  them  as  to  the 
soundness  of  his  views;  not,  of  course,  by  merely  repeating 
texts  of  Scripture— which  a  man  of  any  vic^ts  might  do,  and  do 
honestly ;  but  by  explaining  the  sense  in  which  he  understands 
the  Scriptures.  Thus,  instead  of  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  he  subscribes  the  sentiments  of  the  leading  members— 
for  the  time  being— of  that  particular  congregation  over  which 
he  is  to  be  placed  as  teacher.' 

And  thus  it  is  that  tests  of  some  kind  or  other,  written  or 
unwritten  (that  is,  transmitted  by  oral  tradition),  fixed  for  the 
whole  Body,  or  variable,  according  to  the  discretion  of  par- 
ticular governors,  are,  and  must  be,  used  in  ever>^  christian 
Church.  This  is  doing  no  more  than  is  evidently  allowable 
and  expedient.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  when  any  Church, 
by  an  unwarrantable  assumption,  requires  all  who  would  claim' 


«.nr  .  ?'^/r  !  .^T'*'  I  ■♦•'''•  ^  '"''■^  ''"«'*'"'  accordingly,  a  minister  of  a 
contmental  Protestant  Cln.reh  strongly  ol.joct  to  all  subscriptions  to  Articles,  sav- 
ing, that  a  man  sl.oul.l  only  be  ciilled  on  to  profess  his  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  •  an"d 


yet,  a  few  minutes  aftenvaris,  denouncing  as  a  '  Katioualist'  another  Prot^tant 
minister. 
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the  cliristian  name  to  assent  to  lier  doctriues  and  conform  to 
her  worship^  whether  they  approve  of  them  or  not, — to  renounce 
all  exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  and  to  profess  belief  in  what- 
ever the  Church  has  received  or  may  hereafter  receive. 

'  Tlie  religion  of  the  heathen  consisted  rather  in  rites  and  cere- 
monies than  in  amj  constant  religious  belief.  .  .  .  But  the 
true  God  hath  this  attribute/  ^c. 

Bacon  here  notices  the  characteristic  that  distinguishes  the 
christian  religion  from  the  religion  of  the  heathen.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  heathen  not  only  was  not  true,  but  was  not  even 
supported  as  true ;  it  not  only  deserved  no  belief,  but  it 
demanded  none.  The  very  pretension  to  truth — the  very 
demand  of  faith — were  characteristic  distinctions  of  Christianity. 
It  is  truth  resting  on  evidence,  and  requiring  belief  in  it,  on 
the  ground  of  its  truth.  The  first  object,  therefore,  of  the 
adherents  of  such  a  religion  must  be  that  Truth  which  its  divine 
Author  pointed  out  as  defining  the  very  nature  of  his  kingdom, 
of  his  objects,  and  of  his  claims.  '  For  this  cause  came  I  into 
the  world,  that  I  might  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one 
that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  And  if  Truth  could  be 
universally  attained.  Unity  would  be  attained  also,  since  Truth 
is  one.  On  the  other  hand,  Unity  may  conceivably  be  attained 
by  agreement  in  error ;  so  that  while  by  the  universal  adoption 
of  a  right  faith,  unity  would  be  secured,  incidentally,  the  attain- 
ment of  unity  would  be  no  security  for  truth. 

It  is  in  relation  to  the  paramount  claim  of  truth  that  the 
view  we  have  given  of  the  real  meaning  of  Church  Unity  in 
Scripture  is  of  so  much  importance ;  for  the  mistake  of  repre- 
senting it  as  consisting  in  having  one  community  on  earth,  to 
which  all  Christians  belong,  or  ought  to  belong,  and  to  whose 
government  all  are  bound  to  submit,  has  led  to  truth  being 
made  the  secondary,  and  not  the  paramount,  object.- 

What  the  Romanist  means  by  renouncing  'private  judgment' 
and  adhering  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  is,  substantially, 
what  many  Protestants  express  by  saying,  '  We  make  truth  the 
first  and  paramount  object,  and   the    others,  unity.'      The  two 


1  John  xviii.  37.  ^  See  Charge  on  the  Claims  of  Truth  and  of  Vniit/. 
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expressions,  when  rightly  uiulcrstood,  denote  the  same ;  but 
they  each  require  some  explanation  to  prevent  their  l)cinj^ 
undei-stood  incorrectly,  and  even  luifairly. 

A  Roman  Catholic  does  exercise  private  judgment,  once  for 
all,  if  (not  through  carelessness,  but  on  earnest  and  solemn 
deliberation)  he  resolves  to  place  himself  completely  under  the 
guidance  of  that  Church  (as  represented  by  his  priest)  which  he 
judges  to  have  been  divinely  appointed  for  that  pm-pose.  And 
in  so  doing  he  considers  himself,  not  as  manifesting  indiflerencc 
about  truth,  but  as  taking  the  -way  by  which  he  will  attain 
either  complete  and  universal  religious  truth,  or  at  Iej\st  a 
greater  amount  of  it  than  could  have  been  attained  otherwise. 
To  speak  of  such  a  person  as  indifl'crcnt  about  truth,  would  be 
not  only  uncharitable,  but  also  as  unreasonable  as  to  suppose  a 
man  indiflerent  about  his  health,  or  about  his  property,  because, 
distrusting  his  own  judgment  on  points  of  medicine  or  of  law, 
he  places  himself  under  the  direction  of  those  whom  he  has 
judged  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  physician  and  lawyer. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Protestant,  in  advocating  private  judg- 
ment, does  not,  as  some  have  represented,  necessarily  maintain 
that  every  man  should  set  himself  to  study  and  interpret  for 
liimself  the  Scriptures  (which,  we  should  recollect,  are  written 
in  the  IIel)rew  and  Greek  languages),  without  seeking  or 
accepting  aid  from  any  instructors,  wiiether  under  the  title  of 
translators  (for  a  translator,  who  claims  no  inspiration,  is,  mani- 
festly, a  human  instructor  of  the  people  as  to  the  sense  of 
Scripture),  or  whether  called  commentators,  preachers,  or  by 
whatever  other  name.  Indeed,  considering  the  multitude  of 
tracts,  commentaries,  expositions,  and  discourses  of  various 
forms,  that  have  been  put  forth  and  assiduously  circulated  by 
Protestants  of  all  denominations,  for  the  avowed  purpose  (be  it 
well  or  ill  executed)  of  giving  religious  instruction,  it  is  really 
strange  that  such  an  interpretation  as  I  have  alluded  to  should 
ever  have  been  put  on  the  phrase  'private  judgment.'  For,  to 
advert  to  a  parallel  ease  of  daily  occurrence,  all  would  recom- 
mend a  student  of  mathematics,  for  instance,  or  of  any  branch 
of  natural  philosophy,  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  well-qualified  pro- 
fessor or  tutor.  And  yet  he  would  be  thought  to  have  studied 
in  vain,  if  he  should  ever  think  of  taking  on  trust  any  mathe- 
matical or  physical  truth  on  the  word  of  his  instructors.      It  is, 
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on  the  contrary,  their  part  to  teach  Mm  hoiv — by  demonstration 
or  by  experiment — to  verify  each  point  for  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adherents  of  a  Church  claiming  to 
be  infallible  on  all  essential  points,  and  who,  consequently, 
profess  to  renounce  private  judgment,  these  (besides  that,  as 
has  been  just  said,  they  cannot  but  judge  for  themselves  as  to 
one  point — that  very  claim  itself)  have  also  room  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment,  and  often  do  exercise  it,  on  questions  as  to  ivhat 
points  are  essential,  and  for  which,  consequently,  infallible 
rectitude  is  insured.  Thus  the  Janseuists,  when  certain  doc- 
trines were  pronounced  heretical  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  which 
condemned  Jansenius  for  maintaining  them,  admitted,  as  in  duty 
bound,  the  decision  that  they  ivere  heretical,  but  denied  that 
they  were  implied  in  Jansenius's  writings ;  and  of  this  latter 
point  the  Pope,  they  said,  was  no  more  qualified  or  authorised 
to  decide  than  any  other  man.  And  we  should  be  greatly 
mistaken  if  we  were  to  assume  that  all  who  have  opposed  wdiat 
w-e  are  accustomed  to  call  'the  Reformation^  were  satisfied  that 
there  was  nothing  in  their  Church  that  needed  reform,  or  wei-e 
necessarily  indifl'erent  about  the  removal  of  abuses.  We  know 
that,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  pointed  out  and  complained 
of,  and  studied  to  have  remedied,  sundry  corruptions  that  had 
crept  into  their  Church,  and  which  were,  in  many  instances, 
sanctioned  by  its  highest  authorities. 

Sincere,  one  must  suppose,  and  strong,  must  have  been  the 
conviction  of  several  Avho  both  did  and  suftered  much  in 
labouring  after  such  remedy.  And  it  would  be  absurd,  as  Avell 
as  uncharitable,  to  take  for  granted  that  Erasmus,  for  instance, 
and,  still  more,  Pascal,  and  all  the  Jansenists,  were  withheld 
merely  by  personal  fear,  or  other  personal  motives,  from  revolt- 
ing against  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  they  conceived,  no 
doubt,  that  what  they  considered  Church-Unity  was  to  be  pre- 
served at  any  cost ;  that  a  separation  from  what  they  regarded 
as  the  Catholic  (or  Universal)  Church,  was  a  greater  evil  than 
all  others  combined.  If,  without  loss  of  unity,  they  could 
succeed  in  removing  any  of  those  other  evils,  for  such  a  reform 
they  would  gladly  labour.  But,  if  not,  to  Unity  anything  and 
everything  was  to  be  sacrificed. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  sentiment  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest_,  apparently  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  character,,  who, 
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about  three  or  four  years  ago,  had  interviews,  at  his  own  desire, 
with  several  of  our  bishops.  He  spoke  very  strongly  of  the 
unseemly  and  lamentable  spcetacle  (and  who  could  not  but 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  it  ?)  of  disunion  and  contention 
among  Christ's  professed  followers  ;  and  he  dwelt  much  upon 
the  duty  of  earnestly  praying  and  striving  for  unity. 

In  reference  to  this  point,  it  was  thought  needful  to  remind 
him,  that  two  parties,  while  apparently  agreeing  in  their  prayers 
and  endcavoiu-s  for  unity,  might  possibly  mean  by  it  difterent 
things;  the  one  miderstanding  by  it  the  submission  of  all 
Christians  to  the  government  of  one  single  ecclesiastical  com- 
munity  on  earth  ;  the  other,  merely  mutual  kiiulness  and  agree- 
ment in  faith.  Several  passages  of  Scripture  were  pointed  out 
to  him,  tending  to  prove  that  the  churches  founded  by  the 
Apostles  were  all  quite  independent  of  each  other,  or  of  any 
one  central  Body.  To  one  among  the  many  passages  which  go 
to  prove  this,  I  directed  his  especial  attention  ;  that  in  which 
Paul's  final  interview  (as  he  believed  it)  with  the  elders  of 
Miletus  and  Ephcsus  is  recorded  [Acts  xx.).  Foreseeing  the 
dangers  to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  even  from  false  teachers 
amongst  themselves,  and  of  which  he  had  been  earnestly  warn- 
ing them  for  three  yeai*s,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  not 
have  directed  them  to  Peter  or  his  successors  at  Rome  or  else- 
where, if  he  had  known  of  any  central  supreme  Church,  pro- 
vided as  an  infallible  guide,  to  whose  decisions  they  might 
safely  refer  when  doubts  or  disputes  should  arise.  It  follows 
therefore  inevital)ly  that  he  knew  of  none.  But  all  Christians 
were  exhorted  to  '  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.'  Such  unity,  he  was  reminded  (for  he  was  formerly  a 
minister  of  our  Church),  is  the  subject  of  a  special  petition  in 
our  Prayer  for  all  Conditions  of  Men,  and  in  several  others. 

It  was  remarked  to  him,  that  Truth  had  a  paramouut  claim 
to  be  the  first  object ;  and  that  since  Truth  is  one,  all  svlio 
reach  Truth  will  reach  Unity;  but  that  men  may,  and  often 
do,  gain  Unity  without  Truth. 

He  was  reminded,  moreover,  that  agreement  among  Chris- 
tians, though  an  object  we  should  wish  for,  and  endeavour  by 
all  allowable  means  to  promote,  must,  after  all,  depend  on  others 
as  much  as  on  ourselves ;  and  our  endeavour  may  be  com- 
pletely defeated  through  their  fault :  whereas  truth  is  a  benefit 
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— and  a  benefit  of  the  first  importance — to  those  who  receive  it 
themselves,  even  though  they  should  have  to  lament  its  rejection 
by  many  others. 

And  it  was  pointed  out  to  him,  that  to  pray  and  strive  for 
truth,  and  to  be  ever  open  to  conviction,  does  not  (as  he  seemed 
to  imagine)  imply  a  ivavering  faith,  and  an  anticipation  of 
change.  When  any  one  prints  from  moveable  types,  this  does 
not  imply  that  he  has  committed,  or  that  he  suspects,  typogra- 
phical errors,  any  more  than  if  he  had  employed  an  engraved 
plate.  The  types  are  not  moveable  in  the  sense  of  being  loose 
and  liable  to  casual  change.  He  may  be  challenging  all  the 
world  to  point  out  an  error,  showing  that  any  can  be  corrected 
if  they  do  detect  one ;  though,  perhaps,  he  is  fully  convinced 
that  there  are  none. 

He  was,  in  conclusion,  reminded  that  '  no  man  can  serve 
two  masters;'  not  because  they  are  wece^^oxAy  opposed,  but 
because  they  are  not  necessarily  combined,  and  cases  may  arise 
in  which  the  one  must  give  way  to  the  other.  There  is  no 
necessary  opposition  even  between  '  God  and  Mammon,'  if  by 
'  Mammon'  we  understand  worldly  prosperity.  For  it  will 
commonly  happen  that  a  man  will  thrive  the  better  in  the 
world  from  the  honesty,  frugality,  and  temperance  which  he 
may  be  practising  from  higher  motives.  And  there  is  not  even 
anything  necessarily  wrong  in  aiming  at  temporal  advantages. 
But  whoever  is  resolved  on  obtaining  wealth  in  one  way  or 
another  ('si  possis,  recte;  si  non,  quocunque  modo,  rem')  will 
occasionally  be  led  to  violate  duty ;  and  he,  again,  who  is  fully 
bent  on  '  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness,' will  sometimes  find  himself  called  on  to  incur  temporal 
losses.  And  so  it  is  with  the  occasionally  rival  claims  of  Truth, 
and  of  Unity,  or  of  any  two  objects  which  may  possibly  be,  in 
some  instance,  opposed.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  which 
is,  in  that  case,  to  give  way.  One  must  be  the  supreme, — must 
be  the  '  master.' 

'  Either  he  will  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other.'  This 
seems  to  refer  to  cases  in  which  a  radical  opposition  between 
the  two  does  exist :  '  or  else  he  will  cleave  to  the  one, 
and  despise  [i.e.  disregard  and  neglect)  the  other.'  This 
latter  seems  to  be  the  description  of  those  cases  in  which 
there  is    no    such    necessary  opposition  j  only,  that   cases    will 
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sometimes   arise,  in  wliich  the   one    or   the    other  must  be  dis- 
regardeil. 

'  men  Atheists  and  profane  persons  do  hear  of  so  n^any  and 
contrary  opinions  in  religion,  it  doth  arcrt  them  from  the 
Church.'  '' 

There  oeeurs  in  a  late  number  of  a  leading  Periodieal  a 
remark,  .vhieh  one  may  find  also  ,n  the  mouths  of  manv  and 
m  the  mnuls  of  very  many  more,-that  the  great  diver;itv  of 
religious  opinions  prevailing  in  the  world,  and  the  absenee  Jf  all 
superhuman  provision  against  them,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  the  will  ^ 
of  the  -  1;-Jjh  y  that  sueh  should  be  the  ease,_that  men  were 
desujned  to  hold  all  diversities  of  religious  belief.  Now  the 
mferenee  whieh  will  naturally  be  drawn,  on  further  reflec- 
tion from  this  IS,  that  it  is  uo  matter  whether  wc  hold  truth 
or  falsehood;  and  next,  that  there  is  no  truth  at  all  in  ann 
religion.  •' 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  same  reasoning  would  go  to  prove 
tliat  smee  there  is  no  infallible  and  universally  aceessible  guide 
v^jnorals,  and  men  greatly  differ  in  their  judgments  of  what  is 
morally  right  and  wrong,  henee  we  are  to  infer  that  God  did 
not  design  men  to  agree  on  this  point  neither,  and  that  it 
mat  ers  not  whether  we  acA  on  right  or  wrong  principles;  and 
m  short,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  right  and  wrong;  bui 
only  what  each  man  thinks.  The  two  opposite  errors,  fr^m  the 
san^  source,  are,  '  If  God  wills  all  men  to  believe,  and  to  act, 
rightly  He  must  have  given  us  an  infallible  and  accessible 
guide  for  belief  and  practice.  (i.)  But  He  does  so  will  •  there- 
fore, there  is  such  a  guide  :  and  (2.)  He  has  not  given  ns  anv 
such  guide;  therefore,  He  does  not  will  all  men  to  believe  and 
act  rightly.' 

Now,  this  is  to  confound  the  two  senses  of  WILL  as  dis 
tinguished  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  17th  Article  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  most  absur.l 
errors,  and  the  most  heinous  crimes,  may  be  said  to  be  accord- 
mg  to  the  divmc  AVUl :  since  God  does  not  interpose  his  omni 
potence  to  prevent  them.  But  'in  our  doings,'  says  that 
Article  'that  Will  of  God  is  to  be  followed  .^li^h  we  1  v 
expressly  declared  in  Holy  Writ.' 
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'  It  is  certain,  that  heresies  and  schisms  are,  of  all  others,  the 

greatest  scandals' 
'  Nothing  doth  so  much  keep  men  out  of  the  Church,  and  drive 

men  out  of  the  Church,  as  breach  of  unity.' 

If  proof  of  the  truth  of  Bacon's  remark  were  needed,  it 
might  be  fomid  in  the  fact,  that  among  the  more  immediate 
causes  of  the  stationary,  or  even  receding,  condition  of  the 
Reformation,  for  nearly  three  centuries,— a  condition  so  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  anticipations  excited  in  both  friends  and 
foes  by  its  first  rapid  advance,— the  one  Avhich  has  been  most 
frequently  remarked  upon  is  the  contentions  among  Protestants, 
who,  soon  after  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolt  from  Rome,  began 
to  expend  the  chief  part  of  their  energies  in  contests  with  each 
other  ;  and  often  showed  more  zeal,  and  even  fiercer  hostihty, 
against  rival- Protestants,  than  against  the  systems  and  the 
principles  which  they  agreed  in  condemning.  The  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  are  ready  to  waive  all 
internal  differences,  and  unite  actively,  as  against  a  common 
enemy,  in  opposing  the  Greek  Church,  and  all  denominations 
of  Protestants.  They  are  like  a  disciplined  army  imder  a  single 
supreme  leader ;  in  which,  whatever  jealousies  and  dissensions 
may  exist  among  the  individual  officers  and  soldiers,  every  one 
is  at  his  post  whenever  the  trumpet  gives  the  call  to  arms,  and 
the  whole  act  as  one  man  against  the  hostile  army.  Pro- 
testants, on  the  contrary,  labour  under  the  disadvantages  which 
are  well  known  in  military  history,  of  an  allied  army— a  host 
of  confederates,— who  are  often  found  to  forget  the  common 
cause,  and  desert,  or  even  oppose  one  another. 

Hence,  it  is  continually  urged  against  the  Reformed  Churches, 
'  See  what  comes  of  allowing  private  judgment  in  religion. 
Protestants,  who  profess  to  sacrifice  everything  to  truth,  do  not, 
after  all,  attain  it,  for  if  they  did,  they  would  all  (as  has  been 
just  observed)  be  agreed.  The  exercise  of  their  private  judg- 
ment  does  but  expose  them  to  the  disadvantages  of  divisions, 
without,  after  all,  securing  to  them  an  infallible  certainty  of 
attaining  truth  ;  while  those  who  submit  to  the  decisions  of  one 
supreme  central  authority,  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  being 
united  against  every  common  adversary.' 

And  this  advantage  certainly  does  exist,  and  ought  not  to  be 
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denied,  or  kept  out  of  sight.  The  principle  is  indeed  sound, 
of  makinj^  truth,  as  embraced  on  sincere  conviction,  the  first 
object,  and  unity  a  secondary  one ;  and  if  Man  were  a  less  im- 
perfect Being  than  he  is,  all  who  adhered  to  that  principle 
would,  as  has  been  said,  be  agreed  and  united  ;  and  truth  and 
rectitude  would  have  their  natural  advantages  over  their  oppo- 
sitcs.  But  as  it  is,  what  we  generally  find,  is  truth  mixed  with 
human  error,  aiul  genuine  religion  tainted  with  an  alloy  of 
human  weaknesses  and  prejudices.  And  this  it  is  that  gives 
a  certain  degree  of  advantage  to  any  system— whether  in  itself 
true  or  false— which  makes  union,  and  submission  to  a  supreme 
authority  on  earth,  the  first  point. 

If  you  exhort  men  to  seek  truth,  and  to  cnil)raec  what,  on 
deliberate  examination,  they  are  convinced  is  truth,  they  may 
follow  this  advice,  and  yet— considering  what  Man  is— may  be 
expected  to  arrive  at  diticrent  conclusions.  But  if  you  exhort 
them  to  agree,  and  with  that  view,  to  make  a  compromise, — 
each  consenting  (like  the  Roman  Triumvirs  of  old,  who  sacrificed 
to  each  other's  cimiity  their  respective  friends)  to  proscribe  some 
of  their  own  convictions,— then,  if  they  follow  this  advice,  the 
end  sought  will  be  accomplished. 

But  surely  the  advantages,  great  as  they  are,  of  union,  are 
too  dearly  purchased  at  such  a  price ;  since,  besides  the  possi- 
bility that  men  may  be  united  in  what  is  erroneous  and  wrong 
in  itself,  there  is  this  additional  evil— and  this  should  be 
remembered  above  all,— that  whatever  absolute  truth  there  may 
^H.'^^j^at  is  assented  to  on  such  a  principle,  it  is  not  truth  to 
those  who  assent  to  it  not  on  conviction,  but  for  union's  sake. 
And  what  is  in  itself  right  to  be  done,  is  wrong  to  hira  who 
does  it  without  the  approbation  of  his  own  judgment,  at  the 
bidding  of  others,  and  with  a  view  to  their  co-operation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  unity — whether  among  all  Christians,  or 
any  portion  of  them— which  is  the  result  of  their  all  holding 
the  same  truth, — this  unity  is  not  the  less  perfect  from  its  being 
incidental,  and  not  the  primarj-  object  aimed  at,  and  to  which 
all  else  was  to  be  sacrificed.  But  those  who  have  only  inci- 
dentally adhered  to  what  is  in  itself  perfectly  right,  may  be 
themselves  wrong;  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  who 
may  have  fallen  into  error  on  some  points,  but  who  are  on  the 
A\  hole  siucere  votaries  of  truth. 

D  2 
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Another  disadvantage  that  is  to  be  weighed  against  the 
advantages  of  an  unity  based  on  implicit  submission  to  a  certain 
supreme  authority,  is  that  the  adlierents  of  such  a  system  are 
deprived  of  the  character  of  ivitnesses. 

When  a  man  professes,  and  we  are  unable  to  disprove  the 
sincerity  of  the  profession,  that  he  has  been,  on  examination, 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  certain  doctrine,  he  is  a  tvitness  to 
the  force  of  the  reasons  which  have  convinced  him.  But  those 
who  take  the  contrary  course  give,  in  reahty,  no  testimony  at 
all,  except  to  the  fact  that  they  have  received  so  and  so  from 
their  guide.  They  are  like  copies  of  some  printed  document 
(whether  many  or  few,  makes  no  difference),  struck  off  from  the 
same  types,  and  which  consequently  can  have  no  more  weight 
as  evidence,  than  one.  So  also,  the  shops  supply  us  with 
abundance  of  busts  and  prints  of  some  eminent  man,  'all 
striking  likenesses — of  each  other.' 

If  there  were  but  a  hundred  persons  in  all  the  world  who 
professed  to  have  fully  convinced  themselves,  independently  of 
each  other's  authority,  of  the  truth  of  a  certain  conclusion,  and 
these  were  men  of  no  more  than  ordinary  ability,  their  declara- 
tion would  have  incalculably  more  weight  than  that  of  a  hun- 
dred millions,  even  though  they  were  the  most  sagacious  and 
learned  men  that  ever  existed,  maintaining  the  opposite  con- 
clusion, but  having  previously  resolved  to  forego  all  exercise 
of  their  own  judgment,  and  to  receive  implicitly  what  is  dictated 
to  them.  For,  the  testimony  (to  use  a  simple  and  obvious 
illustration)  of  even  a  small  number  of  eye-ivitnesses  of  any 
transaction,  even  though  possessing  no  extraordinary  powers  of 
vision,  would  outweigh  that  of  countless  millions  who  should 
have  resolved  to  close  their  eyes,  and  to  receive  and  retail  the 
report  they  heard  from  a  single  individual. 

So  important  in  giving  weight  to  testimony,  is  the  absence  of 
all  concert,  or  suspicion  of  concert,  that  probably  one  of  the 
causes  which  induced  the  Apostles,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  found  several  distinct  and  independent  Churches, 
instead  of  a  single  community  under  one  government  on  earth, 
was,  the  increased  assurance  thus  afforded  of  the  doctrines  and 
of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  received  by  all.  For,  it  was  not—as 
some  have  imagined — any  General  Council  or  Synod  of  the 
Universal  Church,  that  determined  what  books  and  what  doc- 
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trines  should  be  received.  No  one  of  the  early  General  Coun- 
cils did  more  than  declare  what  had  been  already  received  by 
the  spontaneous  decision  of  each  of  many  distinct  Churches, — 
which  had  thus  borne,  long  before,  their  independent  testimony 
to  the  books  and  the  doctrines  of  Christ's  inspired  servants. 

So  well  is  all  this  understood  by  crafty  controversialists, 
that  they  usually  endeavour  to  represent  all  who  chance  to 
agree  in  maintaining  what  they  would  oppose,  as  belonging  to 
some  School,  Party,  or  Association  of  some  kind,  and  in  some 
way  combined,  and  acting  in  concert ;  and  this  when  there  is  no 
proof,  or  shadow  of  proof,  of  any  such  combination,  except  co- 
incidence of  opinion.  They  are  represented  (to  serve  a  purpose) 
as  disciples  of  such  and  such  a  leader.  But  '  there  are  three 
senses  in  which  men  are  sometimes  called  'disciples'  of  any 
other  person;  (1.)  incorrectly,  from  tiieir  simply  maintaining 
something  that  he  maintains,  without  any  profession  or  proof 
of  its  being  derived  from  him.  Thus,  Augustine  was  a  predesti- 
narian,  and  so  was  Mahomet ;  yet  no  one  supposes  that  the  one 
derived  his  belief  from  the  other.  It  is  very  common,  however, 
to  say  of  another,  that  he  is  an  Arian,  Athanasian,  Soeinian,  &c., 
which  tends  to  mislead,  unless  it  is  admitted,  or  can  be  proved, 
that  he  learnt  his  opinions  from  this  or  that  master.  (2.)  When 
certain  persons  avow  that  fliey  have  adopted  the  views  of 
another,  not  however  on  his  authority,  but  from  holding  them 
to  be  agreeable  to  reason  or  to  Scripture ;  as  the  Platonic,  and 
most  other  philosophical  sects  :  the  Lutherans,  Zuinglians,  &c. 
(3.)  When,  like  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and.  as  it  is  said,  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  the  adherents  of  certain  Churches,  they 
profess  to  receive  their  system  on  the  authority  of  their  master 
or  Church;  to  acquiesce  in  an  '  ipse-dixit ;'  or,  to  receive  all 
that  the  Church  receives.  These  three  senses  should  be  carefully 
kept  distinct." 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  assailants  of  Bishop  Hampden's 
Banipton  Lectures  (a  writer  who  afterwards  seceded  openly  to 
Rome)  distinctly  asserted  that  Dr.  II.,  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Hinds, 
Mr.  Blanco  White,  and  Archbishop  Whately  were  '  united  in  the 
closest  bonds  of  private  friendship,  as  well  as  of  agreement  in  doe- 
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trine/  Whether  this  was  a  known  faiscliood,  or  a  mere  random  as- 
sertion, thrown  outwithout  anyknowledge  at  all  ahout  the  matter, 
one  cannot  decide.  But  t\\cfuct  is,  that  Dr.  Arnold  never  had  any 
close  intimacy  with  Dr.  Hampden;  and  with  Dr.  Hinds,  and  Mr. 
B,  White,— he  had  not  so  much  as  a  visiting  acquaintance  !' 

Now  though  the  alleged  '  private  friendship' — had  it  existed 
—would  have  been  nothing  in  itself  blaraeable,  one  may  easily 
see  the  purpose  of  the  fabrication.  That  purpose  evidently  was, 
to  impair  in  some  degree  the  independent  testimony  of  the 
persons  mentioned,  as  to  the  points  wherein  they  coincided,  by 
insinuating  that  they  had  conspired  together  to  found  some 
kind  of  school  or  party ;  and  that,  in  furtherance  of  such  a 
plan,  they  might  possibly  have  been  biassed  in  their  several 
judgments,  or  have  made  something  of  a  compromise. 

How  very  probable  such  a  result  is,  was  strikingly  shown, 
shortly  after,  by  the  formation  of  the  '  Tract-party.'  Of  the 
persons  who  (deliberately  and  avowedly)  combined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advocating  certain  principles,  some — as  they  themselves 
subsequently  declared — disapproved  of  much  that  was  put  forth 
in  several  of  the  IVacls  for  the  Times,  yet  thought  it  best 
to  suppress  their  disapprobation,  and  to  continue  to  favour  the 
publication,  till  the  advocacy  of  unsound  views  had  reached  an 
alarming  height. 

The  ingenuity  displayed  in  many  of  those  Tracts  has  given 
currency  to  doctrines  in  themselves  open  to  easy  refutation ; 
and  the  high  character  for  learning  of  some  of  the  writers, 
doubtless  contributed  to  their  success ;  but  their  being  known 
to  have  cora1)iued  together  ('  conspired;  is  the  term  used  by  one 
of  themselves)  for  the  propagation  of  certain  doctrines  agreed 
upon,  took  off  just  so  much  of  the  weight  of  their  authority. 

And  when  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  :Mora- 
vians,  and  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Con- 
gregationalists,  &c.,  are,  all  and  each,  withoid  any  concert,  teach- 
ing to  their  respective  congregations  certain  fundamental  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  this  their  concurrence  furnishes  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  those  doctrines.  Of  these  religious 
communities,  some    coincide   on  all  fundamental    points,  while 
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others,  unhappily,  are,  on  many  important  points,  opposed  to 
each  other :  but  as  long  as  they  are  independent  of  each  other, 
their  spontaneous  coincidence,  where  they  do  coincide,  gives 
great  weight  to  their  testimony.  But  if  they  formally  combine 
together  (in  an  Association,  Alliance,  Party,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be  called),  and  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  to  pro- 
pagate these  doctrines,  the  presumption  is  proportionably 
weakened. 

It  is  \  ery  strange,  that  some  persons  not  deficient,  generalh'-, 
m  good  sense,  should  fail  to  perceive  the  consequences  of  thus 
settuig  up  what  is  in  reality,  though  not  in  name,  a  new  Church. 
Besides  that,  under  a  specious  appearance  of  promoting  union 
among  Christians,  it  tends  to  foster  6?w-union  and  dissension  in 
each  Church,  between  those  who  do,  and  Avho  do  not,  enrol 
themselves  as  members— besides  this,  the  force  of  the  spon- 
taneous and  independent  testimony  of  members  of  distinct 
Churches,  is,  in  great  measure,  destroyed,  by  the  unwise  means 
for  strengthening  it. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  be  fully  aware,  not  only  of 
the  advantages  which  undoubtedly  are  obtained  by  this  kind  of 
union,  but  also  of  its  disadvantages ;  for  neither  belong  exclu- 
sively to  any  particular  Church,  or  other  community,  but  to 
every  kind  of  party,  association,  alliance,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  it  may  be  called,  in  which  there  is  an  express  or  under- 
stood obligation  on  the  members  to  give  up,  or  to  suppress, 
their  own  convictions,  and  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  leader 
or  leaders  under  whom  they  are  to  act. 

This  principle  of  sacrificing  truth  to  unity,  creeps  in  gradually. 
The  sacrifice /r;\«f^  demanded,  in  such,  cases,  is,  in  general,  not  a 
great  one.  ]\Ien  are  led  on,  step  by  step,  from  silence  as  to 
some  mistake,  to  connivance  at  fallacies,  and  thence  to  suppres- 
sion, and  then  to  misrepresentation,  of  truth ;  and  ultimately 
to  the  support  of  known  falsehood. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  do  not  advocate  the 
opposite  extreme, — the  too  common  practice  of  exaggerating 
difterences,  or  setting  down  all  who  do  not  completely  concur 
in  all  our  views  as  '  infidels,'  as  '  altogether  heterodox,'  &c. 
The  right  maxim  is  one  that  we  may  borrow  from  Shakespere  : 
^  Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.'  But  it 
is  worth  remarking,  that  what  may  be  called  the  two  opposite 
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extremes,  in  this  matter,  are  generally  found  together.  For  it  is 
the  tendency  of  party  spirit  to  pardon  anything  in  those  who 
heartily  support  the  party,  and  nothing  in  those  who  do  not. 

'  Men  ought  to  take  heed  of  rending  God's  Church  by  two  kinds 
of  co7itroversies.' 

Controversy,  though  always  an  evil  in  itself,  is  sometimes  a 
necessary  evil.  To  give  up  anything  worth  contending  about,  in 
order  to  prevent  hurtful  contentions,  is,  for  the  sake  of  extirpating 
noxious  weeds,  to  condemn  the  field  to  perpetual  sterility. 
Yet,  if  the  principle  that  it  is  an  evil  only  to  be  incurred  when 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  some  important  good,  were  acted 
upon,  the  two  classes  of  controversies  mentioned  by  Bacon 
would  certainly  be  excluded.  The  first,  controversy  on  subjects 
too  deep  and  mysterious,  is  indeed  calculated  to  gender  strife. 
For,  in  a  case  where  correct  knowledge  is  impossible  to  any, 
and  where  all  are,  in  fact,  in  the  wrong,  there  is  but  little 
likelihood  of  agreement ;  like  men  who  should  rashly  venture 
to  explore  a  strange  land  in  utter  darkness,  they  will  be 
scattered  into  a  thousand  devious  paths.  The  second  class  of 
subjects  that  would  be  excluded  by  this  principle,  are  those 
Avhich  relate  to  matters  too  minute  and  trifling.  For  it  should 
be  remembered  that  not  onl}'^  does  every  question  that  can  be 
raised  lead  to  differences  of  opinion,  disputes,  and  parties,  but 
also  that  the  violence  of  the  dispute,  and  the  zeal  and  bigoted 
spirit  of  the  party,  are  not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  at  issue.  The  smallest  spark,  if  thrown 
among  very  combustible  substances,  may  raise  a  formidable 
conflagration.  "Witness  the  long  and  acrimonious  disputes 
which  distracted  the  Church  concerning  the  proper  time  for  the 
observance  of  Easter,  and  concerning  the  use  of  leavened  or 
mdeavened  bread  at  the  Lord^s  Supper.  We  of  the  present 
day,  viewing  these  controversies  from  a  distance,  with  the  eye 
of  sober  reason,  and  perceiving  of  how  little  consequence  the 
points  of  dispute  ai'e  in  themselves,  provided  they  be  so  fixed  as 
to  produce  a  decent  uniformity,  at  least  among  the  members  of 
each  Church,  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  never  made  the 
subject  of  more  eager  contentions  than  such  trifles   as  these  j 
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and  that  for  these  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church  were 
violated,  and  Christian  charity  too  often  utterly  destroyed. 
But  we  should  not  forget  that  human  nature  is  still  the  same  as 
it  ever  was  ■/  and  that  though  the  controversies  of  one  age  may 
often  appear  ridiculous  iu  another,  the  disposition  to  contend 
about  trities  mav  remain  unchanged.' 

>».9t  only,  however,  should  we  avoid  the  risk  of  causing 
needless  strife  by  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  are  in 
Vienisdves  trifling,  but  those  also  are  to  be  regarded  as  to  tts 
insignificant,  which,  however  curious,  sublime,  and  interesting, 
can  lead  to  no  practical  result,  and  have  no  tendency  to  make 
US  better  Christians,  but  are  merely  matters  of  speculative 
curiosity.  ^  Paul  is  frequent  and  earnest  in  his  exhortations  to 
his  converts  to  confine  themselves  to  such  studies  as  tend  to 
the  edification  of  the  Church,_thc  increase  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,— the  conversion  of  infidels,— and  the  propagation  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  And  these  doctHncs  are  all 
of  a  practical  tendency.  \Vliile  all  the  systems  framed  by 
human  superstition,  enthusiasm,  and  imposture,  whether  Pagan, 
llomish,  or  Mahometan,  abound,  as  might  be  expected,  in  mytho- 
logical fables  and  marvellous  legends,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characteristics  of  the  true  religion,  that  it  reveals 
nothing  that  is  not  practically  important  for  us  to  know  with  a 
view  to  our  salvation.  Our  religion,  as  might  no  less  be 
expected  of  one  «hich  comes  not  from  man,  but  from  God, 
reveals  to  us,  not  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  in  itself, 
nor  yet  the  philosophy  of  the  divine  Nature  in  itself,  but  (that 
which  is  properly  religion)  the  relation  and  connection  oflhe 
two  Beings  ;—^^  hat  God  is  to  w^,— what  He  has  done,  and  will 
do  for  us,— and  what  we  are  to  be  and  to  do,  in  rejrard  to 
liim. 

Bacon,  doubtless,  does  not  mean  to  preclude  all  thought  or 
mention  of  any  subject  connected  with  religion,  whose  practical 
utility  we  are  unable  to  point  out.  On  the  contrary,  he  else- 
where  urges  us  to  pursue  truth,  without  always  requiring  to 
perceive  its  practical  application.  But  all  controversy,  and 
everything  that  is  likely,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  lead 
to    controversy,   on   such    points,    must    be   carefully    avoided. 
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AVhen  once  a  flame  is  kindled,  we  cannot  tell  liow  far  it  may 
extend.  And  since,  though  we  may  be  allowed,  we  cannot  be 
bound  in  duty  to  discuss  speculative  points  of  theology,  the 
blame  of  occasioning  needless  dissension  must  lie  with  those 
who  so  discuss  them  as  to  incur  a  risk  that  hostile  parties  may 
arise  out  of  their  speculations. 

'  Men  create  oppositions  which  are  not,  and  put  them  into  nevj 
terms  so  fixed,  as  whereas  the  meaning  ought  to  govern  the 
term,  the  term  in  effect  govcrneth  the  meaning.' 

So  important  are  words  in  influencing  our  thoughts^  and  so 
common  is  the  error  of  overlooking  their  importance,  that  we 
cannot  give  too  much  heed  to  this  caution  of  Bacon  as  to  our 
use  of  language  in  religious  discussion.  The  rules  most  im- 
portant to  be  observed  are,  first,  to  be  aware  of  the  ambiguity 
of  words,  and  watchful  against  being  misled  by  it;  since  the 
same  word  not  only  may,  but  often  must,  be  used  to  express 
different  meanings;  and  so  common  a  source  of  dissension  is 
the  mistake  hence  arising  of  the  meaning  of  others,  that  the 
Avord  misunderstanding  is  applied  to  disagreements  in  general : 
secondly  (since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  meaning  may  be 
expressed  by  different  words),  to  guard  against  attaching  too 
great  importance  to  the  use  of  au}^  particular  term  :  and  lastly, 
to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  introducing  or  keeping  up  the 
use  of  any  peculiar  set  of  Avords  and  phrases,  any  '  fixed  terms,^ 
as  Bacon  calls  them,  as  the  badge  of  a  party. 

A  neglect  of  this  last  rule,  it  is  obvious,  must  greatly  pro- 
mote causeless  divisions  and  all  the  evils  of  party-spirit.  Any 
system  appears  the  more  distinct  from  all  others,  when  provided 
with  a  distinct,  regular,  technical  phraseology,  like  a  corporate 
Body,  with  its  coat  of  arms  and  motto.  By  this  means,  over 
and  above  all  the  real  difierences  of  opinion  Avhich  exist,  a  fresh 
cause  of  opposition  and  separation  is  introduced  among  those 
who  Avould  perhaps  be  found,  if  their  respective  statements  were 
candidly  explained,  to  have  in  their  tenets  no  real  ground  of 
disunion.  Nor  will  the  consequences  of  such  divisions  be  as 
trifling  as  their  causes ;  for  when  parties  are  once  firmly  esta- 
blished and  arrayed  against  each  other,  their  opposition  will 
usually  increase;  and  the  diftereuccs  between  them,  which  were 
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originally  little  more  than  imaginary,  may  in  time  become 
serious  and  important.  Experience  would  seem  to  teach  us 
that  the  technical  terms  which  were  introduced  professedly  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down  heresies  as  they  arose,  did  but 
serve  rather  to  multiply  heresies.  This,  at  least,  is  certain, 
that  as  scientific  theories  and  technical  phraseology  gained 
currency,  party  animosity  raged  the  more  violently.  Those 
who,  having  magnified  into  serious  evils  by  injudicious  opposi- 
tion, heresies  in  themselves  insignificant,  appealed  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  those  evils  to  prove  that  their  opposition  was  called 
for :  like  unskilful  physicians,  who,  when  by  violent  remedies 
tliey  have  aggravated  a  triHing  disease  into  a  dangerous  one, 
urge  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  which  they  themselves  have 
produced,  in  justification  of  their  practice.  They  employed  that 
violence  in  the  cause  of  what  they  believed  to  be  divine  truth, 
which  Jesus  Himself  and  his  Apostles  expressly  forbade  in  the 
cause  of  what  they  knew  to  be  divine  truth.  '  The  servant  of 
the  Lord,'  says  Paul,  '  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all 
men,  iu  meekness  instructing  them  that  oppose  themselves,  if 
God,  peradventure,  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknow- 
ledging of  the  truth." 

On  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  that  more  tends  to  deprave 
the  moral  sense  than  Party,  because  it  supplies  that  sympathy 
for  which  Man  has  a  natural  craving.  To  any  one  unconnected 
with  Party,  the  temptations  of  personal  interest  or  gratification 
are  in  some  degree  checked  by  the  disapprobation  of  those 
around  him.  But  a  partisan  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
persons  most  of  whom,  though  perhaps  not  imscrupulous  in 
their  [)rivate  capacity,  arc  prepared  to  keep  him  in  countenance 
iu  much  that  is  unjustifiable, — to  overlook  or  excuse  almost 
anything  in  a  zealous  and  cfhcient  partizan, — and  even  to  applaud 
what  in  another  they  would  condemn,  so  it  does  but  promote 
some  party-object.  For,  Party  corrupts  the  conscience,  by 
making  almost  all  virtues  flow,  as  it  were,  in  its  own  channel. 
Zi  al  for  truth  becomes,  gradually,  zeal  for  the  watchword — the 
shibboleth — of  the  party;  justice,  mercy,  benevolence,  are  all 
limited  to  the  members  of  that  party,  and  arc  censured  if  ex- 
tended to  those  of  the  opposite  party,  or  (which  is  usually  even 
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more  detested)  tliose  of  no  party.  Candour  is  made  to  consist 
in  putting  the  best  construction  on  all  that  comes  from  one 
side  and  the  worst  on  all  that  does  not.  Whatever  is  wrong, 
in  any  member  of  the  party,  is  either  boldly  denied,  m  the  face 
of  all  evidence,  or  vindicated,  or  passed  over  m  silence;  and 
whatever  is,  or  can  be  brought  to  appear,  wrong  on  the  opposite 
side  is  readily  credited,  and  brought  forward,  and  exaggerated 
The  principles  of  conduct  originally  the  noblest,  disinterested 
selT-devotion,  courage,  and  active  zeal,  Party  perverts  to  its  own 
purposes:  veracity,  submissive  humility,  charity— m  short, 
every  christian  virtue,— it  enlists  in  its  cause,  and  confines 
within  its  own  limits;  and  the  conscience  becomes  gradually  so 
corrupted  that  it  becomes  a  guide  to  evil  instead  of  good.  The 
'light  that  is  in  us  becomes  darkness." 

'  We  may  not  take  up  Mahomefs  sivorcl,  or  like  unto  it;  that  is, 
to  propagate  religion  by  wars,  or  by  sanguinary  persecutions 
to  force  consciences' 

Although  Bacon  thus  protests  against  the  '  forcing  of  men's 
consciences/  yet  I  am  not  quite  sure,  whether  he  fully  embraced 
the  principle  that  all  secular  coercion,  small  or  great,  in  what 
regards  religious  faith,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity; 
and  that  a  man's  religion,  as  long  as  he  conducts  himself  as  a 
peaceable  and  good  citizen,  does  not  fall  unthin  the  province  of 
the  civil  magistrate.      Bacon  speaks  with  just  horror  of  'san- 
guinary persecutions.'     Now,   any  laws  that  can  be  properly 
called  'sanguinary'— any  undue  severity— should  be  deprecated 
in  all  matters  whatever;  as  if,  for  example,  the  penalty  of  death 
should  be  denounced  for  stealing  a  pin.      But  if  religious  truth 
does  properly  fall  within  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate,— 
if  it  be  the  office  of  government  to  provide  for  the  good  of  the 
subjects,  universally,  including  that  of  their  souls,  the  rulers 
can  have  no  more  right  to  tolerate  heresy,  than  theft  or  murder. 
They  may  plead  that  the  propagation  of  false  doctrine— that  is, 
what  is  contrary  to  what  they  hold  to  be  true,-is  the  worst 
kind  of  robbery,  and  is  a  murder  of  the  soul.    On  that  supposi- 
tion, therefore,  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  penalty  denounced 
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agaiust  religious  oficnccs,  whether  it  shall  be  death,  or  exile,  or 
fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  any  other,  becomes  a  mere  political 
question,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  penalties  for  other  crimes.' 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  understand  and  comply 
with,  in  the  simple  and  obvious  sense,  our  Lord's  injunction  to 
'  render  to  Ciesar  the  things  that  are  Crrsar's,  and  to  (iod  the 
things  that  are  God's  ;'  and  liis  declaration  that  his  '  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world/  and  if  we  arc  to  believe  his  Apostles 
sincere  in  renouncing,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  fol- 
lowers, all  design  of  propagating  their  faith  by  secular  force,  or 
of  monopolizing  for  Christians  as  such,  or  for  any  particular 
denomination  of  Christians,  secular  power  and  political  rights, 
then,  all  penalties  and  privations,  great  or  small,  inflicted  on 
purely  religious  grounds,  must  be  equally  of  the  character  of 
persecution  (though  all  are  not  equally  severe  persecution),  and 
all  alike  unchristian.  Persecution,  in  short,  is  not  wrong 
because  it  is  cruel,  but  it  is  cruel  because  it  is  wrone:.- 


'  Tlic  following  is  an  extract  fi-om  a  Protestant  book,  published  a  few  j-ears 
aj^: — 'Tlie  magistrat43  who  restrains,  coerces,  or  punishes  one  who  is  propagating 
a  true  religion,  opposes  himself  to  CJod,  and  is  a  persecutor;  hut  tiio  magistrate 
who  restrains,  coerces,  or  punishes  one  who  is  propagating  a  false  religion,  obeys 
the  command  of  God,  and  is  not  a  persecutor.' 

This  is  a  d<Ktrine  which  every  persecutor  iu  the  world  would  fully  admit. 

-  See  Essay  '  On  Persecution,'  3rd  Scries. 


ESSAY  IV.     OF  EEVENGE. 

REVENGE  is  a  kind  of  ^vild  justice,  which  the  more  Alan's 
nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed  it  out ;  for  as 
for  the  first  wrong,  it  does  but  offend  the  law;  but  the  revenge 
of  that  wrong  putteth  the  law  out  of  office.  Certainly,  in  taking 
revenge  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy,  but  in  passing  it 
over  he  is  superior ;  for  it  is  a  prince's  part  to  pardon  :  and 
Solomon,  I  am  sure,  saith,  '  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  pass  by 
an  offence.' '  That  which  is  past  is  gone  and  irrecoverable,  and 
wise  men  have  enough  to  do  with  things  present  and  to  come  ; 
therefore  they  do  but  trifle  with  themselves,  that  labour  in  past 
matters.  There  is  no  man  doth  a  wrong  for  the  wrong's  sake, 
but  thereby  to  purchase  himself  profit,  or  pleasure,  or  honour, 
or  the  like ;  therefore  why  should  I  be  angry  with  a  man  for 
loving  himself  better  than  me  ?  And  if  any  man  should  do 
MTOug,  merely  out  of  ill-nature,  why,  yet  it  is  but  like  the  thorn 
or  brier,  Avhich  prick  and  scratch,  because  they  can  do  no  other. 
The  most  tolerable  sort  of  revenge  is  for  those  wrongs  which 
there  is  no  law  to  remedy :  but  then,  let  a  man  take  heed  the 
revenge  be  such  as  there  is  no  law  to  punish;  else  a  man's 
enemy  is  still  beforehand,  and  it  is  tAvo  for  one 

Some,  when  they  take  revenge,  are  desirous  the  party  should 
know  whence  it  cometh :  this  is  the  more  generous ;  for  the 
delight  seemeth  to  be  not  so  much  in  doing  the  hurt,  as  in 
making  the  party  repent :  but  base  and  crafty  cowards  are  like 
the  arrow  that  flieth  in  the  dark. 

Cosmus,  Duke  of  Florence,  had  a  desperate  saying  against 
perfidious  or  neglecting"  friends,  as  if  those  wrongs  were  un- 
pardonable, '  You  shall  read,'  saith  he,  '  that  we  are  com- 
manded to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  you  never  read  that  we 
are  commanded  to  forgive  our  friends.'  But  yet  the  spirit  of 
Job^  was  in  a  better  tune  :  •'  Shall  m'c,'  saith  he,  '  take  good  at 
God's  hands,  and  not  be  content  to  take  evil  also?'  and  so  of 
friends  in  a  proportion.  This  is  certain,  that  a  man  that  studieth 
revenge   keeps    his   own  wounds    green,  wliich  otherwise  would 


'  Proverls  xix.  1 1 .         ^  Neglecting.     Neglectful;  negligent.         '  Jul : 
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heal  and  do  well.  Public  revenges  arc  for  the  most  i)art  fortu- 
nate ;  as  that  for  the  death  of  Ciesar ;  for  the  death  of  Pertinax  • 
for  the  death  of  Henry  III.  of  France;  and  many  more.  But 
m  private  revenges  it  is  not  so;  nay,  rather  vindictive  persons 
live  the  life  of  witches,  who,  as  they  arc  mischievous,  so  end 
they  unfortunate. 

ANTITHKTA  ON  KKVEX(JE. 

\  md.cta  pnvata,  justjt.a  agrestis.  « Qui  injuria.n  fecit,  prinoipium  mal,. 

Fnvaie  recenge  ,s  tcdd  jushce.'  dedit ;  qui  reddidit,  modun,  ibstalit. 

.  n,.-      •  1-^     .  '  ^^    "-'^"^   '""*  commuted    an   iniurti 

Qu,    vnn   repend.t,    legem    tautum       ha.,  made  a  beginning  of  evil  ■  he  „ho 

.     non  honuueuK  reiun.  if,   hj  takel  Log  'aU  UmU 

•  He  u-ho  returns  violence  for  violence,      from  if.'  '^ttmii 

offemU    againsf     fhe     law    onlg  —  not 

ngai,»l  the  individual:  '  Vindicta.    quo  magis    naturalis.    eo 

,  niagis  cocrcenda. 

L t.hs  metus  ult.onis   private ;  nam  •  The  more  natural  revenge  is  to  man 

leges  n.mmm  sa>pe  dorminnt.  fj.e  more  it  should  be  repressed ' 

Private  vengeance  inspires  a  salu- 
f^^jf^^r,  as  the  lau:s  too  often  slum-  '  Qui  fiuile  injuriam  reddit,  is  fortasse 

tempore,  non  voluntate  posterior  erat. 

'He  who  is  readg  in  returning  an 
injury,  has,  perhaps,  been  anticipated bg 
his  enemy  onlg  in  time.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

<ome,  when    they  take  revenge,  are  desirous  the  party  should 
know  whence  it  comet h.' 

It  is  certainly,  as  Bacon  remarks,  '  more  generous'— or  less 
^cncrous-to  desire  that  the  party  receiving  the  punishment 

add  '  know  whence  it  cometh.'  Aristotle  distinguislics  any,, 
-/Resentment'  or  'Anger')  from  Mtaor,—' Hatred,'  (and 
when  active,  '  Malicc')-by  this.  The  one  who  hates,  he  savs 
wi>hes  the  ol)jcct  of  his  hatred  to  suffer,  or  to  be  destroyed,  no 
matter  l)y  whom  ;  while  Resentment  craves  that  he  should  know 
'■o,n  whom,  and /or  what,  he  suflers.  And  he  instances  Ulysses 
lii  the  Odyssey,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  the  vengeance  he  had 


'  See,  in    Guy  Manncring    Ple.vdell's  remark,  that   if  you  have   not  a   regular 
chimney  for  the  smoke,  .t  wdl  fmd  its  way  through  the  whole  house. 
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taken,  under  a  feigned   name,  on  the  Cyclops,  till  he  had  told 
him  who  he  really  was. 

So  Shakespere  makes  Macduff,  in  his  eager  desire  of  ven- 
geance on  Macbeth,  say, 

'  If  thou  be  slain,  and  with  no  sivord  of  mine. 
My  wife's  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still.' 

'  In  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy ;  but  in 
passing  it  over,  he  is  superior,'  ^c. 

Bacon,  in  speaking  of  the  duty,  and  of  the  difhcnlty,  of  for- 
giving injuries,  might  have  remarked  that  some  of  the  things 
hardest  to  forgive  are  not  what  any  one  would  consider  itijuries 
{i.e.,  wrongs)  at  all. 

Many  would  reprobate  the  use,  in  such  a  case,  of  the  word 
forgive.  And  the  word  ought  not  to  be  insisted  on ;  though 
that  most  intelligent  woman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  says  (in  her 
commonplace-book,  from  which  posthumous  extracts  were  pub- 
lished) that  '  a  woman  has  need  of  extraordinary  gentleness  and 
modesty  to  be  forgiven  for  possessing  superior  ability  and  learn- 
ing.^ She  would  probably  have  found  this  true  even  now,  to  a 
certain  degree ;  though  less  than  in  her  time. 

But  not  to  insist  on  a  word,  say,  instead  of  '  forgive,'  that  it 
is  hard  to  '  judge  fairly  of  aud  to  '  feel  kindly  towards,' 

(i.)  One  who  adheres  to  the  views  which  were  yours,  and 
which  you  have  changed.  This  was,  doubtless,  one  of  the 
Apostle  Paul's  trials.  But  in  his  case  the  miracle  he  had 
experienced,  and  the  powers  conferred  on  himself,  could  leave 
no  doubt  on  his  mind.  But  the  trial  is  much  harder  when  you 
hear  arguments  used  against  you  which  you  had  yourself  for- 
merly employed,  and  which  you  cannot  now  refute  ;  and  when 
you  rest  on  reasons  which  you  had  formerly  shown  to  be  futile, 
and  which  do  not  quite  satisfy  you  now  -,  and  when  you  know 
that  you  are  suspected,  and  half-suspect  yourself,  of  being  in  some 
way  biassed.  Then  it  is  that  you  especially  need  some  one  to 
keep  you  in  countenance ;  and  are  tempted  to  be  angry  with 
those  who  will  not,  however  they  may  abstain  from  reproaching 
you  with  apostasy. 

Of  course  there  is  a  trial  on  the  opposite  side  also;  but  it  is 
far  less  severe.  For,  a  change  implies  error,  first  or  last ;  and 
this  is  gallhig  to  one's  self-esteem.      The  one  who  had  adhered 
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to  his  system,  sect,  or  opinion,  may  hug  himself  on  his  (so-called) 
'consistency;'  and  may  congratulate  himself— inwardly,  if  not 
openly,— on  the  thought  that  at  least  he  may  be  quite  Vight  all 
through ;  whereas  the  other  must  have  been  wrong  somewhere. 
'  I  stand,'  he  may  say  to  himself,  '  where  he  was  ;  I  think  as 
he  thought,  and  do  what  he  did  ;  he  cannot  at  any  rate  tax  me 
with  Hckleness;  nor  can  he  blame  anything  in'me  which  he 
was  not  himself  guilty  oV  All  this  is  as  soothing  to  the  one 
party,  as  the  thought  of  it  is  irritating  to  the  other. 

(2.)  One  who  has  proved  right  in  the  advice  and  warning  he 
nave  you,  and  Mhich  you  rejected. 

'  I  bear  you  no  ill  will,  Lizzy'  (says  Mr.  Bonnet,  in  T^Iiss 
Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice),  for  being  justified  in  the  warn- 
ing you  gave  me.  Considering  how  things  have  turned  out,  I 
tiiink  this  shows  some  magnanimity.' 

(3.)  One  who  has  carried  oft'  some  prize  from  you ;  whether 
tlie  woman  you  were  in  love  with,  or  some  honour,  or  situation, 
—especially  if  he  has  attained  with  little  exertion  what  you  had 
been  striving  hard  for,  without  success. 

This  is  noticed  by  Aristotle  {Rhetoric,  book  ii.)  as  one  great 
iound  of  envy  (^Soi-oc). 

(4.)  One  who  has  succeeded  in  some  undertaking  whose 
liiilure  you  had  predicted  :  such  as  the  railroad  over  Chat  Moss, 
^^hich  most  of  the  engineers  pronounced  impossible;  or  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  aqueduct,  which  was  derided  as  a  castle 
in  the  air. 

Again,  with  some  minds  of  a  baser  nature,  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty, proverbially,  in  forgiving  those  whom  one  is  conscious  of 
liavnig  nijured  :  and,  again,  those  (especially  if  equals  or  infe- 
riors) who  have  done  very  great  and  important  services,  beyond 
what  can  ever  receive  an  adequate  return.  Rochefoucault  even 
s.iys  that  '  to  most  men  it  is  less  dangerous  to  do  hurt  than  to 
do  them  too  much  good.'  But  then  it  was  his  system  to  look 
on  the  dark  side  only  of  mankind. 

Tacitus,  also,  who  is  not  very  unlike  him  in  this  respect,  says 
that  '  benefits  are  acceptable  as  far  as  it  appears  they  may  be 
ivpaul ;  but  that  when  they  far  exceed  this,  hatred  takes  the 
].hice  of  gratitude.'  It  is  only,  however,  as  has  been  said,  the 
hasest  natures  to  whom  any  of  these  last-mentioned  trials  can 
occur,  as  trials. 
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In  all  these  and  some  other  sucli  cases,  there  is  evidently  no 
injury;  and  some  will,  as  has  been  just  said,  protest  against  the  use 
of  the  word  '  forgive,'  when  there  is  no  wrong  to  be  forgiven. 

Then  avoid  the  word,  if  you  will ;  only  do  not  go  on  to  ima- 
gine that  you  have  no  need  to  keep  down,  with  a  strong  effort, 
just  the  same  kind  of  feelings  that  you  ivould  have  had  if  there 
Jiad  been  an  injury.  If  you  take  for  granted  that  no  care  is 
needed  to  repress  such  feelings,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  so 
manifestly  unreasonable,  the  probable  result  will  be,  that  you 
will  not  repress  but  indulge  them.  You  will  not,  indeed, 
acknowledge  to  yourself  the  real  ground  (as  you  do  in  the  case 
of  an  actual  injury)  of  your  resentful  feelings ;  but  you  will 
deceive  yourself  by  finding  out  some  other  ground,  real  or  ima- 
ginary. '  It  is  not  that  the  man  adheres  to  his  original  views, 
but  that  he  is  an  uncharitable  bigot :'  '  It  is  not  that  I  grudge 
him  his  success,  but  that  he  is  too  much  puffed  up  with  it :' 
'  It  is  not  that  I  myself  was  seeking  the  situation,  but  that  he 
is  unfit  for  it ;'  &c. 

He  who  cultivates,  in  the  right  way,  the  habit  of  forgiving 
injuries,  will  acquire  it.  But  if  you  content  yourself  with  this, 
and  do  not  cultivate  a  habit  of  candour  in  such  cases  as  those 
above  alluded  to,  you  will  be  deficient  in  that;  for  it  does  not 
grow  wild  in  the  soil  of  the  human  heart.  And  the  unreasonable- 
ness and  injustice  of  the  feelings  which  will  grow  wild  there,  is 
a  reason  not  why  you  should  neglect  to  extirpate  them,  but  why 
you  should  be  the  more  ashamed  of  not  doing  so. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  your  judgment  of  any  one's 
character  who  has  done  anything  wrong,  ought  to  be  exactly 
the  same,  whether  the  wrong  was  done  to  you  or  to  any  one 
else.  Any  one  by  whom  you  have  yourself  been  robbed  or 
assaulted,  is  neither  more  nor  less  a  robber,  or  a  ruffian,  than 
if  he  had  so  injured  some  other  person,  a  stranger  to  you.  This 
is  evident ;  yet  there  is  great  need  to  remind  people  of  it ;  for, 
as  the  very  lowest  minds  of  all  regard  with  far  the  most  disap- 
probation any  wrong  from  which  they  themselves  suffer,  so, 
those  a  few  steps,  and  only  a  few,  above  them,  in  their  dread  of 
such  manifest  injustice,  think  they  cannot  bend  the  twig  too 
far  the  contrary  way,  and  are  for  regarding  (in  theory,  at  least, 
if  not  in  practice)  wrongs  to  oneself  as  no  Avrongs  at  all.  Such 
a  person  will  reckon  it  a  point  of  heroic  generosity  to  let  loose 
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on  society  a  rogue  wl»o  has  cheated  him,  and  to  leave  unccu- 
sured  and  luiexposed  a  liar  by  whom  he  has  been  belied ;  and  the 
like  m  other  cases.  And  if  you  refuse  favour  and  countenance 
to  those  unworthy  of  it,  whose  misconduct  has  at  all  atfected  you, 
he  will  at  once  attribute  this  to  personal  vindictive  feelings ;  as 
if  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  esteem  and  disesteem.  One 
may  even  see  tales,  composed  by  persons  not  wanting  in  intelli- 
gence,  and  admired  by  many  of  what  are  called  the  educated 
classes,  in  which  the  virtue  held  up  for  admiration  and  imitation 
consists  in  selecting  as  a  bosom  friend,  and  a  guide,  and  a  model 
of  excellence,  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  manifest  and  gross 
injustice ;  because  the  party  had  suffered  personally  from  that 
injustice. 

It  is  thus  that  '  fools  mistake  reverse  of  wrong  for  ri"-ht.' 
The  charity  of  some  persons  consists  in  proceeding  on  the  sup- 
position that  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  injury  is  to 
cherish  implacable  resentment;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
forgive,  except  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  forgiven.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  notions  render  nugatory  the  Gospel-precepts. 
Why  should  we  be  called  upon  to  render  good  for  evil,  if  we 
are  bound  always  to  explain  away  that  evil,  and  call  it  good  ? 
AVhere  there  is  manifestly  just  ground  for  complaint,  we  should 
accustom  ourselves  to  say,  'That  man  owes  me  a  hundred 
pence!'  thus  at  once  estimating  the  debt  at  its  just  amount, 
and  recalling  to  our  mind  the  parable  of  him  who  rigorously 
enforced  his  own  claims,  when  he  had  been  forgiven  ten 
thousand  talents. 

There  is  a  whole  class  of  what  may  be  called  secondary 
vulgar  errors,— errors  produced  by  a  kind  of  re-action  from  those 
of  people  who  are  the  very  lowest  of  all,  in  point  of  intellect,  or 
of  moral  sentiment,— errors  which  those  fall  into  who  are  a  few, 
and  but  a  very  ievr,  steps  higher. 

Any  one  who  ventures  a  remark  on  the  above  error,  will  be 
not  unlikely  to  hear  as  a  reply,  '  Oh,  but  most  men  are  far  more 
disposed  to  judge  too  severely  than  too  f\ivourably  of  one  who 
has  injured  themselves  or  their  friends.'  And  this'  is  true ;  but 
it  IS  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  we  lay  down  as  a  principle, 
that  when  one  fault  is  more  prevalent  than  another,  the  latter 
need  not  be  shunned  at  all.  '  Of  two  evils,  chuse  the  less,'  is  a 
just  maxim,  then,  and  then  only,  when  there  is  no  other  alter- 
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native, — when  we  must  take  the  one  or  the  other :  but  it  is  mere 
folly  to  incur  either,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  avoid  both. 
Those  who  speak  of  '  a  fault  on  the  right  side/  should  be 
reminded  that  though  a  greater  error  is  worse  than  a  less,  there 
is  no  right  side  in  error.  And  in  the  present  case,  it  is  plain 
our  aim  should  be  to  judge  of  each  man's  conduct  fairly  and 
impartially,  and  on  the  same  principles,  whether  we  ourselves, 
or  a  stranger,  be  the  party  concerned. 

It  may  be  added,  that  though  the  error  of  iinduly  glossing 
over  misconduct  Avhen  the  injury  has  been  done  to  oneself,  is 
far  less  common  than  the  opposite,  among  the  mass  of  mankind, 
who  have  but  little  thought  of  justice  and  generosity,  it  is  the 
error  to  which  those  are  more  liable  who  belong  to  a  superior 
class, — those  of  a  less  coarse  and  vulgar  mind  ;  and  who,  if  they 
need  admonition  less,  are  more  likely  to  profit  by  it,  because 
they  are  striving  to  act  on  a  right  principle. 


ESSAY  y.     OF  ADYEESITY. 

IT  was  a  higli  speech  of  Seneca  (after  the  manner  of  the 
Stoics),  that  the  'good  thmgs  which  belong  to  prosperity 
are  to  be  wished,  but  the  good  tilings  that  belong  to  adversity 
arc  to  be  admired' — '  Bona  rerum  secundarum  optabilia,  adver- 
saruni  mirabilia/'  Certainly,  if  miracles  be  the  command  over 
nature,  they  appear  most  in  adversity.  It  is  yet  a  higher 
speech  of  his  than  the  other  (much  too  high  for  a  heathen), 
*  It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of  a  man,  and 
the  security  of  a  God' — '  ^  ere  magnum  habere  fragilitatera 
hominis,  securitatem  Dei.'-  This  would  have  done  better  in 
jioesy,^  where  transcendencies^  are  more  allowed;  and  the  poets, 
indeed,  have  been  busy  with  it — for  it  is  in  effect  the  thing 
which  is  figured  in  that  strange  fiction  of  the  ancient  poets, 
which  seemeth  not  to  l)e  without  mystery  f  nay,  and  to  have 
some  approach  to  the  state  of  a  Christian,  '  that  Hercules,  when 
he  went  to  unbind  Prometheus  (by  whom  human  natm-e  is  re- 
presented), sailed  the  length  of  the  great  ocean  in  an  earthen 
pot  or  pitcher,  lively  describing  christian  resolution,  that  saileth 
in  the  frail  bark  of  the  flesh  through  the  waves  of  the  world." 
But  to  speak  in  a  mean,^  the  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temper- 
ance, the  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the 
more  heroical  virtue.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old 
Testament,  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth 
the    greater  benediction,  and  the    clearer  revelation  of  God's 


>  Sen.  Ad  Lucil.  66.  ="  Sen.  Ad  Lucil.  53. 

'  Poesy.     Poetry— 

'  Musiek  and  Toexy 
To  quicken  yoti.' — Shakespere, 

*  Transcendencies.     Flights ;  so'iringx. 

*  Mystery.     A  secret  meaning ;  an  emhlem. 

'  Important  truths  still  let  your  fables  hold, 
And  moral  mysteries  with  art  enfold.' — Granville. 

*  Apollod.  Deor.  Grig.  11. 
'  Mean.     Medium. 

'  Temperance,  \*nth  golden  square, 
Betwixt  them  botU  can  measxire  out  a  nuan.' — Shakespere. 
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favour.  Yet  even  in  the  Old  Testament^  if  you  listen  to 
David's  harp,  yon  shall  hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols ; 
and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in  de- 
scribnig  the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the  felicities'  of  Solomon. 
Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and  distastes ;  and  adver- 
sity is  not  -without  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needleworks 
and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work 
upon  a  sad"  and  solemii  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melan- 
choly work  upon  a  lightsome  ground  :  judge,  therefore,  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly 
virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant  where  they  are 
incensed^  or  crushed ;  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice, 
but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Some  kinds  of  adversity  are  chiefly  of  the  character  of  trials, 
and  others  of  discipline.  But  Bacon  does  not  advert  to  this 
difference,  nor  say  anything  at  all  about  the  distinction  between 
discipline  and  trial ;  which  are  quite  different  in  themselves,  but 
often  confounded  together. 

By  '  discipline'  is  to  be  understood,  anything — whether  of 
the  character  of  adversity  or  not — that  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  produce  improvement,  or  to  create  some  qualification  that 
did  not  exist  before ;  and  by  trial,  anything  that  tends  to  ascer- 
tain what  improvement  has  been  made,  or  what  qualities  exist. 
Both  effects  may  be  produced  at  once ;  but  what  we  speak  of 
is,  the  proper  character  of  trial,  as  such,  and  of  discipline,  as 
such. 

A  college  tutor,  for  instance,  seeks  to  make  his  pupils  good 
scholars ;  an  examiner,  to  ascertain  how  far  each  candidate  is 
such.      It  may  so   happen  that  the  tutor  may  be  enabled  to 


•  Felicities  (rarely  used  iu  the  plural).  '  The  felicities  of  her  wonderful  reign.' 
—Atterbury. 

2  Sad.  BurJc-coloured.  I  mot  him  accidentally  in  London,  in  ^ac^-coloured 
clothes,  far  from  being  costly.' — Walton's  Lives. 

••Incensed.     Set  on  fire;  hurned. 
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form  a  judgment  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils;  and  that  a 
candidate  may  learn  something  from  the  examiner.  But  what 
is  essential  in  each  case,  is  incidental  in  the  otiier.  For,  no  one 
would  say  that  a  coui*se  of  lectures  was  a  failure,  if  the  pupils 
were  well  instructed,  though  the  teacher  might  not  iiave  ascer- 
tained their  proficiency ;  or  that  an  examination  had  not  an- 
swered its  purpose,  if  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  were 
proved,  though  they  might  have  learnt  nothing  from  it. 

A  corresponding  distinction  holds  good  in  a  great  many 
other  things  :  for  instance,  what  is  called  'proving  a  gun,'  that 
is,  loading  it  up  to  the  muzzle  and  tiring  it — docs  not  at  all 
tend  to  increase  its  strength,  but  only  proves  that  it  is  strong. 
Proper  hammering  and  tempering  of  the  metal,  on  the  other 
hand,  tends  to  ina/ce  it  strong. 

These  two  things  are,  as  has  just  been  said,  very  likely  to  be 
confounded  together:  (i.)  because  very  often  they  are  actually 
combined ;  as  e.g.,  well-conducted  exercise  of  the  body,  both 
displays,  and  promotes,  strength  and  agility.  The  same  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  music,  and  various  other  pursuits,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  virtuous  practice. 

(2.)  Because  from  discipline  and  from  trial,  and  anything 
analogous  to  these,  we  may  often  draw  the  same  inference, 
though  by  difterent  reasonings :  e.g.,  if  you  know  that  a  gun- 
barrel  has  gone  through  such  and  such  processes,  under  a  skil- 
ful metallurgist,  you  conclude  a  priori  that  it  will  be  a  strong 
one ;  and  again  you  draw  the  same  inference  from  knowing  that 
it  has  been  'proved.'  This  latter  is  an  argument  from  a  sign, 
the  other  fi-om  cause  to  eflect.'  So  also,  if  you  know  that 
a  man  has  been  under  a  good  tutor,  this  enables  you  to  form 
an  a  priori  conjecture  that  he  is  a  scholar  ;  and  by  a  different 
kind  of  argument,  you  infer  the  same  from  his  having  passed 
an  examination. 

Great  evils  may  arise  from  mistaking  the  one  of  these  things 
for  the  other.  For  instance,  children's  lives  have  i)cen  sacrificed 
by  the  attempt  to  jnake  them  hardy  by  exposing  them  to  cold, 
and  wet,  and  hardship.  Those  that  have  been  so  exposed  are 
(as  many  of  them  as  survive)  hardy  ;  liecausc  their  having  gone 
through  it  proves  tliat  they  ivere  of  a  strong  constitution,  though 
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it  did  not  make  them  so.  Tlie  'proving'  of  a  gun  is  the  cause^ 
not  of  its  beiiig  strong,  biit  of  our  knowing  it  to  be  strong. 
And  it  is  wonderful  how  prevalent  in  all  subjects  is  the  tendency 
to  confound  these  two  things  together :  e.g.,  Balak  says  to 
Balaam,  '  I  wot  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and  he 
whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed.'  And  this  must  have  been  true, 
if  Balaam  was  a  true  prophet ;  but  the  mistake  was,  to  suppose 
that  his  curse  or  blessing  brought  on  these  results,  when,  in 
truth,  it  brought  only  the  knoivledge  of  the  divine  designs  and 
sentences. 

Difierent  kinds  of  adversity  (and  also  of  prosperity,  for  both 
are  equally  trials,  though  it  is  only  adversity  that  is  usually 
called  such)  differ  in  this  respect  from  each  other,  some  being 
more  of  the  character  of  discipline,  and  others  of  trial. 

Generally  speaking,  a  small  degree  of  persecution  and  oppres- 
sion is  more  of  a  discipline  for  humanity  than  very  great  and 
long-continued.  It  is  everywhere  observed  that  a  liberated 
slave  is  apt  to  make  a  merciless  master,  and  that  boys  who  have 
been  cruelly  fagged  at  school  are  cruel  faggers.  Sterne  intro- 
duces a  tender-hearted  negro  girl,  of  whom  it  is  remarked  that 
*  she  had  suffered  oppression,  and  had  learnt  mercy,'  as  if 
this  was  a  natural  consequence.  It  would  have  been  more 
true  to  have  said,  '  Although  she  had  suffered  much  oppres- 
sion/ &c. 

Most  of  the  early  Reformers  were  intolerant.  Most  bitter 
was  the  persecution,  in  the  Low  Countries,  of  the  Arminians  by 
the  Calvinists,  who  had  very  recently  been  delivered  from  perse- 
cution themselves.*  And  a  people  who  have  been  so  long  and 
so  severely  persecuted  as  the  Vaudois,  and  yet  retain,  as  they 
do,  a  mild  and  tolerant  character,  give  strong  evidence  of  tlie 
domination  of  a  real  christian  principle. 

The  celebrated  '  Pilgrim  Fathers,'  who  fled  from  the  tyranny 
of  Laud  and  his  abettors,  to  America,  and  are  described  as 
having  '  sought  only  freedom  to  worship  God,'  had  no  notion 
of  allowing  the  same  freedom  to  others,  but  enacted  and 
enforced  the  most  severe  penalties  against  all  who  differed  from 


^  See,  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  History,  a  case  of  most  atrocious  cruelty  perpetrated 
by  Presbyterians  wlio  bad  witnessed  cruel  persecution  of  themselves  or  their  fathers. 
• — Vol.  iv.  p.  781. 
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thorn,   and  co.npellod  tlic   ovcr-voiierated   Roger  Williams    the 
{?rcat  champion  of  toleration,  to  Wy  from  them  to  Rhode  Island 
^vlierc  he  founded  a  colony  on  his  own  truly  christian  system! 
()ne  ot    the    pnno.pal    founders   of  the    New   England   'colony 
remonstrated  with  these  persecutors,  saying  (in  a  letter  given  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review),^  '  Reverend  and  dear 
^.rs,  whom  I  unfeignedly  love  and  respect,   it  doth   not  a  little 
grieve  my  spirit  to  hear  what  sad   things  are  reported  daily  of 
your  tyranny    and    persecution   in   New  England,  as  that  you 
tine,  whip,  and  imprison  men  for  their  consciences.      First  you 
compel  such  to  come  into  your  asseml)lics  as  you  know  will  not 
join   you    in  your   worship;  and  when  they 'show  their  dislike 
hereof,  or  witness  against  it,  then  you  stir  np  your  magistrates 
to  punish  them,  for  such,  as  you  conceive,  their  public  artronts. 
iruly,  fnends,  this  your  practice  of  compelling  any,  in  matters 
of  worship    to  do  that  whereof  they  arc  not  fully 'persuaded,  is 
to  make  them  sin;  for  so  the  Apostle  {Romam  xiv.  23)  tells 
us ;  and  many  are  made  hypocrites  thereby,  conforming  in  their 
outward  acts  for  fear  of  punishment,      ^^'e  pray  for  you,1md  wish 
you  prosperity  every  way;  lioping  the  Lord\vould  have  given 
you  so  much   light  and  love   there,  that  you  might  have  been 
eyes  to  God's  people  here,  and  not  to  practise  those  courses  in 
a  wilderness  winch  you  went  so  far  to  prevent.^      Thcv  replied 
Retter  be  hypocrites  than  profane  persons.      HypocHtes  give 
Ood  part  of  Ins  due-the  outward  man;  but  the  profane  per^son 
givcth  God  neither  outward   nor  inward  man.      You  know  not 
It  you  think   Ave  came  into    this  wilderness   to  practise  tho^e 
courses  which  we  fled  from  in  England.      We  believe  there  is 
a  vast  diHcrcnce  between  men's  inventions  and    God's  institu- 
tions: we  tied  from  men's   inventions,  to  which  we  else  should 
have  been  compelled;  we  compel  none  to  men's  inventions.' 

About  the  same  time  Williams  sent  a  warm  remonstrance  to 
Ins  old  friend  and  governor,  Emlicott,  against  these  violent 
proceedings.  The  Massachusetts  theocracy  could  not  complain 
that  none  showed  them  their  error:  they'did  not  persevere  in 
the  system  of  persecution  without  having  its  wrongfulness  fully 
pointed  out.  •' 

'  Had    Bunyan,'  .says  the  Reviewer,^  'opened  his  conventicle 
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in  Boston,  lie  would  have  been  banished,  if  not  whipped ;  had 
Lord  Baltimore  appeared  there,  he  would  have  been  liable  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  If  Penn  had  escaped  with  either  of 
his  ears,  the  more  pertinacious  Fox  would,  doubtless,  have  ended 
by  mounting  the  gallows  with  Marmaduke  Stephenson  or 
William  Leddra.  Yet  the  authors  of  these  extremities  would 
have  had  no  admissible  pretext.  They  were  not  instigated  by 
the  dread  of  similar  persecution,  or  by  the  impulse  to  retaliate. 
There  was  no  hierarchy  to  invite  them  to  the  plains  of 
Armageddon  ;  there  was  no  Agag  to  hew  in  pieces,  or  kings 
and  nobles  to  bind  with  links  of  iron.  They  persecuted  spon- 
taneously, deliberately,  and  securely.  Or  rather,  it  might  be 
said,  they  were  cruel  under  difficulties.  They  trod  the  grapes 
of  their  wine-press  in  a  city  of  refuge,  and  converted  their 
Zoar  into  a  house  of  Egyptian  bondage;  and,  in  this  respect, 
we  conceive  they  are  without  a  parallel  in  history.' 

On  the  other  hand,  a  short  or  occasional  oppression  is  a  good 
discipline  for  teaching  any  one  not  very  ill  disposed  to  feel  for 
others. 

Mr.  Macaulay  beautifully  illustrates  this  from  the  tale  of  the 
Fisherman  and  the  Genie,  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  *  The  genie 
had  at  first  vowed  that  he  would  confer  wonderful  gifts  on 
any  one  who  should  release  him  from  the  casket  in  which  he 
was  imprisoned ;  and  during  a  second  period  he  had  vowed  a 
still  more  splendid  reward.  But  being  still  disappointed,  he 
next  vowed  to  grant  no  other  favour  to  his  liberator  than  to 
chuse  what  death  he  should  sufler.  Even  thus,  a  people  who 
have  been  enslaved  and  oppressed  for  some  years  are  most 
grateful  to  their  liberators  ;  but  those  who  are  set  free  after 
very  long  slavery  are  not  unlikely  to  tear  their  liberators  to 
pieces.' 

Sickness  is  a  kind  of  adversity  which  is  both  a  trial  and  a 
discipline  ;  but  much  more  of  a  discipline  when  short,  and  of  a 
trial  when  very  long.  The  kindness  of  friends  during  sickness 
is  calculated,  when  it  is  newly  called  forth,  to  touch  the  heart, 
and  call  forth  gratitude ;  but  the  confirmed  invalid  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  absorbed  in  self,  and  of  taking  all  kinds  of  care 
and  of  sacrifice  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Danger  of  death  is  another  kind  of  adversity  which  has  both 
characters ;    but   it   is  much   more  of  a  wholesome  discipline 
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when  the  danger  is  from  a  storm,  or  from  any  other  external 
cause  than  from  sickness.  The  well-known  proverb,  '  the  Devil 
was  sick,'  &c.,  shows  how  generally  it  has  been  observed  that 
people,  when  they  recover,  forget  the  resolutions  formed  during 
sickness.  One  reason  of  the  difference— and  perhaps  the  chiel" 
— is,  that  it  is  so  much  easier  to  recall  exactly  the  sensations 
felt  when  in  perfect  health  and  yet  in  imminent  danger,  and  to 
act  over  again,  as  it  were,  in  imagination,  the  whole  scene,  than  to 
recall  fully,  when  in  healtii,  the  state  of  mind  during  some  sick- 
ucss,  which  itself  so  much  affects  the  mind  along  with  the  body. 
But  It  is  quite  po.>sible  either  to  improve,  or  to  fail  to  improve, 
either  kind  of  affliction. 

And,  universally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  though  in  other 
matters  there  may  be  trials  which  are  nothing  but  trials,  and 
have  no  tendency  to  improve  the  subject  tried,  but  merely  to 
test  it  (as  in  the  case  of  the  proving  of  a  gun  alluded  to  above), 
this  can  never  be  the  case  in  what  relates  to  moral  conduct. 
Erenj  kind  of  trial,  if  well  endured,  tends  to  fortify  the  good 
principle.  There  are,  indeed,  many  things  which  are  more 
likely  to  hurt  than  to  improve  the  moral  character;  and  to  such 
trials  we  should  be  unjuMifiable  in  exposing  ourselves  or  others 
unnecessarily.  But  these,  if  any  one  does  go  through  them 
well,  do  not  merely  prove  the  moral  principle  to  be  good,  but 
will  have  had  the  effect  of  still  further  fortifying  it. 

And  the  converse,  unhappily,  holds  good  also.  Evcrv  kind 
of  improving  process— religious  study,  good  example,  or  what- 
ever else,— if  it  does  not  leave  you  the  better,  will  leave  you  the 
worse.  Let  no  one  flatter  himself  that  anything  external  will 
make  him  wise  or  virtuous,  without  his  taking  pains  to  learn 
wisdom  or  virtue  from  it.  And  if  any  oue  says  of  anv  afflic- 
tion, '  No  doubt  it  is  all  sent  for  my  good/  he  should  be 
reminded  to  ask  himself  whether  he  is  seeking  to  get  any  good 
out  of  it.  '  Sweet,'  says  the  poet,  *  are  the  uses  of  adversity;' 
but  this  is  for  those  only  who  take  care  to  make  a  good  use 
of  it. 

Most  carefully  should  we  avoid  the  error  of  which  some 
parents,  not  (otherwise)  deHcient  in  good  sense,  commit,  of  im- 
posing gratuitous  restrictions  and  privations,  and  purposely 
inflicting  needless  disappointments,  for  the  purpose  of  inuring 
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children  to  the  pains  and  troubles  they  will  meet  with  in  after- 
life. Yes^  be  assured  they  ivill  meet  with  quite  enough,  in 
every  portion  of  life,  including  childhood,  without  your  strewing 
their  path  with  thorns  of  your  own  providing.  And  often 
enough  will  you  have  to  limit  their  amusements  for  the  sake  of 
needful  study,  to  restrain  their  appetites  for  the  sake  of  health, 
to  chastise  them  for  faults,  and  in  various  waj'^s  to  inflict  pain 
or  privations  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  some  greater  evils.  Let 
this  always  be  explained  to  them  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do 
so ;  and  endeavour  in  all  cases  to  make  them  look  on  the  parent 
as  never  the  voluntary  giver  of  anything  but  good.  To  any 
hardships  which  they  are  convinced  you  inflict  reluctantly,  and 
to  those  which  occur  through  the  dispensations  of  the  All- Wise, 
they  will  more  easily  be  trained  to  submit  Avith  a  good  grace, 
than  to  any  gratuitous  sufferings  devised  for  them  by  fallible 
men.  To  raise  hopes  on  purpose  to  produce  disappointment,  to 
give  provocation  merely  to  exercise  the  temper,  and,  in  short, 
to  inflict  pain  of  any  kind  merely  as  a  training  for  patience  and 
fortitude — this  is  a  kind  of  discipline  which  Man  should  not 
presume  to  attempt.  If  such  trials  prove  a  discipline  not  so 
much  of  cheerful  fortitude  as  of  resentful  aversion  and  suspicious 
distrust  of  the  parent  as  a  capricious  tyrant,  you  will  have  only 
yourself  to  thank  for  this  result. 

'  Since  the  end  of  suffering,  as  a  moral  discipline,'  says  an 
excellent  writer  in  the  Edinhurgh  Review  (January,  1847),  on 
tlie  Life  of  Pascal,  '  is  only  to  enable  us  at  last  to  bear  unclouded 
happiness,  what  guarantee  can  we  now  have  of  its  beneficial 
efl'ect  on  us,  except  by  partial  experiments  of  our  capacity  of 
recollecting  and  practising  the  lessons  of  adversity  in  intervals 
of  prosperity  ?  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  more  perilous  ordeal 
through  which  Man  can  pass — no  greater  curse  which  can  be 
imposed  on  him,  as  he  is  at  present  constituted — than  that  of 
being  condemned  to  walk  his  life  long  in  the  sunlight  of  unshaded 
prosperity.  His  eyes  ache  with  that  too  untempered  brilliance 
— he  is  apt  to  be  smitten  with  a  moral  coup  de  soleil.  But  it 
as  little  follows  that  no  sunshine  is  good  for  us.  He  who  made 
us,  and  wlio  tutors  us,  alone  knows  what  is  the  exact  measure 
of  light  and  shade,  sun  and  cloud,  storm  and  calm,  frost  and  heat, 
which    will  best   tend    to   mature  those   flowers  which  are  the 
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object  of  this  celestial  husbaiulry;  and  which,  when  transplanted 
into  the  paradise  of  God,  arc  to  bloom  there  for  ever  in 
amaranthine  loveliness.  Nor  caji  it  be  without  presumption 
that  we  essay  to  interfere  with  these  processes;  our  highest 
wisdom  is  to  fall  in  with  them.  And  certain  it  is  that  every 
man  will  find  by  experience  that  lie  has  enough  to  do,  to  bear 
with  patience  and  fortitude  the  real  afflictions  with  which  God 
may  visit  him,  without  venturing  to  till  up  the  intervals  iu 
which  He  has  left  him  ease,  and  even  invites  him  to  gladness, 
by  a  self-imposed  and  artiHcial  sorrow.  Nav,  if  his  mind  be 
well  constituted,  he  will  feel  that  the  learning  how^  to  apply,  iu 
houi-s  of  happiness,  the  lessons  which  he  has  learned  in*  the 
school  of  sorrow,  is  not  one  of  the  least  diliicult  lessons  which 
sorrow  has  to  teach  him;  not  to  mention  that  the  grateful 
reception  of  God's  gifts  is  as  true  a  part  of  duty— and  even 
a  more  neglected  part  of  it— than  a  patient  submission  to  his 
chastisements. 

'  It  is  at  our  peril,  then,  that  wc  seek  to  interfere  with  the 
discipline  which  is  provided  for  us.  He  who  acts  as  if  God  had 
mistaken  the  proportions  in  which  prosperity  and  adversity  should 
be  allotted  to  us— and  seeks  by  hair  shirts,  prolonged  abstinence, 
and  self-imposed  penance,  to  render  more  perfect  the  discipline 
of  suflering,— only  enfeebles  instead  of  invigorating  his  piety  • 
and  resembles  one  of  those  hypochondriacal  patients— the  pla-ue 
and  torment  of  physicians-who  having  sought  advice,  and 
being  supposed  to  follow  it,  are  found  not  only  taking  their 
physician's  well-judged  prescriptions,  but  secretly  dosing" them- 
Hlves  in  the  intervals  with  some  quackish  nostrum.  Thus  it 
Nvas  even  with  a  Pascal-and  we  cannot  sec  that  the  experiment 
was  attended  in  his  case  with  any  better  effects/ 


*  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Adversity  is 
the  blessing  of  the  Nea\' 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Old  Covenant  of  tlie 
Mosaic  Law,  was  that  it  was  enforced  by  a  system  of  t'enworal 
rewards  and  judgments,  administered  according  to  an  extra 
ordinary  [miraculous]  providence.  The  Israelites  were  promised 
as  the  reward  of  obedience,  long  life,  and  health,  and  ,,lontiful 
harvests,  and  victory  over  their  enemies.    And  the  punishments 
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threatened  for  disobedience  were  pestilence,  famine,  defeat,  and 
all  kinds  of  temporal  calamity.  These  were  the  rewards  and 
punishments  that  formed  the  sanction  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  But 
the  New  Covenant,  the  Gospel,  held  out  as  its  sanction  rewards 
and  punishments  in  the  next  world,  and  those  only.  The 
former  kingdom  of  God  was  a  kingdom  of  this  world.  The 
Lord  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  the  new  kingdom  of 
God,  His  kingdom,  'was  not  of  this  world.'  And  so  far  from 
promising  worldly  prosperity  to  his  followers  as  a  reward  of 
their  obedience  to  Him,  He  prepared  them  for  suffering  and 
death  in  his  cause,  even  such  as  He  endm-ed  Himself;  and  pro- 
nounccd  them  '  blessed  when  men  should  hate  and  persecute'^ 
them  in  his  cause,  saying  'great  is  your  reward  in  Heaven 
The  Disciples  were  indeed  taught,  and  through  them  all 
Christians  in  every  age  are  taught,  that  the  painful  trials  sent 
to  them  were  among  the  'things  that  work  together  for  good 
(that  is,  spiritual  and  eternal  good)  to  them  that  love  God;  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  think  it  '  strange  concermng  the  fiery 
trial  which  was  to  try  them,  as  though  some  strange  thing 
happened  unto  them/  but  to  look  to  the  example  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  '  rejoice  in  Him  always.' 

Under  the  christian  dispensation,  therefore,  chastisement  is 
for  a  very  different  purpose  from  retribution;  the  allotment  of 
good  and  evil,  according  to  the  character  of  each  man  (which  is 
properly  retribution),  is  reserved  for  the  next  world.  The  Apostle 
Paul  points  out  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Gospel,  that 
in  it  God  has  '  commanded  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,  mas- 
much  as  He  has  APPOINTED  A  DAY  in  which  He  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness.' 

The  novelty  and  peculiarity  of  this  announcement  consisted, 
not  in  declaring  the  Deity  to  be  the  Judge  of  the  world  (for 
this  the  Jews  knew,  and  most  of  the  Pagans  believed),  but  m 
declarin-  that  He  had  appointed  a  day  for  that  judgment,  before 
Christ's  tribunal  in  the  next  world.  They  were  thenceforth  to 
look  for  a  retribution,  not,  as  before  with  the  Jews,  regular,  and 
with  other  nations  occasionally,  but  prepared  for  all  men  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  each;  not,  as  before,  immediate  m  the 
present  life,  but  in  the  life  to  come. 

It  is  true  that  some  men,  who  are  nearly  strangers  to  such 
a  habit   may  be  for  a  time  more  alarmed  by  the  denunciation 
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of  immediate  temporal  judgments  for  their  sins,  than  by  any 
considerations  rehitive  to  ^  the  things  which  are  not  seen  and 
which  are  eternal.'  But  the  effect  thus  produced  is  much  less 
ikely  to  be  lastmg,  or  while  it  lasts  to  be  salutarv,  because 
temporal  alarm  does  not  tend  to  make  men  spirituallV-minded 
and  any  reformation  of  manners  it  may  have  produced,  will 
not  have  been  founded  on  christian  principles.  A  man  is  not 
more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  than  before,  though  more 
likely  to  attain  the  temporal  objects  he  aims  at,  if  he  is  actin- 
on  no  higher  motive  than  the  goods  and  evils  of  the  presen" 

reward.""  "^'^^''      ' '  "'^'   ^   "^  ""*"  ^°"^  '^'^  ^'"^^  '^^' 
But  to  look  for  temporal  retribution,  is  surely  inconsistent 
with  the  profession  of  a  religion  whose  Founder  was  persecuted 
and  crucified,  and  whose  first  preachers  were  exposed  to  '  hun-er 
and  thirst,  and  cold,  and  nakedness,'  and  every  kind  of  hardship' 
and  were  ^  made  the   offscouring  of  all  things;'  so   that  they 
declared  that  'if  in  this  life  only  they  had  hope  in  Christ,  they 
were  of  all  men  most  miserable.'  AVe  should  consider,  too   that 
those  very  sufferings  were  a  stumblingblock  to  the  unbelievincr 
Jews;  not  merely  from  their  being  unwilling  to  expose  themt 
selves  to  the  like,  according  to  the  forewaruings  of  Jesus,  such 
as     In  this  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation;'  but  still  more  from 
their  regarding  these  sufferings  as  a  mark  of  divine  displeasure 
and  consequently  a  proof  that  Jesus  could  not  have  come  froni 
;,    Because  He  was  <  a  man  of  soitows  and  acquainted  mth 
griet,    they     did  esteem  Him  stricken,  SMITTEN  OF  GOD 
and  afflicted,'  and  they  '  hid  their  face  from  Him.' 

And  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  Jews,  who  had  been 
brought  up  under  a  dispensation  sanctioned  by  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments,  were  less  inexcusable  in  this  their  error,  than 
those  Christians  wlio  presume  to  measure  the  divine  favour  and 
oislavour  by  temporal  events. 


ESSAY  YI.     OF  SIMULATION'  AND  DIS- 
SIMULATION. 

DISSIMULATION  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  policy,  or  wisdom 
— for  it  asketh  a  strong  wit  and  a  strong  heart  to  know 
when  to  tell  truth,  and  to  do  it — therefore  it  is  the  weaker  sort 
of  politicians  that  are  the  greatest  dissemblers. 

Tacitus  saith,  '  Livia  sorted'  well  with  the  arts  of  her  husband^ 
and  dissimulation  of  her  son/'*  attributing  arts  of  policy  to 
Angustus,  and  dissimulation  to  Tiberius ;  and  again,  when 
Mucianus  encourageth  Yespasian  to  take  arms  against  Yitellius, 
he  saith,  '  We  rise  not  against  the  piercing  judgment  of  Augustus, 
nor  the  extreme  caution  or  closeness  of  Tiberius.^  ^  These  pro- 
perties of  arts,  or  policy,  and  dissimulation,  and  closeness,  are 
indeed  habits  and  faculties  several,^  and  to  be  distinguished ; 
for  if  a  man  have  that  penetration  of  judgment  as°  he  can 
discern  what  things  are  to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  secreted, 
and  what  to  be  showed  at  half-lights,  and  to  whom  and  when 
(which  indeed  are  arts  of  state,  and  arts  of  life,  as  Tacitus  well 
calleth  them),  to  him  a  habit  of  dissimulation  is  a  hindrance  and 
a  poorness.  But  if  a  man  cannot  obtain  to^  that  judgment, 
then  it  is  left  to  him  generally  to  be  close,  and  a  dissembler; 
for  where  a  man  cannot  choose  or  vary  in  particulars,  there  it 
is  good  to  take  the  safest  and  wariest  way  in  general,  like  the 
going  softly  by  one  that  cannot  well  see.  Certainly  the  ablest 
men  that  ever  were,  have  had  all  an  openness  and  frankness  of 
dealing,  and  a  name  of  certainty  and  veracity ;  but  then  they 
were  like  horses  well  managed,  for  they  could  tell  passing  well 
when  to  stop  or  turn,  and  at  such  times  when  they  thought  the 


^  Simulation.     The  pretending  that  to  he  ivhich  is  not.     '  The  feigning  to  be 
what  one  is  not  by  gesture,  action,  or  behaviour,  is  called  simulation.' — South. 
2  Sort.     To  fit;  suit. 

'It sorts  well  with  your  fierceness.' — SJiakespere. 
•■'  Tacit.  Annal.  v.  i.  •*  Tacit.  Sist.  ii.  76. 

*  Several.     Different;  distinct. 

'  Four  several  armies  to  the  field  are  led. 
Which,  high  in  equal  hopes,  four  princes  lead.' — Dryden. 
^  As.     That.     See  page  23.  '  Obtain  to.     Attain  to. 
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case  indeed  required  dissimulation,  if  then  they  used  it,  it  came 
to  pas3  that  the  former  opinion,  spread  abroad,  of  their  good 
i^iith  and  clearness  of  dealing,  made  them  almost  invisible. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and  veiling  of  a  man's 
self:  the  Hrst,  closeness,  reservation,  and  secreev,— when  a  man 
Icaveth  himself  without  observation,  or  without  hold  to  be  taken, 
what  he  is ;  the  second,  dissimulation  in  the  negative,— when  a 
man  lets  fall  signs  and  arguments  that  he   is  not  that  he  is ; 
and  the  third,  simulation  in  the  atKrmative,— when  a  man  indus' 
trioiisly  and  expressly  feigns  and  pretends  to  be  that'  he  is  not. 
For  the  first  of  these,  secrecy,  it  is  indeed  the   virtue  of  a 
confessor;    and   assuredly  the    secret  man  heareth  many  con- 
fessions, for  who  will  open    himself   to  a  blab  or  a  blabber  ? 
But  if  a  man  be  thought  secret,  it  inviteth  discovery,  as  the 
more  close  air  sucketh  in  the  more  open ;  and  as  in  coufessing, 
tlie  revealing  is  not  for  worldly  use,  but  for  the  ease  of  a  man''s 
heart ;  so  secret  men  come  to  the  knowledge  of  many  things 
m  that  kind,  while  men  rather  discharge  theii-  minds  than  impart 
tlieir   minds.       In    few   words,  mysteries    are   due  to  secrecy. 
Besides  (to  say  truth)   nakedness  is  uncomely,  as  well  in  mind 
as  m  body ;  and  it  addeth  no  small  reverence  to  men's  manners 
and  actions,  if  they  be  not  altogether  open.     As  for  talkers, 
and   futile-    persons,    tlicy   arc   commonly   vain    and   credulous 
withal;  for  he  that  talketh  what    he  knoweth,   will  also  talk 
what  he  knoweth  not ;  therefore  set  it  down,  that  a  habit  of 
secrecy  is  both  politic  and   moral ;  and  in  this  part  it  is  good 
that  a  man's  face  give  his  tongue  leave  to  speak ;   for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  man's  self,  by  the  tracts'"  of  his  countenance,  is  a 
great  weakness  and  betraying,  by  how  much   it  is  many  times 
more  marked  and  believed  than  a  man's  words. 

For  the  second,  which  is  dissimulation,  it  followcth  many 
times  upon  secrecy,  by  a  necessity;  so  that  he  that  will  be 
secret,  must  be  a  dissembler  in  some  degree, — for  men  are  too 


>  Tliat.  What;  that  tchich.  'To  do  always  that  is  righteous  in  tliy  sir^lit.'— 
SnglUh  Liturpy.  ° 

»  Futile.  Talkative ;  Utquaciout.  '  The  parable  (Prov.  xiix.  2),  it  seti.is. 
especially  corrects  not  the  futi/ifj/  of  vaine  persons  which  easily  utter  as  well  wlmt 
may  be  sicken  as  what  should  Ihj  s<«crct«d ;  not  garrulity  whereby  thcv  till  others, 
even  to  a  surfeit ;  but  the  govemnunt  of  speecli.'— O/.  Learnina.     By  G.  Watts  * 

*  Tracts.     Traits  (Jraicls) ;  features. 
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cunning  to  suffer  a  man  to  keep  an  indifferent'  carriage  between 
both,  and  to  be  secret,  without  swaying  the  balance  on  either 
side.  They  will  so  beset  a  man  with  questions,  and  draw  Inm 
on,  and  pick  it  out  of  him,  that,  without  an  absurd  silence,  he 
must  show  an  inclination  one  way ;  or  if  he  do  not,  they  will 
gather  as  much  by  his  silence  as  by  his  speech.  As  for  equivo- 
cations, or  oraculous-^  speeches,  they  cannot  hold  out  long ;  so 
that  no  man  can  be  secret,  except  he  give  himself  a  little  scope 
of  dissimulation,  which  is,  as  it  were,  but  the  skirts  or  tram  of 

secrecy. 

But  for  the  third  degree,  which  is  simulation  and  false  pro- 
fession,  that  I  hold  more  culpable,  and  less  politic,  except  it  be 
in  great  and  rare  matters  ;  and,  therefore,  a  general  custom  of 
simulation  (which  is  this  last  degree)  is  a  vice  rising  either  of 
a  natural  falseness,  or  fearfulness,  or  of  a  mind  that  hath  some 
main  faults,  which,  because  a  man  must  needs  disguise,  it 
maketh  him  practise  simulation  in  other  things,  lest  his  hand 
should  be  out  of  use. 

The  advantages  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  are  three- 
first,  to  lay  asleep  opposition,  and  to  surprise ;  for  where  a 
man's  intentions  are  published,  it  is  an  alarm  to  call  up  all  that 
are  against  them :  the  second  is,  to  reserve  to  a  man's  self  a 
fair  retreat ;  for,  if  a  man  engage  himself  by  a  manifest  declara- 
tion,  he  must  go  through,  or  take  a  fall :  the  third  is,  the  better 
to  discover  the  mind  of  another  ;  for  to  him  that  opens  himself, 
men  will  hardly  show  themselves  averse,  but  will  (fair^)  let  hira 
go  on,  and  turn  their  freedom  of  speech  to  freedom  of  thought; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  good  shrewd  proverb  of  the  Spaniard,  '  Tell 
a  lie  and  find  a  troth,'  as  if  there  were  no  way  of  discovery  but 
by  simulation.  There  be  also  three  disadvantages  to  set  it  even  : 
the  first,  that  simulation  and  dissimulation  commonly  carry 
with  them  a  show  of  fearfulness,  which,  in  any  business,  doth 
spoil  the  feathers  of  round^  flying  up  to  the  mark;  the  second, 

1  Indifferent.  Impartial.  'That  they  may  truly  and  indifferently  minister 
justice.' Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant. 

2  Oraculous.     Oracular. 

'  He  spoke  oraculous  and  sly; 
He'd  neither  grant  the  question,  nor  deny.' — King. 

3  Fair  (adverb).      Complaisantly . 

'  Thus/aeV  they  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawn.'— -Dr»/c?eH. 
^  Round.     Direct. 

'  Let  her  he  round  with  him.' — Shakespere. 
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that  it  pnzzlcth  and  pcrplexcth  the  conceits'  of  many  that 
perhaps  wouhl  otherwise  co-operate  Avitli  him,  and  makes  k  man 
^valk  almost  alone  to  his  own  ends;  the  third,  and  greatest,  is, 
that  It  depriveth  a  man  of  one  of  the  most  principal  instrnments 
for  action,  uhich  is  trust  and  belief  The  best  composition 
and  temperature-'  is,  to  have  openness  in  fame  and  opinion  ; 
secrecy  in  habit;  dissimulation  in  seasonable  use;  and  a  power 
to  feign,  if  there  be  no  remedy. 

AXTITHETA  OX  SIMULATION  AND  DISSIMULATION. 
^_^  D.ss,mulatio.  compend.aria    sapicu-  'Quibns  artes  eiviles    supra  captu,n 

'■  Tke  art  of  concealing  is  a  sJ,ort  cut       'SS^ eT'  "'  '"^^^^^"^  P^  P- 

political  sagacity,  substitute  dissiniulu. 
tc  •,.  ,  tion  for  prudence.' 

ocpes  consiboram,  dissimulatio. 

deliZ"'"'""'"  "  '''   ^'''^'  "^  ''"'       ,  'Q"^  '"-"""1^*'  P--P""  aJ  agen. 
^    '  dum  mstrumento  sc  privat — i.e.  fide 

'.Quiindissln.ulant.ro.nIaagit,.qne      ^.^^Wz/^f  1S''S;S.  t" 

doeflf'^   ""■'  t;  ''^  '^'"^^  '^'"^''  'Dissimulatio  dissimulationeminvitat 

does   not  deceive  the    less;  for  most  'Dissimulation  invites  dissimulation' 
persons  either  do  not  understand,  or  do  ^ussimuiatton. 

not  believe  him.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  Of  Simulation.' 
It  is  a  pity  that  onr  language  has  lost  the  word  'simulation-' 
so  that  we  are  forced  to  make  '  dissimulation  ^  serve  for  botli 
senses. 

'  Id  quod  abest,  simulat,  dissimulat  quod  adest.'^ 
'  The  ablest  men  have  all  had  an  openness  and  frankness,'  Sec. 
There  is  much  truth  in  Bacon's   remark   in    the  Antithcta 
that  those  whose  whole  conduct  is  open  and  undisguised  deceive 


'  Conceits.      Conceptions— as  -. 

'  You  bave  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  gotlUke  amity.' — Shakespere. 

bJil3wr     "'"'*"■'""■""•     '>I--ry  depends  upon  tbe  ^..p.ra^«r.  of  the 
Simulates  that  wliich  is  not ;  dissimulates  that  which  is. 
F  2 
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people  not  the  less,  because  tlie  generality  either  do  not  under- 
stand tliem,  or  do  not  believe  them.  And  this  is  practically 
the  case  when  those  you  have  to  deal  with  are  of  a  crafty  cha- 
racter. They  expend  great  ingenuity  in  guessing  what  it  is 
you  mean,  or  what  you  design  to  do,  and  the  only  thing  that 
never  occurs  to  them  is  just  what  you  have  said. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  some  persons,  who  are  not 
really  frank  and  open  characters,  appear  such  from  their  want 
of  dehcacy  and  of  refined  moral  taste.  They  speak  openly  of 
things  pertaining  to  themselves  (such  as  most  people  would 
suppress),  not  from  incapacity  for  disguise,  or  from  meanmg  to 
make  a  confidant  of  you,  but  from  absence  of  shame.  And 
such  a  person  may  be  capable  of  much  artifice  when  it  suits  his 
purpose.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  inexperienced  should 
be  warned   against  mistaking    shamelessness    for    sincerity   of 

character. 

Those  who  are  habitually  very  reserved,  and  (as  Miss  Edge- 
worth  expresses  it  in  one  of  her  tales)  ^  think  that  in  general  it 
is  best  not  to  mention  things,^  will  usually  meet  with  fewer 
tano-ible  failures  than  the  more  communicative,  unless  these  lat- 
ter possess  an  unusual  share  of  sagacity;  but  the  latter  will 
(unless  excessively  imprudent)  have  a  greater  amount  of  success, 
on  the  whole,  by  gaining  many  advantages  which  the  others 
will  have  missed. 

'  They  will  so  beset  a  man  ivith  questions' 

There  is,  as  Bacon  observes,  a  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
such  persons ;  for  a  true  answer  to  their  impertinent  questions 
might  do  great  mischief;  and  to  refuse  an  answer  would  be 
understood  as  the  same  thing.  '  Pray,  do  you  know  the  author 
of  that  article  ?  Is  it  your  friend  Mr.  So-and-so?'  or,  ^s  it 
true  that  your  friend  Such-a-one  has  had  heavy  losses,  and  is 
likely  to  become  insolvent?'  or,  'Is  he  concealed  in  such-and- 
such  a  place?'  &c.  If  you  reply,  '  I  do  not  chuse  to  answer,' 
this  will  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  an  answer  in  the  affir- 


mative. 


i,i;ive. 

It  is  told  of  Dean  Swift,  that  when  some  one  he  had  lampooned 
came  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  the  writer  of  those  verses, 
he    replied,  that   long    ago  he  had  consulted  an  experienced 
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liiwycr  what  was  best  to  be  done  when  some  scoundrel  who 
had  been  shown  up  in  a  satire  asked  hiui  whether  he  were  the 
author;  and  that  the  lawyer  advised  him  always,  whether  he 
had  written  it  or  not,  to  deny  the  authorship, — and,  *  accord- 
inf^ly,'  said  he,  '  I  now  tell  you  that  I  ara  uot  the  autlior/ 

Some  similar  kind  of  rebuke  is,  perhaps,  the  best  answer  to 
give. 

A  well-known  author  onee  received  a  letter  from  a  peer  with 
Avhom  he  was  slightly  acquainted,  asking  him  Avhcthcr  he  was 
the  author  of  a  certain  article  in  the  Edinburgli  Rev'wiv.  lie 
replied  that  he  never  made  communications  of  that  kind,  except 
to  intimate  friends,  selected  by  himself  for  the  purpose,  when 
he  saw  fit.  His  refusal  to  answer,  however,  pointed  him  out — 
which,  as  it  happened,  he  did  not  care  for — as  the  autiior.  But 
a  case  might  occur,  in  which  the  revelation  of  the  authorshi[) 
might  involve  a  friend  in  some  serious  difficulties.  In  any  such 
case,  he  might  have  answered  something  in  this  style  :  '  I  have 
received  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  your  lordship,  but  the 
matter  of  it  induces  me  to  suspect  that  it  is  a  forgery  by  some 
mischievous  trickster.  The  Avriter  asks  whether  I  ara  the 
author  of  a  certain  article.  It  is  a  sort  of  question  which  no 
one  has  a  right  to  ask  ;  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  every  one 
is  bound  to  discourage  such  inquiries  by  answering  them — 
whether  one  is  or  is  not  the  author — with  a  rebuke  for  asking 
impertinent  questions  about  private  matters.  I  say  '  private,' 
because,  if  au  article  be  libellous  or  seditious,  the  law  is  open, 
and  any  one  may  proceed  against  the  publisher,  and  compel 
him  either  to  give  up  the  author,  or  to  bear  the  penalty.  If, 
again,  it  contains  false  statements,  these,  commg  from  an 
anonymous  pen,  may  be  simply  contradicted.  And  if  the 
argimieuts  be  unsound,  the  obvious  course  is  to  refute  them. 
But  ivho  wrote  it,  is  a  question  of  idle  or  of  mischievous 
curiosity,  as  it  relates  to  the  private  concerns  of  air  individual. 

'  If  I  were  to  ask  your  lordship,  *  Do  you  spend  your  income? 
or  lay  by  ?  or  outrun  ?  Do  you  and  your  lady  ever  have  au 
altercation  ?  "NVas  she  your  first  love  ?  or  were  you  attached  to 
some  one  else  before  ?  '  If  I  were  to  ask  such  questions,  your 
lordship's  answer  would  probably  be,  to  desire  the  footman  to 
show  me  out.  Now,  the  present  inquiry  I  regard  as  no  less 
unjustifiable,  and  relating  to  private  concerns :  and,  therefore,  I 
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think  every  one  bound_,  when  so  questioned,  always,  whether  he 
is  author  or  not,  to  meet  the  inquiry  with  a  rebuke. 

'  Hoping  that  my  conjecture  is  right,  of  the  letter's  being  a 
forgery,  I  remain,'  &c. 

In  any  case,  however,  in  which  a  refusal  to  answer  does  not 
convey  auy  information,  the  best  way,  perhaps,  of  meeting  im- 
pertinent inquiries,  is  by  saying,  '  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?' 
and  when  the  other  answers  that  he  can,  you  may  reply,  '  Well, 
so  can  I.' 

'  Opetmess  in  fame  and  opinion.' 

'  Everybody  (says  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  characters)  says 
that  ray  mother  is  the  most  artful  woman  in  the  Avorld :  and  / 
sliould  think  so,  if  everybody  did  not  say  it ;  for  if  she  was,  you 
know,  nobody  would  ever  find  it  out/  There  is  certainly  no 
point  in  Avhich  the  maxim  is  more  applicable,  that  ^  it  is  a 
matter  of  Art  to  conceal  the  Art.' 

'  The  power  to  feign  lolien  there  is  no  remedy.' 

This  power  is  certainly  a  dangerous  one  to  possess,  because 
one  will  be  tempted  to  say,  again  and  again,  and  on  slighter 
and  slighter  occasions,  '  Now,  there  is  no  remedy ;  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  feign  :'  that  is,  perhaps,  there  is  no  other 
mode  of  efiecting  the  object  you  have  in  view. 

Certainly  it  is  a  nobler  thing  to  have  the  poiver  and  not  to 
use  it,  than  to  abstain  from  feigning,  through  incapacity.  But 
there  are  few  cases,  and  to  most  people  none,  in  which  it  is 
justifiable.  It  is  indeed  quite  allowable  for  a  general  to  deceive 
the  enemy  by  stratagems  (so  called  from  that  very  circumstance), 
because  where  no  confidence  is  reposed,  none  can  be  violated. 
And  again  it  is  a  kind  of  ivar  that  is  carried  on  between  policemen 
and  thieves.  In  dealing  with  madmen,  again,  there  is  no  more 
fraud  in  deceiving  them  than  in  angling  for  trout  with  an  arti- 
ficial fly ;  because  you  are  not  really  dealing  with  fellow-mew. 
P)ut  with  the  exception  of  such  cases,  feigning  cannot  be 
justified. 

'Dissimulation  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  policy.' 

What  Bacon  says  of  the  inexpediency  of  all  insincere  proceed- 
ings is  very  true.  Nothing  but  the  right  can  ever  be  the  expedient. 
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since  that  can  never  be  true  expeiliency  \\hicli  would  saeriliee  a 
greater  good  to  a  less, — '  For  wliat  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul.'  It  will  be 
found  that  all  frauds,  like  the  *  wall  daubed  with  unterapered 
mortar,'  with  which  men  think  to  buttress  up  an  edifice,  tend 
to  the  decay  of  that  which  they  are  devised  to  support.  Tiiis 
truth,  however,  will  never  be  steadily  acted  on  by  those  who 
have  no  moral  detestation  of  falsehood.  It  is  not  given  to 
those  who  do  not  prize  straightforwardness  for  its  own  sake  to 
jierceive  that  it  is  the  wisest  course.  The  maxim  that '  honesty 
is  the  best  policy'  is  one  which,  perhaps,  no  one  ever  is  habitually 
guided  by  in  practice.  An  honest  man  is  always  before  it,  and  u 
knave  is  generally  behind  it.      He  does  not  find  out,  till  too  late, 

'  What  a  tailzied  web  wo  weave 
Wheu  lirst  wc  practise  to  deceive.' 

Xo  one,  in  fact,  is  capable  of  fully  appreciating  the  ultimate 
expediency  of  a  devoted  adherence  to  Truth,  save  the  divine 
Being,  who  is  '  the  Truth ;'  because  He  alone  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  vast  and  imperfectly-revealed  scheme  of  Providence, 
and  alone  can  see  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and 
alone  can  foresee  and  judge  of  the  remotest  consequences  of 
human  actions. 


ESSAY  VII.     or  PAEENTS  AND  CHILDEEN. 

THE  joys  of  parents  are  secret_,  and  so  are  tlicir  griefs  and 
fears ;  they  cannot  utter  the  one,  nor  they  will  not  ^  utter 
the  other.  Children  sweeten  labours,  but  they  make  misfor- 
tunes more  bitter ;  they  increase  the  cares  of  life,  but  they 
mitigate  the  remembrance  of  death.  The  perpetuity  by  genera- 
tion is  common  to  beasts ;  but  memory,  merit,  and  noble  works, 
are  proper  to  men — and  surely  a  man  shall  see  the  noblest 
works  and  foundations  have  proceeded  from  childless  men, 
which  have  sought  to  express  the  images  of  their  minds,  where 
those  of  their  bodies  have  failed — so  the  care  of  posterity  is 
most  in  them  that  have  no  posterity.  They  that  are  the  first 
raisers  of  their  houses  are  most  indulgent  towards  their  chil- 
dren, beholding  them  as  the  continuance,  not  only  of  their  kind, 
but  of  their  work ;  and  so  both  children  and  creatures. 

The  difference  in  affection  of  parents  towards  their  several 
children  is  many  times  unequal,  and  sometimes  unworthy, 
especially  in  the  mother ;  as  Solomon  saith,  '  A  wise  son  re- 
joiceth  the  father,  but  an  ungracious  sou  shames  the  mother.^" 
A  man  shall  see,  where  there  is  a  house  full  of  children,  one  or 
two  of  the  eldest  respected,  and  the  youngest  made  Avantons  ; 
but  in  the  midst  some  that  are  as  it  were  forgotten,  who,  many 
times,  nevertheless,  prove  the  best.  The  illiberality  of  parents, 
in  allowance  towards  their  children,  is  a  harmful^  error,  and 
makes  them  base,  acquaints  them  with  shifts,  makes  them  sorf 
with  mean  company,  and  makes  them  surfeit  more  when  they 
come  to  plenty ;  and  therefore  the  prCof  is  best  when  men  keep 
their  authority  towards  their  children,  but  not  their  purse.  Men 
have  a  foolish  manner  (both  parents,  and  schoolmasters,  and  ser- 
vants), in  creating  and  breeding  an  emulation  between  brothers 


'  Nor  they  will  not.     Nor  tvill  iliey.  ^  Froverls  x.  l. 

^  Harmful.     Pernicious. 

'  Sleepy  poppies  harmful  harvests  yield.' — Bryden. 
*  Sort.     To   associate  with;   to   consort.     'Metals  sort  and  herd  with  other 
metals  in  the  earth.'— -Woochuard. 
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during  chiUlhoocl,  which  many  times  sortcth'  to  discord  uhcu 
they  ai'c  men,  and  disturbcth  families.  The  Italians  make 
little  diflercnce  between  children  and  nephews,  or  near  kinsfolk  ; 
hut  so  they  be  of  the  lump  tliey  eare  not,  though  they  pass  not 
through  their  own  body — and,  to  say  truth,  in  nature  it  is 
much  a  like  matter :  insomuch  that  we  sec  a  nephew  some- 
times rcsembleth  an  uncle,  or  a  kinsman,  more  than  his  own 
parents,  as  the  blood  happens.  Let  parents  ehusc  betimes  the 
vocations  and  courses  they  mean  their  children  should  take, 
for  then  they  arc  most  flexible ;  and  let  them  not  too  much 
apply  themselves  to  the  disposition  of  their  children,  as  think- 
ing they  will  take  best  to  that  which  they  have  most  mind  to. 
It  is  true,  that  if  the  aflection,-  or  aptness,  of  the  children  be 
extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to  cross  it ;  but  generally  the 
precept  is  good,  '  Optimum  clige,  suave  et  facile  illud  faciet  con- 
suetudo.'-'  Younger  brothers  are  commonly  fortunate,  but 
seldom  or  never  where  the  elder  are  disinherited. 


A^^NOTATIOXS. 

'  Let  parents  chuse  betimes  the  vocations  and  courses  they  mean 
their  children  should  take.  .  .  .  And  let  them  not  too 
much  apply  themselves  to  the  dispositions  of  their  children.' 

It  is  only  in  very  rare  and  extreme  cases  that  Bacon  allows 
the  inclination  of  children  to  be  followed  in  the  choice  of  a 
[jrofession.  But  he  surely  makes  too  little  allowance  (and, 
perhaps,  the  majority  of  parents  do  so)  for  the  great  diversity 
of  natural  faculties.  It  is  not  only  such  marvellous  geniuses 
as  occur  but  in  iive  cut  of  a  million,  that  will  succeed  in  one 
course  far  better  than  in  any  other.  Numbers  of  men  who 
would  never   attain    any  extraordinary   eminence  in   anything. 


'  Sort.     To  Ume  in  (from  sortir). 

'  All  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof.' — Shakespere. 
,  -  .VfTection.     Strong  inclination  to.     '  All  the  precepts  of  Christianity  command 

\i»to  temper  our  affections  towards  all  things  below.' — Temple. 
3  '  Chuse  the  best,  and  castom  will  render  it  agreeable  and  easy.' 
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are  yet  so  constituted  as  to  make  a  very  respectable  figure  in 
the  department  that  is  suited  for  tliem,  and  to  fall  below  medio- 
crity in  a  different  one. 

The  world  has  been  compared  hy  some  one  to  a  board  covered 
with  holes  of  many  various  shapes,  and  pegs  fitted  for  each,  but 
which  are  scattered  about  at  random,  so  that  it  is  a  mere  chance 
whether  a  peg  falls  into  the  hole  that  fits  it. 

A.  B.  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  wdio  had  a  great  love 
of  literature.  The  son  had  a  perfect  hatred  of  it,  and  was  a 
mere  dunce  at  his  book.  Various  attempts  were  made,  which 
proved  perfect  failures,  to  train  him  to  some  of  what  are  called 
the  learned  professions ;  and  he  was,  to  all  appearance,  turning 
out  what  they  call  a  '  ne'er-do-weel.'  As  a  last  resource  he  was 
sent  out  to  a  new  colony.  There  he  was  in  his  element ;  for, 
when  at  school,  though  dull  at  learning  and  soon  forgetting 
what  he  had  read,  he  never  saw  a  horse  nor  a  carriage,  once, 
that  he  did  not  always  recognise ;  and  he  readily  understood  all 
that  belonged  to  each.  In  the  colony  he  became  one  of  the 
most  thriving  settlers  ;  skilful  in  making  roads,  erecting  mills, 
draining,  cattle-breeding,  &c.,  and  was  advanced  to  a  situation 
of  trust  in  the  colony.  And  it  is  worth  remarking  that  he 
became  a  very  steady  and  well-conducted  man,  having  been 
before  the  reverse.  For  it  adds  greatly  to  a  young  man's 
temptations  to  fall  into  habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  if  he 
is  occupied  in  some  pursuit  in  Avhich  he  despairs  of  success,  and 
for  which  he  has  a  strong  disinclination. 

CD.,  again,  was  at  a  university,  and  was  below  the  average 
in  all  academical  pursuits ;  but  he  was  the  greatest  mechanical 
genius  in  the  university,  not  excepting  the  professors.  He  never 
examined  any  machine,  however  complex,  that  he  could  not 
with  his  own  hands  construct  a  model  of  it,  and  sometimes  with 
improvements.  He  would  have  made  a  first-rate  engineer ;  but 
family  arrangements  caused  him  to  take  Orders.  He  was  a 
diligent  and  conscientious  clergyman,  but  a  dull  and  common- 
place one ;  except  that,  in  repairing,  and  altering,  and  fitting  up 
his  parsonage  and  his  church,  he  was  unrivalled.  In  this  sense 
no  one  could  be  more  edifying. 

When,  however,  a  youth  is  supposed  to  have,  and  believes 
himself  to  have,  a  great  turn  for  such  and  such  a  profession,  you 
should  make  sure  that  he   understands  what  the  profession  is. 
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and  has  faculties  for  what  it  really  docs  require.  A  youtli,  ejf., 
who  is  anxious  to  cuter  the  Na^T,  and  thinks  only  of  sailinir 
about  to  various  countries,  having  an  occasional  brush  with  an 
enemy,  and  leading  altogether  a  jolly  life,  without  any  notion  of 
the  study,  and  toils,  and  privations  he  will  luue  to  go  through, 
should  have  his  views  corrected. 

E.  F.  was  thought  by  his  friends  to  have  made  this  mistake ; 
and  when,  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  he  was  sent  to  sea,  they 
secretly  begged  the  captain  to  make  his  life  as  unpleasant  as 
possible,  being  anxious  to  sicken  him.  He  was  accordingly 
snubbed,  and  rated,  and  set  to  the  most  laborious  duties,  and 
never  commended  or  encouraged.  But  he  bore  all,  and  did  all, 
with  unflinching  patience  and  diligence.  At  last  the  cajjtaiu 
revealed  the  whole  to  him,  saying,  '  I  can  carry  on  this  disguise 
no  longer;  you  are  the  finest  young  man  I  ever  had  under  me, 
and  I  have  long  admired  yoiu*  conduct  while  I  pretended  to 
scold  you.'  But  perhaps  part  of  his  good  conduct  may  have 
sprung  from  the  cause  which  Bacon  alludes  to  in  the  last 
sentence  of  his  Essay  on  ^larriage. 

G.  PL,  who  had,  as  a  youth,  a  vehement  longing  to  go  to 
I  sea,  was  positively  interdicted  by  his  father.  Hence,  though 
j  possessing  very  good  al)ilities,  and  not  without  aspirations  after 
I  excellence,  he  never  could  be  brought  to  settle  down  steadily  to 
j  anything,  but  broke  oft'  from  every  promising  pursuit  that  he 
I  was  successively  engaged  in,  in  pursuit  of  some  phantom. 

It  is  observable  that  a  parent  who  is  miselfish,  and  who  is 
never  thinking  of  personal  inconvenience,  but  always  of  the 
children's  advantage,  will  be  likely  to  make  them  selfish;  for 
>1m'  will  let  that  too  plainly  appear,  so  as  to  fill  the  child  with 
an  idea  that  everything  is  to  give  way  to  him,  and  that  his 
concerns  are  an  ultimate  end.  Nay,  the  very  pains  taken  a\  ith 
liim  in  strictly  controlling  him,  heightens  his  idea  of  his  own 
importance  ;  whereas  a  parent  who  is  selfish  will  be  sure  to 
>tom  the  child  to  sacrifice  his  own  convenience,  and  to 
uinUrstand  that  he  is  of  much  less  importance  than  the  parent. 
1 1  i>,.  by  the  way,  is  only  one  of  many  cases    in  which  selfish- 

-  is  caught  from  those  who  have  least  of  it. 


ESSAY  YIII.     OF   MAEEIAGE  AND  SINGLE 
LIFE. 

HE  tliat  hatli  wife  and  cliildren  liatli  given  hostages  to 
fortune  ;  for  they  are  impediments  to  great  enterprises^ 
cither  of  virtue  or  mischief.  Certainly  the  best  works_,  and  of 
greatest  merit  for  the  public^  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried 
or  chiklless  men^  which,  both  in  affection  and  means,  have 
married  and  cndoAved  the  public.  Yet  it  were  great  reason  that 
those  that  have  children  should  have  greatest  care  of  future 
times,  luito  which  they  know  they  must  transmit  their  dearest 
pledges.  Some  there  are,  who,  though  they  lead  a  single  life, 
yet  their  thoughts  do  end  with  themselves,  and  account  future 
times  impertinencies  ;^  nay,  there  are  some  other  that  account 
wife  and  children  but  as  bills  of  charges ;"  nay,  more,  there  are 
some  foolish  rich  covetous  men  that  take  a  pride  in  having  no 
children,  because  they  may  be  thought  so  much  the  richer ;  for, 
jierhaps,  they  have  heard  some  talk,  '  Such  a  one  is  a  great  rich 
man,'  and  another  except  to  it,  '  Yea,  but  he  hath  a  great  charge 
of  children,'  as  if  it  were  an  abatement  to  his  riches.  But  the 
most  ordinary  cause  of  a  single  life  is  liberty,  especially  in 
certain  self-pleasing  and  humorous^  minds,  which  are  so  sensible 
of  every  restraint,  as^  they  will  go  near  to  think  their  girdles 
and  garters  to  be  bonds  and  shackles.  Unmarried  men  are  best 
friends,  best  masters,  best  servants,  but  not  always  best  subjects. 


^  Impertinencies.      Things  whoUij  irrelevant  ;  tMiigs  of  little  orno  importance. 
*  O  matter  and  impertineiicy  mixed. 
Reason  and  madness.' — IShakespere. 
'There  are  many  subtle  impertinences  learnt  in  schools.' — Watts. 
"  Charges.      Cost;  expense. 

'  I'll  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass, 
And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  taUors.' — Shakespere. 
^  Humorous.      Governed  hy  one's  otvn  fancy  or  predominant  inclination. 

'  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician.' — ShaJcespere. 
'  He  that  would  learn  to  pass  a  just  sentence  upon  men  and  things,  must  beware 
of  a  fanciful  temper,  and  a  humorous  conduct  in  affairs.' — Watts. 

'  Or  self-conceited,  play  the  Mmorous  Platonist.' — Drayton. 
^  As.     That.     See  page  23. 
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for  they  arc  light  to  run  away,  and  ahiiost  all  fugitives  arc  of 
that  condition.  A  single  life  doth  well  with  churchmen,  for 
chai'ity  will  hardly  Avater  the  ground  where  it  must  fii'st  fill  a 
pool.  It  is  iudiflcrcnt  for  judges  aud  magistrates ;  for  if  they 
he  facile  and  corrupt,  you  shall  have  a  servant  five  times  worse 
than  a  wife.  For  soldiers,  I  find  the  generals  commonly,  in 
their  hortatives,  put  men  in  mind  of  their  wives  and  children  : 
and  I  think  the  despising  of  marriage  among  the  Turks  makcth 
the  Anilgar  soldier  more  base.  Certainly  wife  and  children  arc 
a  kind  of  discipline  of  humanity  :  and  single  men,  though  they 
be  many  times  more  charital)le,  because  their  means  are  less 
exhaust,'  yet,  on  the  other  side,  they  are  more  cruel  and  hard- 
hearted (good  to  make  severe  inquisitors),  because  their  tender- 
ness is  not  so  oft  called  upon.  Grave  natures,  led  by  custom, 
and  therefore  constant,  are  comiuouly  loving  husbands,  as  was 
said  of  I'lysses,  '  Vetulam  suam  prictulit  immortalitati.'-  Chaste 
women  are  often  proud  and  frowardj  as  presuming  upon  the 
merit  of  their  chastity.  It  is  one  of  the  best  bonds,  both  of 
chastity  and  obedience,  in  the  wife,  if  she  thinks  her  husband 
wise,  which  she  will  never  do  if  she  find  him  jealous.  AYives 
are  yoimg  men's  mistresses,  companions  for  middle  age,  and  old 
men's  nurses,  so  as  a  man  may  have  a  quarreP  to  marry  when 
he  will ;  but  yet  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  wise  men  that  made 
answer  to  the  question  when  a  man  should  many — '  A  young 
man  not  yet,  an  elder  man  not  at  all.'^  It  is  often  seen  that 
bad  husbands  have  very  good  wives ;  whether  it  be  that  it 
raiscth  the  price  of  their  husband's  kindness  when  it  comes,  or 
that  the  wives  take  a  pride  in  their  patience ;  but  this  never 
fails,  if  the  bad  husbands  were  of  their  own  ehusing,  against 
their  friends'  consent ;  for  then  they  will  be  sure  to  make  good 
their  own  foil  v. 


'  Exliaost.     Exhausted. 

'  The  wealth 
Of  the  Canaries  was  exhaust,  tlie  health 
Of  his  giKxl  Majesty  to  celebrate.' — Uallngton. 
■  '  He  preferred  his  old  woman  to  iraraortahty.' — Plut.  Gryll.  i. 
'Hiarrel.     A  reason;  a  plfia.     (I'orhaps,  from  Qiiare,  wherefore,  used  in  law 
i>lea  in  tresj>as-i.)     Or  perhaps  this  oUk-st   use   of  it  for  reason  or  j)lea,  is  tlio 
il  meaning  of  (luercla,  retained  in  iiuerulous — putting  forth  a  pitiful  plua. 
Ill'  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  him.' — Ilolinshed, 
t  ..ales.      Vld.  Diog.  Laert.  i.  26. 
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ANTITHETA  ON  WIFE  AND  CHILDEEN. 

Pro.  Contra. 

'  Charitas  reipublicas  inclpit  a  familia.  '  Qui  uxorem  duxit,  et  liberos  suscepit, 

'  Tke  love  of  country  has  its  rise  in       obsides  fortune  dedit. 
family  affection.'  '  He  that  has  a.  wife  and  children 

has  given  hostages  to  fortune' 
'Uxor   et   liberi    disciplina    qusedam 
humanitatis;  at  ca3libes  tetrici  et  severi.  'Brutormneteriiitas  sobolesj  virorum 

'  A  xviife  and  children  are  a  sort  of      fania,  merita,  et  instituta. 
training   in   courtesy   and    kindliness ;  '  The  joerpetuation  of  brutes  is  off- 

ivhile  single  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are       spring  ;  but  that  of  man  is  their  glory, 
hard  and  severe.'  their  deserts,  and  their  institutions' 

'  CfL'libatus    et  orbitas  ad    nil    allud  '  CEconomic£B   rationes   publicas  ple- 

confei-unt,  quam  ad  fugara.  runque  evertunt. 

'  Celibacy  and  absence  of  kindred  are  '  Family  considerations  often  over- 

a  qualification  only  for  flight.^  throio  public  ones.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bacon  does  not  at  all  advert  to  the 
notion  of  the  superior  holiness  of  a  single  life,  or  to  the  enforced 
celibacy  of  the  Roman-Catholic  clergy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark — much  less  to  prove — that, 
even  supposing  there  were  some  spiritual  advantage  in  celibacy, 
it  ought  to  be  completely  voluntary  from  day  to  day,  and  not 
to  be  enforced  by  a  life-long  vow  or  rule.  For  in  this  case, 
even  though  a  person  should  not  repent  of  such  a  vow,  no  one 
can  be  sure  that  there  is  not  such  repentance.  Supposing  that 
even  a  large  majority  of  priests,  and  monks,  and  nuns,  have  no 
desire  to  marry,  every  one  of  them  may  not  unreasonably  be 
suspected  of  such  a  desire,  and  no  one  of  them,  consequently, 
can  be  secure  against  the  most  odious  suspicions.  No  doubt, 
there  are  many  Roman-Catholic  clergymen  (as  there  are  Pro- 
testant) who  sincerely  prefer  celibacy.  But,  in  the  one  case  we 
have  a  ground  of  assurance  of  this,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
other.  No  one  can  be  sure,  because  no  proof  can  be  given, 
that  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy  may  not  some  time  or  other  be 
a  matter  of  regret.  But  he  who  continues  to  live  single  while 
continuing  to  have  a  free  choice,  gives  a  fair  evidence  of  a  con-, 
tinued  preference  for  that  life.^ 


'  It  is  worth   observing,  by  the  way,  that  if  any  one  should   maintain  that 
enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  essential  to  such  an  unrestricted  intercourse  as  is, 
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Accordingly,  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  tlic  Roman- 
Catholic  laity  arc  very  desirous  of  having  the  law  of  celibacy 
removed.  It  is  not  reckoned  an  article  of  the  faith,  but  merely 
a  matter  of  discipline.  And  accordingly,  those  of  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  Churches  who  have  consented  to  acknowledge  Romish 
supremacy,  have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  own  practice  as  to 
this  matter  ;  the  Armenian  Church  allowhig  the  marriage  of 
their  priests,  and  the  Greek  Cluu'ch  requiring  the  parish  priests 
to  be  married. 

"When  this  was  urged  by  an  intelligent  Roman-Catholic 
layman,  to  the  late  Archbishop  ]\Iurray,  he  replied  that  but  few 
Armenian  priests  do  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege.  This, 
answered  the  other,  is  a  strong  reason  on  my  side ;  for  the 
advantage  which  you  think  there  is  in  an  unmarried  priesthood 
is  secured  iu  a  great  majority  of  instances,  with  the  very  great 
additional  advantage  that  their  celibacy  is  there  understood  to 
be  completely  voluntary. 

But  doubtless  the  Romish  hierarchy  have  been  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  consideration  which  Bacon  mentions,  that 
'  single  men  are  the  best  servants.'  It  was  wished  to  keep  the 
clergy,  who  are  the  employed  servants  of  the  Roman  Church, 
as  distinct  as  possible  from  the  Body  of  the  people. 

In  the  Greek  Church,  though  every  parish  priest  must  be  a 
married  man,  the  bishops  never  are,  being  always  taken  from 
among  the  monks.  The  result  of  this  is  (i.)  that  the  parish 
priests,  since  they  cannot  rise  any  higher,  are  regarded  as  an 
inferior  order  of  men ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
travellers,  are  a  very  low  set.  And  (2.)  the  bishop  who  has  to 
govern,  through  the  medium  of  the  priests,  all  the  parishes  of 


on  religious  gronnds,  desirable  between  tbe  pastor  and  tlie  females  of  his  flock,  and 
should  iillepe  that  a  clergyman  to  whom  marriage  is  permitted  could  not  have  any 
confidential  comnuinicjition  with  them,  for  fear  of  exciting  rumours  of  s<m>e  matri- 
monial di-signs — if  any  one  should  maintain  this,  he  would  hardly  l)c  thought 
serious.  He  would  be  answered — if,  indeed,  he  were  considered  worth  ananswcr — 
tliat  the  resisonablc  inference  is  the  very  opposite.  Any  groundless  rumours  of  a 
tender  attachment  between  jmrties  who  were  free  to  marry,  would  be  put  an  end 
to  by  their  not  marrying.  Hut  if  their  marriage  were  prohibited  by  law,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  avoid  any  such  intimacy  as  might  jmssibly  lead  to  the  existence,  or 
to  the  suspicion,  of  that  s<jrt  of  attachment  which  would  naturally  lead  to  matrimony. 
Bat  it  is  remarkable  that  many  persons  to  whom  all  this  is  quite  cle-ar,  yet  use, 
in  a  precisely  i>andlel  case,  the  very  same  kind  of  reasoning  which^  in  this  caae, 
they  would  deride. — See  Eemaint  of  BUhop  Cojaleslone,  p.  42. 
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liis  diocese,  is  necessarily  a  person  destitute  of  all  experience. 
It  is  as  if  the  command  of  a  fleet  were  given  (as  is  sometimes 
done  by  tlie  Russians)  to  a  military  officer. 

A  parish  priest  in  the  Greek  Church,  if  his  wife  dies,  is  per- 
manently suspended.  For  none  can  officiate  who  is  not 
married ;  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  marry  again.  It  is  thus  they 
interpret,  as  some  Protestant  divines  also  have  done  (besides 
Doctor  Primrose),  the  rule  that  he  is  to  be  '  the  husband  of 
one  wife.' 

The  rule  is  manifestly  and  confessedly  of  doubtful  inter- 
pretation ;  some  understanding  it  of  a  prohibition  merely  of 
])olygamy  ;  and  others,  as  relating  merely  to  conjugal  fidelity. 
This  last  has  more  to  be  said  in  its  favour  than  would  appear 
from  our  translation,  on  account  of  the  double  meaning  in 
the  original  Twri,  and  also  of  Ai'»}/j,  in  Greek,  and  Vir  in 
Latin. 

It  has  been  urged  against  this  interpretation,  that  such  a 
rule  would  have  been  superfluous  ;  but  surely  the  same  might 
l3e  said  against  the  rule  that  the  deacon  should  be  '  no  striker,' 
and  '  not  given  to  much  wine.' 


ESSxVY  IX.     OF  ENVY. 

THERE  be  none  of  the  aftoctions  which  have  been  noted  to 
fascinate  or  bewitdi,  but  love  ami  envy  ;  they  both  have 
vehement  wishes,  they  frame  themselves  readily  into  imagina- 
tions and  suggestions,  and  they  come  easily  into  the  eye,  espe- 
cially upon  the  presence  of  the  objects,  which  arc  the  points 
that  conduce  to  fascination,  if  any  such  thing  there  be.  We 
see,  likewise,  the  Scripture  ealleth  envy  an  evil  eye,  and  the 
astrologers  call  the  evil  influences  of  the  stars  evil  aspects,  so 
that  still  there  seemeth  to  be  acknowledged,  in  the  act  of  cmj, 
an  ejaculation'  or  irradiation  of  the  eye;  nay,  some  have  been 
so  curious-  as  to  note,  that  the  times  when  the  stroke  or  per- 
cussion of  an  envious  eye  doth  most  hurt,  are  when  the  party 
I  nvied  is  beheld  in  glory  or  triumph,  for  that  sets  an  edge  upon 
eu\y  ;  and,  besides,  at  such  times,  the  spirits  of  the  person 
envied  do  come  forth  most  into  the  outward  parts,  and  so  meet 
the  blow. 

But  leaving  these  curiosities^  (though  not  unworthy  to  be 
thought  on  in  fit  place),  we  will  handle^  what  persons  arc  apt 
to  envy  others ;  what  persons  are  most  subject  to  Ijc  envied 
themselves;  and  Avhut  is  the  diflcrencc  between  public  and 
private  cn\T. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself  ever  envieth  virtue  in 
others — for  men's  minds  will  either  feed  upon  their  own  good, 
or  upon  others'  evil ;  and  who'  wanteth  the  one  Avill  prey  upon 


'  Ejaculation.     T/ie  act  of  throwing  or  dartinq  out.     '  \\'Licli  brief  prayers  of 
our  Saviour  {Matt.  xxvi.  39)  are  probably  such  as  we  call  ejaculations — an  elegant 
similitude  from  the  shooting  or  throwing  out  a  dart  or  arrow.' — South. 
'Its  active  rays  ejaculated  thence. 
Irradiate  all  the  wide  circumference.' — Blaclmore. 
'  Cvuioos.     Subtle;  minutely  inquiring;  accurate;  precise.     '  Both  these  senses 
embrace  their  objects  with  a  more   curious  discrimination.' — Jlolden.     '  Having 
inquired  of  the  curiousest  and  most  observing  makers  of  such  tools.' — Boyle. 

'  For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you.' — Shakespere. 
Ingenious.     '  To  devise  curious  works.' — Exodus  xxxv.  32. 

'  Curioaitics.     Niceties.     '  Ecjnalitics   are  so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in   neither 
can  make  choice  of  cither's  moiety.' — Shakespere. 

*  Handle.      To  treat  ;  to  discuss. 

'He  left  nothing  fitting  for  the  purpose 
Untouched  or  slightly  handled  ia  discourse.' — Shakespere. 

•  VTho.     He  iclto.     '  JFho  talks  much,  must  talk  in  vain.' — Gay. 

Q 
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the  other ;  and  whoso'  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  another's  virtue, 
will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand,  by  depressing  another's  fortune. 
A  man  that  is  busy  and  inquisitive  is  commonly  envious ; 
for  to  know  much  of  other  men's  matters  cannot  be  because  all 
that  ado'  may  concern  his  own  estate ;  therefore  it  must  needs  be 
that  he  taketh  a  kind  of  play-pleasure  in  looking  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  others ;  neither  can  he  that  mindeth  but  his  own  busi- 
ness find  much  matter  for  envy;  for  envy  is  a  gadding  passion, 
and  walketh  the  streets,  and  doth  not  keep  home ;  '  Non  est 
curiosus,  quin  idem  sit  malevolus.'^ 

Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious  towards  new 
men  when  they  rise :  for  the  distance  is  altered ;  and  it  is  like 
a  deceit  of  the"^  eye,  that  when  others  come  on  they  think  them- 
selves go  back. 

Deformed  persons  and  eunuchs,  and  old  men  and  bastards, 
are  envious;  for  he  that  cannot  possibly  mend  his  own  case, 
will  do  what  he  can  to  impair  another's ;  except  these  defects 
light  upon  a  very  brave  and  heroical  nature,  which  thinketh  to 
make  his  natural  wants  part  of  his  honour ;  in  that  it  should  be 
said,  '  That  an  eunuch,  or  a  lame  man,  did  such  great  matters ;' 
affecting'  the  honour  of  a  miracle  :  as  it  was  in  Narses  the 
eunuch,  and  Agesilaus  and  Tamerlane,  that  were  lame  men. 

The  same  is  the  case  of  men  who  rise  after  calamities  and 
misfortunes ;  for  they  are  as  men  fallen  out  with  the  times,  and 
think  other  men's  harms  a  redemption  of  their  own  sufferings. 

They  that  desire  to  excel  in  too  many  matters,  out  of  levity 
and  vain  glory,  are  ever  envious,  for  they  cannot  want  work — 
it  being  impossible  but  many,  in  some  one  of  those  things, 
should  surpass  them ;  which  was  the  character  of  Adrian  the 
emperor,'  that  mortally  en\ied  poets  and  painters,  and  artificers 
in  works  wherein  he  had  a  vein'^  to  excel. 

Lastly,  near  kinsfolks  and  fellows  in  office,  and  those  that 

1  Whoso.     Wlwever.     *  WImso  ofFereth  praise  glorifieth  me.' — Ps.  1.  23. 

2  Ado.  ^MSif^e— really  tlie  infinitive  mood  of  a  verb  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
pression '  to  do.'— Used  in  the  plural  adoes  in  the  old  Scottish  Acts  of  Parliament. 
—Eev.  S.  Cotton. 

'  Let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of  this  ado.' 
'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.' — Shakespere. 

3  '  There  is  none  curious  that  is  not  also  maleeolent.'—Ct  Plut.  de  Curios,  i. 
■»  Aftecting.  See  page  1.  *  Spartiau.  Tii.  Adrian.  15. 
^  Vein.     Humour ;  fancy. 

♦  Thou  troublest  me ;  1  am  not  m  the  vein.' — Shakesjpere. 
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are  bred  together,  are  more  apt  to  envy  their  equals  when  they 
are  raised  ;  for  it  doth  upbraid  unto  tliem  their  own  fortunes, 
and  pointcth  at  them,  and  cometli  oftener  into  their  reniein- 
In-ance,  and  incun-cth'  likewise  more  into  the  note  of  others ; 
and  envy  ever  redoubleth  from  speech  and  fame.  Cain's  envy 
was  the  more  vile  and  malignant  towards  his  brother  Abel, 
because,  when  his  sacrifice  was  better  accepted,  there  was 
nobody  to  look  on.     Thus  much  for  those  that  are  apt  to  envy. 

Concerning  those  that  are  more  or  less  subject  to  envy. 
First,  persons  of  eminent  virtue,  when  they  are  advanced,  are 
less  envied,  for  their  fortune  seemcth  but  due  unto  them ;  and 
no  man  envieth  the  payment  of  a  debt,  but  rewards  and  liberality 
rather.  Again,  envy  is  ever  joined  with  the  comparing  of  a 
man's  self;  and  where  there  is  no  comparison,  no  envy — and 
therefore  kings  are  not  envied  but  by  kings.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  unworthy  persons  are  most  envied  at  their 
first  coming  in,  and  afterwards  overcome  it  better;  whereas, 
contranrNvise,-  persons  of  worth  and  merit  are  most  envied  when 
their  fortune  continueth  long ;  for  by  that  time,  though  their 
virtue  be  the  same,  yet  it  hath  not  the  same  lustre,  for  fresh 
men  grow  up  to  darken  it. 

Persons  of  noble  blood  are  less  envied  in  their  rising,  for  it 
seemcth  but  right  done  to  their  birth  :  besides,  there  seemcth 
not  much  added  to  tlicir  fortune;  and  envy  is  as  the  sunbeams, 
that  beat  hotter  upon  a  bank,  or  steep  rising  ground,  than  upon 
a  flat ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  those  that  are  advanced  by 
degrees  are  less  envied  than  those  that  are  advanced  suddeidy, 
and  '  per  saltum.'^ 

Those  that  have  joined  with  their  honour  great  travels,  cares, 
or  perils,  are  less  subject  to  emy ;  for  men  think  that  they 
earn  their  honours  hardly,  and  pity  them  sometimes,  and  pity 
ever  healeth  envy  :  wherefore  you  shall  observe,  that  the  more 
''■■'])  and   sober  sort  of  politic   persons,  in  their  greatness,  are 

!    bemoaning  themselves  what   a  life    they  lead,  chanting  a 
I'Kinta  patimur;'^  not  that  they  feel  it  so,  but  only  to  abate 


Incur.  To  press  on.  '  Tlie  mind  of  man  is  helped  or  hindered  in  its  opera- 
-  according  to  the  different  quality  of  external  objects  that  incur  into  the 
-.' — South. 

I  ontrarywise.     On  the  conlrart/.  '  '  At  a  bouuiL* 

•  How  much  we  suffer  I' 

G  3 
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the  edge  of  envy  :  but  this  is  to  be  understood  of  business  that 
is  laid  vipon  men,  and  not  such  as  they  call  unto  themselves ; 
for  nothing  increaseth  envy  more  than  an  unnecessary  and 
ambitious  engrossing  of  business — and  nothing  doth  extinguish 
envy  more  than  for  a  great  person  to  preserve  all  other  inferior 
officers  in  their  full  ♦rights  and  pre-eminences  of  their  places ; 
for,  by  that  means,  there  be  so  many  screens  between  him  and 
envy. 

Above  all,  those  are  most  subject  to  envy  -vvhich  carry  the 
greatness  of  their  fortunes  in  an  insolent  and  proud  manner — 
being  never  well  but  while  they  are  showing  how  great  they 
are,  either  by  outward  pomp,  or  by  triumphing  over  all  opposi- 
tion or  competition  :  whereas  wise  men  will  rather  do  sacrifice 
to  envy,  in  suffering  themselves,  sometimes  of  purpose,  to  be 
crossed  and  overborne  in  things  that  do  not  much  concern  them. 
Notwithstanding,  so  much  is  true,  that  the  carriage  of  greatness 
in  a  plain  and  open  manner  (so  it  be  without  arrogancy"  and 
vain-glory),  doth  draw  less  envy  than  if  it  be  in  a  more  crafty 
and  cunning  fashion ;  for  in  that  course  a  man  doth  but  disavow 
fortune,  and  seemeth  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  want  in  worth, 
and  doth  but  teach  others  to  envy  him. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  this  part,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning 
that  the  act  of  envy  had  somewhat  in  it  of  witchcraft,  so  there 
is  no  other  cm-e  of  envy  but  the  cure  of  witchcraft ;  and  that  is, 
to  remove  the  lot  (as  they  call  it),  and  to  lay  it  upon  another; 
for  which  purpose,  the  wiser  sort  of  great  persons  bring  in  ever 
upon  the  stage  somebody  upon  whom  to  derive''  the  envy  that 
would  come  upon  themselves ;  sometimes  upon  ministers  and 
servants,  sometimes  upon  colleagues  and  associates,  and  the 
like  ;  and,  for  that  turn,  there  are  never  wanting  some  persons 
of  violent  and  undertaking^  natures,  who,  so  they  may  have 
power  and  business,  will  take  it  at  any  cost. 

Now,  to  speak  of  public  envy.      There  is  yet  some  good  in 


^  Of.  Bif.  Of  purpose ;  hy  design ;  intentionally.  •  They  do  q/"  right  belong 
to  you.' — TiUotson. 

-  Arrogancy.  Arrogance.  '  Let  not  arrogancy  come  out  of  your  mouth.' — 
I  Sanmel  xi. 

2  Derive.  To  divert,  to  turn  the  course  of.  '  Company  abates  the  torrent  of  a 
common  odium  by  deriving  it  into  many  channels.' — South. 

*  Undertaking.  Enterprising.  '  Men  of  renown,  that  is,  of  undertaking  and 
adventurous  natures.' — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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public  envy,  -wlicrcas  in  private  llicrc  is  none ;  for  public  envy 
is  as  an  ostracism,  that  eelipseth  men  when  they  grow  too  great ; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  bridle  also  to  great  ones  to  keep  within 
bounds. 

This  envy,  being  in  the  Latin  Avord  '  invidia,'  goetii  in  the 
modern  languages  by  the  name  of  discontentment,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  in  handling  sedition.  It  is  a  disease  in  a  State 
like  to  infection ;  for  as  infection  spreadeth  uj)on  that  which  is 
sound,  and  taintcth  it,  so,  when  envy  is  gotten  once  into  a 
State,  it  traduccth  even  the  best  actions  thereof,  and  turneth 
them  into  an  ill  odour ;  and  therefore  there  is  little  won  by 
intermhigliug  of  plausible'  actions ;  for  that  doth  argue  but  a 
weakness  and  fear  of  envy,  which  lun'teth  so  much  the  more ;  as 
it  is  likewise  usual  in  infections,  which,  if  you  fear  them,  you 
call  them  upon  you. 

This  public  envy  scemcth  to  bear  chiefly  upon  principal 
officers  or  ministers,  rather  than  upon  kings  and  States  them- 
selves. But  this  is  a  sm-e  rule,  that  if  the  envy  upon  the 
minister  be  great,  when  the  cause  of  it  in  him  is  small,  or  if 
the  envy  be  general  in  a  manner  upon  all  the  ministers  of  an 
estate,  then  the  envy  (though  hidden)  is  truly  upon  the  State 
itself.  And  so  much  of  public  envy  or  discontentment,  and  the 
difference  thereof  from  private  envy,  which  was  handled  in  the 
first  place. 

"^^'e  will  add  this  in  general,  touching  the  aflection  of  envy, 
that  of  all  other  aflcctions  it  is  the  most  importune-  and  con- 
tinual ;  for  of  other  afteetions  there  is  occasion  given  but  now 
and  then  ;  and  therefore  it  was  well  said,  '  Invidia  fcstos  dies 
non  agit,"  for  it  is  ever  working  upon  some  or  other.  And  it 
is  also  noted,  that  love  and  envy  do  make  a  Mian  pine,  which 
other  affections  do  not,  because  they  are  not  so  continual.  It 
is  also  the  vilest  aflection,  and  the  most  depraved ;  for  which 
cause  it  is  the  proper  attribute  of  the  Denl,  who  is  called  '  The 


'  Plausible.     Deterting  to   meet  urilh  applause.     '  I   hope   t)icy  will  plausibli/ 
receive  our  attempt.' — Broicn. 

'  Importune.     Importunate ,-  trouhlesome  from  frequency. 
'  More  sliall  thy  penitent  sighs,  his  endless  mercy  picase 
Than  their  importune  suits  which  dreamc  that  words  Uod's  wrath  appease.' — 

tHurrey. 
'  '  Envy  keeps  no  holidays.' 
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envious  man,  that  soweth  tares  amongst  the  wheat  by  night  •'  as 
it  always  cometh  to  pass,  that  envy  worketh  subtilely,  and  in 
the  dark,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  good  things,  such  as  is  the 
wheat. 

ANTITHETA  ON  ENVY. 
Pro.  Contra. 

'  Invidia   iB    rebuspublicis,   tanquam  '  Nemo  virtuti    invidiam   reconcilia- 

salubris  ostracismus.  verit  praiter  mortem. 

'  In  public  affairs,  enry  acts  the  part  '  Nothing  can  reconcile  envy  to  virtue 

of  a  wholesome  ostracism.'  hut  death.' 

'Invidia  virtutea  laboribus  exercet, 
ut  Juno  Herculem. 

'  lEnvy  acts  towards  the  virtues  as 
Juno  did  towards  Hercules ;  she  con- 
demns them  to  toilsome  labours.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

In  Adam  Smith's  TJieory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  the  following 
admirable  remarks  are  made  on  the  envy  that  attends  a  sudden 
rise : — 

'  The  man  who,  by  some  sudden  revolution  of  fortune,  is 
lifted  up  all  at  once  into  a  condition  of  life  greatly  above  what 
he  had  formerly  lived  in,  may  be  assured  that  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  best  friends  are  not  all  of  them  perfectly  sincere. 
An  upstart,  though  of  the  greatest  merit,  is  generally  disagree- 
able, and  a  sentiment  of  envy  commonly  prevents  us  from 
heartily  sympathizing  Avith  his  joy.  If  he  has  any  judgment, 
he  is  sensible  of  this,  and  instead  of  appearing  to  be  elated  with 
his  good  fortune,  he  endeavours,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  smother 
his  joy,  and  keep  down  tliat  elevation  of  mind  with  which  his 
new  circumstances  naturally  inspire  him.  He  affects  the  same 
plainness  of  dress,  and  the  same  modesty  of  behaviour,  which 
became  him  in  his  former  station.  He  redoubles  his  attention 
to  his  old  friends,  and  endeavours  more  than  ever  to  be  humble, 
assiduous,  and  complaisant.  And  this  is  the  behaviour  which 
in  his  situation  we  most  approve  of;  because,  we  expect,  it 
seems,  that  he  should  have  more  sympathy  with  our  envy  and 
aversion  to  his  happiness,  than  we  have  with  his  happiness. 
It  is  seldom  that  with  all  this  he  succeeds.     We  suspect  the 
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sincerity  of  his  humility,  and  he  grows  weary  of  tliis  constraint. 
In  a  little  time,  therefore,  he  {generally  leaves  all  his  old  friends 
behind  him,  some  of  the  meanest  of  them  excepted,  who  may, 
perhaps,  condescend  to  become  his  dependents :  nor  docs  he 
always  aciiuire  any  new  ones ;  the  pride  of  his  new  connections 
is  as  much  ailrontcd  at  findinji^  him  their  equal,  as  that  of  liis 
old  ones  had  been  by  his  becominjjf  their  superior  :  and  it  recjuircs 
the  most  obstinate  and  persevering  modesty  to  atone  for  this 
mortification  to  eithci'.  He  generally  grows  weary  too  soon, 
and  is  provoked,  by  the  sullen  and  suspicious  pride  of  the  one, 
and  by  the  saucy  contempt  of  the  other,  to  treat  the  first  with 
neglect,  and  the  second  with  petulance,  till  at  last  he  grows 
habitually  insolent,  and  forfeits  the  esteem  of  all.  If  the  chief 
part  of  human  happiness  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  being 
beloved,  as  I  believe  it  does,  those  sudden  changes  of  fortune 
seldom  contribute  much  to  happiness.  He  is  hai)piest  who 
atlvances  more  gradually  to  greatness ;  whom  the  Public  destines 
to  every  step  of  his  preferment  long  before  he  arrives  at  it ;  in 
whom,  upon  that  account,  when  it  comes,  it  can  excite  no  ex- 
travagant joy,  and  with  regard  to  whom  it  cannot  reasonably 
create  either  any  jealousy  in  those  he  overtakes,  or  any  envy  in 
those  he  leaves  behind.^' 

'  Persons   of  eminent    virtue,   irhen  they  are  advanced,  are  less 
envied.' 

Bacon  might  have  remarked  that,  in  one  respect  a  rise  l)y 
merit  exposes  a  man  to  more  envy  than  that  by  personal  favour, 
through  family  connection,  private  friendship,  i!:e.  For,  in  this 
latter  case,  the  system  itself  of  preferring  ])rivate  considerations 
to  public,  is  chiefly  blamed,  but  the  individual  thus  advanced  is 
regarded  much  in  the  same  way  as  one  who  is  horn  to  an 
estate  or  a  title.  But  when  any  one  is  advanced  on  the  score 
of  desert  and  qualifications,  the  system  is  approved,  but  the 
indindual  is  more  envied,  because  his  advancement  is  felt  as  an 
affront  to  all  who  think  themselves  or  their  own  friends  more 
worthy.  '  It  is  quite  right  to  advance  men  of  great  merit ;  but 
by  this  rule,   it  is  I,  or  my  friend   So-and-so  that  should  have 


Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  SetUimenla,  chap.  v. 
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been,  preferred/  TMien,  on  tlie  other  liaud,  a  bishop  or  a 
minister  appoints  his  own  son  or  private  friend  to  some  office^ 
every  one  else  is  left  free  to  think  '  If  it  had  gone  by  merits  I 
should  have  been  the  man.' 

"When  any  person  of  really  eminent  virtue  becomes  the  object 
of  envy,  the  clamour  and  abuse  by  vrhicli  he  is  assailed_,  is  but 
the  sign  and  accompaniment  of  his  success  in  doing  service  to 
the  Public.  And  if  he  is  a  truly  wise  man,  he  will  take  no 
more  notice  of  it  than  the  moon  does  of  the  howling  of  the 
dogs.      Her  only  answer  to  them  is  '  to  shme  on.' 

''  This  jjublic  envi/  seemeth  to  bear  chiefly  upon  principal  officers 
or  ministers,  rather  than  upon  kings' 

This  is  a  very  just  remark,  and  it  might  have  suggested  an 
excellent  argument  (touched  on  in  the  Lessons  on  the  British 
Constitution^)  in  favoui*  of  hereditaiy  Royalty.  It  is  surely  a 
good  thing  that  there  should  be  some  feeling  of  loyalty  imalloyed 
by  envy,  towards  something  in  the  Government.  And  this 
feeling  concentrates  itself  among  us,  upon  the  Sovereign.  But 
in  a  pure  Republic,  the  abstract  idea  of  the  State — the  Common- 
wealth itself — is  too  vague  for  the  vulgar  mind  to  take  hold  of 
with  any  loyal  aftection.  The  President,  and  every  one  of  the 
public  officers,  has  been  raised  from  the  ranks ;  and  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  having  been  so  raised  on  the  score  of 
supposed  fitness,  makes  them  (as  was  observed  above)  the  more 
obnoxious  to  envy,  because  their  elevation  is  felt  as  an  affront 
to  their  rivals. 

Au  hereditaiy  Sovereign,  on  the  other  hand,  if  believed  to 
possess  personal  merit,  is  regarded  as  a  Godsend ;  but  he  does 
not  hold  his  place  by  that  tenure. 

In  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  there  is  a  Dissertation  on  Envy, 
Emulation,  and  Indignation  (Nemesis),  well  worthy  of  Bacon  ; 
who  certainly  was  carried  away  into  an  undue  neglect  and  dis- 
paragement of  Aristotle  by  the  absurd  idolatry  of  which  he  had 
been  made  the  object. 

'  Couculcatur  euim  cupide  nimls  ante  metutum.' 


See  Ldrodu-ctory  Le-ssons  on  ih-e  British  Constitution,  lesson  i. 


ESSAY  X.     OF  LOVE. 

THE  stage  is  more  beholdiug'  to  love  than  the  life  of  ^Man ; 
for  as  to  the  stage,  love  is  even  matter  of  comedies^  and 
now  and  then  of  tragedies ;  but  in  life  it  doth  much  miscliief, 
sometimes  like  a  syren,  sometimes  like  a  fuiy.  You  may 
observe,  that  amongst  all  the  great  and  worthy  persons  (whereof 
the  memory  rcmaiueth,  either  ancient  or  recent),  there  is  not 
one  that  hath  been  transported  to  the  mad  degree  of  love ;  which 
shows  that  great  spirits  and  great  business  do  keep  out  this 
weak  passion.  You  must  except,  nevertheless,  !Marcus  Antouius, 
the  half-partner  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  and  Appius  Claudius, 
the  decemvir  and  lawgiver ;  whereof  the  fonner  was  indeed  a 
voluptuous  man,  and  inordinate,  but  the  latter  was  an  austere 
and  wise  man :  ajid  therefore  it  seems  (though  rarely)  that  love 
can  find  entrance,  not  only  into  an  open  heart,  but  also  into  a 
heart  well  fortified,  if  watch  be  not  well  kept.  It  is  a  poor 
saying  of  Epicurus,  '  Satis  magnum  alter  alteri  thcatrum  sumus,'- 
— as  if  Man,  made  for  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  and  all 
noble  objects,  should  do  nothing  but  kneel  before  a  little  idol, 
and  make  himself  a  subject,  though  nor  of  the  mouth  (as  beasts 
are),  yet  of  the  eye,  which  was  given  him  for  higher  purposes. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  note  the  excess  of  this  passion,  and 
how  it  braves  the  nature  and  value  of  things  by  this,  that  the 
speaking  in  a  perpetual  hyperbole  is  comely  in  nothing  but  in 
love ;  neither  is  it  merely  in  the  phrase  ;  for  whereas  it  hath 
been  well  said,  '  That  the  arch  flatterer,  with  whom  all  the  petty 
flatterers  have  intelligence,  is  a  man's  self  :^  certainly  the  lover 
is  more ;  for  there  was  never  a  proud  man  thought  so  absurdly 
well  of  himself  as  the  lover  doth  of  the  person  loved;  and 
therefore  it  was  well  said,  '  That  it  is  impossible  to  love  and  be 
■wise."  Neither  doth  this  weakness  appear  to  others  only,  and 
not  to  the  party  loved,  but  to  the  loved  most  of  all,  except  the 


»   Bt'holding.      Bekold^m. 

'  Thanks,  lovely  \1rgins,  now  might  we  but  know 
To  whom  we  had  boen  beholden  for  this  love.' — Furd. 
'  '  We  are  a  suflBciently  great  si)ectacle  to  each  other.' 
*  •  Amare  et  sapere  vii  Deo  conceditur.' — Pub.  Sjt.  Seni.  13. 
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love  be  reciprocal;  for  it  is  a  true  rule,  that  love  is  ever 
rewarded  either  with  the  reciprocal^  or  with  an  inward  or  secret 
contempt;  by  how  much  more  theu^  men  ought  to  beware  of  this 
passion^  which  loseth  not  only  other  things,  but  itself.  As 
for  the  other  losses,  the  poet's  relation  doth  well  figure  them  : 
'  That  he  that  preferreth  Helena,  quitted  the  gifts  of  Juno  and 
Pallas;'  for  whosoever  cstcemeth  too  much  of  amorous  affection, 
quitteth  both  riches  and  Avisdom.  This  passion  hath  its  floods 
in  the  very  times  of  weakness,  Avhich  are  great  prosperity  and 
great  adversity;  though  this  latter  hath  been  less  observed; 
both  which  times  kindle  love,  and  make  it  more  fervent,  and 
therefore  show  it  to  be  the  child  of  folly.  They  do  best  who, 
if  they  cannot  but  admit  love,  yet  make  it  keep  quarter,^  and 
sever  it  wholly  from  their  serious  aftairs  and  actions  of  life ;  for 
if  it  check"  once  with  business,  it  troubleth  men's  fortunes,  and 
maketh  men  that  they  can  no  ways^  be  true  to  their  own  ends. 
I  know  riot  how,  but  martial  men  are  given  to  love:  I  think  it 
is,  but  as  they  are  given  to  wine,  for  perils  commonly  ask  to  be 
paid  in  pleasures.^  There  is  in  man's  nature  a  secret  inclination 
and  motion  towards  love  of  others,  which,  if  it  be  not  spent 
upon  some  one  or  a  few,  doth  naturally  spread  itself  towards 
many,  and  maketh  men  become  humane  and  charitable,  as  it 
is  seen  sometimes  in  friars.  Nuptial  love  maketh  mankind; 
friendly  love  perfecteth  it ;  but  wanton  love  corrupteth  and 
embaseth^  it. 


^  Quarter.     Proper  place  (rarely  used  in  the  singular). 

'  Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements.' — Milton. 
2  Check  with.     To  interfere  with ;  to  clash  ivith.    '  It  was  not  comely  or  fitting 
that  in  prayers  we  should  make  a  God  or  Saviour  of  any  Saint  in  heaven;  neither 
was  it  fitting  to  make  them  check  with  our  Saviour.' — Strt/pe,  1535. 

^     No  ways.    In  any  wise ;  bi/  no  means.    '  And  being  no  ways  a  match  for  the 
fleet,  we  set  sail  to  Athens.' — Stoift. 

*  It  is  remarked  by  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  that  toarliJce  nations  are  those  who 
pay  the  highest  regard  to  women.     And  this  he  suggests  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  fable  of  the  love  of  Mars  and  Venus. 
^  Embase.      Deyrade. 

'  Love  did  emhase  him 
Into  a  kitchen-drudge.' — Old  Ballad,  13th  century. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

•  Men  ought  to  beware  of  this  passion,  trhirh  hsrth  not  onlij 
other  things,  but  itself.'  .  .  .  '  Jt'hosoercr  esfccmcth 
too  much  of  amorous  affection,  qiiittilh  both  riches  and 
wisdom.' 

The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  an  artielc  on  ^liss 
Austen's  novels,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (No.  24,  p.  374) 
which  was  reprinted — through  a  mistake — in  the  Remains  of 
Sir  W.  Scott,  tliough  it  was  not  written  by  him. 

'  Bacon  in  these  days,  would  hardly  have  needed  to  urge  so 
strongly  the  dctlironemcnt  of  the  (jod  of  Love.  The  prevailing 
fault  is  not  now,  whatc\cr  it  may  have  been,  to  sacrifice  all  for 
love  : — 

'Venit  enim  magnum  ilonandi  parcii  juventus. 
Nee  tautum  Veneris  quantum  studiosa  culimc.' 

Mischievous  as  is  the  extreme  of  sentimental  enthusiasm,  and 
a  romantic  and  unealculating  extravagance  of  passion,  it  is  not 
the  one  into  which  the  young  folks  of  the  present  day  are  the 
most  likely  to  run.  Prudential  calculations  are  not  indeed  to  be 
excluded  in  man-iage  :  to  disregard  the  advice  of  sober-minded 
friends  on  an  important  point  of  conduct  is  an  imprudence  we 
would  by  no  means  recommend ;  indeed,  it  is  a  species  of 
selfishness,  if,  in  listening  only  to  the  dictates  of  passion,  a  man 
sacrifices  to  its  gratification  the  happiness  of  those  most  dear  to 
him  as  well  as  his  own;  though  it  is  not  now-a-days  the  most 
jjrevalcnt  form  of  selfishness.  But  it  is  no  eondcnmation  of  a 
sentiment  to  say,  that  it  becomes  blameablc  when  it  interferes 
with  duty,  and  is  uncontroulcd  by  conscience.  The  desire  of 
riches,  power,  or  distinction, — the  taste  for  ease  and  comfort, — 
are  to  be  condemned  when  they  transgress  these  bounds ;  and 
love,  if  it  keep  within  them,  even  though  it  be  somewhat  tinged 
with  enthusiasm,  and  a  little  at  variance  with  what  the  worldly 
call  priulencc, — that  is,  regard  for  pecuniary  advantage, — may 
afford  a  better  moral  discipline  to  the  mind  than  most  other 
passions.  It  will  not,  at  least,  be  denied,  that  it  has  often 
proved  a  powerful  stimulus  to  exertion  where  others  have 
failed,  and  has  called  forth  talents  unknown  before,  even  to  the 
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possessor.  What  though  the  pursuit  may  be  fruitless,  and  the 
hopes  visionary  ?  The  result  may  be  a  real  and  substantial 
benefit,  though  of  another  kind  ;  tlie  vineyard  may  have  been 
cultivated  by  digging  in  it  for  the  treasure  which  is  never  to  be 
found.  What  though  the  perfections  vpith  which  imagination 
has  decorated  the  beloved  object,  may,  in  fact,  exist  but  in  a 
slender  degree  ?  Still  they  are  believed  in  and  admired  as 
real ;  if  not,  the  love  is  such  as  does  not  merit  the  name ;  and 
it  is  proverbially  true  that  men  become  assimilated  to  the  cha- 
racter (that  is,  what  they  tlihik  the  character)  of  the  Being  they 
fervently  adore.  Thus,  as  in  the  noblest  exhibitions  of  the 
stage,  though  that  which  is  contemplated  be  but  a  fiction,  it 
may  be  realized  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder;  and,  though 
grasping  at  a  cloud,  he  may  become  worthy  of  possessing  a  real 
goddess.  Many  a  generous  sentiment,  and  many  a  virtuous 
resolution,  have  been  called  forth  and  matured  by  admiration  of 
one,  who  may  herself,  perhaps,  have  been  incapable  of  either. 
It  matters  not  what  the  object  is  that  a  man  aspires  to  be 
Avorthy  of,  and  proposes  as  a  model  of  imitation,  if  he  does  but 
believe  it  to  be  excellent.  Moreover,  all  doubts  of  success  (and 
they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  entirely  Avanting)  must  either  produce 
or  exercise  humility ;  and  the  endeavour  to  study  another's 
interests  and  inclinations,  and  prefer  them  to  one's  own,  may 
promote  a  habit  of  general  benevolence  which  may  outlast  the 
present  occasion.  Everything,  in  short,  which  tends  to  abstract 
a  man  in  any  degree,  or  in  any  way,  from  self — from  self- 
admiration  and  self-interest, — has,  so  fur  at  least,  a  beneficial 
influence  on  character.' 


ESSAY  XL     OF  GREAT  TLACE. 

MEN  ill  great  place  are  thrice  servants — servants  of  the 
sovereign  or  State,  servants  of  fame,  and  servants  of  busi- 
ness; so  as'  they  have  no  freedom,  neither-  in  tlieir  persons, 
nor  in  their  actions,  nor  in  their  times.  It  is  a  strange  desire 
to  seek  power  and  to  lose  liberty,  or  to  seek  power  over  others, 
and  to  lose  power  over  a  man's  self.  The  rising  unto  place  is 
laborious,  and  by  pains  men  come  to  greater  j)ains ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  base  and  by  indignities''  men  come  to  dignities.  The 
standing  is  slippery,  and  the  regress  is  either  a  downfall,  or  at 
least  an  eclipse,  which  is  a  melancholy  thing  :  *  Cum  non  sis  qui 
fueris,  non  esse  cur  velis  vivere."  Nay,  men  cannot  retire  when 
they  would,  neither  will  they  when  it  were  reason,'  but  are  im- 
l)atient  of  privateness,*  even  in  age  and  sickness,  which  require 
the  shadow^;"  like  old  townsmen,  that  M'ill  be  still  sitting  at 
their  street  door,  though  thereby  they  offer  age  to  scorn.  Cer- 
tainly great  persons  had  need  to  borrow  other  men's  opinions  to 
think  themselves  happy,  for  if  they  judge  ])y  their  own  feeling, 
they  cannot  find  it ;  but  if  they  think  with  themselves  what 
other  men  think  of  them,  and  that  other  men  would  fain  be  as 
they  are,  then  they  are  happy  as  it  were  by  report,  when, 
perhaps,  they  find  the  contrary  within ;  for  they  are  the  first 
that  find  their  own  griefs,  though  they  be  the  last  that  find 
their  own  faults.  Certainly,  men  in  great  fortunes  are  strangers 
to  themselves,  and  while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  business,  they 
have  no  time  to  tend  their  health,  either  of  body  or  mind  :  *  llli 


'  As.     That.     See  page  23.  -  Neither,  nor — for  either,  or. 

'  Indignity.     Meanness. 

'  Fie  on  the  pelf  for  which  good  name  is  sold. 
And  honour  with  indignity  debased.' — Spenser. 

*  '  Since  thou  art  no  longer  what  thou  wast,  there  is  no  reason  why  thou  shouhlst 
wish  to  live.' 

*  Reason.     Sight;  reasonable.     '  It  is  not  rfojon  tliat  we  should  leave  the  word 
of  God,  and  serve  tables.' — Acts  vi.  2. 

'  Privatcncss.     Pritactf ;  retirement.     '  He  drew  him  into  the  fatal  circle  from 
a  resolved  pricateness  at  his  house,  when  he  would  well  have  bent  his  mind  to  a 
retired  course.' — Wotton. 
'  Sluulow.      Shade. 

'  Here,  father,  take  the  shadotc  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  host,' — Shakespere. 
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mors  gravis  incubat,  qui  notus  nimis  omnibus^  ignotus  moritur 
sibi."  In  place  there  is  licence  to  do  good  and  evil,  whereof 
the  latter  is  a  curse;  for  in  e\dl,  the  best  condition  is  not  to 
will/'  the  second  not  to  can.^  But  power  to  do  good  is  the 
true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring ;  for  good  thoughts,  though  God 
accept^  them,  yet  towards  men  are  little  better  than  good 
dreams,  except  they  be  put  in  act,  and  that  cannot  be  without 
power  and  place,  as  the  vantage  and  commanding  ground. 
Merit  and  good  works  is  the  end  of  man^s  motion,  and  con- 
science^ of  the  same  is  the  accomplishment  of  man's  rest ;  for  if 
a  man  can  be  a  partaker  of  God's  theatre,  he  shall  likewise  be 
partaker  of  God's  rest :  '  Et  conversus  Deus,  ut  aspiceret  opera, 
quse  feceruut  manus  suse,  vidit  quod  omnia  essent  bona  nimis ;" 
and  then  the  Sabbath.  In  the  discharge  of  thy  place  set  before 
thee  the  best  examples,  for  imitation  is  a  globe ^  of  precepts ; 
and  after  a  time  set  before  thee  thine  own  example,  and  ex- 
amine thyself  strictly  whether  thou  didst  not  best  at  first. 
Neglect  not  also  the  examples  of  those  that  have  carried  them- 
selves ill  in  the  same  place  ;  not  to  set  off  thyself  by  taxing 
their  memory,  but  to  direct  thyself  what  to  avoid.  Reform, 
therefore,  without  bravery^  or  scandal  of  former  times  and 
persons;  but  yet  set  it  down  to  thyself,  as  well  to  create  good 
precedents  as  to  "follow  them.  Reduce  things  to  the  first 
institution,  and  observe  wherein  and  how  they  have  degene- 
rated ;  but  yet  ask  counsel  of  both  times — of  the  ancient 
time  what  is  best,  and  of  the  latter  time  what  is  fittest.      Seek 

'  *  Death  falls  heavily  upon  him,  who,  too  well  known  to  all  men,  dies  unac- 
quainted with  himself.' — Senee.  Thi/est.  xi.  40 1. 

-  To  will      To  he  willing ;  to  desire.     '  If  any  man  tcill  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  he  of  God.' — John  vii.  17. 
*•  To  can.      To  be  able;  to  have  foiver. 

'  Mecipnas  and  Agrippa  who  can  most  with  Csesar.' — Dryden. 
^  Accept.     To  regard  favourably.     '  In  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  Him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him,' — Acts  x.  35. 

5  Conscience.     Consciousness.     'The  reason  why  the  simpler  sort  are  moved 
with  authority  is  the  conscience  of  their  own  ignorances.' — Booker. 

^  '  When  God  turned  to  hehold  the  works  which  his  hand  had  made.  He  saw 
that  they  were  all  very  good.' — Genesis  i. 
'  Glohe.     A  body. 

'  Him  around 
A  glohe  of  fiery  seraphim  enclosed.' — Milton. 
^  Bravery.     Bravado  ;  j^arade  of  defiance. 

'  By  Ashtaroth,  thou  shalt  ere  long  lament 
These  braveries  in  iron.' — Hilton. 
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to  make  thy  course  regular,  tliat  men  may  know  bcforeliand 
what  tliey  may  expect ;  but  be  not  too  positive  and  peremptory, 
and  express  thyself  well  Mheu  thou  digresscst  from  thv  rule.' 
Preserve  the  right  of  thy  place,  but  stir  not  questions  of  juris- 
diction;  and  rather  assume  thy  right  in  silence,  and  de  facto,' 
than  voice-'  it  with  claims  and  challenges.  Preserve  likewise 
the  rights  of  inferior  places,  and  think  it  more  honour  to  direct 
in  chief  than  to  be  busy  in  all.  Embrace  and  invite  helps  and 
advices  touching  the  execution  of  thy  place ;  and  do  not  drive 
away  such  as  bring  thee  information,  as  meddlers,  but  accept  of 
them  in  ":ood  part. 

The  iate  of  authority  arc  chieHy  four  :  delays,  corruption, 
roughness,  and  facility.  For  delays,  give  easy  access;  keep 
times  appointed ;  go  through  with  that  which  is  in  Iiand,  and 
interlace  not  business  but  of  necessity.  For  corruption,  do  not 
only  bind  thine  own  hands  or  thy  servants'  liands  from  takin"-, 
but  bind  the  hands  of  suitors  also  from  oflering ;  for  integrity 
used  doth  the  one,  but  integrity  professed,  and  with  a  manifest 
detestation  of  bribery,  doth  the  other ;  and  avoid  not  only  the 
fault,  but  the  suspicion.  Whosoever  is  found  variable,'  and 
changeth  manifestly  without  manifest  cause,  giveth  suspicion 
of  corruption;  therefore,  always,  when  thou  changcst  thine 
opinion  or  course,  profess  it  plainly,  and  declare  it,  together 
with  the  reasons  that  move  thee  to  change,  and  do  not  think  to 
steal'  it.  A  servant  or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  inward,^  and  no  other 
apparent  cause  of  esteem,  is  commonly  thought  but  a  by-way  to 
close  corruption.  For  roughness,  it  is  a  needless  cause  of  'dis- 
content :  severity  brccdcth  fear,  but  roughness  brcedeth  hate. 
Even  reproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be  grave,  and  not 
taunting.  As  for  facility,  it  is  worse  than  bribery,  for  bribes 
come  but  now   and  then ;  but  if  importunity  or  idle  respects' 

'In  fact.      Eeai/j/i  rirtuallj/.  »  Voice.      To  assert  s  to  declare. 

'  ^Mien  I  shall  roice  .aloud  how  pood 
He  13,  how  great  should  be.' — Lovelace. 
»  Steal.     To  do  secretly. 

'  'Twcre  good  to  steal  our  marriage.' — Shakespere. 
*  Inward.     Intimate. 

'  Who  Is  most  inward  with  the  noble  dukc.'—Shakespere. 
•All  my  inward  friends  abliorred  me.' — Jufj  x\x.  In. 

»  Respcct-s.     Con-rideratioM ;  motives.     '  Whatsoever  secret  respects  were  likclv 
iomiyyc  them.'— Hooter.  ^ii- luvcij 

'  I  would  have  dord  all  other  respects.'— Shaiespere. 
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lead  a  man,  lie  shall  never  he  without ;  as  Solomon  saith,  '  To 
respect  persons  it  is  not  good,  for  such  a  man  will  transgress 
for  a  piece  of  hread/ 

It  is  most  true  what  was  anciently  spoken — '  A  place  showeth 
the  man  ;  and  it  showeth  some  to  the  hotter,  and  some  to  the 
worse.'  'Omnium  consensu,  capax  imperii,  nisi  imperasset." 
saith  Tacitus  of  Galba ;  hut  of  Vespasian  he  saith,  '  Solus 
imperantium,  Vespasianus  mutatus  in  mehus'-— though  the  one 
was  meant  of  sufficiency,  the  other  of  manners  and  affection.' 
It  is  an  assured  sign  of  a  worthy  and  generous  spirit,  whom 
honour  amends— for  honour  is,  or  should  be,  the  place  of  virtue 

and  as  in  nature  things  move  violently  to  their  place,  and 

calmly  in  their  place,  so  virtue  in  ambition  is  violent,  in 
authority  settled  and  calm.  All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a 
winding  stair;  and  if  there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a 
man's  self  whilst  he  is  in  the  rising,  and  to  balance  himself 
when  he  is  placed.  Use  the  memory  of  thy  predecessor  fairly 
and  tenderly ;  for  if  thou  dost  not,  it  is  a  debt  will  surely  be 
paid  when  thou  art  gone.  If  thou  have  colleagues,  respect 
them;  and  rather  call  them  when  they  look  not  for  it,  than 
exclude  them  when  they  have  reason  to  look  to  be  called.  Be 
not  too  sensible  or  too  remembering  of  thy  place  in  conversation 
and  private  answers  to  suitors ;  but  let  it  rather  be  said,  'When 
he  sits  in  place,  he  is  another  man.' 

a:n^titheta  on  great  place. 

Peo.  Contra. 

'  Dum  honores  appetimus,  libertatem 
#  *  *  *  exuimus. 

'While   ive   are   seehing   for  great 

place,    we   are   stripping   ourselves   of 

Uherft/.' 

'  Honoves  faciunt  et  vlrtutes  et  vltia  '  Honores  dant  fere  potestatem  earum 

conspicua  •  itaque  illas  provocant,  hffic       rerum,  quas  optima  conditio  est  nolle, 

refranant.  P^o^™^ "«"  ^°''^; .  ,  ,       ,  . 

'  Great  place  makes  both  virtues  and  '  The  things  which  a/re  placed,  in  a 

vices  conspicuous;  accordingly  it  is  an      man's  power  by  high  office,  are,  for  the 

1  '  One  whom  all  would  liave  considered  fit  for  rule,  if  he  had  not  ruled.' 

2  '  Alone  of  all  the  emperors,  Vespasian  was  changed  for  the  better.'-— Tacit. 
Hist.  i.  9,  50.  . 

^  Affection.     Disposition ;  general  state  of  mind. 
'  There  grows 
In  my  most  ill  composed  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice.' — Shakespere. 
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I'Rt>-  Contra. 

iiicentire  to  the  one  and  restrains  the       most  part,  mch  as  it  would  be  the  lest 
^^^'^''•'  thinq   to   leant  the  wish,  aiul    the    next 

best  to  want  the  power  to  do.' 
'  Xon    novit   iiiu.s<]iiani,   qunntuni    in 
virtutis  cursii  iirofec-frit ;  nisi  lionores  ci  '  Ilononnn    jisccnsus    urduus,    statio 

campuin  ijnebount  aiR'rtuni.  lubrioa,  regrussus  i)nicei)S. 

'Xo  one    inows  how  far  he  has  ad-  'The  ascent  to  hi,,h  oj/lce  is  steep,  the 

ranced    un    the   road   of  virtue,    uii/ess       summit  slippery,  the  descent  precipitous.' 
public   ojpce    affords    him   a  field  for 

"*■''*"'•'  '  Qui  in  honore  sunt,  vulgi  opinioneni 

uuitiiontur   oportet,    ut   seipsos    bcatos 
•  *  •  •  putont. 

*  Those  who  hold  high  office  must 
borrow  the  view  which  the  vulgar  take 
of  them,  in  order  to  think  themselves 
happy: 


AXXOTATIUXS. 

A  work  pntitlcl  The  Bishop  (\^y  the  late  Ur.  Cooke  Taylor,  but  without  his  name), 
contain*  so  many  a].propriato  remarks,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  several 
quoUtions  from  it.  It  consists  of  letters  professed  to  be  addressed  to  a  recently- 
apiK)inted  liishop. 

'  Power  to  do  good  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring.' 

'  Two  classes  of  men  occtipy  lii{,Mi  station  ;  those  whose  time 
has  been  spent  in  thinking  liow  it  could  be  attained  ;  and  those 
who  have  mainly  bestowed  their  attention  on  tiie  use  that  should 
be  made  of  it  when  attained.  Were  there  no  world  but  this, 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  would  justly  be  reckoned  preposterous  ; 
they  would  be  regarded  as  '  seers  of  visions  and  dreamers  of 
dreams.'  When,  however,  they  do  by  chance  find  themselves 
I)referrcd,  they  are  not  only  well  disposed  but  ready  qualified  to 
use  their  advantages  rightly ;  for  the  art  of  true  obedience  is 
the  best  guide  to  the  art  of  true  command.  Ou  the  contrary, 
1m'  who  has  thought  only  of  the  means  by  which  he  might 
( lunb,  however  good  his  intentions,  is  generally  somewhat 
abroad  when  he  has  completed  the  ascent.  He  is  like  those 
w  horn  we  frequently  meet,  tliat  have  spent  the  best  part  of 
their  life  in  making  a  fortune,  and  then  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  Eager  to  get  up,  they  forget  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  and  tliey  consider 
not  how  it  is  related  to  that  which  they  desire  to  attain  :  when 
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they  have  ascended,  their  former  station  is  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  be  surveyed  accurately,  and  the  reciprocal  influences 
cannot  he  understood,  because  one  side  is  removed  beyond  the 
reach  of  observation.'      (Page  329.) 

'After  a  time  set  before  thee  thine  oivn  example.' 

'  There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  sacrifice  the  consciousness 
of  individuality  for  the  sympathy  of  the  multitude.  The  peril  of 
being  seduced  from  our  proper  orbit  is  not  less  great,  when  we 
seek  to  join,  than  when  we  try  to  avoid  others.  There  are 
those  who  are  willing  to  err  with  Plato,  and  there  are  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  go  right  with  Epicurus.  A  cause  is  not 
necessarily  good  because  some  good  men  have  favoured  it,  nor 
necessarily  bad  because  bad  men  have  supported  it ;  yet  we  all 
know  that  many  well-meaning  men  voted  against  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  because  it  was   advocated  by  some  partisans 

of  the  French  Revolution ' 

'  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  absurdities  of  party, 
so  obvious  to  every  thinking  man,  would  render  the  adoption  of 
a  right  course  a  matter  of  no  very  great  difhculty ;  indeed,  an 
aphorism  is  already  provided  for  our  guidance,  which  apparently 
is  as  simple  and  easy  as  the  rule  of  party  itself:  '  Steer  clear  of 
both  parties ;  hold  the  middle  course.'  But  simple  and  sound 
as  the  maxim  may  appear,  its  validity  will  be  greatly  weakened 
by  a  close  examination.  Both  parties  are  not  absolutely  wrong ; 
each  is  partially  wrong  and  partially  right ;  to  keep  always  equi- 
distant from  both  is  to  keep  away  from  the  truths  as  well  as 
from  the  falsehoods,  and  to  expose  yourself  to  the  chance,  or 
rather  to  the  certainty,  of  being  influenced  by  each  in  turn. 

'  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  realize  the  fable  of  Moham- 
med's cofl&n,  and  remain  for  ever  balanced  between  equipollent 
attractions,  but  he  may  oscillate  like  a  pendulum  between  the  two 
extremes.  In  such  'a  case,  he  will  yield  to  both  parties,  be 
duped  by  both,  and  be  despised  by  all.  The  truly  independent 
course  is  to  act  as  if  party  had  no  existence ;  to  follow  that 
which  is  wisest  and  best  in  itself,  irrespective  of  the  side  which 
makes  the  loudest  claim  to  the  monopoly  of  goodness.  Nd 
doubt,  such  a  course  will  often  approach,  or  rather  be  ap- 
proached by,  the  orbit  of  one  party  at  one  time,  and  the  other 
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at  another,  just  as  each  of  tljcni  chances  to  come  the  nearer 
to  what  is  really  right.  Nay  more,  as  each  party  docs  possess 
some  truth  mingled  with  its  falsehoods,  it  is  ])erfectly  possible 
to  be  identified  with  one  of  two  bigoted  and  opposed  parties  on 
some   special  question,  and   to   be    siniihirly  identiiiod  with  the 

other  party  on  a  dillerent  question 

'  These  coincidences  may  be  called  the  Xodes  of  the  diflerent 
orbits  ;  and  when  they  occur,  the  proi)er  movements  are  most 
subject  to  disturbing  influences.  The  attraction  of  party  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  when  you  are  brought 
near  a  powerful  and  organized  mass,  there  is  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  pass  over  the  intervening  space.'      (Page  46-48.) 

'  The  demand  on  a  great  man's  liberality  is  greatly  increased 
if  he  holds  himself  aloof  from  party;  fortius  otience  forgiveness 
can  only  be  pm-chased  by  a  very  lavish  system  of  disbursements  ; 
and,  after  all,  he  must  be  prepared  to  find  that  every  shilling 

bestowed  by  party-men  is  equivalent  to  his  pound 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  on  the  merits  of  prudent  economy, 
but  assuredly  nowhere  is  such  a  virtue  more  indispensably 
required  than  wh.cn  demands  on  expenditure  arc  regulated,  not 
by  realities,  but  by  imaginations. 

'  Great  as  is  the  evil  of  having  your  expenditure  of  money  and 
time  measured  by  the  imaginations  of  persons  who  do  not  trouble 
themselves  to  investigate  realities,  the  evil  is  fcarfidly  aggravated 
by  the  diversity  of  objects  to  which  each  set  of  imaginings  refers. 
Those  who  surround  you  seem  to  act  literally  on  Swift's  advice 
to  sen-ants,  each  of  whom  is  recommended  to  do  his  best  in  Ins 
own  particular  department,  to  spend  the  whole  of  his  mastei-'s 
property.  Thus  it  is  with  your  money  and  time ;  every  person 
seems  to  expect  that  both  should  be  bestowed  on  liis  favourite 
project  to  their  extreme  amount,  and  no  one  is  disposed  to  take 
into  account  that  there  are  other  claims  and  demands  which 
should  not  be  abridged  in  their  fair  proportions.  There  will 
be  a  combination  to  entrap  you  into  a  practical  exemplification 
of  '  the  sophism  of  eomi)osition ;'  men  will  say,  you  can  aflbrd 
this,  that,  or  the  other  expense  :  forgetting  that  aU  together  will 
ruin  you.'      (Page  84.) 
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'Reform,  therefore,  without  braverij  or  scandal  of  former  times 
and  persons;  but  yet  set  it  down  to  thyself  as  ivell  to  create 
good  precedents  as  to  folloiv  them.' 

'  To  warn  a  imblic  man  (says  the  author  of  The  Bishop)  of 
ordinary  sense,  against  innovation,  is  just  as  idle  as  to  Avarn  him 
against  taking  physic ;  he  will  have  recourse  to  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  unless  forced  by  necessity.      The  thing  to  be  feared 
in  both  cases  is,  tliat  he  will  delay  the  application  of  alteratives 
until    the    disease    can    only   be    cured    by   violent    remedies. 
One  of  the  finest  mills  in  our  manufacturing  districts  is   also 
one  of  the  oldest ;  the  machinery  in  it  has  always  kept  abreast 
with  the  progress  of  modern  invention,  but  it  has  never  been 
closed  a  single  day  for   the    purpose   of  renovation  or  repair. 
I  asked  its  proprietor  the  explanation  of  so  remarkable  a  phe- 
nomenon;  he  gave  it  in  one  sentence,  '  I  am   always  altering, 
but  never  changing.'      Men  sometimes  deal  with  institutions  as 
Sir  John  Cutler  did  with  his   stockings;  they  darn  them  with 
worsted  until,  fi'om  silken,  they  are  changed  into  woollen,  while 
the  stupid  owners  persist  in  asserting  their  continued  identity. 
The  cry  of  '  innovation'  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Duncery  -, 
but  reluctance   to  change  is   a  feeling   shared  with  them   by 
sensible  people. 

'  Among  the  many  fallacies  of  the  day  that  pass  unquestioned, 
there  is  none  more  general  nor  more  fallacious  than  that  inno- 
vation is  popular;  the  truth  is,  that  a  judicious  imiovator  is 
likely  to  be,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the 
universe ;  he  will  be  hated  by  those  who  are  satisfied  with  old 
evils ;  he  will  be  disliked  by  the  timid  and  the  lazy,  who  dread 
the  peril  and  the  trouble  of  change ;  and  he  will  receive  little 
favour  from  those  most  conscious  of  the  evil,  because  his 
remedies  will  not  act  as  a  charm,  and  remove  in  an  instant  the 

accumulated  ills  of  centuries 

'  Some  persons  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  all  men  the 
love  of  ease  is  far  superior  to  the  love  of  change ;  in  the  serious 
concerns  of  life,  novelty  is  never  desired  for  its  own  sake ;  then, 
habit  becomes  a  second  nature,  and  it  is  only  the  positive  pres- 
sure of  evil  that  can  drive  us  to  alteration.  We  do  find  men 
occasionally  rash  and  insatiable  in  changing ;  but  this  is  only 
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from  their  being  impatii'ut  iiiulcr  the  scn.sc  of  real  evils,  aiul 
in  error  as  to  remedies.  The  viok^it  vicissitudes  of  the  first 
French  Revolution  were  not  the  result  of  a  mad  love  of  experi- 
ments ;  they  were  produced  by  the  national  bankruptcy  of 
France  and  the  starving  condition  of  the  people  of  Paris.  An 
ignorant  man  sullering  under  painful  disease  will  try  the  pre- 
scription of  every  mountebank,  and  without  waiting  to  see  how 
one  quack  medicine  operates,  will  have  recourse  to  another.  A 
fevered  nation,  like  a  feverish  patient,  turns  from  side  to  side — 
not  through  love  of  change,  l)ut  because,  while  the  disease  con- 
tinues, any  fixed  posture  must  be  painful.  The  physician  who 
superintends  his  condition  knows  that  this  restlessness  and  im- 
patience are  symptoms  of  the  disease :  it  would  be  well  if  those 
who  superintend  our  political  and  ecclesiastical  .state,  while  tliey 
justly  regard  discontents  and  disturbances  as  evils  in  themselves, 
would  also  look  upon  them  as  certain  signs  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere.'      (Page  315-318.) 

'Embrace  and  invite  helps  and  advices  touching  the  execution  of 
thy  office.' 

'  The  dread  of  unworthy  imputations  of  undue  influence  may 
often  drive  a  worthy  man  into  a  perilous  course.  The  fear  of 
being  deemed  an  imitator  is  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  that 
of  being  supposed  to  i)e  led.  We  frequently  see  those  who  re- 
gard the  course  of  a  wise  and  good  man  with  mingled  aticction 
and  veneration,  influenced  by  his  example  for  the  worse  rather 
than  for  the  better,  by  indulging  their  ruling  passion  for  origin- 
ality, and  by  their  abhorrence  of  being  regarded  as  followers 
and  imitators.  To  avoid  coincidences  becomes  the  great  labour 
of  their  lives,  and  they  take  every  opportunity  of  ostentatiously 
declaring  the  originality  and  independence  of  their  course.  Nay, 
they  will  not  only  declare  their  originality,  but  they  will  seek 
to  make  or  find  opportunities  of  exhibiting  it,  though  the  course 
they  adopt  in  consequence  may  be  contrary  to  their  own  secret 
judgment.  A  man  who  yields  to  this  weakness,  which  is  far 
more  rife  than  the  world  generally  believes,  is  the  slave  of  any 
one  who  chuses  to  work  uixin  his  foible.  The  only  thing 
requisite  to  make  him  commit  any  conceivable  folly,  is  to  dare 
him  to  depart  ti-om  his    friend's  counsel    or  example.       ^Miss 
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Edgeworth^  in  her  Juvenile  Tales,  lias  admirably  illustrated  the 
consequence  of  yielding  to  such  fears ;  Tarlton  in  vain  strove  to 
persuade  the  weak  Lovett  to  break  bounds  by  appeals  to  his 
courage^  but  when  he  hinted  that  his  refusal  would  be  attributed 
to  his  dependence  on  the  strong-minded  Hardy,  the  poor  boy 
sprang  over  the  wall  Avith  nervous  alacrity.  This  dread  of 
imitation  often  leads  to  the  neglect  of  valuable  suggestions 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  tactics  and  example  of 
adversaries.  '  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri/  is  a  maxim  more 
frequently  quoted  then  acted  on,  and  yet  its  wisdom  is  con- 
firmed by  every  day's  experience.  A  casnal  remark  made  long 
ago  to  me  by  your  Lordship  contains  the  rationale  of  the  whole 
matter — '  It  is  ignorance,  and  not  knowledge,  that  rejects 
instruction ;  it  is  weakness,  and  not  strength,  that  refuses 
co-oi3eration.'      (Page  77.) 

'  In  bestowing  office,  and  in  selecting  instruments,  a  man 
anxious  to  do  his  duty  mnst  take  into  account  both  the  kind 
and  degree  of  fitness  in  the  candidates.  Of  the  degrees  of  intel- 
ligence the  Avorld  is  a  very  incompetent  judge,  and  of  the  differ- 
ences in  kind,  it  knows  little  or  nothing.  AVitli  the  vulgar 
everything  is  good,  bad,  or  middling;  and  if  three  persons  are 
Avorthy  and  intelligent  men,  you  will  find  that  the  preference 
you  show  to  any  one  of  them  is  considered  to  be  the  result  of 
mere  caprice.  For  instance,  you  know  that  the  clerical  requi- 
sites for  an  agricultural  parish  are  different  from  those  necessary 
in  a  manufacturing  district,  and  that  both  are  dissimilar  to  the 
qualifications  for  a  chaplaincy  to  a  collegiate  institution,  or  for 
a  prebendal  stall.  Your  choice  will  be  guided  by  these  con- 
siderations ;  but,  beyond  doubt,  you  will  find  very  few  who  can 
appreciate  or  even  understand  such  motives.  .  .  .  Now, 
this  want  of  discriminating  power  and  knowledge,  in  the  spec- 
tators of  your  career,  will  by  no  means  induce  them  to  suspend 
the  exercise  of  their  fallacious  judgment ;  on  the  contrary, 
opinions  will  be  pronounced  most  positively  by  those  who  are 
most  Avanting  in  opportunity  to  discover,  and  in  capacity  to 
estimate,  your  motives.  But  the  erroneous  judgments  of  others 
must  not  lead  you  to  be  suspicious  of  your  OAvnj  the  value  of 
the  tree  Avill  be  finally  knoAvn  by  its  fruits, — it  would  be  folly 
to  neglect  its  training,  or  to  grub  it  up,  because  people  ignorant 
of  the  adaptations  of  soil  to  groAvth,  tell  you  that  another  tree 
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in  the  same  jjlacc  would  be  luoiv  useful  or  uiorc  oiiuiineutal. 
You  know  both  the  soil  aiul  the  plant — the  vast  nuijority  of 
your  eensurers  will  know  nothing  of  the  one,  and  nKuvellously 
little  of  the  other.'      (Page  174.) 

*A  servant  or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  inirarrt,  and  no  other  apparent 
cause  of  esteem,  is  conunonly  tliouijht  hut  a  hij-u-ay  to  close 
corruption.' 

'  If  the  relations  you  form  with  your  subordinates,  particu- 
larly those  whose  position  brings  them  into  frequent  and  innne- 
diate  contact  with  you,  be  founded  on  intellectual  sympathies, 
and  common  views  of  great  principles,  etlbrts  will  be  made  to 
sow  discord  between  you,  by  representing  him  as  the  juggler, 
and  you  as  the  puppet.  In  this  case  calumny  disguises  its  im- 
putation by  flattery,  and  compliments  your  heart  at  the  expense 
of  your  head.  '  lie  is,'  the  maliguers  will  say,  '  a  very  worthy, 
well-meaning  man,  but  he  sees  only  with  A.  B.'s  eyes,  and  acts 
only  on  A.  B.'s  suggestions ;  he  is  a  very  good  and  clever  man, 
but  he  thinks  by  proxy.' 

'  If  you  are  a  student, — if  you  have  acquired  any  reputation 
for  scholarship  or  literature, — but,  above  all,  if  you  have  ever 
been  an  author,  this  imputation  will  be  eirciUated  and  credited ; 
for  one  of  the  most  bitter  pieces  of  revenge  which  readers  take 
on  writers,  is  to  receive  implicitly  the  aphorism  of  the  block- 
heads, that  studious  habits  produce  an  inaptitude  for  the  busi- 
ness of  active  life. 

'  The  imputation  of  being  led  is  not  very  pleasant,  but  it  may 
very  safely  be  despised ;  in  the  long  run  men  will  learn  to 
judge  of  your  actions  from  their  nature,  and  not  from  their 
supposed  origin.  But  the  nature  of  this  calumny  deserves  to 
be  more  closely  investigated,  because  there  is  nothing  more 
injurious  to  public  men  than  the  jealousy  of  subordinate  strength 
which  it  is  designed  to  produce.  The  cases  are,  indeed,  very 
rare,  of  an  upright,  sensible  man  being  led  either  by  a  knave  or 
a  fool ;  but  there  are  countless  examples  of  a  weak  man  being 
led  by  a  weaker,  or  a  low-principled  man  by  a  downright  rogue. 
Now,  in  most  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  the  subjuga- 
tion arose  from  trusting  to  the  impossibility  of  being  led  by  one 
of  obviouslv  inferior  strength.     Cunning  is  the  wisdom  of  weak- 
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ness,   and   those    wlio   cliuse   tlie    weak   for   their    instruments, 
expose  themselves  to  its  arts.'      (Page  68-70.) 

'As  for  facility,  it  is  ivorse  than  bribery^ 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  caution 
in  bestowing  confidence ;  it  is  the  highest  favour  in  your  power 
to  confer,  and  deliberation  enhances  an  act  of  kindness  just  as 
much  as  it  aggravates  an  act  of  malice.  '  Favours  which  seem 
to  be  dispensed  upon  an  impulse,  with  an  unthinking  facility, 
are  received  like  the  liberalities  of  a  spendthrift,  and  men  thank 
God  for  them.'  It  is  of  more  importance  to  observe  that  even 
a  greater  degree  of  caution  is  necessary  in  suspending  or  with- 
drawing confidence ;  gross  indeed  should  be  the  treachery,  and 
unquestionable  the  proofs,  that  would  justify  such  a  course.  The 
world  generally  will  blame  your  original  choice ;  your  discarded 
adherent  will  be  lowered  in  his  own  esteem,  and  consequently 
will  thus  far  have  made  a  sad  progress  in  moral  degradation  ; 
and  your  own  mind  wdll  not  escape  scatheless;  for  greater 
proneness  to  suspicion  will  of  necessity  develope  itself  in  your 
character.  Most  of  all  is  caution  required  in  restoring  con- 
fidence ;  constitutional  changes  are  wrought  in  every  moral 
principle  during  its  period  of  suspended  animation;  though 
the  falling-out  of  lovers  be  proverbially  the  renewal  of  love,  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  suspended  confidence  of  friends  is 
ever  wholly  effaced  in  its  influences.  Had  Csesar  recovered 
from  the  stab  which  Brutus  gave  him,  he  might,  with  his  usual 
clemency,  have  pardoned  the  crime ;  but  he  would  not  have 
been  the  Csesar  I  take  him  for,  if  he  did  not  ever  after  adopt 
the  precaution  of  wearing  armour  when  he  was  in  company 
with  Brutus.  The  hatred  of  an  enemy  is  bad  enough,  but  no 
earthly  passion  equals  in  its  intensity  the  hatred  of  a  friend.' 
(PageV2.) 

'  There  are  people  who  believe  that  the  voice  of  censure 
should  never  be  heard  in  an  interview,  and  that  you  have  no 
right  to  rebuke  presumption,  check  interference,  or  make  men 
conscious  of  their  Aveakness.  You  are  to  affect  a  humility,  by 
wliich  you  tacitly  confess  yourself  destitute  of  moral  judgment. 
But  you  must  remember  that,  in  interviews  connected  with  your 
official  station,  you  appear  for  the  most  part  as  an  adjudicator; 
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an  appeal  is  made  to  you,  as  holdinpr  the  balance  of  justice,  aiul 
also  as  wiclder  of  its  sword.  '  A  ri-htoous  humility/  says  the 
author  of  tlxe  Statesman,  '  will  teach  a  man  never  to  pass  a 
sentence  in  a  spirit  of  exultation:  a  righteous  courage  will 
teach  him  never  to  withiioid  it  from  fear  of  being  disliked. 
Popularity  is  commonly  obtained  by  a  dereliction  of  the  duties 
of  censure,  under  a  pretext  of  humility.'      (Page  256.) 

'  There  is  great  danger  of  praise  from  men  in  high  place 
being  identified  with  promise,  and  compliment  tortured  into 
grounds  of  hope,— not  always  hoi>c  of  promotion,  but  hope  of 
influencing  promotion.  Your  approbation  warmlv  expressed 
wUl  be  deemed  to  have  a  value  beyond  the  mere  expression  of 
J^ur  opinion,  and  though  you  expressly  guard  against  expecta- 
tions, you  will  nevertheless  raise  them.  A  late  chancellor,  to 
whom  more  Ijooks  were  sent  and  dedicated  than  he  could 
possibly  read  if  his  life  was  prolonged  to  antediluvian  duration, 
by  the  complimentary  answers  he  sent  to  the  authors,  gathered 
round  him  a  host  of  expectants,  and  produced  a  mass  of  suffering 
which  would  scarcely  be  credited  save  by  those  who  were  pert 
sonaUy  acquainted  with  it.  Kindness  and  cordialitv  of  manner 
are  scarcely  less  pleasing  to  the  feelings  than  express  compli- 
ment, and  they  are  the  more  safe  for  both  parties,  since  they 
afford  no  foundation  for  building  up  expectations  ;  a  species  of 
architecture  sufficiently  notorious  for  the  weakness  of  the  foun- 
dations that  support  an  enormous  superstructure.'    (Page  163.) 
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'('vcriti/  breedeth  fear.' 

'  It  may  be  douljtcd  whether  it  is  politic,  where  a  man  has 
wholly  lost  your  esteem,  and  has  no  chance  of  regaining  it,  to 
let  him  know  that  his  doom  is  fixed  irrevocably.  The  hope  of 
recovering  his  place  in  your  estimation  may  be  a  serviceable 
check  on  his  conduct ;  and  if  he  supposes  you  to  l)e  merely 
angry  with  him  (a  mistake  commonly  made  by  vulgar  minds)', 
he  may  hope  and  try  to  pacify  you  by'an  altered  course,  trusting 
that  in  time  you  will  forgcc  all.  In  such  a  case  you  need  iio't 
do  or  say  anything  deceitful ;  you  have  only  to  leave  him  in  his 
error.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  finds  that'  you  have  no  resent- 
ment, but  that  your  feeling  is  confirmed  dise'steem,  and  that  the 
absence  of  aU  anger  is  the  very  consequence  of  such  a  feeling— 
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for  you  cannot  be  angry  where  you  do  not  mean  to  trust  again 
— he  may  turn  out  a  mischievous  hater, 

'  On  the  whole,  however,  the  frank,  opened-hearted  course  is 
the  more  pohtic  in  the  long  run.  If  you  use  towards  all  whom 
you  really  esteem,  a  language  which  in  time  will  come  to  be 
fully  understood  by  all,  from  its  being  never  used  except  where 
you  really  esteem,  then,  and  then  only,  you  will  deserve  and 
obtain  the  full  reliance  of  the  worthy.  They  will  feel  certain 
that  they  possess  your  esteem,  and  that  if  they  do  anything  by 
which  it  may  be  forfeited,  it  Avill  be  lost  for  ever.  To  establish 
such  a  belief  is  the  best  means  of  preserA^ng  the  peace  and 
purity  of  your  circle,  and  it  is  worth  while  risking  some  enmity 
to  eftect  so  desirable  an  object. 

'  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  it  is  equally  politic  and 
christian-like  to  avoid  breaking  with  anybody :  while  you  pur- 
chase no  man's  forbearance  by  false  hopes  of  his  regaining  your 
esteem,  you  must  not  drive  him  into  hostility  through  fear  of 
your  doing  him  a  mischief.  The  rule  of  Spartan  warfare  is  not 
inappHcable  to  the  conduct  of  a  christian  statesman  ;  never  give 
way  to  an  assailing  enemy,--never  pursue  a  flying  foe  fm-ther 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  victory.  Let  it  be  always 
understood  that  it  is  safe  to  yield  to  you,  and  you  will  remove 
the  worst  element  of  resistance,  despair  of  pardon.'  (Page 
72-76.) 

'  Be  not  too  rememberiny  of  thy  ptace  in  cofwcrsation  andjjrivate 
answers  to  suitors.' 

There  may,  however,  be  an  error  on  the  opposite  side. — 
'  Men  are  often  called  affable  and  no  way  proud,'  says  Dr.  Cooke 
Taylor  in  the  work  already  quoted,  '  who  really  exhibit  a  vulgar 
sort  of  pride  in  taking  liberties,  and  talking  to  their  inferiors 
with  a  kind  of  condescending  familiarity  which  is  gratifying  to 
mean  minds,  but  which  to  every  person  of  delicacy,  is  the  most 
odious  form  of  insolence.  If  you  wish  to  be  familiar  with  an 
inferior,  let  him  rather  feel  that  you  have  raised  him  to  yom- 
own  level  than  that  you  have  lowered  yourself  to  his.  You 
may  see  the  propriety  of  this  aphorism  unfortunately  manifested 
in  books  written  by  clever  men  for  the  use  of  the  humble 
classes,  and  for  children.      Many  of  these  are  rejected  as  often- 
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sive,  because  tlie  writers  deem  it  necessary  to  show  that  they 
are  going  down  to  a  low  level  of  understanding  ;  their  familiarity 
becomes  sheer  vulgarity,  and  their  aflected  simplicity  is  puzzle- 
headed  obscurity.  The  condescension  of  some  great  people  is 
like  the  '  letting  down'  in  such  authors;  they  render  themselves 
more  ridiculous  than  Hercules  at  the  court  of  Oniphale,  for 
they  assume  the  distatf  without  discarding  the  club  aiul  lion's 
skin.  It  is  also  very  unfair;  for  those  who  go  to  admire  the 
spinning,  or  to  be  amused  at  its  incongruity,  arc  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  getting  an  awkward  knock  from  the  club.' 
(Page  180.) 

'  Certainly,  men  in  great  fortunes  are  strangers  to  themselves^  and 
while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  business  they  have  no  time  to 
tend  their  health  either  of  body  or  mind.' 

The  following  passage  from  The  Bishop  bears  upon  this  en- 
grossment in  public  business  : — '  There  are  two  opposite  errors 
into  which  many  public  men  have  fallen ;  on  the  one  hand, 
allowing  family  concerns  to  intermingle  with  public  business, 
on  the  other,  sacrificing  to  their  station  all  the  enjoyments  of 
private  life.  The  former  interference  is  rare ;  it  is  so  obviously 
a  source  of  perplexity  and  annoyance,  that  it  soon  works  its  owu 
cure  ;  but  the  latter  'grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.'  Unless  you 
habitually  court  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  circle,  you  will  find 
that  you  are  losing  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  who 
compose  it  which  is  its  chief  charm,  and  the  source  of  all  its 
advantage.  In  your  family  alone  can  there  be  that  intercourse 
of  heart  with  heart  which  falls  like  refreshing  dew  on  the  soul 
when  it  is  withered  and  parched  by  the  heats  of  business  and 
the  intense  selfishness  which  you  nuist  hourly  meet  in  public 
life.  Unless  your  affections  are  sheltered  in  that  sanctuary, 
they  cannot  long  resist  the  blighting  inHuence  of  a  constant 
repression  of  their  development,  and  a  compulsory  substitution 
of  calculation  in  their  stead.  Domestic  privacy  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  your  happiness,  but  even  to  your  efficiency  ;  it  gives  the 
rest  necessary  to  your  active  powers  of  judgment  and  discrimi- 
nation ;  it  keeps  unclosed  those  well-springs  of  the  heart  whose 
flow  is  necessary  to  float  onwards  the  determination  of  the  head. 
It  is  not  euouirh  that  the  indulgence  of  these  allcctions  should 
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iill  lip  the  casual  cliinks  of  your  time ;  tliey  must  have  their 
allotted  portion  of  it^  with  which  nothing  but  urgent  necessity 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere.  These  things  are  the  aliments 
of  his  greatness ;  they  preserve  within  him  that  image  of  moral 
beauty  which  constant  intercourse  with  the  public  world — that 
is,  the  world  with  its  worst  side  outwards — is  too  likely  to 
efface.  '  If  our  clergy  had  been  permitted  to  many/  said  an 
intelligent  Romanist,  '  we  never  should  have  had  inquisitors.^ ' 
(Page  327.) 

'  A  place  sJioioeth  the  man:  and  it  showeth  some  to  the  better, 
and  some  to  the  worse' 

Bacon  here  quotes  a  Greek  proverb,  and  a  very  just  one. 
Some  persons  of  great  promise,  when  raised  to  high  office,  either 
are  puff'ed  up  with  self-sufficiency,  or  daunted  by  the  '  high 
winds  that  blow  on  high  hills,'  or  in  some  way  or  other  dis- 
appoint expectation.  And  others,  again,  show  talents  and 
courage,  and  other  qualifications,  when  these  are  called  forth 
by  high  office,  beyond  what  anyone  gave  them  credit  for  before, 
and  beyond  Avhat  they  suspected  to  be  in  themselves.  It  is 
unhappily  very  difficult  to  judge  how  a  man  will  conduct  himself 
in  a  high  office,  till  the  trial  has  been  made.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  renown  and  commendation  will,  as 
in  other  cases,  be  indiscriminate.  By  those  whose  nearness,  or 
easiness  of  access,  enables  them  to  form  an  accurate  judgment, 
many  a  public  man  will  be  found  neither  so  detestable  nor  so 
admirable  as  perhaps  he  is  thought  by  opposite  parties.  This 
truth  is  well  expressed  in  the  fable  of  '  The  Clouds.'  ' 

'  Two  children  once,  at  eventide, 
Tlius  prattled  by  their  parents'  side  : — 
'  See,  mother,  see  that  stormy  cloud  ! 
AVhat  can  its  inky  bosom  shroud  ? 
It  looks  so  black,  I  do  declare 
I  shudder  quite  to  see  it  there.' 
'  And  father,  father,  now  behold 
Those  others,  all  of  pink  and  gold  ! 
How  beautiful  and  bright  their  hue ! 
I  wish  that  I  were  up  there  too : 
For,  if  they  look  so  fine  from  here. 
What  must  they  be  ^^•hen  one  is  near  !' 


'  See  Fourth  Book  of  the  Lessons  for  the  Use  of  National  Schools,  page  49. 
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'  C'liililron,'  the  smilinjr  siro  replied, 

'  I've  cliinlMHl  ii  inountain'sldttv  side, 

Where,  lifted  'iiiid  the  elomls  awhile, 

Distttiiec  no  longer  could  heguile  : 

And  closer  seen,   I  neetls  must  sjiy 

That  all  the  clouds  arc  merely  grev ; 

Differing  in  shade  from  one  another. 

But  each  in  cvlom-  like  his  hruthor. 

Those  clouds  you  see  of  gold  and  pink, 

To  others  look  as  hlack  as  ink  ; 

And  that  same  cloud,  so  hlack  to  you. 

To  some  may  wear  a  golden  hue. 

E'en  so,  my  children,  they  whom  fate 

Has  planted  in  a  hiw  estate. 

Viewing  their  rulers  from  afar. 

Admire  what  pnxligies  they  are. 

O  !  what  a  tyrant !  dreadful  doom  ! 

His  crimes  have  wrapped  our  land  in  gloom ! 

A  tyrant !  nay,  a  hero  this, 

Tlie  glorious  source  of  all  our  bliss  ! 

liut  they  who  haunt  the  magic  si^here, 

Beholding  then  its  inmates  near. 

Know  that  the  men,  by  some  adored. 

By  others  floutctl  and  abhorred. 

Nor  sink  so  low,  nor  rise  so  high. 

As  seems  it  to  the  vulgar  eye. 

Tlie  man  his  party  deems  a  hero. 

His  foes,  a  Judas,  or  a  Nero — 

Patriot  of  superlnnnan  worth. 

Or  vilest  wretch  that  cumbers  earth. 

Derives  his  bright  or  murky  hues 

From  distant  and  from  partv  views; 

Seen  close,  nor  black  nor  gold  are  they. 

But  every  cue  a  sober  grey.'  ' 
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ESSAY  XII.     OF  BOLDNESS. 

IT  is  a  trivial  grammar-school  text^  but  yet  worthy  a  wise 
man's  consideration :  question  was  asked  of  Demosthenes/ 
what  was  the  chief  part  of  an  orator  ?  He  answered,  action  : 
what  next  ?  action  :  what  next  again  ?  action.  He  said  it  that 
knew  it  l)cst,  and  had  by  nature  himself  no  advantage  in  that  he 
commended.  A  strange  thing,  that  that  part  of  an  orator  which 
is  but  superficial,  and  rather  the  virtue  of  a  player,  should  be 
placed  so  high  above  those  other  noble  parts,  of  invention,  elo- 
cution, and  the  rest ;  nay,  almost  alone,  as  if  it  were  all  in  all. 
But  the  reason  is  plain.  There  is  in  human  nature  generally 
more  of  the  fool  than  of  the  wise  ;  and  therefore  those  faculties 
by  which  the  foolish  part  of  men's  minds  is  taken,  are  most 
potent.  Wonderful  like  is  the  case  of  boldness  in  civil  busi- 
ness ;  what  first  ?  boldness  :  what  second  and  third  ?  boldness. 
And  yet  boldness  is  a  child  of  ignorance  and  baseness,  far  infe- 
rior to  other  parts  :  but,  nevertheless,  it  doth  fascinate,  and 
bind  hand  and  foot  those  that  are  either  shallow  in  judgment  or 
weak  in  courage,  which  are  the  greatest  part,  yea,  and  prevaileth 
with  wise  men  at  weak  times  ;  therefore  we  see  it  hath  done 
wonders  in  popular  States,  but  with  senates  and  princes  less — 
and  more,  ever  upon  the  first  entrance  of  bold  persons  into 
action,  than  soon  after ;  for  boldness  is  an  ill  keeper  of  promise. 
Surely,  as  there  are  mountebanks  for  the  natural  body,  so  there 
are  mountebanks  for  the  politic'-  Body — men  that  undertake 
great  cures,  and  perhaps  have  been  lucky  in  two  or  three  ex- 
periments, but  want  the  grounds  of  science,  and  therefore  cannot 
hold  out.  Nay,  you  shall  see  a  bold  fellow  many  times  do 
]\laliomet's  miracle.  Mahomet  made  the  people  believe  that  he 
would  call  a  hill  to  him,  and  from  the  top  of  it  offer  up  his 
prayers  for  the  observers  of  his  law.  The  people  assembled; 
Mahomet  called  the  hill  to  come  to  him  again  and  again ; 
and  when  the  hill  stood  still,  he  was  never  a  whit^  abashed,  but 


J  riut.  Tit.  Demosih.  17,  18.  "  Politic.     Political;  civil. 

3  \\'hit.      The  least  degree  :  the  smallest  particle.     '  Not  a  -whit  beliiud  the  very 
chiefest  Apostles.' — 2  Cor.  xi.  5. 
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said,  '  If  tlic  liill  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  will  go 

to   the   hill.'      So   these   men,  when  they  have  promised  great 

matters,  and  failed  most  shamefully,  yet*  if  they  have  the^per- 

feetion  of  boldness,  they  will  ]>ut  'slight  it  over,'  and  make  a 

turn,  and  no  more  ado/'      Cc>rtaiidy,  to  men  of  great  judgment, 

bold  persons  are  sport   to  behold— nay,  and  to  the  vulgar  also 

boldness  hath  somewhat  of  the  ridiculous  :  for,  if  absurdity  be 

the  subject  of  laughter,  doubt   you  not   but  great  boldness  is 

seldom  without  some  absurdity  :  especially  it  is  a  sport  to  see 

^vhcn  a  bold  fellow  is  out  of  countenance,  for  tliat  puts  his  face 

into  a  most  shrunken  and  wooden  posture,  as  needs  it  must— 

for  in  bashfuluess  the  spirits  do  a  little  go  and  come— but  witli 

bold  men,  upon  like  occasion,  they  stand  at  a  stay;'  like  a  stale 

at  chess,  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the  game  cannot  stir;   but 

this  last  were  fitter  for  a  satire  than  for  a  serious  observation. 

This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that  boldness  is  ever  blind,  for  it 

secth   not   dangers  and   iuconvcuicnces :  therefore    it    is    ill  in 

counsel,   good    in    execution ;    so  that  the  right    use  of  bold 

persons  is,  that  they  never  command  in  chief,  but  be  seconds, 

and  under  the  direction  of  others  j  for  in  counsel  it  is  good 

to  see  dangers,  and  in  execution  not  to  see  them,  except  they  be 

ver}'  great. 


AXXOTATIOXS. 

'Boldness  is  a    child  of  ignorance  and  baseness  far   inferior  to 
other  parts' 

Bacon  seems  to  have  had  that  over-estimate  of  those  who 
are  called  the  'prudent'  which  is  rather  common.  One  cause 
of  the  supposed  superiority  of  wisdom  often  attributed  to  the 
over-cautious,  reserved,  non-confiding,  non-enterprising  charac- 

'  Slight  over.      To  treat  careleasit/. 

'  His  jleath,  an<l  your  cleliverance. 
Wore  thomes  that  ou{:ht  not  to  Iw  slighted  over.' — Dryden. 
-  Ado.      '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.'— S/iakespere. 
'  Stay.      Stand  ;  cenalion  of  progfssiun. 

'  Never  to  decay 
Until  lus  revolution  waa  at  ttay.' — Milton. 
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ters^  as  compared  with  the  more  open,  free-spoken,  active,  and 
daring,  is  the  tendency  to  over-rate  the  amount  of  what  is 
distinctly  known.  The  bold  and  enterprising  are  likely  to 
meet  with  a  greater  number  of  tangible,  failures  than  the  over- 
cautious :  and  yet  if  you  take  a  hundred  average  men  of  each 
description,  you  will  find  that  the  bold  have  had,  on  the  whole, 
a  more  successful  career.  But  the  failures — that  is,  the  non- 
success — of  the  over-cautious,  cannot  be  so  distinctly  traced. 
Such  a  man  only  misses  the  advantages — often  very  great — 
which  boldness  and  free-speaking  might  have  gained.  He  who 
always  goes  on  foot  will  never  meet  with  a  fall  from  a  horse,  or 
be  stopped  on  a  journey  by  a  restive  horse  ;  but  he  who  rides, 
though  exposed  to  these  accidents,  will,  in  the  end,  have  accom- 
plished more  journeys  than  the  other.  He  who  lets  his  land 
lie  fallow,  will  have  incurred  no  losses  from  bad  harvests  ;  but 
he  will  not  have  made  so  much  of  his  land  as  if  he  had  ven- 
tured to  encounter  such  risks. 

The  kind  of  boldness  which  is  most  to  be  deprecated — or  at 
least  as  much  so  as  the  boldness  of  ignorance — is  daring,  un- 
accompanied by  firmness  and  steadiness  of  endurance.  Such 
was  that  whicli  Tacitus  attributes  to  the  Gauls  and  Britons; 
'  Eadem  in  deposcendis  periculis  audacia ;  eadem  in  detrectandis, 
ubi  advenerint,  formido.'^  This  character  seems  to  belong  to 
those  who  have — in  phrenological  language — Hope,  and  Com- 
hativeness,  large,  and  Firinness  small. 


'  '  The  same  daring  in  rushing  into  dangers,  and  the  same  timidity  iu  shrinking 
from  them  when  they  come.' 


ESSAY  XTIT.     OF  GOODNESS,  AND  GOODNESS 
OF  NATL^ItE. 

I  TAKE  goodness  in  this  sense, — the  alTectiuf^'  of  the  weal 
of  men,  which  is  that  the  Grecians  call  Philanthropia ; 
and  the  word  humanity,  as  it  is  used,  is  a  little  too  light  to 
express  it.  Goodness,  I  call  the  habit,  and  goodness  of  nature 
tlie  inclination.  This,  of  all  virtues  and  dignities  of  the  mind, 
is  the  greatest,  being  the  character  of  the  Deity  ;  and  without 
it,  man  is  a  busy,  mischievous,  wretched  thing,  no  better  than 
a  kind  of  vermin.  Goodness  answers  to  the  theological  virtue, 
Ciiarity,  and  admits  no  excess  but  error.  The  desire  of  power 
in  excess  caused  the  angels  to  fall — the  desire  of  knowledge  in 
excess  caused  Man  to  fall ;  but  in  charity  tlicre  is  no  excess, 
neither  can  angel  or  ^lau  come  in  danger  by  it.  The  inclina- 
tion to  goodness  is  imprinted  deeply  in  the  nature  of  ]Man ; 
insomuch,  that  if  it  issue  not  towards  men,  it  will  take  unto 
other  living  creatures ;  as  it  is  seen  in  the  Turks,  a  cruel  people, 
who,  nevertheless,  are  kind  to  beasts,  give  alms  to  dogs  and 
birds;  insomuch  as  Busbechius-  reportcth,  a  christian  boy  in 
Constantinople  had  liked  to  have  been  stoned  for  gagging,  in  a 
waggislmess,  a  long-billed  fowl.  Errors,  indeed,  in  this  virtue, 
in  goodness  or  charity,  may  Ije  committed.  The  Italians  have  of 
it  an  ungracious  proverb, '  Tanto  buon  che  val  nicntc,^'  and  one 
of  the  doctors  of  Italy,  Nicholas  ^Machiavel,  had  the  confidence  to 
put  in  writing,  almost  in  plain  terms,  '  That  the  christian  faith 
had  given  up  good  men  in  prey  to  those  who  arc  tyrannical  and 
unjust :'  which  he  spake,  because,  indeed,  there  was  never  law, 
or  sect,  or  opinion,  did  so  much  magnify  goodness  as  the 
christian  religion  doth ;  therefore,  to  avoid  the  scandal,  and  the 
danger  both,  it  is  good  to  take  knowledge'  of  the  errors  of  a 
habit  so  excellent.      Seek  the  good  of  other  men,  but  be  not  in 


'  Affecting.      The  heing  desirous  of;  aimiitff  at.     See  pngo  I. 

'  Busbc-cbius.  A  Unimed  Fleming  of  the  i6th  century,  in  his  Travels  in  (he 
Eatt. 

'  '  So  gootl  that  he  is  gofxl  for  nothing.' 

*  Take  knowledge  of.  Tu^f  cw/nizance  of.  '  They  look  knowh<l(je  of  thein, 
that  they  had  been  with  Jesus.' — Acts  iv.  13. 
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bondage  to  their  faces  or  fancies  ;  for  tliat  is  but  facility  or 
softness,  wliicb  taketh  an  honest  mind  prisoner.  Neither  give 
thou  ^sop's  cock  a  gem,  who  would  be  better  pleased  and 
happier  if  he  had  a  barley-corn.  The  example  of  God  teacheth 
the  lesson  truly  :  '  He  sendeth  his  rain,  and  inaketh  his  sun  to 
shine  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust/  but  he  doth  not  rain  wealth 
nor  shine  honour  and  virtues  upon  men  equally  :  common  benefits 
are  to  be  communicated  with  all,  but  peculiar  benefits  with 
choice.  And  beware  how  in  making  the  portraiture  thou 
breakest  the  pattern  ;  for  divinity  maketh  the  love  of  ourselves 
the  pattern — the  love  of  our  neighbours  but  the  portraiture  : 
'  Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  follow  me ;'  but 
sell  not  all  thou  hast,  except  thou  come  and  follow  me — that  is, 
except  thou  have  a  vocation'  wherein  thou  mayest  do  as  much 
good  with  little  means  as  with  great — for  otherwise,  in  feeding 
the  streams  thou  driest  the  fountain. 

Neither  is  there  only  a  habit  of  goodness  directed  by  right 
reason ;  but  there  is  in  some  men,  even  in  nature,  a  disposi- 
tion towards  it,  as,  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a  natural 
malignity ;  for  there  be  that  in  their  nature  do  not  afiect 
the  good  of  others.  The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  turneth 
but  to  a  crossness,  or  frowardness,  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or 
difficileness,'  or  the  like ;  but  the  deeper  sort  to  envy,  and 
mere  mischief.  Such  men,  in  other  men's  calamities,  are,  as 
it  were,  in  season,  and  are  ever  on  the  loading^  part — not 
so  good  as  the  dogs  that  licked  Lazarus'  sores,  but  like  flies 
that  are  still  buzzing  upon  anything  that  is  raw — misanthropi 
[men-haters],  that  make  it  their  practice  to  bring  men  to  the 
bough,  and  yet  never  have  a  tree  for  the  purpose  in  their 
gardens,  as  Timon^  had  :  such  dispositions  are  the  very  errors  of 
human  nature,  and  yet  they  are  the  fittest  timber  to  make  great 
politics'  of — like  to  knee-timber,''  that  is  good  for  ships  that  are 
ordained  to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  building  houses  that  shall 
stand  firm. 


^  Vocation.     See  page  20. 

^  Difficileness.     Bifficultt)  to  he  persuaded.     '  The  Cardinal,  finding  the  Pope 
difficile  in  granting  the  dispensation.' — Bacon,  Henry  VII. 
^  Loading.     Loaden ;  hurdeued. 

*  See  an  account  of  Timon  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Marc  Antony. 

*  Pohtics.     PoUlicians.     See  page  21. 

^  Knee-timber.     A  timber  cut  in  the  shape  of  the  knee  when  lent. 
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The  parts  ami  signs  of*  goodness  arc  many.  If  a  man  be 
gracious  and  courteous  to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  workl,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from  other 
lauds,  but  a  continent  that  joins  to  them, — if  he  be  compas- 
sionate towards  the  afHietions  of  others,  it  shows  that  his  heart 
is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the 
balm, — if  he  easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  shows  that 
his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so  that  he  cannot  be  shot, 
— if  he  be  thankful  for  small  benefits,  it  shows  that  he  weighs 
men's  minds,  and  not  their  trash  ;  but,  above  all,  if  he  have  St. 
Paul's  perfection,  that  he  would  wish  to  be  an  anathema  from 
Christ,'  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren,  it  shows  much  of  a 
divine  nature,  and  a  kind  of  conformity  with  Christ  himself. 


iVXXOTATIOXS. 

'  Goodness  admits  no  excess,  but  error* 

Bacon  is  speaking  of  what  is  now  called  benevolence  and 
beneficence ;  and  his  remark  is  very  just,  that  it  admits  of  no 
excess  in  quantity,  though  it  may  be  misdirected  and  erroneous. 
For  if  your  liberality  be  such  as  to  reduce  your  family  to 
jwverty,  or — like  the  killing  of  the  hen  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs — such  as  to  put  it  out  of  your  power  hereafter  to  be 
liberal  at  all ;  or  if  it  be  bestowed  on  the  imdeserving ;  this  is 
rather  to  be  accounted  an  unwise  and  misdirected  benevolence 
than  an  excess  of  it  in  quantity.  And  we  have  here  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  whole  character 
and  coiuluct,  even  our  most  amiable  propensities,  luidcr  the 
control  of  right  principle  guided  ])y  reason ;  and  of  taking  pains 
to  understand  the  subject  relating  to  each  duty  you  arc  called 
on  to  perform.  For  there  is  perhaps  no  one  quality  that  can 
produce  a  gi-cater  amount  of  mischief  than  may  be  done  by 
thoughtless  good-nature.  For  instance,  if  any  one  out  of 
tenderness  of  heart  and  reluctance  to  punish  or  to  discard  the 
criminal  and  worthless,  lets  loose  on  society,  or  advances  to 
important  offices,  mischievous  characters,  he  will  have  conferred 


Eomaiu  ii,  3. 
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a  doubtful  benefit  on  a  few,  and  done  incalculable  hurt  to 
thousands.  So,  also,  to  take  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
obvious  cases,  that  of  charity  to  the  poor, — a  man  of  great 
wealth,  by  freely  relieving  all  idle  vagabonds,  might  go  far 
towards  ruining  the  industry,  and  the  morality,  and  the  pros- 
perity, of  a  whole  nation.  '  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
careless,  indiscriminate  alms-giving  does  far  more  harm  than 
good ;  since  it  encourages  idleness  and  improvidence,  and  also 
imposture.  If  you  give  freely  to  ragged  and  filthy  street 
beggars,  you  are  in  fact  Idrmij  people  to  dress  themselves  in 
filthy  rags,  and  go  aljout  begging  with  fictitious  tales  of  distress. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  you  carefully  inquire  for,  and  relieve, 
honest  and  industrious  persons  who  have  fallen  into  distress 
tlirough  unavoidable  misfortune,  you  are  not  only  doing  good  to 
those  objects,  but  also  holding  out  an  encom^agement  generally 
to  honest  industry. 

'  You  may,  however,  meet  A\dth  persons  who  say,  ^  as  long 
as  it  is  my  intention  to  relieve  real  distress,  my  charity  is 
equally  virtuous,  though  the  tale  told  me  may  be  a  false  one. 
The  impostor  alone  is  to  be  blamed  who  told  it  me ;  I  acted  on 
what  he  said ;  and  if  that  is  untrue,  the  fault  is  his,  and  not 
mine.' 

*  Now  this  is  a  fair  plea,  if  any  one  is  deceived  after  making 
careful  inquiry :  but  if  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  do  this, 
regarding  it  as  no  concern  of  his,  you  might  ask  him  how  he 
would  act  and  judge  in  a  case  where  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest 
— that  is,  Avhere  his  own  interest  is  concerned.  Suppose  he 
employed  a  steward  or  other  agent,  to  buy  for  him  a  house,  or 
a  horse,  or  any  other  article,  and  this  agent  paid  an  exorbitant 
price  for  what  was  really  worth  little  or  nothing,  ginng  just 
the  same  kind  of  excuse  for  alloAvdng  his  employer  to  be  thus 
cheated ;  saying,  '  I  made  no  careful  inquii'ies,  but  took  the 
sellei''s  word ;  and  his  being  a  liar  and  a  cheat,  is  his  fault,  and 
not  mine  f  the  employer  would  doubtless  reply,  '  The  seller 
indeed  is  to  be  condemned  for  cheating ;  but  so  are  you,  for 
your  carelessness  of  my  interests.  His  being  greatly  in  fault 
does  not  clear  you ;  and  your  merely  intending  to  do  what  was 
right,  is  no  excuse  for  your  not  taking  pains  to  gain  right  in- 
formation.' 

'  Now  on  such  a  principle  we  ought  to  act  in  our  charities  : 
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regarding  ourselves  as  stewards  of  all  that  Providence  has 
bestowed,  and  as  bound  to  expend  it  in  the  best  way  possible, 
and  not  shelter  our  own  faulty  negligeuee  under  the  misconduct 
of  another." 

It  is  now  generally  acknowled<::ed  that  relief  aflbrded  to  want,  as 
mere  want,  tends  to  increase  that  want ;  while  the  relief  allbrded 
to  the  sick,  the  intirni,  and  the  disabled,  has  plainly  no  ten- 
dency to  multiply  its  own  objects.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that 
tiic  Lord  Jesus  employed  his  miraculous  power  in  healing 
the  sick  contiiiitalhj,  but  in  feeding  the  hungry  only  twice  ;  while 
the  power  of  multiplying  food  which  he  then  manifested,  as 
well  as  his  directing  the  disciples  to  take  care  and  gather  up 
the  fragments  that  remained  that  nothing  might  be  lost,  served 
to  mark  that  the  abstaining  from  any  like  procedure  on  other 
occasions  was  deliberate  design.  In  this,  besides  other  objects, 
our  Lord  had  probably  in  view  to  aftbrd  us  some  instruction, 
from  his  example,  as  to  the  mode  of  our  charity.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  reasons  for  this  distinction  are  now,  and  ever  must  be, 
the  same  as  at  that  time.  Now  to  those  engaged  in  that  im- 
portant and  inexhaustilde  subject  of  in{[uiry,  the  internal  evi- 
(Ilmiccs  of  Christianity,  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  here,  one 
!  the  instances  in  which  the  super-lnmian  wisdom  of  Jesus  fore- 
died  the  discovery  of  an  important  principle,  often  overlooked, 
iKjt  only  by  the  generality  of  men,  but  by  the  most  experienced 
•statesmen  and  the  ablest  philosophers,  even  in  these  later  ages 
I  if  extended  human  knowledge,  and  development  of  mental  power. 

'  //  is  good  to  take  hiowladyc  of  the  errors  of  a  habit  so 
excellent.' 

As  there  arc  errors  in  its  direction,  so  there  are  mistakes 
concerning  its  nature.  For  instance,  some  persons  have  a  cer- 
tain nervous  horror  at  the  sight  of  bodily  pain,  or  death,  or 
blood,  which  they  and  others  mistake  for  benevolence  ;  which 
may  or  may  not  accompany  it.  Piircnologists  have  been  derided 
for  attributing  large  destructiveness  (which,  however,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  large  benevolence,  though  more  prominently 
remarkable  when  not  so  combined)  to  a  person  who  had  never 
killed  anything   but  a  flea,  or   to  one  who  could  not  bear  to 


Sec  ItUroductorif  Leuont  on  MoraU,  Lesson  xvi.  p.  139. 
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crush  a  wasp  or  fly  that  was  keeping  him  aAvake  all  night ;  as 
if  they  had  meant  '  the  organ  of  killing/  And  yet  such  a  person 
would,  according  to  their  o^\ti  accounts  of  their  own  system, 
hear  out  their  sentence,  if  he  was  harsh  in  admonishing  or 
rehuking,  hitter  in  resentment,  trampling  without  pity  on  the 
feelings  and  the  claims  of  others,  Sec. 

We  should  not  confound  together  physical  delicacy  of  nerves, 
and  extreme  tenderness  of  heart  and  benevolence  and  gentle- 
ness of  character.  It  is  also  important  to  guard  against  mis- 
taking for  good  nature,  what  is  properly  good  humour — a  cheer- 
ful floAV  of  spirits,  and  easy  temper  not  readily  annoyed,  which 
is  compatible  with  great  selfishness. 

It  is  cui'ious  to  observe  how  people  who  are  always  thinking 
of  their  own  pleasiu'c  or  interest,  will  often,  if  possessing  con- 
siderable ability,  make  others  give  way  to  them,  and  obtain 
everything  they  seek,  except  happiness.  For,  like  a  spoiled 
child,  who  at  length  cries  for  the  moon,  they  are  always  dissa- 
tisfied. And  the  benevolent,  who  are  always  thinking  of  others, 
and  sacrificing  their  own  personal  gi-atifications,  are  usually  the 
happiest  of  mankind.  There  is  this  gi'cat  advantage  also,  that 
the  benevolent  have  over  the  selfish,  as  they  grow  old :  the 
latter,  seeking  oidy  their  oato  advantage,  cannot  escape  the 
painful  feeling  that  any  benefit  they  procm-e  for  themselves  can 
last  but  a  short  time ;  but  one  Avho  has  been  always  seeking 
the  good  of  others,  has  his  interest  kept  up  to  the  last,  be- 
cause he  of  com^se  wishes  that  good  may  befal  them  after  he  is 
gone. 

'  The  Turks,  a  cruel  people,  are  nevertheless  kind  to  beasts.' 

Bacon  here  slightly  hints  at  a  truth  most  important  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  a  considerable  endowment  of  natiu'al  bene- 
volence is  not  incompatible  with  cruelty ;  and  that,  consequently, 
we  must  neither  infer  absence  of  all  benevolence  fi'om  such 
conduct  as  would  be  called  ferocious,  or  '  ill-natured,'  nor  again 
calculate,  from  the  existence  of  a  certain  amomit  of  good  natm-e, 
on  a  man's  never  doing  anything  cruel. 

When  Thurtell,  the  murderer,  was  executed,  there  was  a 
shout  of  derision  raised  against  the  phrenologists  for  saying  that 
his   organ  of  benevolence  was   large.      But  they  replied,    that 
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there  was  also  lar^e  destructiveiu'ss,  and  a  moral  ckficieucy, 
which  would  account  for  a  man  goaded  to  rage  (by  having  been 
cheated  of  almost  all  he  had  by  the  man  he  killed)  committing 
that  act.  It  is  a  rcra:irkable  confirmation  of  their  view,  that  a 
gentleman  who  visited  the  prison  where  Thurtell  was  confined 
(shortly  after  the  execution)  found  the  jailors,  ^c,  full  of  pity 
and  aticction  for  him.  They  said  he  Mas  a  kind,  good-hearted 
fellow,  so  obliging  and  friendly,  that  they  had  never  had  a  pri- 
soner whom  they  so  much  regretted.  And  such  seems  to  have 
been  his  general  character,  when  not  influenced  at  once  by  the 
desire  of  revenge  and  of  gain. 

Again,  there  shall  be,  perhaps,  a  man  of  considerable  l)cnc- 
volence,  l)ut  so  fond  of  a  joke  that  he  will  not  be  restrained  ])y 
any  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  others — 

'  Dam  modo  risum 
'  Excutiat  sibi  non  hie  cuiquam  parcit  aiiiico." 

And  he  may  be,  perhaps,  also  so  sensitive  himself  as  to  be 
enraged  at  any  censure  or  ridicule  directed  against  himself;  and 
also  so  envious  as  to  be  very  spiteful  against  those  whom  he 
finds  in  any  way  advanced  beyond  him.  Yet  this  same  man 
may,  perhaps,  be  very  kind  to  his  friends  and  his  poor  neigh- 
bours, as  long  as  they  arc  not  rivals  and  do  not  at  all  aflVont  him, 
nor  aflbrd  any  food  for  his  insatiable  love  of  ridicule. 

A  benevolent  disposition  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  help  towards  a 
course  of  uniform  practical  benevolence ;  but  let  no  one  trust  to 
it,  when  there  are  other  strong  propensities,  and  no  firm  good 
principle. 


'  So  he  can  but  have  his  joke,  he  will  spare  no  friend. 


ESSAY  XIV.      OF  NOBILITY. 

WE  T^'ill  speak  of  nobility  first  as  a  portion  of  an  estate,' 
then  as  a  condition  of  particular  persons.  A  monarchy 
where  there  is  no  nobility  at  all,  is  ever  a  pure  and  absolute 
t}Tanny,  as  that  of  the  Turks ;  for  nobility  attempers  sovereignty, 
and  draAvs  the  eyes  of  the  people  somewhat  aside  from  the  line 
royal :  but  for  democracies,  they  need  it  not,  and  they  are  com- 
monly more  quiet,  and  less  subject  to  sedition  than  where  there 
are  stirps"-  of  nobles — for  men's  eyes  are  upon  the  business,  and 
not  uj)on  the  persons ;  or,  if  upon  the  persons,  it  is  for  the 
business'  sake,  as  fittest,  and  not  for  flags  and  pedigree.  We 
see  the  Switzers  last  well,  notwithstanding  their  diversity  of 
religion  and  of  cantons;  for  utility  is  their  bond,  and  not 
respects.^  The  United  Provinces  of  the  Loav  Coimtries  in  their 
government  excel ;  for  where  there  is  an  equality,  the  consulta- 
tions are  more  indifferent,""  and  the  payments  and  tributes  more 
cheerful.  A  great  and  potent  nobility  addeth  majesty  to  a 
monarch,  but  diminisheth  power;  and  putteth  life  and  spirit 
into  the  people,  but  presseth  their  fortune.  It  is  well  when 
nobles  are  not  too  great  for  sovereignty,  nor  for  justice  ;  and 
yet  maintained  in  that  height,  as  the  insolency'  of  inferiors  may 
be  broken  upon  them  before  it  come  on  too  fast  upon  the 
majesty  of  kings,  A  numerous  nobility  causeth  poverty  and 
inconvenience  in  a  State,  for  it  is  a  surcharge  of  expense ;  and 
besides,  it  being  of  necessity  that  many  of  the  nobility  fall  in 
time  to  be  weak  in  fortune,  it  maketh  a  kind  of  disproportion 
between  honour  and  means. 

As  for  no])ility  in  particular  persons,  it  is  a  reverend  thing 
to  see  an  ancient  castle  or  building  not  in  decay,  or  to  see  a 
fair  timber  tree  sound  and  perfect;  how  much  more  to  behold 
an  ancient  noble  family,  which  hath  stood  against  the  waves 

'  Estate.     State;  a  j)olitical  hodi/ ;  a  commonwealth. 

'  The  estate  is  green  and  yet  ungoverned.' — Shahespere. 
"  Stirps.     Race ;  family.     '  Sundry  nations  got  footing  on  that  land,  of  the 
which  there  yet  remain  divers  great  families  and  stirjis.' — Spenser. 
•*  Respects.     Personal  considerations.     See  page  95. 

*  Indltrorent.     Impartial.     See  page  66. 

*  Insoloncy.  Insolence,  '  The  insolencies  of  traitors,  and  the  violences  of  rebels.' 
— Bishop  Taylor. 
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and  weathers  of  time  !— for  new  noInliW^|ii^WF?  act  of  powtr, 
but  aueiciit  nobility  is  the  act  of  time.  Th(jsc  that  arc  first 
raised  to  nobility,  are  commonly  more  virtuous,  but  less  inno- 
cent, than  their  descendants — for  there  is  rarely  any  rising  but 
by  a  commixture  of  good  and  evil  arts, — but  it  is  reason'  the 
memory  of  their  virtues  remain  to  their  posterity,  and  their 
faults  die  with  themselves.  Nobility  of  birth  commonly  abateth 
industry ;  and  he  that  is  not  industrious,  envieth  him  that  is  : 
besides,  noble  persons  cannot  go  much  higher;  and  he  that 
standeth  at  a  stay-  when  others  rise,  can  hardly  avoid  motions' 
of  envy.  On  the  other  side,  nobility  cxtinguisheth  the  passive 
envy  from  others  towards  them,  because  they  are  in  possession 
of  honour.  Certainly,  kings  that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility 
shall  find  ease  in  employing  them,  and  a  better  slide  into  their 
business;  for  people  naturally  bend  to  them  as  born  in  some 
sort  to  command. 

ANTITHETA  ON  XOniLITV. 
Pko.  Coxtea. 


•  •  • 


Raro  ex  virtute  nobilitas : 


'  Nobilitas  laurea,  qua  teinpus  hoiuiucs  nobilitate  virtas. 
coroiiat.  « yobilifi/   has   seldom   sj>rung  from 

•  Hif/h  birth  is  (he  trreath  with  which  virtue  :    virtue  still   i/wre   rarely  from 
m^n  are  crowned  by  time.'  nobility.' 

'  Antiquitatcm  etiam  in  monumentis  'Nobiles   majorum    dcpreoatione,   ad 

vencnuuur :  q\ianto  inagis  in  vivis  ?  vcniam,   sa>pias   utuutur,  quam  sufira- 

'  M'e  reverence  antiquity  even  in  life-  gatione,  ad  iKjnores. 

less  monuments;  how  much  more  in  lie  •  Persons  of  high  birth  oftener  resort 

tng  ones  .  (q  (heir  ancestors  as  a  means  of  escaping 

*               *  punishment   than  as  a  recommendation 

'  Nobilitaa  virtutem  iuvidia;  subducit,  to  high  posts.' 
gratia;  tradit. 

•  Nobility  withdraws  virtue  from  envy,  '  Tanta  solct  esse  indnstria  bominum 
and  commends  it  to  favour.'  novorum,  ut  nobiles  praj  illis  tanquam 

statua;  videantur. 

•  Such  is  the  activity  of  upstarts  that 
men  of  high  birth  seem  statues  in  com- 
parison.' 

'Nobiles  in  stadio  respectant  nimis 
Ba'jK.* ;  (juoil  nuili  cursoris  est. 

'//I  running  their  race,  wen  of  birth 
look  back  too  often,  which  is  the  mark 
of  a  bad  runner.' 


'  Reason.     Seasonable ;   right.     Sec  page  93. 

'  Stay.      Check;  cessation  of  progress.     Seepage  in. 

Motions.     Internal  action  ;  feelings ;  impulses.     'The  motions  of  sin,  wbicb 
by  the  law.' — Romans  vii.  5. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

'  We  ivill  speak  of  nohiUty  first  as  a  portion  of  an  estate.' 

In  reference  to  nobility  as  an  institution,  it  is  important  to 
remark  liow  great  a  difference  it  makes  wlietlier  the  Order  of 
nobles  shall  include— as  in  Germany  and  most  other  countries 
—all  the  descendants  of  noble  families,  or,  as  in  ours,  only  the 
eldest ;  the  rest  sinking  doAvn  into  commoners.  The  former 
system  is  very  bad,  dividing  society  into  distinct  castes,  almost 
like  those  of  the  Hindus.  Our  system,  through  the  numerous 
younger  branches  of  noble  families,  shades  off,  as  it  were,  the 
distinction  between  noble  and  not-noble,  and  keeps  up  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  whole  frame. 

'  As  for  iwbUltij  in  jJarticular  jyersons.' 

In  reference  to  nobility  in  individuals,  nothing  was  ever 
better  said  than  by  Bishop  Warburton— as  is  reported— in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  occasion  of  some  angry  dispute  which 
had  arisen  between  a  peer  of  noble  family  and  one  of  a  new 
creation.  He  said  that,  '  high  birth  was  a  thing  which  he  never 
knew  any  one  disparage,  except  those  who  had  it  not ;  and  he 
never  knew  any  one  make  a  boast  of  it  who  had  anything  else  to 
be  proud  of.'  This  is  worthy  of  a  place  among  Bacon's  '  Pros 
and  Cons,'  though  standing  half-way  between  the  two  :  '  Nobili- 
tatem  nemo  contemnit,  nisi  cui  abest ;  nemo  jactitat,  nisi  cm 
nihil  aliud  est  quo  glorietur.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  noble  birth  is  regarded 
very  much  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  from 
'  nosco  :'  for,  a  man's  descent  from  any  one  who  was  much 
knoivn,  is  much  more  thought  of  than  the  moral  worth  of  his 
ancestors.  And  it  is  curious  that  a  person  of  so  exceptionable 
a  character  that  no  one  would  like  to  have  had  him  for  a  father, 
may  confer  a  kind  of  dignity  on  his  great-great-gi-eat-grand- 
children.  An  instance  has  been  kno^^^l  of  persons,  who  were 
the  descendants  of  a  celebrated  and  prominent  character  in  the 
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Civil  War,  and  who  was  one  of  tlic  Regicides,  being  themselves 
zealous  royalists,  and  professing  to  l)e  ashamed  of  their  ancestor. 
And  it  is  likely  that  if  he  were  now  living,  they  would  renounce 
all  intercourse  with  him.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
woidd  not  feel  mortified  if  any  one  should  prove  to  them  that 
they  had  been  under  a  mistake,  and  that  they  were  in  reality 
descended  from  another  person,  a  respectable  but  obscure  iudi- 
ndual,  not  at  all  akin  to  the  celebrated  regicide. 

It  was  a  remark  by  a  celebrated  man,  himself  a  gentleman 
lx)rn,  but  with  nothing  of  nobility,  that  the  ditlcrcncc  between 
a  man  with  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors,  and  an  upstart,  is 
that  '  the  one  knows  for  certain,  w  hat  the  other  only  conjectures 
as  highly  probable,  that  several  of  his  forefathei-s  deserved 
liaugiug.'  Yet  it  is  certain,  though  strange,  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  supposed  upstart  would  rather  have  this  very 
thing  a  certainty — pronded  there  were  some  great  and  cele- 
brated exploit  in  question— than  left  to  conjecture.  If  he 
were  to  discover  that  he  could  trace  up  his  descent  distinctly 
to  a  man  who  had  deserved  hanging,  for  robbing — not  a  tra- 
veller of  his  piu-se,  but  a  king  of  his  empire,  or  a  neighbouring 
State  of  a  province, — he  would  be  likely  to  make  no  secret  of  it, 
and  even  to  be  better  pleased,  inwardly,  than  if  he  had  made 
out  a  long  line  of  ancestors  who  had  been  very  honest  farmers. 
The  hapi)iest  lot  for  a  man,  as  far  as  ])irth  is  concerned,  is 
that  it  shordd  be  such  as  to  give  him  but  little  occasion  ever  to 
think  much  about  it ;  which  will  be  the  case,  if  it  l)e  neither  too 
high  nor  too  low  for  its  existing  situation.  Those  Avho  have 
sunk  much  below,  or  risen  much  above,  what  suits  their  birth, 
are  apt  to  be  uneasy,  and  consequently  touchy.  The  one  feels 
ashamed  of  his  situation  ;  the  other,  of  his  ancestors  and  other 
relatives.  A  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  son,  or  grandson,  feels 
degraded  l)y  waiting  at  table,  or  behind  a  counter;  and  a 
memljcr  of  a  liberal  profession  is  apt  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
father's  having  done  so ;  and  both  are  apt  to  take  offence  readily, 
unless  they  are  of  a  truly  magnanimous  character.  It  was 
remarked  by  a  celebrated  person,  a  man  of  a  gentleman's  family, 
and  himself  a  gentleman  by  station,  '  I  have  often  thought  that 
if  I  had  risen  like  A.  li.,  from  the  very  lowest  of  the  jjcople, 
by  my  own  honourable  exertions,  I  should  have  rather  felt 
proud  of  so  gi-eat  a  feat,  than  like  him,  sore  and  touchy  ;  but  I 
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suppose  I  must  be  mistaken ;  for  I  observe  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  those  who  are  so  circumstauced,  have  just  the  opposite 
feeling/ 

The  characters,  however,  of  true  inward  nobility  are  ashamed 
of  nothing  but  base  conduct,  and  are  not  ready  to  take  offence 
at  supposed  affi'onts  j  because  they  keep  clear  of  whatever 
deserves  contempt,  and  consider  what  is  undeserved  as  beneath 
their  notice. 


ESSAY  XV.     OF  SEDITIONS   AXD  TROUBLES. 

SHEPHERDS  of  people  liad  need  know  the  calendars  of 
tempests  in  State,  wliieli  are  commonly  f^^reatcst  when  things 
grow  to  C(iuality,  as  natural  tempests  about  the  cquiuoctia  ;'  and 
as  there  are  certain  hollow  blasts  of  wind  and  secret  swellings 
of  seas  before  a  tempest,  so  arc  there  in  States  : — 

'  Ille  etiam  civcos  iiistaro  tumultus 
Sa>pe  monet,  fraudcsque  et  operta  tumescere  bella.'^ 

Libels  and  licentious  discourses  against  the  State,  M-hen  they 
arc  frccpicnt  and  open  ;  aiul  in  like  sort,  false  news  often  running 
up  and  down  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  State,  and  hastily  em- 
braced, are  amongst  the  signs  of  troubles.  A'irgil,  giving  the 
pedigree  of  fame,  saith,  she  Mas  sister  to  the  giants  : — 

'  Illam  tcmi  parens,  ira  irritata  deonim, 
Extreinam  (ut  perhibent)  Coeo  Enceladoque  sororem 
Progenuit.'^ 

As  if  fames^  were  the  relics  of  seditions  past ;  but  they  are  no 
less  indeed  the  preludes  of  seditions  to  come.  Howsoever,  he 
noted  it  right,  that  seditious  tumults  and  seditious  fames  differ 
no  more  but  as  brother  and  sister,  masculine  and  feminine— 
especially  if  it  come  to  that,  that  the  best  actions  of  a  State, 
and  the  most  plausible,'  and  which  ought  to  give  greatest 
contentment,  are  taken  in  ill  sense,  and  traduced;  for  that 
shows  the  envy  great,  as  Tacitus  saith,  '  Conflata  magna  invidia, 
seu  bene,  scu  male,  gesta  premunt.'"  Neither  doth  it  follow, 
that  because  these  fames  are  a  sign  of  trou))les,  that  the  su])- 
pressing  of  them  with  too  much  severity  should  Ijc  a  rcmedv 


Eqninoctia.     Equinoxes. 
'  '  He  often  warns  of  dark  fast-coming  tumults,  hidden  fraud,  and  open  warfare, 
■welling  proud.'— Virgil,  Oeortj.  i.  465. 
^  Virg.  En.  iv.  179. 

'  Enraged  against  the  Go<l8,  revengeful  Earth 
IVoduced  her,  last  of  the  Titanian  hirih.'— Dry  den. 
♦Fames.     Reports;    rumours.     '  The /ame  thereof  w.-w  heard    in    Pharaoh's 
bonse,  sjjymp,  Joseph's  brethren  arc  c»jnie.' — Genesis  xlv.  16. 
»  Plausible.     Laudable ;  des^rriiif/  of  applause.     See  p.age  85. 
•  '  Great  envy  being  excite<l,  they  condemn  acts,  whether  good  or  b;id.'  (Quoted 
probably  from  memory.) — Tac.  Hist.  i.  7. 
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of  troubles;'  for  tlie  despising  of  tliem  many  times  checks 
them  best,  and  the  going  about  to  stop  them  doth  but  make  a 
wonder  lokg-hved.  Also  that  kind  of  obedience,  which  Tacitus 
speaketh  of,  is  to  be  held  suspected  :  '  Errant  in  officio,  sed 
tamen  qui  mallent  mandata  imperantium  inter]3retari,  quam 
exequi;"  disputing,  excusing,  cavilling  upon  mandates  and 
directions,  is  a  kind  of  shaking  off  the  yoke,  and  assay^*  of  dis- 
obedience :  especially  if  in  those  disputings  they  which  are  for 
the  direction  speak  fearfully  and  tenderly,  and  those  that  are 
against  it,  audaciously. 

Also,  as  Machiavel  notcth  well,  when  princes,  that  ought  to 
be  common'  parents,  make  themselves  as  a  party,  and  lean  to  a 
side,  that  is,  as  a  boat  that  is  overthrown  by  uneven  weight  on  the 
one  side— as  was  well  seen  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  of  France ; 
for,  first  himself  entered  league  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  presently  after  the  same  league  was  turned  upon 
himself;  for  when  the  authority  of  princes  is  made  but  an  ac- 
cessory to  a  cause,  and  that  there  be  other  bands  that  tie  faster 
than  the  band  of  sovereignty,  kings  begin  to  be  put  almost  out 
of  possession. 

Also,  when  discords,  and  quarrels,  and  factions,  are  carried 
openly  and  audaciously ;  it  is  a  sign  the  reverence  of  govern- 
ment is  lost ;  for  the  motions  of  the  greatest  persons  in  a 
government  ought  to  be  as  the  motions  of  the  planets  under 
primum  mobile'  (according-  to  the  old  opinion),  which  is,  that 
every  of  them"  is  carried  swiftly  l^y  the  highest  motion,  and 
softly  in  their  own  motion ;  and,  therefore,  when  great  ones  in 
their  own  particular  motion  move  \4olently,  and,  as  Tacitus  ex- 
presseth  it  Avell,  '  Liberius  quam  ut  imperantium  meminissent'' — 

1  There  is  a  law  in  our  Statute  Book  against  '  Slanderous  Eeports  and  Tales  to 
cause  Discord  between  King  and  People.'— Anno  5  Edward  I.,  Westmimter 
Prime)-,  c.  xxxi. 


con- 


Tliey  were  in  attendance  on  tlicir  duties,  yet  preferred  putting  their  own 
struction  on  the  commands  of  then-  rulers  to  executing  them.'— Tacit.  Eist.  1.  39. 

3  Assay.      The  first  attempt,  or  taste,  by  u-ai/  of  trial. 

«  For  well  he  weened  that  so  glorious  bait 
Would  tempt  his  guest  to  make  thereof  assay.' — Spenser. 

4  Common.     Serving  for  all.     '  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,' 

5  Primum  mobile,  in  the  astronomical  language  of  Bacon's  time,  meant  a  body 
(bawing  all  others  into  its  own  sphere. 

6  Every  of  them.     Each  of  them  ;  every  one  of  them.     '  And  it  came  to  pass  m 
every  of  them.' — Apocryplia,  2  Esdi-as  iii.  10. 

7  '  More  freely  than  is  consistent  with  remembering  the  rulers.' 
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it  is  a  sign  the  orbs  arc  out  of  frame  ;  for  reverence  is  tliat 
Mherewitli  princes  are  girt  from  God,  who  threatcncth  tlic  dis- 
solving thereof;  '  Solvam  cinguha  regum," 

So  when  any  of  tlic  fi)ur  pilhirs  of  government  arc  mainlv 
sliakcn,  or  weakened  (which  are  religion,  justice,  counsel,  and 
treasure),  men  had  need  to  pray  for  fair  weatlier.  JJnt  let  us 
pass  from  this  part  of  predictions  (concerning  which,  neverthe- 
less, more  light  might  be  taken  from  that  which  foUoweth),  and 
let  us  speak  first  of  the  materials  of  seditions,  then  of  the 
motives  of  them,  and  thirdly  of  the  remedies. 

Concerning  the  materials  of  seditions,  it  is  a  thing  well  to  be 

considered— for  the  sm-est  way  to  prevent  seditions  (if  the  times 

do  beai-  it),  is  to  take  away  the  matter  of  them ;  for  if  there 

be  fuel  prepared,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whence  the  spark  shall  come 

that  shall    set   it   on   fire.      The  matter  of  seditions  is  of  two 

knids,  much  poverty,  and  much  discontentment.      It  is  certain 

so  many  overthrown  estates,  so  many  votes  for  troubles.      Lucaii 

noteth  well  the  state  of  Rome  Ijcfore  the  civil  war  :— 

•  nine  iisura  vorax,  rapidumqne  in  tempore  foenus, 
Hinc  concussa  ados,  et  niultis  utile  belluiu.'^ 

This  same  '  multis  utile  bellura,'  is  an  assm-ed  and  infallible 
sign  of  a  State  disposed  to  seditions  and  troubles ;  and  if  this 
poverty  and  broken  estate'  in  the  better  sort  be  joined  with  a 
want  and  necessity  in  the  mean  people,  the  danger  is  imminent 
and  great— for  the  rebellions  of  the  belly  are  the  worst.  As 
for  discontentments,  they  are  in  the  politic* body  like  to  humom's 
in  the  natural,  which  are  apt  to  gather  a  preternatural  heat,  and 
to  inflame  ;  and  let  no  prince  measm-e  the  danger  of  them  by 
this,  whether  they  be  just  or  unjust— for  that  were  to  imagine 
people  to  be  too  reasonable,  who  do  often  spurn  at  their  o^nl 
good,— nor  yet  by  this,  whether  the  griefs^  whereupon  they  ris, 
be  in  fact  great  or  small ;  for  they  are  the  most  dangerous  (Hs 
contentments,  where    the   fear    is    greater    than    the    feel 


rise 


inu 


*  '  I  will  loose  the  bond  of  kings.' — Job  xii 

^  '  Hence  usury  voracious,  and  eaj^er  for  tlit  

and  war  become  useful  to  many." — Lucan,  rhar.t.  i.  181 


a  '  Hence  usury  voracious,  and  eaj^er  f.,r  tl.e  time  of  interest;  hence  broken  faitli, 


»  Estate.      Condition;  cirru>n,lanres.     'All  who  are  any  wars  afflicted  or  dis- 
jE^  '"  ""  ^''  *"■  "''^'^-  -^"^'"*  ^""W  i^rayer  for  all  ConduLTof 

*  Griefs.      Oricranccf. 


'  The  king  hath  sent  to  know  the  nature  of  your  jriefs.'—Shak 


espere. 
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*  Dolencli  modus,  timendi  non  item"— besides,  in  great  oppres- 
sions, the  same  tilings  that  provoke  the  patience  do  withal 
mate'  the  courage ;  but  in  fears  it  is  not  so — neither  let  any 
prince,  or  State,  be  secui-e  concerning  discontentments,  because 
they  have  been  often,  or  have  been  long,  and  yet  no  peril  hath 
ensued — for  as  it  is  true  that  every  vapom-  or  fume^  doth  not 
turn  into  a  storm,  so  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  storms,  though 
they  blow  over  divers  times,  yet  may  fall  at  last ;  and,  as  the 
Spanish  proverb  noteth  well,  '  The  cord  breaketh  at  the  last  by 
the  weakest  pull/ 

The  causes  and  motives  of  seditions  are,  innovations  in  reli- 
gion, taxes,  alteration  of  laws  and  customs,  breaking  of  privi- 
leges, general  oppression,  advancement  of  unworthy  persons, 
strangers,  deaths,  disbanded  soldiers,  factions  groAra  desperate ; 
and  whatsoever  in  offending  people  joineth  and  knitteth  them 
in  a  common  cause. 

For  the  remedies,  there  may  be  some  general  preservatives, 
whereof  Ave  will  speak  :  as  for  the  just  cm-e,  it  must  answer  to 
the  particular  disease,  and  so  be  left  to  counsel  rather  than  rule. 
The  first  remedy  or  prevention,  is  to  remove,  by  all  means 
possible,  that  material  cause  of  sedition  whereof  we  speak,  which 
is,  want  and  poverty  in  the  estate :'  to  which  purpose  sen^eth 
the  opening  and  well-balancing  of  trade;  the  cherishing  of 
manufactures;  the  banishing  of  idleness;  the  repressing  of 
waste  and  excess  by  sumptuary  laws ;  the  improvement  and 
husbanding  of  the  soil ;  the  regulating  of  prices  of  things  A'cn- 
dible ;  the  moderating  of  taxes  and  tributes ;  and  the  like. 
Generally,  it  is  to  be  foreseen  that  the  population  of  a  kingdom 
(especially  if  it  be  not  moAvn  doAvn  by  Avars),  do  not  exceed  the 
stock  of  the  kingdom  Avhich  should  maintain  them :  neither  is 
the  population  to  be  reckoned  only  by  number,  for  a  smaller 
number,  that  spend  more  and  earn  less,  do  wear  out  an  estate 
sooner  than  a  greater  number  that  live  low  and  gather  more  : 
therefore  the  multiplying  of  nobility,  and  other  degrees  of 
quality,'  in  an  over-proportion   to    the    common    people,  doth 

'  '  There  is  a  limit  to  tlie  suffering,  but  none  to  the  apprehension.' 
2  Mate.     To  subdue;  to  quell.     Seepage  14. 
^  Fume.     An  exhalation. 

'  That  memory,  the  warden  of  the  brain,  shall  be  ^furne.' — ShaJcespere. 
*  Estate.     State.     See  page  1 20. 
6  Quality.    Fersons  of  sujperior  rank.    '  I  will  appear  at  the  masquerade  dressed 
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spccdUy  brill-  a  State  to  necessity  ;  and  so  dotli  likewise  an 
over-rown  clergy,  for  they  brin-  nothin-  to  the  stock  ;  aiul 
111  like  niamier,  when  more  are  bred  scholars  than  preferments 
can  take  uiX. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that,  forasmuch  as  the  in- 
crease  of  any  estate  must  be  upon  the  foreigner  (for  whatsoever 
is  somewhere  gotten,  is  somewhere  lost),  there  be  but  three 
tilings  which  one  nation  selleth  unto  another— the  commodity 
as  nature  yieldeth  it,  the  manufacture,  and  the  vectiu-e,  or  car- 
riage:  so  that,  if  these  three  wheels  go,  wealth  will  flow  as  in 
a  spring  tide.  And  it  cometli  many  times  to  pass,  that  '  mate- 
riam  superabit  opus'— that  '  the  work  and  caiTiage  is  worth 
more  than  the  material,'  and  enrichcth  a  State  more;  as  is 
notably  seen  in  the  Low  Countrymen,  who  have  the  best  mines 
above  ground  in  the  world. 

Abo\e  all  things,  good  policy  is  to  be  used,  that  the  treasures 
and  monies  in  a  State  be  not  gathered  into  few  hands,  for 
otherwise,  a  State  may  have  a  great  stock,  and  yet  stane ;  and 
money  is  like  muck,  not  good  except  it  be  spread.  Tliis  is 
done  chiefly  by  suppressing,  or,  at  the  least,  keeping  a  strait 
hand  uijon  the  devouring  trades  of  usury,  engrossing'  great 
pasturages  and  the  like. 

For  removing  discontentments,  or,  at  least,  the  danger  of 
them,  there  is  in  every  State  (as  wc  know),  tAvo  portions  of 
subjects,  the  nobles  and  the  commonalty.  "When  one  of  these 
is  discontent,  the  danger  is  not  great ;  for  common  people  arc 
of  slow  motion,  if  they  be  not  excited  by  the  greater  sort ;  and 
the  greater  sort  are  of  small  strength,  except  the  multitude  be 
apt  and  ready  to  move  of  themselves :  then  is  the  danger,  when 
the  greater  sort  do  but  wait  for  the  troubling  of  the  waters 

in  my  fpatber,  that  the  qualitjf  may  see  how  pretty  they  will  look  in  their  travel- 
ling habit«.' — AddUom. 

The  common  people  still  «peak  of  the  upper  classes  as  '  the  quality.'  It  is  to  he 
observwl  that  almost  all  our  titles  of  r«.i)ect  are  terms  denotinp  qualities.  •  lUr 
Majesty.'  '  his  Highness,'  •  I.Lh  Kjcellency,'  •  his  Grace,'  '  the  Most  Noble,'  '  the 
Honorable,'  '  his  Honour,'  '  his  Worship.' 

'  Engrossing.  Fure^talling.  '  Ungrutsiiuj  was  also  described  to  be  the  getting 
into  one's  possession,  or  buying  up  large  quantities  of  any  kind  of  victuals,  with 
mtent  to  sell  them  again.' — Bhickstone. 

'  ANTiat  should  ye  do,  then,  sliould  ye  suppress  all  this  f^ower^•  crop  of  knowledge 
•nd  new  light  sprung  up  ?  Should  ye  set  an  oligarchy  of  twenty  c/.oro««*  over 
It,  to  bring  a  taniine  u{>on  our  minds  t' — Milton. 

K 
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amongst  the  meaner,  that  then  they  may  declare  themselves.  The 
poets  feign  that  the  rest  of  the  gods  would  have  bound  Jupiter, 
Avhich  he  hearing  of,  by  the  counsel  of  Pallas,  sent  for  Briareus, 
with  his  huncked  hands,  to  come  in  to  his  aid>— an  emblem,  no 
doubt,  to  show  how  safe  it  is  for  monarchs  to  make  sure  of  the 
good- will  of  common  people. 

To  give  moderate  liberty  for  griefs  and  discontentments  to 
evaporate  (so  it  be  without  too  great  insolency  or  bravery^),  is 
a  safe  ^vay  ;  for  he  that  turneth  the  humours  back,  and  maketh 
the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endangereth  malign  ulcers  and  per- 
nicious imposthumations. 

The  part  of  Epimetheus  might  well  become  Prometheus,  in 
the  case  of  discontentments  ;  for  there  is  not  a  better  pro\-ision 
against  them.  Epimetheus,  when  griefs  and  evils  flcAV  abroad, 
at  last  shut  the  lid,  and  kept  hope  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Certainly,  the  politic  and  artificial  nourishing  and  entertaining 
of  hopes,  and  carrying  men  fi'om  hopes  to  hopes,  is  one  of  the 
best  antidotes  against  the  poison  of  discontentments :  and  it  is 
a  certain  sign  of  a  wise  government  and  proceeding,  when  it 
can  hold  men's  hearts  by  hopes,  when  it  cannot  by  satisfaction ; 
and  when  it  can  handle  things  in  such  manner  as  no  evil  shall 
appear  so  peremptory  but  that  it  hath  some  outlet  of  hope : 
which  is  the  less  hard  to  do,  because  both  particular  persons 
and  factions  are  apt  enough  to  flatter  themselves,  or,  at  least,  to 
brave^  that  which  they  believe  not. 

Also  the  foresight  and  prevention,  that  there  be  no  likely  or 
fit  head  whereupon  discontented  persons  may  resort,  and  under 
whom  they  may  join,  is  a  known,  but  an  excellent  point  of 
caution.  I  understand  a  fit  head  to  be  one  that  hath  greatness 
and  reputation,  that  hatli  confidence  yai\\  the  discontented  party, 
and  upon  whom  they  tm-n  their  eyes,  and  that  is  thought  dis- 
contented in  his  own  particular  ;  which  kind  of  persons  are 
either  to  be  won  and  reconciled  to  the  State,  and  that  is  a  fast 
and  true  manner,  or  to  be  fronted  with  some  other  of  the  same 
party  that  may  oppose  them,  and  so  divide  the  reputation. 
Generally,  the  dividing  and  breaking  of  all  factions  and  com- 
binations that  are  adverse  to  the  State,   and  setting  them  at 


1  Horn.  II.  i.  398.  "  Bravery.     See  page  94. 

3  Brave.     To  boast  of. 
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distance,'  or,  at  least,  distrust  amouff  themselves,  is  not  one  ol 
the  woi-st  remedies;  for  it  is  a  desperate  case,  if  those  that  hold 
with  the  proceeding  of  the  State  be  full  of  discord  and  faction, 
and  those  that  are  against  it  be  entire  and  united. 

I  ha\e  noted,  that  some  witty  and  sharp  speeelies,  Avhich 
have  fallen  from  princes,  have  given  fire  to  seditions.  Ciesar 
did  himself  infinite  hurt  in  that  speech,  '  Sylla  nescivit  litcras, 
nou  potuit  dietarc/-  for  it  did  utterly  cut 'oft*  that  hope  which 
men  had  entertained,  that  lie  woiUd  at  one  time  or  other  give 
over  his  dictatorship.  Galba  undid  himself  by  that  speech, 
'  Legi  a  se  militcm,  uon  emi ;"  for  it  put  the  soldiers  out  of 
hope  of  the  donative.  Probus,  likewise,  by  that  speech,  '  Si 
Mxero,  non  opus  erit  amplius  Romano  imperio  militibus  ;"  a 
speech  of  great  despair  for  the  soldiers  ;  and  many  the  like. 
Surely  princes  had  need,  in  tender  matter  and  ticklish  times,  to 
beware  what  they  say,  especially  in  these  short  speeches,  which 
fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  are  thought  to  be  shot  out  of  their 
secret  intentions  ;  for,  as  for  large  discourses,  they  are  flat  things, 
and  not  so  much  noted. 

Lastly,  let  princes,  against  all  events,  not  be  w  ithout  some 
great  i)crson,  one  or  rather  more,  of  military-  valour,  near  unto 
them,  for  the  repressing  of  seditions  in  their  beginnings  ;  for, 
\»-ithout  that,  there  useth  to  be  more  trepidation  in  court  upon 
the  first  breaking  out  of  trouble  than  were  fit;  and  the  State 
runneth  the  danger  of  that  which  Tacitus  saith— '  Atque  is 
habitus  animorum  fuit,  ut  pessimura  facinus  auderent  pauei, 
plures  vellent,  oranes  patercntur  ;"  but  let  such  militarv'  per- 
sons be  assured*  and  well  reputed  of,   rather  than  factious  and 

>  Distance.     Enmity. 

'  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 
So  is  he  mine ;  and  in  such  bliKxly  disiance. 
That  every  minute  of  his  l>einp  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life.' — Shokfspere. 
'  •  Sylla  wa-s  ipnorant  of  lettors.  ami  could  not  dictate.'     (This  pun  is  attributed 
to  Canar  by  Suetonius.)-  ^^  C.  Jul.  Om.  77,  i. 

■  •  He  levied  soldiers,  antl  diil  not  buy  them.'— Tac.  Ilijit.  i.  c. 

*  '  If  1  live,  the  Uouian  Empire  will  need  no  more  soldieni'— Hav.  Ves    Ut 
J'rob.  20. 

*  'And  such  waa  the  Ktate  of  their  minds,  that    the   worst   \illany  n  few  dared 
more  approved  of  it,  and  all  tolerated  it.'— But.  i.  28 

i>.l'^rTtr\"\l''  *'  '''"'*'"''   ^'^''■"•^'^h.     'It    is   an  a.t«.r.rf  experienee, 
^^t^^rimt  laid  at  the  root  of  a  tn.e  will   make  it  prosper.'— Bacon'a  ^'aturul 
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popular — lioldiiig  also  good  correspondence  mtli  tlie  other 
great  men  in  tlie  State,  or  else  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
disease. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

*  Neither  Jet  any  prince  or  State  be  seciire  concerning  discontent- 
ments, because  they  have  been  often,  or  have  been  long,  and 
yet  no  peril  hath  ensued ' 

Men  underrate  the  danger  of  any  evil  that  has  been  escaped. 
An  evil  is  not  necessarily  unreal,  because  it  has  been  often 
feared  without  just  cause.  The  wolf  does  sometimes  enter  in, 
and  make  havoc  of  the  flock,  though  there  have  been  many  false 
alarms.  The  consequence  of  feeling  too  secure,  and  not  being 
prepared,  may  be  most  disastrous  when  the  emergency  does 
arise.  The  existence  of  the  power  to  meet  the  emergency  is 
not  the  less  important  because  the  occasions  for  the  exercise  of 
it  may  be  very  few.  If  any  one  shoid.d  be  so  wearied  with  the 
monotonous  'All's  well'  of  the  nightly  guardians  of  a  camp, 
horn*  after  hour,  and  night  after  night,  as  to  conclude  that  their 
service  was  superfluous,  and,  accordingly,  to  dismiss  them,  how 
much  real  danger,  and  how  much  unnecessary  apprehension, 
would  be  the  result. 


*  Let  no  prince  measure  the  danger  of  discontentments  by  this 
.....  ivhether  the  griefs  icJiereupon  they  rise  be  great  or 
small ' 

The  importance  of  this  caution  with  regard  to  ^  small  griefs ' 
will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  observed  the  odd 
limitations  of  power  in  those  who  seem  despotic,  and  yet  cannot 
do  Avliat  seem  little  things.  E.g.,  when  the  Romans  took  posses- 
sion of  Eg}^)t,  the  people  submitted,  Avithout  the  least  resistance, 
to  have  their  lives  and  property  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign 
nation :  but  one  of  the  Roman  soldiers  happening  to  kill  a  cat 
in  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  they  rose  on  him  and  tore  him 
limb  from  limb;  and  the  excitement  was  so  \iolent,  that  the 
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jrencrals  ovcrUxtkotl  the  outra«^o  for  fear  of  insurrection  ! — 
Claudius  Ciesar  trial  to  introduce  a  letter  which  was  wantiu}^ 
in  the  Roman  Ali)hal)ct — the  consonant  V  as  distinct  from  U, — 
they  ImWn-;  but  one  character  for  both.  He  ordered  that  ^q^ 
(an  F  reversed)  slioidd  lie  that  character.  It  appears  on  some 
inscriptions  in  his  time ;  but  he  could  not  establish  it,  thou^^h 
lie  coidd  KILL  or  plunder  his  su/jjcrtif  at  pleasure.  So  can  the 
Emi)eror  of  Russia;  but  he  cannot  change  the  style.  It  would 
displace  the  days  of  saints  Mhom  his  people  worship,  and  it 
would  produce  a  formidaljle  insurrection  !  Other  instances  of 
this  strange  kind  of  anomaly  might  doubtless  be  produced. 

'  The  causes  and  motives  of  seditions  are   .   .   .   .' 

Amongst  the  causes  of  sedition  Bacon  has  not  noticed  what 
is,  perhaps,  the  source  of  the  most  dangerous  kinds  of  sedition, 
the  keeping  of  a  certain  ])ortion  of  the  popidation  in  a  state  of 
helotism, — as  sidyects  Avithout  being  citizens,  or  only  imperfectly 
and  partially  citizens.  For  men  Avill  better  submit  to  an  un- 
distinguishing  despotism  that  bears  down  all  classes  alike,  than 
to  an  in\idious  distinction  drawn  between  priWleged  and  sub- 
ject classes. 

On  this  ix)int  I  will  take  the  lil)crty  of  citing  a  i)assagc  from 
a  former  work  : — 

'  The  exclusion  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  of  all  except  a 
certain  favoured  class — which  was  the  system  of  the  Grecian 
and  other  ancient  republics — has  been  vhidicated  by  their 
examjde,  and  recommended  for  general  adoption,  by  some 
■writers,  who  have  proposed  to  make  sameness  of  reiu/ion  cor- 
resjwnd  in  modem  States  to  the  sameness  of  race  among  the 
ancients, — to  sid)stitute  for  their  hereditary  citizenship  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  in  one  and  the  same  National  Church. 

'  But  attentive  and  candid  rcHection  will  show  that  this 
would  Ijc  the  woi-st  possiljle  imitation  of  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
Pagan  institutions ;  that  it  Mould  l)e  not  only  still  more  unwise 
than  the  unwise  example  proposed,  but  also  even  more  opposite 
to  the  spirit  of  the  christian  reliyion  than  to  the  maxims  of 
i  sounti  policy. 

'  Of  the  system  itself,  under  various  modifications,  and  of 
its  effects,  luider  a  variety  of  circumstances,  mc  find  abundant 
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records  tliroiiglioiit  a  large  portion  of  liistory,  ancient  and 
modern  ;  from  that  of  the  Israelites  when  sojourners  in  Egyi^t, 
down  to  that  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  its  Greek  and  other 
christian  subjects.  And  in  those  celebrated  ancient  republics 
of  which  we  have  such  copious  accounts  in  the  classic  ^^Titers, 
it  is  well  known  that  a  man's  being  iDorn  of  free  parents  within 
the  territory  of  a  certain  State,  had  nothing  to  do  with  confer- 
ring ci^dl  rights ;  while  his  contributing  towards  the  expenses  of 
its  government,  was  rather  considered  as  the  badge  of  an  alien,' 
the  imposing  of  a  tax  on  the  citizens  being  mentioned  by  Cicero"- 
as  something  calamitous  and  disgracefiil,  and  not  to  be  thought 
of  but  in  some  extraordinary  emergency. 

'  Nor  were  the  proportionate  numbers  at  all  taken  into 
account.  In  Attica,  the  mctoeci  or  sojourners  appear  to  have 
constituted  about  a  third  of  the  free  population  ;  but  the  helots 
in  Lacedremon,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Carthaginian  and 
Eoman  Eepublics,  outnumbered  the  citizens,  in  the  proportion 
probably  of  five,  and  sometimes  of  ten  or  twenty  to  one.  Nor 
again  were  alien  families  considered  as  such  in  reference  to  a 
more  recent  settlement  in  the  territory ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  often  the  ancient  occupiers  of  the  soil,  who  had  been 
subdued  by  another  race ;  as  the  Siculi  (from  whom  Sicily 
derived  its  name),  by  the  Siceliots  or  Greek  colonists. 

'  The  system  in  question  has  been  explained  and  justified  on 
the  ground  that  distinctions  of  race  implied  important  religious 
and  moral  difterences ;  such  tliat  the  admixtm'e  of  men  thus 
differing  in  the  main  points  of  human  life,  would  have  tended, 
unless  one  race  had  a  complete  ascendancy,  to  confuse  all 
notions  of  right  and  wrong.  And  the  principle,  accordingly, 
of  the  ancient  reiJublics, — which  has  been  thence  commended  as 
Avise  and  good — has  been  represented  as  that  of  making  agree- 
ment in  religion  and  morals  the  test  of  citizenship. 

'  That  this  however  was  not,  at  least  in  many  instances,  even 
the  professed  principle,  is  undeniable.  The  Lacedaemonians 
reduced  to  helotism  the  Messenians,  who  were  of  Doric  race, 
like  themselves ;  while  it  appears  from  the  best  authorities,  that 
the  kings  of  those  very  Lacedaemonians  were  of  a  different  race 
from  the  people,  being  not  of  Dorian,  but  of  Achaian  extrac- 


'  Matt.  xvii.  25.  *  Be  Off.  b.  1 1,  ch.  xxi. 
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tion.'  Tlure  could  not  liavi'  Ix-cii  tlurcfore,  at  k-a.-t  imi- 
vtrsally,  any  such  total  incompatibility  between  the  moral 
institutions  and  principles  of  the  diflerent  races.  The  vindi- 
cation, theret'ore,  of  the  system  utterly  fails^  even  on  the  very 
grounds  assiuned  by  its  ad\ocates. 

'  If,  liowever,  in  any  instance  such  an  incompatibility  did 
exist,  or  (what  is  far  more  probable)  such  a  mutual  dislike  and 
jealousy,  originating  in  a  narrow  spirit  of  clanship — as  to  render 
appai-ently  hopeless  the  complete  amalgamation  of  two  tribes  as 
fellow-citizens  on  equal  terms,  the  wisest — the  only  wise — 
coui-se  would  have  been  an  entire  scpaiation.  "Whether  the 
one  tribe  migi-ated  in  a  mass  to  settle  elsewhere,  or  the  terri- 
tory were  divided  between  the  two,  so  as  to  form  distinct  inde- 
pendent States, — in  either  mode,  it  would  ha\e  licen  better  for 
both  parties,  than  that  one  should  remain  tributary  subjects  of 
the  other.  Even  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  from 
Spain,  was  not,  I  am  convinced,  so  gi'cat  an  evil,  as  it  would 
ha\  e  iK^en  to  retain  them  as  a  degraded  and  tributary  class  ; 
like  the  Greek  sulrjects  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

'  For,  if  there  l)e  any  one  truth  which  the  deductions  of 
reason  alone,  independent  of  history,  would  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate, and  which  again  history  alone  would  establish  indei)en- 
dently  of  anteeedeut  reasoning,  it  is  this  :  that  a  whole  class  of 
men  placed  permanently  under  the  ascendancy  of  another  as 
subjects,  without  the  rights  of  citizens,  must  be  a  som-cc,  at  tlie 
best,  of  weakness,  and  generally  of  danger,  to  the  State.  They 
caunot  well  be  expected,  and  have  rarely  been  foiuid,  to  evince 
much  hearty  patriotic  feeling  towards  a  community  in  which 
their  neighbours  looked  down  on  them  as  an  inferior  and  per- 
manently degraded  species.  AVliile  kept  in  brutish  ignorance, 
l>overty,  and  weakness,  they  are  likely  to  feel — like  the  ass  in 
the  fable — inditlei-ent  whose  panniers  they  bear.  If  they 
increase  in  power,  wealth,  and  mental  development,  they  are 
likely  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  for  an  opi)ortunity  of  shaking  off 
a  degrading  yoke.  Even  a  complete  general  despotism,  weigh- 
ing down  all  classes  without  exception,  is,  iu  general,  far  more 


'  It  is  very  rtuukrkuble  that  this  fact  hus  been  adverted  to,  and  pnimincntly  set 
forth  by  an  author  who,  i»  the  rery  same  work,  maintains  the  impo»t>ibility  of 
different  races  being  amalgamated  together  in  the  same  community.  He  apiH-'urs 
to  have  quite  forgotten  that  he  had  completely  disproved  his  own  theorj-. 
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readily  horne,  than  invidioiTS  distinctions  drawn  between  a 
favoured  and  a  depressed  race  of  subjects;  for  men  feel  an 
insult  more  tlian  a  mischief  done  to  tliem  -^  and  feel  no  insult 
so  mucli  as  one  daily  and  hourly  inflicted  by  their  immediate 
neighboiu's.  A  Persian  subject  of  the  Great  King  had  probably 
no  greater  share  of  civil  rights  than  a  helot ;  but  he  Avas  likely 
to  be  less  galled  by  his  depression,  from  being  surrounded  by  those 
who,  though  some  of  them  possessed  power  and  dignity,  as  com- 
pared with  himself,  yet  were  equally  destitute  of  ci\il  rights, 
and  abject  slaves,  in  common  with  him,  of  the  one  great  despot. 

*  It  is  notorious,  accordingly,  how  much  Sparta  was  weakened 
and  endangered  by  the  helots,  ahvays  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  public  disaster  as  an  occasion  for  revolt.  The  frightfid 
expedient  was  resorted  to  of  thinning  their  numbers  from  time 
to  time  by  an  organized  system  of  massacre ;  yet,  though  a 
great  part  of  the  territoiy  held  by  Lacedsemon  was  left  a  desert,^ 
security  could  not  be  purchased,  even  at  this  price. 

^We  find  Hannibal,  again,  maintaining  himself  for  sixteen 
years  in  Italy  against  the  Romans ;  and  though  scantily  sup- 
plied from  Carthage,  recruiting  his  ranks,  and  maintaining  his 
positions,  by  the  aid  of  Roman  subjects.  Indeed,  almost  every 
page  of  history  teaches  the  same  lesson,  and  proclaims  in  every 
different  form,  '  How  long  shall  these  men  be  a  snare  unto  us  ? 
Let  the  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  their  God :  knowest 
thou  not  yet  that  Egj-pt  is  destroyed  V  ^  '  The  remnant  of  these 
nations  which  thou  shalt  not  di'ive  out,  shall  be  pricks  in  thine 
eyes,  and  thorns  in  thy  side.^^ 

'  But  beside  the  other  causes  which  have  always  operated  to 
perpetuate,  in  spite  of  experience,  so  impolitic  a  system,  the 
difficulty  of  changing  it,  when  once  established,  is  one  of  the 
greatest.  The  false  step  is  one  which  it  is  peculiarly  difficult 
to  retrace.  Men  long  debarred  from  civil  rights,  almost 
always  become  ill-fitted  to  enjoy  them.  The  brutalizing  effects 
of  oppression,  which  cannot  immediately  be  done  away  by  its 
removal,  at  once  furnish  a  pretext  for  justifying  it,  and  make 
relief  hazardous.     Kind  and  liberal  treatment,  if  very  cautiously 


'  'AdiKOufifvoL,    6)s   eoiKfi/,    01    livdpianoL    ftaXXoj/   opyi^ovrai,    7    fiLa^ofievoi.— 
Thucyd.  b.  i.  §  77. 

^  Thucyd.  b.  iv.  ^  ]j;j.(jchis  x.  7.  ■*  Numbers  xxxiii.  55. 
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and  judiciously  iK-stowcd,  m  ill  (/radttalhj  and  slowly  advance  men 
towards  the  condition  of  bcinj?  worthy  of  such  treatment ;  but 
treat  nu>n  as  aliens  or  eueniies — as  slaves, as  children,  or  as  ])rutes, 
and  they  will  spivdily  and  coiiijdctrhj  justify  your  conduct." 

'  To  which  purpose   {the  reinoviiu/  of  sedition)    scrreth 

the    repressing    of    waste    and   excess    by    smnptuary    laws 
.  ...  the  regulating  of  prices  of  things  vendible ' 

Bacon  here  falls  into  the  error  which  always  prevails  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  civilization,  and  which  accordingly  was  more 
prevalent  iu  his  age  than  in  ours — that  of  over-governing. 

It  may  ))e  reckoned  a  kind  of  puerility  :  for  you  w-ill  generally 
find  young  persons  prone  to  it,  and  also  those  legislators  who 
lived  iu  tlie  younger  [i.e.,  the  earlier)  ages  of  the  world.  They 
natimUIy  wish  to  enforce  ])y  law  everything  that  they  consider 
to  Ije  good,  and  forcibly  to  prevent  men  fi-om  doing  anything 
that  is  unad\isable.  And  the  amount  of  mischief  is  incal- 
ciUable  that  has  been  caused  by  this  meddlesome  kind  of 
legislation.  For  not  only  have  such  legislators  been,  as  often 
as  not,  mistaken,  as  to  what  really  is  Ix^neficial  or  hurtfid,  but 
also  w  hen  they  have  been  right  iu  their  judgment  on  that  point, 
they  have  often  done  more  liarra  than  good  by  attempting  to 
enforce  by  law  what  had  better  be  left  to  each  man's  own 
discretion. 

As  an  example  of  the  first  kind  of  error,  may  be  taken  the 
\  many  eflbrts  made  by  the  legislators  of  various  countries  to 
I  restrict  foreign  commerce,  on  the  supposition  that  it  would 
f  be  advantageous  to  supply  all  our  wants  ourselves,  and  that  we 
\  must  be  losers  by  purchasing  anything  from  abroad.  If  a 
I  weaver  were  to  spend  half  his  time  iu  attempting  to  make 
»  shoes  and  furniture  for  himself,  or  a  shoemaker  to  neglect  his 
p  trade  while  endeavouring  to  raise  com  for  his  own  consunii)tion, 
I  they  would  Ik?  guilty  of  no  greater  folly  than  ha.s  often  been, 
\  and  in  many  inst:mces  still  is,  forced  on  many  nations  l)y  iheir 
I  governments ;  which  have  endeavoured  to  withdraw  from  agri- 
[  culture    to    manufactures    a    jieople    possessing   abundance    of 


'  Eitsa;,  on  some  of  the  Damjtrs  to  the  Christian  Faith.     2r.d  ctlition,   note   F. 

pr-  212-217. 
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readily  borne,  than  invidious  distinctions  drawn  between  a 
favoured  and  a  depressed  race  of  subjects;  for  men  feel  an 
insult  more  tlian  a  mischief  done  to  tliem  -^  and  feel  no  insult 
so  mucli  as  one  daily  and  bom-ly  inflicted  by  their  immediate 
neighboiu's.  A  Persian  subject  of  the  Great  King  had  probably 
no  greater  share  of  civil  rights  than  a  helot ;  but  he  was  likely 
to  Ije  less  galled  by  his  depression,  fi-om  being  surrounded  by  those 
who,  though  some  of  them  possessed  power  and  dignity,  as  com- 
pared with  himself,  yet  were  equally  destitute  of  ci^il  rights, 
and  abject  slaves,  in  common  with  him,  of  the  one  great  despot. 

'  It  is  notorious,  accordingly,  how  much  Sparta  was  weakened 
and  endangered  by  the  helots,  always  ready  to  avail  themsehes 
of  any  public  disaster  as  an  occasion  for  revolt.  The  frightfid 
expedient  was  resorted  to  of  thinning  their  numbers  from  time 
to  time  by  an  organized  system  of  massacre ;  yet,  though  a 
great  part  of  the  territory  held  by  Lacedsemon  was  left  a  desert,^ 
security  could  not  be  pm-chased,  even  at  this  price. 

'We  find  Hannibal,  again,  maintaining  himself  for  sixteen 
years  in  Italy  against  the  Romans ;  and  though  scantily  sup- 
plied from  Carthage,  recruiting  his  ranks,  and  maintaining  his 
positions,  by  the  aid  of  Roman  subjects.  Indeed,  almost  every 
page  of  history  teaches  the  same  lesson,  and  proclaims  in  every 
different  form,  '  How  long  shall  these  men  be  a  snare  unto  us  ? 
Let  the  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  their  God :  knowest 
thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed  V"^  '  The  remnant  of  these 
nations  which  thou  shalt  not  diive  out,  shall  be  pricks  in  thine 
eyes,  and  thorns  in  thy  side.^^ 

*  But  beside  the  other  causes  which  have  always  operated  to 
perpetuate,  in  spite  of  experience,  so  impolitic  a  system,  the 
difficulty  of  changing  it,  when  once  established,  is  one  of  the 
greatest.  The  false  step  is  one  which  it  is  peculiarly  difficult 
to  retrace.  Men  long  debarred  from  ci^il  rights,  almost 
always  become  ill-fitted  to  enjoy  them.  The  brutalizing  effects 
of  oppression,  which  cannot  immediately  be  done  away  by  its 
removal,  at  once  furnish  a  pretext  for  justifying  it,  and  make 
relief  hazardous.     Kind  and  liberal  treatment,  if  very  cautiously 


*  ' ABiKovfifvoi,    ms   foiKfi/,    oi    avdpodnoi    fjiaXXou   opy'i^ovTca,   fj  /3iaf()'/if('o:. — 
Thucyd.  b.  i.  §  77. 

^  Thucyd.  b.  iv.  ^  jr^odm  x.  7.  ^  Numbers  xxxiii.  55. 
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and  judiciously  bestowed,  \\\\\  (/nuluullij  and  slowly  advance  men 
towards  the  condition  of  Ix'ing  worthy  of  such  treatment  ;  hut 
treat  men  as  aliens  or  cueuiics — as  slaves, as  chililrcn,  or  as  brutes, 
and  they  will  specd'thj  and  coniph'tvbj  justify  your  conduct." 

'  To  irhich  purpose   [the  removint/  of  sedition)   scrret/i 

t/ie    repressing    of    waste    and   excess    by    siunptunry    laim 
....  the  reifulatiiuj  of  prices  of  things  vendible ' 

Bacon  here  falls  into  the  cn-or  uhicii  always  prevails  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  civilization,  aiul  which  accordingly  was  more 
prevalent  in  liis  age  than  in  ours — that  of  over-governing. 

It  may  Ix*  reckoned  a  kind  of  puerility  :  for  you  will  generally 
find  young  jx^rsons  prone  to  it,  and  also  those  legislators  who 
lived  in  the  younger  [i.e.,  the  earlier)  ages  of  the  world.  Tliey 
naturally  \*-ish  to  enforce  by  law  everything  that  they  consider 
to  lie  good,  and  forcibly  to  prevent  men  from  doing  anything 
that  is  unadvisablc.  Aud  the  amount  of  mischief  is  incal- 
culable that  has  been  caused  by  tliis  meddlesome  kind  of 
legislation.  For  not  only  have  such  legislators  been,  as  often 
as  not,  mistaken,  as  to  Avhat  really  is  Ixncficial  or  luu-tfid,  but 
also  when  they  have  lx?en  right  in  their  judgment  on  that  point, 
they  have  often  done  more  harm  than  good  by  attempting  to 
enforce  by  law  what  had  better  be  left  to  each  man's  own 
discretion. 

As  an  example  of  the  first  kind  of  error,  may  be  taken  the 
many  eflbrts  made  by  the  legislators  of  various  countries  to 
restrict  foreign  commerce,  on  the  supposition  that  it  woidd 
Ix?  advantageous  to  supply  all  om*  wants  ourselves,  and  that  wc 
must  Ixj  losers  by  piu-chasmg  anything  from  abroad.  If  a 
weaver  were  to  sjxnd  half  his  time  in  attempting  to  make 
shoes  and  furniture  for  himself,  or  a  shoemaker  to  neglect  his 
trade  while  endeavouring  to  raise  com  for  his  own  consumi)tion, 
they  would  Ik?  guilty  of  no  greater  folly  than  ha.s  often  been, 
and  in  many  instimces  still  is,  forced  on  many  nations  by  their 
govemmenta ;  which  have  endcavoiu-cd  to  withdraw  from  agri- 
culture   to    manufactures    a    i)Coplc    possessing    abundance    of 


'   Exxati  on  tome  of  IKe  Danyeri  to  the  Christian  Faith,     2nd  edition,  note   F. 
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re<^-idfs  ■'  On  tLi^  principle,  tliercfore,  if  a  Rapliael  takes  only 
a<  mnch  time  and  tronble  in  making  a  fine  picture,  as  a  shoe- 
maker in  makin-  a  pair-  of  boots,  lie  is  a  cheat  if  lie  receives 
more  for  liis  picture  tlian  the  other  for  the  boots  !  And  if  it 
co-ts  the  same  labom-  to  produce  a  cask  of  ordinaiy  Cape-^nne, 
and  one  of  Constantia,  they  ought  in  justice  to  sell  for  the  same 
pi-ice  !  Thus  om-  notions  of  morahty,  as  well  as  of  political 
economy,  are  thrown  into  disorder. 

Yet  such  nonsense  as  this  passed  cmi-ent  in  the  days  of  om- 
fathers.  And  it  is  only  in  oiu"  o^ti  days  that  people  have  been 
permitted  to  buy  food  Avhere  they  could  get  it  cheapest. 

'  TJiere  useth  to  be  more  trepidation  in  court  upon  the  first  break- 
ing out  of  troubles  than  vjere  fit   ...    ' 

To  expect  to  tranquillize  and  benefit  a  coimtry  by  gratifying 
its  agitators,  woidd  be  like  the  practice  of  the  superstitious  of 
old  ^th  theii-  sympathetic  powders  and  ointments ;  who,  instead 
of  applying  medicaments  to  the  wound,  contented  themselves 
mth  salving  the  sword  which  had  inflicted  it.  Since  the  days 
of  Dane-gelt  downwards,  nay,  since  the  world  was  created, 
nothing  but  e^-il  has  resulted  from  concessions  made  to  intimi- 
dation. 


ESSAY  XVI.     OF  ATHEISM. 

I  11  AD  rather  Ijelieve  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  tlie 
Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is 
without  a  mind ;  and,  therefore,  God  never  wrought  miracles  to 
convince'  atheism,  because  his  ordinary  works  convince  it.  It 
is  true,  that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  Man's  mind  to  atheism, 
but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion  ; 
for  while  the  mind  of  Man  looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered, 
it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  farther ;  but  when  it 
beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate,  and  linked  together,  it 
must  needs  fly  to  ProNndence  and  Deity :  nay,  even  that  school 
which  is  most  accused  of  atheism,  doth  most  demonstrate 
religion ;  that  is,  the  school  of  Leucippus,  and  Democritus,  and 
Epicuitis — for  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  credible,  that  four 
mutable  elements  and  one  immutable  fifth  essence,  duly  and 
eternally  placed,  need  no  God,  than  that  an  army  of  infinite 
small  portions,  or  seeds  implaced,  should  have  produced  this 
order  and  Ijeauty  Avithout  a  divine  marshal.  The  Scripture 
saith,  '  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God ;'  -  it  is 
not  said,  '  Tlie  fool  hath  thought  in  his  heart ;'  so  as'  he  rather 
saith  it  by  rote  to  himself,  as  tliat'  he  would  have,  than  that  he 
can  thoroughly  believe  it,  or  be  persuaded  of  it ;  for  none  deny 
there  is  a  God,  but  those  for  whom  it  maketh^  that  there  were 
Ho  God.  It  appeareth  in  nothing  more,  that  atheism  is  rather 
in  the  lip  than  in  the  heart  of  Man,  than  by  this,  that  atheists 
will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their  opinion,  as  if  they  fainted  in 
it  themselves,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
consent*  of  others ;  nay,  more,  you  shall  have  atheists  strive  to 
get  disciples,  as  it  fareth  with  other  sects ;  and,  wliich  is  most 
of  all.  vou  shall  have   them  that   t^tU  suffer  for  atheism,  and 


•  Convince.  Conrict ;  prore  (jfifft/.  '  To  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among 
them  of  all  their  tmgodly  deeds.' — EpUiU  o/Jmdf. 

■  Psalm  xiv.  i.  '  As.     That.     See  page  23.. 

«  That.      TTAaf.     See  pa^  65. 

*  For  whom  it  maketh.      To  tckom  it  tromld  he  adrantageom*. 

'  Consent.  Agreement  i»  opinion.  '  Socrates,  by  the  consent  of  all  eice'lent 
writers  that  followed  him,  was  approved  to  be  the  wisest  man  of  all  Greece.' — Sir 
J.  Elifot. 
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not  recant :  whereas,  if  tliey  did  truly  think  that  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  God,  Avhy  should  they  trouble  themselves  ? 
Epicurus  is  charged,  that  he  did  but  dissemble  for  his  credit's 
sake,  when  he  affirmed  there  were  blest  natm'es,  but  such  as 
enjoy  themselves  without  having  respect  to  the  government 
of  the  world,  wherein  they  say  he  did  temporize,  though  in 
secret  he  thought  there  was  no  God ;  but  certainly  he  is  tra- 
duced, for  his  words  are  noble  and  divine ;  '  Non  deos  vulgi 
negare  profanum  :  sed  vulgi  opiniones  diis  applicare  profanum.'' 
Plato  could  have  said  no  more ;  and  although  he  had  the 
confidence"  to  deny  the  administration,  he  had  not  the  power  to 
deny  the  nature.  The  Indians  of  the  West  have  names  for  their 
particular  gods,  though  they  have  no  name  for  God ;  as  if  the 
lieathens  should  have  had  the  names  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  &c., 
but  not  the  word  Deus :  which  shows,  that  even  those  bar- 
barous people  have  the  notion,  though  they  have  not  the  lati- 
tude and  extent  of  it ;  so  that  against  atheists  the  very  savages 
take  part  with  the  very  subtilest  philosophers.  The  contem- 
plative atheist  is  rare — a  Diagoras,  a  Bion,  a  Lucian,  perhaps, 
and  some  others :  and  yet  they  seem  to  be  more  than  they  are, 
for  that  all  that  impugn  a  received  religion,  or  superstition,  are, 
by  the  adverse  part,  branded  with  the  name  of  atheists ;  but  the 
great  atheists  indeed  are  hypocrites,  which  are  ever  handling 
holy  things,  but  without  feeling,  so  as  they  must  needs  be  cau- 
terized in  the  end. 

The  causes  of  atheism  are,  divisions  in  religion,  if  there 
be  many ;  for  any  one  main  division  addeth  zeal  to  both  sides, 
but  many  di\isions  introduce  atheism  :  another  is,  scandal  of 
priests,  when  it  is  come  to  that  which  St.  Bernard  saith, 
*  Non  est  jam  dicere,  ut  populus,  sic  sacerdos ;  quia  nee  sic 
populus,  ut  sacerdos."  A  third  is,  a  custom  of  profane  scoffing  in 
holy  matters,  which  doth  by  little  and  little  deface  the  reverence 
of  religion  :  and  lastly,  learned  times,  especially  with  peace  and 
prosperity  ;  for  troubles  and  adversities  do  more  bow  men's 
minds   to   religion.      They   that   deny  a  God  destroy  a  man's 


'  '  It  is  not  profane  to  deny  tlie  gods  of  the  common  people,  but  it  is  profane  to 
apply  to  the  gods  the  notions  of  the  common  people.' — Diog.  Laert.  x.  123. 

^  Confidence.     Boldness. 

3  '  It  is  not  now  to  be  said,  As  the  people,  so  the  priest ;  because  the  people  are 
not  such  as  the  priests  are.' 
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nobility,  for  certainly  ^fan  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts  by  liis  Ijody ; 
and  if  he  Ix'  not  of  kin  to  God  by  liis  spirit,  he  is  a  base  and 
ijjnoble  ereatnre.  It  destroys  likewise  niaj^naniniity,  and  the 
raising  Imnian  nature ;  for,  take  an  exanijjle  of  a  do^,  and  mark 
Avluit  a  pMuTosity  and  eoura^e  lie  will  put  on  wlieu  lie  finds 
himself  nuiintained  by  a  man,  who  to  him  is  instead  of  a  Uod, 
or  tniliur  naturu^ — whieh  courage  is  manifestly  such  as  that 
creature,  without  that  confidence"  of  a  better  nature  than  his 
own,  could  never  attain.  So  man,  when  he  restcth  and  assurcth 
himself  u|)on  divine  protection  and  favom*,  gathereth  a  force  and 
faith  which  human  nature  in  itself  could  not  obtain  ;  therefore, 
as  atheism  is  in  all  respects  hateful,  so  in  this,  that  it  deprivetli 
human  nature  of  the  means  to  exalt  itself  above  human  frailty. 
As  it  is  in  particular  persons,  so  it  is  in  nations : — never  was 
there  such  a  state  for  maf;nanimity  as  Rome.  Of  this  state 
hear  what  Cicero  saith  :  '  Quam  volumus,  licet,  patres  conscripti, 
nos  amemus,  tamen  nee  uumero  Hispanos,  nee  robore  Gallos, 
nee  calliditate  Pceuos,  ncc  artibus  Grajcos,  nee  dcnique  hoc  ipso 
-hujus  gentis  et  terrte  domestico  nativoquc  sensu  Italos  ipsos  et 
Latinos  ;  sctl  pietate,  ac  religione,  atque  liac  una  sapicntia,  quod 
deonnn  immortalium  nimiine  omnia  regi,  gubernarique  pcr- 
sj>e\imus,  omnes  gentes  nationcsque  siipcravimus.'^ 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  /  had  rather  believe  oil  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud, 
and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  witltout  a 
mind.' 

It  is  evident  from  this,  that  Bacon  had  seized  the  just  view 
rosj)ecting  credulity  ;  seeing  plainly  that  '  to  </wlx;lievc  is  to 
lirlieve.'      If  one  man  Wieves  that  tliere  is  a  God,  and  another 


'  A  better  nature. 

-  Conficlfiicc.     Firm  helief.     '  Society  is  built  upon  trust,  and  trust  upon  ronji- 
■■■  of  one  another's  intoffrity.' — Sonth. 

Let  at  >«  as  partiiil  to  ourselvea  as  we  will.  Conscript  Fathers,  yet  we  have 

Mirpassttl  the  SjmniariL*  in  nuuilKT,  nor  the  (lauls  in  strength,  nor  the  Cartha- 

ms  in  cunninp,  nor  the  Oreckn  in  the  arts,  nor,  lastly,  the  Latins  and    Italians 

!•<  nation  and  land,  in  natural  intoUi^rcnce  about   home -matters  ;  Ijut  wo  have 

-Hod  all  n-itions  and  (>o<>ple  in  pioty  and  relijrinn,  ami  in  this  one  wisdom  of  fully 

recognising  that  all  things  are  ordered  and  governed  by  the  jiower  of  the  immortiU 

god&' — Cic-  De  Har.  Retp.  9. 
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that  there  is  no  God,  whichever  holds  the  less  reasonable  of 
these  two  opinions  is  chargeable  with  credulity.  For,  the  only 
way  to  avoid  credulity  and  incrednlity — the  two  necessarily  going 
together — is  to  listen  to,  and  yield  to,  the  best  evidence,  and  to 
believe  and  disbelieve  on  good  grounds. 

And  however  imperfectly  and  indistinctly  we  may  under- 
stand the  attributes  of  God — of  the  Eternal  Being  who  made 
and  Avho  governs  all  things — the  '  mind  of  this  universal 
frame,'  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Being  possessed  of 
them  is  most  clear  and  full ;  being,  in  fact,  the  very  same  evi- 
dence on  which  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  another.  How 
do  we  know  that  men  exist  ?  (that  is,  not  merely  Beings  having 
a  certain  visible  bodily  form — for  that  is  not  what  we  chiefly 
imply  by  the  word  Man, — but  rational  agents,  such  as  we  call 
men).  Sui*ely  not  by  the  immediate  evidence  of  our  senses, 
(since  mind  is  not  an  object  of  sight),  but  by  observing  the 
tilings  performed — the  manifest  result  of  rational  contrivance. 
If  we  land  in  a  strange  country,  doubting  whether  it  be  in- 
habited, as  soon  as  we  find,  for  instance,  a  boat,  or  a  house, 
we  are  as  perfectly  certain  that  a  man  has  been  there,  as  if  he 
had  appeared  before  our  eyes.  Yet  the  atheist  believes  that 
'  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind  ;'  that  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  chance  ;  that  the  particles  of  matter  of  which  the  world 
consists,  moved  about  at  random,  and  accidentally  fell  into  the 
shape  it  now  bears.  Surely  the  atheist  has  little  reason  to 
make  a  boast  of  his  '  incrediility,'  while  believing  anything  so 
strange  and  absurd  as  that  '■  an  army  of  infinitely  small  portions 
of  seeds  unplaced,  should  have  produced  this  order  and  beauty 
without  a  divme  marshal.' 

In  that  phenomenon  in  language,  that  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  denoting  things,  invariably 
had  the  nominative  and  the  accusative  the  same,  or  rather,  had 
an  accusative  only,  employed  as  a  nominative  when  required, — 
may  there  not  be  traced  an  indistinct  consciousness  of  the 
persuasion  that  a  mere  thing  is  not  capable  of  being  an  agent, 
which  a  person  only  can  really  be  ;  and  that  the  possession  of 
power,  strictly  so  called,  by  physical  causes,  is  not  conceivable, 
or  their  capacity  to  maintain,  any  more  than  to  produce  at  first, 
the  system  of  the  Universe  ? — whose  continued  existence,  as 
well  as  its  origin,  seems  to  depend  on  the  continued  operation 


'J  Annotatiun-i.  ,  ,  - 


of  tlic  ^M-cat  Creator.  ^Lxy  ihcre  not  be  in  this  an  adinissi,.,. 
that  the  hiw.s  of  nature  i)resui)|)<)se  an  a-ent,  and  are  ineapabic 
ot  beintj  the  eausu  of  their  own  obser\anee  ? 


'Epicurus  is  chunjt'd,  that  he  did  but  dissembit  for  his  crrdit's  snh-, 

when  he  affirmed  there  were  blessed  natures wherein 

they  say  he  did  but  temporize,  though  in  secret  he  thou,/ht 
there  u-us  no  God.      But  certainty  he  is  traduced.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  Raeon,  like  many  others  very  eon- 
versant  with  aneient  ]\rytliol()-y,  failed  to*  perceive  that  the 
pagan  nations  Avere  in  reality  atheists.  They  mistake  altogether 
the  real  charaeter  of  the  pagan  religions.'  Thev  imagine  that 
all  men,  ni  every  age  and  eoimtry,  had  ahvays  de.signed  to 
worshij)  one  Supreme  God,  the  Maker  of  all  things;'^  and  that 
the  error  of  the  Pagans  consisted  merely  in  the  false  accounts 
they  gave  of  Ilim,  and  in  their  worshipping  other  inferior  gods 
besides.  But  this  is  altogether  a  mistake.  Bacon  was,  in  this, 
misled  by  words,  as  so  many  have  been,— the  very  delusion  he 
so  earnestly  warns  men  against.  The  Pagans  u.sed  the  woi-d 
*  God  ;'  but  in  a  different  sense  from  us.  For  by  the  word  God, 
we  understand  an  Eternal  ]5eing,  who  made  and  who  governs 
all  things.  And  if  any  one  should  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
Being,  we  should  say  that  he  was  an  atlieist;  even  though  he 
might  believe  that  there  do  exist  Beings  superior  to  Mati,  sucli 
as  the  Fairies  and  Cienii,  in  whom  the  uneducated  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  still  believe. 

Accordingly,  the  a])otle  Paul  {Ephes.  ii.  12)  expressly  calls 
the  ancient  Pagans  ati.eists  {aOioi),  though  he  well  knew  tluit 
they  worshipped  certain  supposed  superior  Beings  which  they 
called  gods.  Hut  he  says  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Roniam,  tha't 
'  tlxy  worshipped  the  creature  more  than^  (that  is,  instead  of] 
•'  Creator.'  And  at  Lystra  {Acts  xiv.  15),  when  the  people 
gomg  to  do  sacrifice  to  him  and  Barnabas,  mi.vtaking  thcui 

I      »  See  Leuont  on  Reliffiouji  tt^orthip,  L.  ii. 
•  See  Pojic's  Cnicersal  Prayer:  — 

'  Father  of  all,  in  ever)*  n^^e. 
In  every  dime  a(lore<l ; 
liy  saint,  by  Mvagc,  and  hy  gage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord.' 
Ilapci  Tov  KTiaavra. 

L 
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for  two  of  their  gods,  lie  told  tliem  to  '  turn  from  tliose  vanities 
to  serve  the  Jivwg  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth.' 

This  is  what  is  declared  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  And  so  far  were  the  ancient  Pagans  from  helieving 
that  '  in  the  heginning  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth/ 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea, 
and  many  other  natural  objects,  were  among  the  very  gods  they 
adored.  They  did,  indeed,  believe  such  extravagant  fables  as 
Bacon  alludes  to,  and  which  he  declares  to  be  less  incredible 
than  that  '  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind ;'  and  yet, 
they  did  also  believe  that  it  is  without  a  mind ;  that  is,  without 
what  he  evidently  means  by  '  a  mind' — an  eternal,  intelligent 
Maker  and  Uider.  Most  men  would  understand  by  '  an 
atheist'  one  who  disbelieves  the  existence  of  any  su.c^  personal 
agent ;  though  belie\ang  (as  every  one  must)  that  there  is  some 
kind  of  cause  for  everything  that  takes  place. 

'  A  custom  of  profane  scoffing  in  holy  matters.'' 

In  reference  to  'the  profane  scoffing  in  holy  matters,'  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  jests  on  sacred  subjects  are,  when  men  are 
so  disposed,  the  most  easily  produced  of  any ;  because  the 
contrast  between  a  dignified  and  a  low  image,  exhibited  in 
combination  (in  which  the  whole  force  of  the  ludicrous  consists), 
is,  in  this  case,  the  most  striking.  It  is  commonly  said,  that 
there  is  no  -wdt  in  profane  jests  ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  frame 
any  definition  of  wit  that  should  exclude  them.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  (and  I  really  believe  that  is  what  is  really 
meant)  that  the  practice  displays  no  great  powers  of  wit 
because  the  subject  matter  renders  it  so  particularly  easy;  and 
that  (for  the  very  same  reason)  it  affords  the  least  gratification 
(apart  from  all  higher  considerations)  to  judges  of  good  taste  ; 
since  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  afforded  by  wit  results  from 
a  pjerception  of  skill  displayed  and  difficulty  surmounted. 

We  have  said,  apart  from  all  higher  considerations ;  for  surely, 
there  is  something  very  shocking  to  a  well-disposed  mind  in 
such  jests,  as  those,  for  instance,  so  frequently  heard,  in  con- 
nexion with  Satan  and  his  agency.  Suppose  a  rational  Being 
— an  inhabitant  of  some  other  planet — could  visit  this,  our 
earth,  and  \\dtness  the  gaiety  of  heart  Avith  which  Satan,  and 
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his  agents,  and  his  victims,  and  the  dreadful  doom  reserved  for 
them,  and  everythinjj  rehiting  to  the  subject,  are,  by  many 
IH'rsons,  talked  of  and  hiu'^lied  at,  and  resorted  to  as  a  source 
of  amusement ;  what  inference  wouhl  lie  be  likely  to  draw  ? 

Doulitless  he  would,  at  tirst,  conclude  that  no  one  believed 
anythiu-;  of  all  this,  but  that  we  rcfrardcd  the  whole  as  a  string 
of  fables,  like  the  heathen  mythology,  or  the  nursery  tales  of 
fairies  and  enchantci-s,  which  are  told  to  amuse  children.  But 
when  he  came  to  learn  that  these  things  are  not  only  true,  but 
are  actually  believed  by  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who, 
nevertheless,  treat  them  as  a  sidycct  of  mirth,  what  woidd  he 
think  of  us  then  ?  lie  woidd  surely  regard  this  as  a  most 
astounding  proof  of  the  great  art,  and  of  the  great  influence 
of  that  Evil  Being  who  can  have  so  far  blinded  men's  under- 
standings, and  so  depraved  their  moral  sentiments,  and  so 
liardened  their  hearts,  as  to  lead  them,  not  merely  to  regard 
w  ith  cai'eless  apathy  their  spiritual  enemy,  and  the  dangers  they 
are  exposed  to  fi-om  him,  and  the  final  ruin  of  his  \'ietims,  but 
even  to  find  amusement  in  a  subject  of  such  siu'passing  hoiTor, 

1  to  introduce    allusions    to  it   by  way   of  a  jest  !      Surely, 

iLTally   si)eaking,    right-minded    persons  are    accustomed  to 

jard  w ickedness  and  misery  as  most  unfit  subjects  for  jesting. 

..  y  would  be  shocked  at  any  one  who  should  find  amusement 
111  tlie  ravages  and  slaughter  perpetrated  by  a  licentious  soldiery 
ill  a  conquered  country;  or  in  the  lingering  tortures  inflicted 
by  wild  Indians  on  their  prisoners;  or  in  the  burning  of  heretics 
under  the  Incpiisition.  Nay,  the  very  Inquisitors  themselves, 
who  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  practise  such  cruelties,  would 
have   been  ashamed  to  be  thought   so  brutal  as  to  regard  the 

tlerings  of  their  victims  as  a  subject  of  mirth.      And  any  one 

!iO  shoiUd  treat  as  a  jest  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  the  French 

I ;<  volution,    would    generally  be  deemed  more    depraved  than 

I  II  the  perpetrators  themselves.' 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obsened,  that  we  arc  not  to  be  offended 
if  sacred  matters  were  laughed  at,  when  some  folly  that  has 

rn  forced  into  connexion  with  them  is  exposed.  AVhen  things 
ically  ridiculous  are  mixed  up  with  religion,  who  is  to  be 
blamed  ?      Not  he  who  shows  that  they  are  ridiculous,  and  no 
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parts  of  religion,  but  tliose  who  disfigure  trutli  by  blending 
falsehood  with  it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  to  attack  even  error 
in  religion  with  mere  ridicule  is  no  wise  act;  because  good 
things  may  be  ridiculed  as  well  as  bad.  But  it  surely  cannot 
be  our  duty  to  abstain  from  showing  plainly  that  absurd  things 
are  absurd,  merely  because  people  cannot  help  smiling  at  them. 
A  tree  is  not  injured  by  being  cleared  of  moss  and  lichens;  nor 
trutli,  by  having  folly  or  sophistry  torn  away  from  around  it.' 

It  is  a  good  plan,  with  a  young  person  of  a  character  to 
be  much  affected  by  ludicrous  and  absurd  representations,  to 
show  him  plainly,  by  examples,  that  there  is  nothing  which  may 
not  be  so  represented  ;  he  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  that 
everything  is  not  a  mere  joke ;  and  he  may  thus  be  secured 
from  falling  into  a  contempt  of  those  particular  things  which 
he  may  at  any  time  happen  to  find  so  treated ;  and,  instead 
of  being  led  by  '  profane  scoffing  on  holy  matters  into  atheism,' 
as  Bacon  supposes,  he  will  be  apt  to  pause  and  reflect  that  it 
may  be  as  well  to  try  over  again,  with  serious  candour,  every- 
thing which  has  been  hastily  given  up  as  fit  only  for  ridicule, 
and  to  abandon  the  system  of  scoffing  altogether ;  looking  at 
everything  on  the  right  side  as  well  as  on  the  wrong,  and 
trying  how  any  system  will  look,  standing  upright,  as  well  as 
topsy-turvy. 


The  causes  of  atheism  are 


Among  the  causes  of  atheism,  Bacon  has  omitted  one  noticed 
by  him  as  one  of  the  caiises  of  superstition,  and  yet  it  is  not 
less  a  source  of  infidelity — '  the  taking  an  aim  at  divine  matters 
by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  imaginations.' 
Now,  in  human  nature  there  is  no  more  powerful  principle  than 
a  craxiing  for  infaltihility  in  religious  matters.  To  examine  and 
re-examine, — to  reason  and  reflect, — to  hesitate  and  to  decide 
■with  caution, — to  be  always  open  to  evidence, — and  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  after  all,  we  are  liable  to  error  ; — all  this  is,  on  many 
accounts,  unacceptable  to  the  human  mind, — both  to  its  diffidence 
and  to  its  pride, — to  its  indolence, — its  dread  of  anxious  cares, 
— and  to  its  love  of  self-satisfied  and  confident  repose.      And 


^  See  Cautions  for  the  Times. 
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licncc  there  is  a  stron<:j  prejudice  in  favour  of  any  system  wliic-li 
promises  to  i)ut  an  end  to  tlic  work  of  iuquirin«^,  at  onec  and 
for  ever,  and  to  relieve  xis  from  all  embarrassing  doidit  and 
uneomfortable  distrust.  Consequently  this  craving  for  infallibi- 
lity predisposes  men  towards  the  pretensions,  either  of  a  supposed 
nnerring  Church,  or  of  those  who  claim  or  who  promise  imme- 
diate inspiration.  And  tJiis  promise  of  infallible  guidance,  not 
oidy  meets  Man's  -wishes,  but  his  conjectures  also.  When  wc 
give  the  reins  to  our  own  feelings  and  fancies,  such  a  provision 
appears  as  probable  as  it  is  desirable.  If  antecedently  to  the 
distinct  announcement  of  any  particidar  revelation,  men  were 
asked  what  kind  of  revelation  they  M'onld  tri,'i/t  to  obtain,  and 
again,  what  kind  of  revelation  they  would  think  it  the  most 
reasonable  and  probable  that  God  should  bestow,  they  would  be 
likely  to  answer  both  cpiestions  by  saying,  '  Such  a  revelation  as 
should  provide  some  infallible  guide  on  earth,  readily  accessible 
to  every  man  ;  so  that  no  one  could  possibly  be  in  doubt,  on 
any  point,  as  to  Mhat  he  was  required  to  believe  and  to  do;  but 
should  be  placed,  as  it  were,  on  a  kind  of  plain  high  road, 
which  he  would  only  have  to  follow  steadily,  without  taking  any 
care  to  look  around  him  ;  or,  rather,  in  some  kind  of  vehicle 
on  such  a  road,  in  which  he  would  be  safely  carried  to  his 
journey's  end,  even  though  asleep,  provided  he  never  quitted 
that  vehicle.  For,'  a  man  might  say,  '  if  a  book  is  put  into 
my  hands  containing  a  divine  revelation,  and  in  which  are 
passages  that  may  be  ditFerently  understood  by  diftereut  persons, 
— even  by  those  of  learning  and  ability, — even  by  men  pro- 
fessing each  to  have  earnestly  prayed  for  spiritual  guidance 
towards  the  right  interpretation  thereof, — and  if,  moreover,  this 
book  contains,  in  respect  of  some  points  of  belief  and  of  con- 
duct, no  directions  at  all, — then  there  is  a  manifest  necessily 
that  I  should  be  provided  with  an  infallible  interpreter  of  this 
book,  who  shall  Ix;  always  at  hand  to  be  consulted,  and  ready 
to  teach  me,  without  the  possiliility  of  mistake,  the  right 
meaning  of  every  passage,  and  to  supply  all  deficiencies  and 
omissions  in  the  book  itself.  For,  otherwise,  this  revelation  is, 
to  me,  no  revelation  at  all.  Though  the  book  itself  be  peifectly 
free  from  all  admixture  of  error, — though  all  that  it  asserts  be 
true,  and  all  its  directions  right,  still  it  is  no  guide  for  ine,  unless 
I  have  an  infallible  certainty,  on  each  point,  what  its  assertions 
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and  directions  are.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me  tliat  tlie  pole-star 
is  always  fixed  in  tlie  north  ;  I  cannot  steer  my  course  by  it 
Avlien  it  is  obscured  by  clonds,  so  tliat  I  cannot  be  certain  where 
that  star  is.  I  need  a  compass  to  steer  by,  which  I  can  consult 
at  all  times.  There  is,  therefore,  a  manifest  necessity  for  an 
infallible  and  universally  accessible  interpreter  on  earth,  as  an 
indispensable  accompaniment — and  indeed  essential  part — of 
any  divine  revelation.^ 

Such  would  be  the  reasonings,  and  such  the  feelings,  of  a 
man  left  to  himself  to  consider  what  sort  of  revelation  fi-om 
Heaven  would  be  the  most  acceptable,  and  also  the  most  pro- 
hahley — the  most  adapted  to  meet  his  wishes  and  his  wants. 
And  thus  are  men  predisposed,  both  by  their  feelings  and  their 
antecedent  conjectures,  toAvards  the  admission  of  such  preten- 
sions as  have  been  above  alluded  to. 

And  it  may  be  added,  that  any  one  who  is  thus  induced  to 
give  himself  up  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  such  a  supposed 
infallible  authority,  wdthout  presuming  thenceforth  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment  on  any  point  relative  to  religion,  or  to  tlmik 
for  himself  at  all  on  such  matters, — such  a  one  will  be  likely 
to  regard  this  procedm^e  as  the  very  perfection  of  pious  humility, 
— as  a  most  reverent  observance  of  the  rule  of  ^  lean  not  to 
thine  own  understanding  ■'  though  in  reality  it  is  the  very  error 
of  improperly  leaning  to  our  own  imderstanding.  For,  to 
resolve  to  believe  that  God  must  have  dealt  with  mankind  just 
in  the  w  ay  that  we  could  wish  as  the  most  desirable,  and  in  the 
way  that  to  us  seems  the  most  probable, — this  is,  in  fact,  to  set 
up  ourselves  as  his  judges.  It  is  to  dictate  to  Him,  in  the  spirit 
of  Naaman,  who  thought  that  the  prophet  would  recover  him 
by  a  touch ;  and  who  chose  to  be  healed  by  the  waters  of  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  the  rivers  of  Damascus,  which  he  deemed  better 
than  all  the  waters  of  Israel. 

But  anything  that  falls  in  at  once  with  men's  loishes,  and 
with  their  conjectures,  and  which  also  presents  itself  to  them  in 
the  guise  of  a  virtuous  humility, — this  they  are  often  fomid 
readily  and  firmly  to  believe,  not  only  without  e\idence,  but 
against  all  evidence. 

And  thus  it  is  in  the  present  case.  The  principle  that  every 
revelation  from  Heaven  necessarily  requires,  as  an  indispensable 
accompaniment,  an  infallible  interpreter  always  at  hand, — this 
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principle  clings  so  strongly  to  the  minds  of  many  men,  that 
they  are  even  found  still  to  maintain  it  after  they  have  ceased 
to  Ix'lieve  in  any  revelation  at  all,  or  even  in  the  existence  of  a 
God. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  very  great  numbers 
of  men  are  to  be  found, — they  are  much  more  numerous  in 
some  parts  of  the  Continent  than  among  us  ;  men  not  detieient 
in  intelligence,  nor  altogether  strangers  to  retlection,  uho,  while 
they,  for  the  most  part  conform  externally  to  the  prevailing 
religion,  are  inwiu'dly  utter  unbelievers  in  Christianity  ;  yet  still 
hold  to  the  principle, — which,  in  fact,  has  had  the  chief  share 
in  niukiny  them  unbelievers, — that  the  idea  of  a  divine  uevk- 
LATiox  implies  that  of  a  universally  accessible,  ixfallible 
iXTERPRETLR  ;  and  that  the  one  Avithout  the  other  is  an  absur- 
dity and  contradiction. 

And  this  principle  it  is  that  has  mainly  contributed  to  make 
these  men  unbelievers.  For,  when  a  tolerably  intelligent  and 
reflective  man  has  fully  satisfied  himself  that  in  point  of  fact 
no  such  provision  has  been  made, — that  no  infallil)le  and  uni- 
versally accessible  interpreter  does  exist  on  earth  (and  this  is  a 
conclusion  which  even  the  very  words  of  Paul,  in  his  discourse 
at  MUetus  {Act$  xx.)  would  be  alone  fully  suthcient  to  establish) 
— when  he  has  satisfied  himself  of  the  non-existence  of  this 
'  iterpretcr,   yet   still  adheres  to  the  principle   of  its  supposed 

I  essHy,  the  consequence  is  inevitable,  that  he  will  at  once 
1.  ject  all  iK'licf  of  Cliristianity.  The  ideas  of  a  revel.vtio.v, 
iuul  of  an  unerring  interpreter,  being,  in  his  mind,  inseparably 
conjoined,  the  overthrow  of  the  one  belief  cannot  but  carry  the 
other  along  with  it.  Such  a  person,  therefore,  will  be  apt  to 
think  it  not  worth  while  to  examine  the  reasons  in  favour  of 
.luy  other  form  of  Christianity,  not  pretending  to  furnish   an 

fallible  interpreter.  This — which,  he  is  fully  convinced,  is 
-eutial  to  a  Revelation  from  Heaven — is,  by  some  Cluu-chcs, 

limed,  but  not  vstahlished,  while  the  rest  do  not  even  claim 
The  pretensions  of  the  one  he  has  listened  to,  and  delibe- 
latcly  rejected ;  those  of  the  other  he  regards  as  not  even  worth 
iistcmug  to. 

The  system,  then,  of  reasoning  from  our  o\fu  conjectures 
as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Most  High  doing  so  and  so,  tends  to 
lead  a  man  to  proceed  from  the  rejection  of  his  omti  form  of 
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Christianity  to  a  rejection  of  revelation  altogether.  But  does 
it  stop  here?  Does  not  the  same  system  lead  naturally  to 
Atheism  also  ?  Experience  shows  that  that  consequence,  which 
reason  might  have  anticipated,  does  often  actually  take  place. 
He  who  gives  the  reins  to  his  own  conjectures  as  to  what  is 
necessary,  and  thence  draws  his  conclasious,  will  be  likely  to 
find  a  necessity  for  such  divine  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  as  does  not  in  fact  take  place.  He  wall  deem  it  no  less 
than  necessary,  that  an  omnipotent  and  all-wise  and  beneficent 
Being  should  interfere  to  rescue  the  oppressed  from  the  oppressor, 
■ — the  corrupted  from  the  corruptor, — to  deliver  men  from  such 
temptations  to  evil  as  it  is  morally  impossible  they  should 
withstand; — and,  in  short,  to  banish  evi!  from  the  universe. 
And,  since  this  is  not  done,  he  draws  the  inference  that  there 
cannot  possibly  he  a  God,  and  that  to  believe  otherwise  is  a 
gross  absiu'dity.  Such  a  belief  he  may,  indeed,  consider  as 
useful  for  keeping  up  a  wholesome  awe  in  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar ;  and  for  their  sakes  he  may  outwardly  profess  Christianity 
also  ;  even  as  the  heathen  philosophers  of  old  endeavoured  to 
keep  up  the  popular  superstitions ;  but  a  real  belief  he  will 
regard  as  something  impossible  to  an  intelligent  and  reflective 
mind. 

It  is  not  meant  that  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  those  who 
maintain  the  principle  here  spoken  of,  are  Atheists.  We  all 
know  how  common  it  is  for  men  to  fail  of  carrying  out  some 
principle  (whether  good  or  bad)  which  they  have  adopted  ; — how 
common,  to  maintain  the  premises,  and  not  perceive  the  con- 
clusion to  which  they  lead.  But  the  tendency  of  the  2jrinciple 
itself  is  what  is  here  pointed  out :  and  the  danger  is  anything 
but  imaginary,  of  its  leading,  in  fact,  as  it  does  naturally  and 
consistently,  to  Atheism  as  its  idtimate  result. 

But  surely,  the  Atheist  is  not  hereby  excused.  To  reject 
or  undervalue  the  revelation  God  has  bestowed,  urging  that  it 
is  no  revelation  to  us,  or  an  insufficient  one,  because  unerring 
certainty  is  not  bestowed  also, — because  we  are  required  to 
exercise  patient  diligence,  and  watchfulness,  and  candour,  and 
humble  self- distrust, — this  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to  dis- 
parage and  reject  the  bountiful  gift  of  eye-sight,  because  men's 
eyes  have  sometimes  deceived  them — because  men  have  mis- 
taken  a   pictiu-e  for  the  object  imitated,   o 
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desert  for  a  lake  ;  and  have  fancied  they  liad  the  evidenee  of 
sight  for  tlie  sini's  motion ;  and  to  infer  from  all  this  that  we 
ought  to  1)lindfold  oursehes,  and  be  led  henceforth  by  some 
guide  who  pretends  to  be  himself  not  liable  to  such  deceptions. 
Let  no  one  fear  that  by  forbearing  to  forestall  the  judgment 
of  the  h-ust  day, — by  not  presuming  to  dictate  to  the  .Most 
High,  and  boldly  to  pronounce  in  what  way  He  must  have  im- 
parted a  revelation  to  Man, — by  renouncing  all  pretensions  to 
infallibility,  whether  an  immediate  and  personal,  or  a  derived 
infallibility,— by  owning  themselves  to  be  neither  impeecablc 
nor  infldlible  (Iwth  claims  are  aUke  gi-oundless),  and  by  con- 
senting  to  undergo  those  trials  of  vigilance  and  of  patience 
wliich  God  has  appointed  for  them, — let  them  not  fear  that  by 

this  they  will  forfeit  all  cheerful  hope  of  final  salvation, all 

'joy  and  peace  in  believing/  The  reverse  of  all  this  is  the 
reality.  While  such  Christians  as  have  sought  rather  for  peace, 
— for  mental  tranquillity  and  satisflietion, — than  for  truth,  will 
often  fail  both  of  truth  and  peace,  those   of  the  oi)positc  dis- 

(    position   are   more    likely   to   attain   both   from  their   gracious 

I    Master.    He  has  taught  us  to  '  take  heed  that  we  be  not  decci\  cd,' 

I  and  to  'beware  of  false  prophets;'  and  He  has  promised  us 
His  own  peace  and  heavenly  comfort.  He  has  bid  us  watch 
and  pray;  He  h:is  taught  us,  through  His  blessed  Apostle,  to 
'  take  heed  to  ourselves,'  and  to  '  work  out  our  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling  ;'    and  He  has  declared,  through  the  same 

i   Apostle,  that  '  He  worketh  in  us ;'  He  has  bid  us  rejoice  in  hope  ; 

I  He  has  promised  that  He  '  wdl  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted 
al)ove  what  we  are  able  to  bear  ;'  and  He  has  taught  us  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  no  longer  '  see  as  by  means 

\  of  a  mirror,  darkly,  but  face  to  face ;' — when  we  shall  know, 
'  not  in  part,  but  even  as  we  are  knomi ;' — when  faith  shall  be 
succeeded  by  certainty,  and  hope  be  ripened  into  enjoyment. 
His  precepts  and  His  promises  go  together.      His  support  and 

:  comfort  are  given  to  those  who  seek  for  them  in  tlie  way  He 

,  has  Himself  appointed. 


ESSAY   XVII.     OF   SUPERSTITION. 

IT  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such  an 
opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  Him ;  for  the  one  is  unbelief,  the 
other  is  contumely  :  and  certainly  superstition  is  the  reproach 
of  the  Deity.  Plutarch  saith  well  to  that  purpose :  '  Surely/ 
saith  he,  '  I  had  rather  a  great  deal,  men  should  say  there  was 
no  such  a  man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say 
there  was  one  Plutarch,  that  would  eat  his  children  as  soon  as 
they  were  born  /'  as  the  poets  speak  of  Saturn :  and  as  the 
contumely  is  greater  towards  God,  so  the  danger  is  greater 
towards  men.  Atheism  leaves  a  man  to  sense,  to  philosophy, 
to  natm-al  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation — all  which  may  be 
guides  to  an  outward  moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not, — 
but  superstition  dismomits  all  these,  and  erecteth  an  absolute 
monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men ;  therefore  atheism  did  never 
perturb'  States  ;  for  it  makes  men  wary  of  themselves,  as  looking 
no  further ;  and  we  see  the  times  inclined  to  atheism,  as  the 
time  of  Augustus  Cfesar,  were  civiP  times ;  but  superstition 
hath  been  the  confusion  of  many  States,  and  bringeth  in  a  new 
primum  mobile*  that  ravisheth  all  the  spheres  of  government. 
The  master  of  superstition  is  the  people,  and  in  all  superstition 
wise  men  follow  fools ;  and  arguments  are  fitted  to  practice  in 
a  reversed  order.  It  was  gravely  said,  by  some  of  the  prelates 
in  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen 
bare  great  sway,  that  the  schoolmen  were  like  astronomers, 
which  did  feign  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  and  such  engines  of 
orbs,  to  save  the  phenomena,  though  they  knew  tliere  were  no 
such  things  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  the  schoolmen  had 
framed  a  number  of  subtile  and  intricate  axioms  and  theorems, 
to  save  the  practice  of  the  Clim'ch. 


1  Plut.  De  Superstit.  x. 

'^  Perturb.      To  disturb.     'They  are  content  to  sufter  the  penalties  annexed, 
rather  than  pertwrh  the  public  peace.' — King  Charles  I. 
^  CiviL      Orderly;  tranquil;  civilized. 

'  For  rudest  minds  by  harmony  were  caught. 
And  civil  life  was  by  the  Muses  taught.' — Roscommon. 
*  Priiuum  mobile.     See  jjage  126. 
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Tlic  causes  of  superstition  arc  jilcasing  and  sensual'  rites  and 
ceremonies;  excess  oloutward  and  pharisaical  holiness;  over-j^rcat 
reverence  of  traditions,  which  cannot  hut  load  the  Churcli ;  the 
stratagems  of  prelates  for  their  own  amhition  and  lucre ;  the 
favoiu'ing  too  much  of  good  intentions,  which  openeth  the  gate  to 
conceits  aiul  novelties ;  the  taking  an  aim  at  di\  inc  matters  by 
human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  inuiginations ;  and, 
lastly,  barbarous  times,  especially  joined  with  calamities  and  dis- 
asters. Superstition,  w  ithout  a  veil,  is  a  deformed  thing ;  for  as 
it  addeth  deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man,  so  the  simili- 
tude of  superstition  to  religion  makes  it  the  more  deformed ;  and 
as  wholesome  meat  corruptcth  to  little  worms,  so  good  forms  and 
orders  corrupt  into  a  number  of  petty  observances.  There  is  a 
superstition  in  avoiding  superstition,  when  men  think  to  do 
best  if  they  go  farthest  from  the  supcrstitit)n  formerly  rccci\cd  ; 
therefore  care  would"  be  had  that  (as  it  farcth  in  ill  piu-gings) 
the  good  be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad,  which  commonly  is 
done  when  the  people  is  the  reformer. 

AXTITIIETA  OX  SLPEKSTITION. 

Pud.  Contra. 

•  I  I'lii  zelo  peccant,  non  probandi,  sod  '  Ut   simi;v,  siinilituilo  cum  homine, 

11  araaiuli  sunt.  dcformitatem    addit ;    ita   supLTstitioiii, 

I'huse  tcho  I/O  wrong  from  excess  of  siinilitudo  cura  religione. 

,    cannot    indeed  be  approred,   but  'As  an  ape  is  the  more  hideous  for 

'  nere-rtheless  be  laced'  its  resemblance  to  a  man,  so  is  super- 

•              •              •              *  slitionfrom  its  resemblance  to  religion.' 

'  Pncstat  nullam  habere  de  diis 
opiniuneni,  quam  contumeliosam. 

'//  w  better  to  have  no  opinion  at  alt 
of  the  gods,  than  a  degrading  one.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Some  use  the  word  superstition  to  denote  any  belief  which 
tliiy  hold  to  be  absurd,  if  those  who  hohl  it  can  give  no  ex- 
phmation  of  it.  For  example,  sonic  fancy  that  the  hair  will 
nut  grow  well  if  it  Ix?  cut  in  the  wane  of  the  moon.      But  such 


Sensual.     JJfecting  the  senses.  *  Would.    Should. 
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a  notion,  tliongli  it  may  be  a  groiindless  fancy,  is  not  to  be 
called  in  the  strict  sense,  a  superstition,  unless  it  be  connected 
witli  some  sort  of  religious  reverence  for  some  supposed  super- 
human agent.  Neither  is  superstition  (as  it  has  been  defined 
by  a  popular  though  superficial  writer)  '  an  excess  of  religion ' 
(at  least  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  excess),  as  if  any  one 
could  have  too  much  of  true  religion,  but  any  misdirection  of 
religious  feeling  ;  manifested  either  in  showing  religious  venera- 
tion or  regard  to  objects  which  deserve  none  ;  that  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  worship  of  false  gods ;  or,  in  the  assignment  of 
such  a  degree,  or  such  a  kind  of  religious  veneration  to  any 
object,  as  that  object,  though  Avorthy  of  some  reverence,  does 
not  deserve ;  or  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  through  the 
medium  of  improper  rites  and  ceremonies. 

It  was  the  unsparing  suppression  of  both  those  kinds  of 
superstition  which  constituted  the  distinguished  and  peculiar 
merit  of  that  upright  and  zealous  prince,  Hezekiah.  He  was 
not  satisfied,  like  many  other  kings,  with  putting  down  that 
Ijranch  of  superstition  Avhich  involves  the  breach  of  the  first 
Commandment — the  setting  up  of  false  gods ;  but  was  equally 
decisive  in  his  reprobation  of  the  other  branch  also — the  worship 
of  the  true  God  by  the  medium  of  prohibited  emblems,  and 
with  unauthorized  and  superstitious  rites.  Of  these  two  kinds 
of  superstition,  the  latter  is  continually  liable,  in  practice,  to 
slide  into  the  former  by  such  insensible  degrees,  that  it  is  often 
hard  to  decide,  in  particular  cases,  where  the  breach  of  the 
second  Commandment  ends,  and  that  of  the  first  begins.  The 
distinction  is  not,  however,  for  that  reason  useless ;  perhaps  it  is 
even  the  more  useful  on  that  very  account,  and  was  for  that 
reason  preserved,  in  those  two  Commandments,  of  which  the 
second  serves  as  a  kind  of  outwork  to  the  first,  to  guard  against 
all  gradual  approaches  to  a  violation  of  it — to  keep  men  at  a 
distance  from  infringing  the  majesty  of  '  the  jealous  God.' 
Minds  strongly  predisposed  to  superstition,  may  be  compared 
to  heavy  bodies  just  balanced  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  The 
slightest  touch  will  send  them  over,  and  then,  the  greatest 
exertion  that  can  be  made  may  be  insufficient  to  arrest  their 
fall. 
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'  The  one  Is  unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely  ;  and  certainlij 
superstition  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity.' 

Bacon  niii;lit  have  said  that  hotli  are  uiibelii-f ;  for,  he  uho 
rashly  frives  heed  to  sui)erstitious  (k>lusious,  errs  not  from  excess 
of  faith,  bnt  from  want  of  faith ;  siuec  Mliat  is  true  in  liis 
belief,  he  receives  not  because  it  is  true, — but  Ijceausc  it  agrees 
Avith  some  prejudice  or  fancy  of  his  own;  and  he  is  right  when 
he  is  riglit,  only  by  chance.  Having  violated  the  spirit  of  the 
first  Commandment,  by  regarding  what  is  human  witli  the 
veneration  due  to  that  only  which  is  divine,  his  worship,  even 
of  the  true  (Jod,  becomes  an  abomination.  '  lie  has  set  up 
i<lols  in  his  heart,  and  the  Lord,  the  jealous  God,  will  set  His 
face  against  that  man.' 

And  in  reference  to  this  contimiely  of  God,  it  is  a  circum- 
stance very  remarkable,  that,  in  many  instances  at  least,  super- 
stition not  only  docs  not  promote  true  religion,  but  even  tends 
to  generate  profancncss.  In  proof  of  the  strange  mixture  of 
superstition  and  profancncss  that  leads  to  the  jokes  and  sallies 
of  wit  that  are  frequently  heard  among  the  Spanish  peasantry, 
even  in  respect  to  the  very  objects  of  sui)erstitious  revcrene'e, 
I  can  cite  the  testimony  of  an  eminently  competent  witness. 
The  like  strange  mixture  is  found  in  other  Roman  Catholic, 
and  also  in  Pagan  countries,  particularly  among  the  Hindoos, 
■who  are  described  as  habitually  reviling  their  gods  in  the 
grossest  terms,  on  the  occasion  of  any  untoward  event.  And 
in  our  own  country  nothing  is  so  common  a  theme  of  profane 
jests  among  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks  as  the  Devd ;  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  superstition  that  exists  being  connected  more  or 
less  with  the  agency  of  Evil  Spirits. 

lliis  curious  anomaly  may  perhaps  be,  in  a  great  measure 
at  least,  accounted  for,  from  the  consideration,  that  as  supersti- 
tion imposes  a  yoke  rather  of  fear  than  of  love,  her  votaries  arc 

i  to  take  revenye,  as  it  were,  when  galled  l)y  this  yoke,  and 

indemnify  them.sclvcs  in  some  degree  Ijoth  for  the  irksomc- 
11.  -s  of  their  restraints  and  tjisks,  and  also  for  the  degradation 
(some  sense  of  which  is  always  excited  by  a  consciousness  of 
slavish  dread),  by  taking  liberties  whenet'er  they  dare,  either 
in  the  way  of  insult  or  of  playfulness,  with  the  objects  of  their 
dread. 
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But  how  comes  it  that  they  ever  do  dare,  as  we  see  is  the 
fact,  to  take  these  liberties  ?  This  vdW  perhaps  be  explained 
by  its  being  a  characteristic  of  superstition  to  enjoin,  and  to 
attribute  efficacy  to,  the  mere  performance  of  some  specific 
outward  acts, — the  use  of  some  material  object,  without  any 
loyal,  affectionate  devotion  of  heart  being  required  to  accompany 
such  acts,  and  to  pervade  the  whole  life  as  a  ruling  motive. 
Hence,  the  rigid  observance  of  the  precise  directions  given, 
leaves  the  votary  secure,  at  ease  in  conscience,  and  at  hberty, 
as  well  as  in  a  disposition,  to  indulge  in  profaneness.  In  like 
maimer  a  patient,  who  dares  not  refuse  to  swallow  a  nauseous 
dose,  and  to  confine  himself  to  a  strict  regimen,  yet  who  is 
both  vexed,  and  somewhat  ashamed,  at  submitting  to  the 
annoyance,  will  sometimes  take  his  revenge  as  it  were,  by 
abusive  ridicule  of  the  medical  attendant  and  his  drugs ; 
knowing  that  this  will  not,  so  long  as  he  does  but  take  the 
medicines,  diminish  their  efficacy.  Superstitious  observances 
are  a  kind  of  distasteful  or  disgusting  remedy,  which,  however, 
is  to  operate  if  it  be  but  swallowed,  and  on  which  accordingly 
the  votary  sometimes  ventures  gladly  to  revenge  himself.  Thus 
does  superstition  generate  profaneness.' 

'As   the   coutumehj   is  greater   toivards    God,  so  the  danger  is 
greater  towards  men.' 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  remark 
on  the  enormity — the  noxious  character — of  all  superstition. 
The  mischiefs  of  superstition  are,  I  conceive,  much  underrated. 
It  is  by  many  regarded,  not  as  any  sin,  but  as  a  mere  harmless 
folly,  at  the  worst ; — as,  in  some  instances,  an  amiable  weak- 
ness, or  even  a  salutary  delusion.  Its  votaries  are  pitied,  as 
in  some  cases  subjected  to  needless  and  painful  restraints, 
and  undergoing  groundless  terrors ; — sometimes  they  are  ridi- 
culed as  enslaved  to  absurd  and  puerile  observances :  but 
whether  pitied  or  laughed  at,  superstitious  Christians  are  often 
regarded  as  likely — at  least  as  not  the  less  likely  on  account 
of  their  superstition, — to  have  secured  the  essentials  of  religion : 
— as  believing  and  practising  what  is  needful  towards  salvation. 


See  Essay  'On  Superstition,'  3rd  Series. 
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and  as  only  carrying;  their  faith  anil  their  practice,  unneces- 
sarily  and  unreasonably,  to  the  point  of  weak  crcdidity  and 
foolish  scrupulosity.  This  view  of  the  subject  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  confirm  the  superstitious,  and  even  to  add  to  their 
nundx'r.  They  fet^l  that  if  there  is  any  doubt,  they  are  surely 
on  the  safe  side.  '  Supposing  I  am  in  error  on  this  or  that 
point'  (a  man  may  say),  '  I  am  merely  doing  something  super- 
fluous ;  at  the  worst  I  suffer  some  temporary  incon\  enicnce, 
and  |)erhaps  have  to  encounter  sonic  ridicule  ;  but  if  the  error 
l>e  on  the  other  side,  I  risk  my  salvation  by  embracing  it ;  my 
present  course  therefore  is  eWdently  the  safest — I  am,  after  all, 
on  the  safe  side.' — As  if  there  Avere  any  safe  side  but  the  side 
of  truth  ;  and  as  if  it  could  be  safe  to  manifest  distrust  of  a 
skilful  physician  by  combining  with  his  medicitics  all  the  nostrums 
of  all  the  ignorant  practitioners  in  the  ncighboiu-hood. 

•  How  far  the  superstition  of  any  individual  may  be  excu- 
sable or  blameable  in  the  sight  of  God,  can  be  pronounced  by 
Him  alone,  who  alone  is  able  to  estimate  each  man's  strength 
or  weakness,  his  opportunities  of  gaining  knowledge,  and  his 
eraplo}Tiient  or  neglect  of  those  opportunities.  But  the 
same  may  ho  said  of  everj'  other  offtnce,  as  well  as  of  those 
in  question.  Of  sui)erstition  itself  in  all  its  various  forms  and 
degrees,  I  cannot  think  otherwise  than  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
folly  to  ho.  ridiculed,  but  a  mischief  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  that 
its  tendency  is,  in  most  cases,  as  far  as  it  extends,  destructive 
of  true  piety. 

'  The  disposition  to  reverence  some  superhuman  Power,  and 
in  some  way  or  other  to  endeavour  to  recommend  ourselves  to 
the  favour  of  that  Power,  is  (more  or  less  in  different  individuals) 
a  natural  and  original  sentiment  of  the  human  mind.  The 
great  enemy  of  Man  finds  it  easier  in  most  cases  to  misdirect, 
than  to  eradicate  this.  If  an  exercise  for  this  religious  senti- 
1  Ml  lit    can    Ik?   provided — if  this  natural  cranng   after   dinne 

rship  (if  1  may  .*o  speak)  can  l)C  satisfied — by  the  practice  of 

icrstitious  ceremonies,  true  piety  will  l)e  much  more  easily 
iiguishetl ;  the  conscience  will  on  this  jwint  liavc  l>cen  set 
rti  rest ;  God's  place  in  the  heart  will,  as  it  were,  have  been 
pre-occupied  by  an  idol  ;  aiul  that  genuine  religion  which 
consists  in  a  devotedncss  of  the  affections  to  Gwl,  operating  on 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  character,  will  be  more  effectually 
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shut  out,  from  tlie  religious  feelings  of  our  nature  having  found 
another  vent^  and  exhausted  themselves  on  vanities  of  man's 
devising.' ' 

Too  retigious,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  we  cannot  he. 
We  cannot  have  the  religious  sentiments  and  principles  too 
strong,  or  too  deeply  fixed,  if  only  they  have  a  right  object. 
We  cannot  love  God  too  warmly — or  honour  Him  too  highly — 
or  strive  to  serve  Him  too  earnestly — or  trust  Him  too  impli- 
citly ;  because  our  duty  is  to  love  Him  '  with  all  our  heart,  and 
all  our  soul,  and  all  our  mind,  and  all  our  strength.' 

But  too  religious,  in  another  sense,  we  may,  and  are  very 
apt  to  be  ; — that  is,  we  are  very  apt  to  make  for  om'selves  too 
many  objects  of  religious  feeling. 

NoAv,  Almighty  God  has  revealed  Himself  as  the  proper 
object  of  religion — as  the  one  only  Power  on  whom  we  are  to 
feel  ourselves  continually  dependent  for  all  things,  and  the  one 
only  Being  whose  favour  we  are  continually  to  seek.  And,  lest 
we  should  complain  that  an  Infinite  Being  is  an  object  too 
remote  and  incomprehensible  for  our  minds  to  dwell  upon,  He 
has  manifested  Himself  in  his  Son,  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
history  and  character  are  largely  described  to  us  in  the  gospels ; 
so  that,  to  love,  fear,  honour,  and  serve  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  love, 
fear,  honour,  and  serve  Almighty  God ;  Jesus  Christ  being 
'  one  with  the  Father,'  and  '  all  the  fidness  of  the  Godhead ' 
dwelling  in  Him. 

But  as  long  as  our  characters  are  not  like  God's,  and  we  are 
unwilling  to  have  them  made  like  his,  we  are  naturally  averse 
to  being  brought  thus  into  immediate  contact  with  Him ;  and 
we  shrink  from  holding  (as  it  were)  direct  converse,  or  '  walking 
with'  God, — from  making  Him  the  object  towards  which  our 
thoughts  and  affections  directly  turn,  and  the  person  to  whom 
we  come  straight  in  our  prayers,  and  in  whose  control  and 
presence  we  feel  ourselves  at  all  times.  Hence,  men  wish  to 
piit  between  themselves  and  God  some  other  less  perfect  Beings, 
with  whom  they  can  be  more  familiar,  and  who  (tliey  hope)  will 
'  let  them  off'  more  easily,  when  they  sin,  than  He  would. 

Now,  indulging  this  disposition  is  not  merely  adding  to  true 


Errors  of  Romanism,  3rd  edition.  Essay  I.  §  3,  pp.  34-37. 
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religion,  but  (kstroyinjLr,  or  p)in«c  near  to  destroy  it.     For,  wlu  u 
we  have  once  made  lor  ourselves  such  ol)jeets  of  reli{^ious  feel- 
injps,  they  aiv  objects  so  mueh  more  suited  to  our  corrupt  nature 
than  God  is,  that  wc  soon  begin  to  let  Him  drop  out  of  our 
minds  entirely,  whilst  the  inferior  Powers  engross  all  our  serious 
worship.      Thus  the  heathens,  who  began  with  adding  the  wor- 
ship of  other  deities  to  that  of  the  Supreme,  ended  with  ceasing 
to  worship   the  Supreme  at  all.      Nor  does  it  make  so  much 
difference,  as  one  might  at  first  suppose,  whether  we  tliink  of 
such  inferior  Beings  as  lords,  having  a  direct  control  over  us  (as 
the  Pagans  commonly  did),  or  as  oiUy  injhenclng  the  Supreme 
through  their  favour  with  Him;    as  the   Greeks   and   Roman- 
catholics   commonly    profess   to    think   of  the  glorified   saints  ; 
;    because,  he,  from  whom  I  expect  happiness  or  misery,  becomes 
I    the  uppermost  object  in  my  mind,  whether  he  (/ivt-  or  ox\\\ pro- 
I    cure  it.      If  an  agent  has  such  influence  with  the  landlord,  that 
,    the  agent's  friends  are  sure  of  favour,  and  his  foes  are  sure  of 
hard  treatment,  it  is  the  agent,  and  not  the  landlord,   that  the 
tenants   will  think  most  al)out ;    though   all    his  power   comes 
really  from  the  landlord.       Hence  we  may  sec  the  danger  of 
!    this  kind  of  superstition,  by  which  the  heart  which  should  be 
1    God's  in  fortiftu/Icd,  as  it  were,  by  other  objects. 

'AthcisiH  did  never  perturb  States* 

\        It    may  perhaps    be    inferred  from  this  remark  that  Bacon 

I   entertained  an  opinion,  held  by  some,  that  persons  indifferent 

alxjut  all  religions  arc  the  most  likely  to  be  tolerant  of  all,  and 

to  be  averse  to  persecution  and  coercion.      But  this  is  a  mis- 

.  taken  notion.      Many  persons,  indeed,   perhaps  most,  are  tole- 

:  rant  or  intolerant  according  to  their  respective  tempers,  and  not 

I  according  to  their  pr'mrlplvs.      But  as  far  as  principles  are  con- 

I  ceme<l,    certainly  the   latitudinarian  is  the  more    likely   to   be 

i  mtolcrant,  and  the   sincerely  conscientious   tolerant.      A   man 

I  who  is  careless  alxjut  religiojis  sincerity  may  clearly    sec   and 

\  appreciate  the  political  convenience  of  religious  uniformity,  and 

if  he  has  no  religious  scruples  of  his  own,  he  will  not  be  the 

more  likely  to  l)e  tender  of  the  religious  scruples  of  others  :    if 

he  is  ready  himself  to  profess  what  he  does  not  believe,  he  will 

see  no  reason  why  others  should  not  do  the  same. 
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'  Mr  Erydone  mentions  in  liis  Travels  the  case  of  an  English- 
man who  attended  mass  at  a  elmrch  in  Naples  through  curio- 
sitv  (which  I  am  far  from  justifying),  and  on  the  elevation  of 
the  Host,  remained  standing,  Avhile  those  around  knelt:  for 
this  he  was  reproved  by  a  gentleman  near  him,  as  a  ^1olatlon 
of  the  rules  of  delicacy  and  good  breeding,  in  thus  shoclong 
the  feehngs  of  the  congregation :  he  answered  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  real  presence  ;  '  No  more  do  I,  sir/  was  the  reply  ; 
'  and  yet  you  see  I  kneel.' 

'  Now,  ^^-ithout  attempting  to  vindicate  the  conduct  ot  the 
En-lishman  (who  was  under  no  compulsion  to  be  present  at  a 
service  in  which  he  scrupled  to  join),  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  Neapolitan,  or  Mr.  Brj-done,  would  probably  have  been 
disposed,  if  entrusted  with  the  government  of  any  country,  to 
compel  every  one's  compliance,  in  all  points,  with  whatever  the 
feehim-s  of  the  people  required ;  not  only  to  kneel  before  the 
Host,^but  to  attend  in  processions  the  image  of  St.  Januarius, 
Src  if  their  omitting  it  would  be  likely  to  give  offence.  The 
plel  of  conscientious  scruple  they  would  not  have  understood. 
'  I  do  not  believe  so  and  so,'  would  have  been  met  by  the  ready 
answer,  'No  more  do  I ;  and  yet  I  hieeV 

'  As  the  Protestant  is  often  inclined  to  look  no  further  than 
to  Romanism  for  the  origin  of  persecution,  so  is  the  Infidel 
to  regard  Christianity  as  the  chief  cause  of  it.  But  both  are 
mistaken.  I  am  convinced  that  atheists,  should  they  ever 
become  the  predominant  party,  would  persecute  religion.  For 
it  is  to  human  nature  we  must  trace  both  this  and  many  other 
of  those  e^ils  which  each  man  is  usually  disposed  to  attribute 
to  the  particular  system  he  is  opposed  to  ;  and  nearly  the  same 
causes,  which  generate  especial  hostility  towards  those  who 
differ  in  faith  from  om'sclves,  would  be  found  to  exist  for  the 
atheists.  They  would  feel  themselves  to  be  regarded  by  the 
Christians,  not  "indeed  as  weak  and  credulous,  but  as  perverse 
and  profane  :  their  confidence  again  in  their  own  persuasion 
would  be  as  likely  to  be  shaken  by  the  Christian,  as  the  Chris- 
tian's,  by  them :  all  the  human  passions,  in  short,  and  all  the 
views'  of   political    expediency,    which   have    ever   tempted   the 
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Christian  to  i>ii--iocuto,  would  have  a   corrcspoiuling   opcratic^n 
with  thiin. 

'  Not  that  I  conceive  most  of  them  to  have,  tliemselvcs,  any 
suspicion  of  this,  or  to  be  insincere  in  their  professed  abhorrence 
of  jHTsetMition.  As  no  one  wishes  to  persecute,  so,  thcij  probably 
do  not  anticipate  (under  the  above-mentioned  supposition)  sucii 
a  state  of  things  as  wonUl  seem  to  call  for  coercive  measures. 
They  imagine,  probably,  that  when  they  had  deprived  Christian 
ministers  of  endowments,  had  publicly  proclaimed  the  falsity  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  liad  taken  measures  for  promoting 
education,  and  circulating  b(>oks  calculated  to  enlighten  the 
pet^ple,  the  whole  system  of  religious  belief  would  gradual  1\', 
but  sjKX'dily,  die  away,  and  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  with 
tales  of  fairies.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the  notion  of  some,  whom 
I  have  knowni  to  express  regret  that  Buonaparte  did  not  employ 
the  power  he  possessed  in  confcmng  so  great  a  benefit  on 
society  as  he  might  ha^e  done,  '  by  abolishing  Christianitv/ 
Tliey  were  thinking,  probably,  of  no  more  active  measures 
than  the  withholding  of  the  support  and  countenance  of  "-overn- 
ment.  * 

'  In  such  expectations,  eveiy  one  who  believes  in  Christianity 
must   feel    confident   that   they  would    be   deceived.     At   first, 
indeed,    appearances   probably    would    be   such    as    to    promise 
favourably   to   their    views.     For,   most    of  those   who   profess 
Christianity  merely  for  fashion's   sake,  or  in  compliance   with 
the  laws  of  their  country,  would  soon  fall  away  •  and  would  be 
followed  by  many  of  such  as  wanted  firmness'  to  support  ridi- 
cule, or  the  disfavour  of  those  in  power.     But  after  a  time  the 
progress  of  irrcligion  would  be  found  to  have  come  to  a  stand. 
AVhen  the  plants  *  on  the  stony  ground '  had  been  all  scorched 
uu.  those  'on  the  good  soir  would   be  found  still  flourishing, 
ore   Christians   would    remain    firm;    and   some    probably 
lid  l)c  roused  to  exert  themselves  even  with  increased  zeal'; 
:    some  apostates   would  be   reclaimed.      Complaints  would 
1  be  raised,  that  Christian  preachers  decried,  as  jjrofanc  and 
hievous,  the  works  put  forth  by  authority;    and  that  they 
•scnted   the   rulers    as    aliens    from    God,'  and    men  whose 
uplc  should  Ijc  shunned.    Those  indeed  who  had  imbibed  the 
true  spirit  of  the  (Josih'I,  would  not  fail  to  inculcate,  after  the 
example  of  the  Apostles,  the  duty  of  loyal  submission,  even  to 
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unchristian  magistrates  ;  hut  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
Avould  even  take  a  contrary  course,  and  would  thus  help  to 
bring  the  imputation  of  sedition  on  christian  preaching 
universally. 

'The  rabble  again,  would  be  likely  occasionally  to  assail  with 
tumultuous  insult  and  outrage,  the  Christians ;  who  would  iu 
consequence  be  represented  by  their  enemies  as  occasioning 
these  tumults ;  especially  if,  as  is  likely,  some  among  them  did 
not  submit  patiently  to  such  usage,  or  even  partly  provoked  it 
by  indiscretion.  And  however  free  the  generality  of  the  Chris- 
tians might  be  from  any  just  suspicion  of  a  design  to  resort  to 
lawless  violence  in  the  cause  of  their  religion,  still  it  would  be 
evident  that  a  revival  and  renewed  diffusion  of  Christianity, 
such  as  they  were  furthering,  must,  after  it  should  reach  a 
certain  point,  endanger  the  continuance  of  power  in  the  hands 
then  wielding  it ;  and  that  such  a  change  of  rulers  would  put  a 
stop  to  the  plans  which  had  been  commenced  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  society.  Representing  then,  and  regarding  Christianity 
as  the  great  obstacle  to  improvement,  as  the  fruitful  source  of 
civil  dissensions,  and  as  involving  disaffection  to  the  then- 
existing  government,  they  would  see  a  necessity  for  actively 
interfering,  with  a  view  (not  indeed  like  religious  persecutors, 
to  the  salvation  of  souls,  but)  to  the  secular  welfare  of  their 
subjects,  and  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  civil  com- 
munity. They  would  feel  themselves  accordingly  (to  say  nothing 
of  any  angry  passions  that  might  intrude)  bound  in  duty  to 
prohibit  the  books,  the  preaching,  and  the  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians. The  Christians  would  then,  in  violation  of  the  law, 
circulate  Bibles  clandestinely,  and  hold  their  assemblies  in 
cellars,  and  on  sequestered  heaths.  Coercion  would  of  course 
become    necessary   to   repress   these    (as  they  would   then  be) 

illegal  acts.      And  next but  I  need  not  proceed  any 

further  ;  for  I  find  I  have  been  giving  almost  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  things  when  the  christian  Churches  were 
spreading  in  the  midst  of  Heathenism.  And  yet  I  have  only 
been  following  ;ip  the  conjectures,  which  no  one  (believing  in 
Christianity)  could  fail  to  form,  who  was  but  tolerably  acquainted 
with  human  nature.  For  '  such  transactions,"  says  the  great 
historian  of  Greece,  '  take  place,  and  always  will  take  place 
(though  varied  in  Ibrm^  and  iji  degree  of  violence,  by  circum- 
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stances),  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  tlic  same."      Never 
can  we  be  secured   from  the  recurrence  of  the  like,  but  by  the 
implantation  of  some  principle  which  is  able  to  purify,  to  reno- 
vate, to  convert  that  nature;   in  short,   to  '  ckkatk   the    new 
MAX.'-      Christianity,  often  as  its  name  has  been   blazoned  on 
the  banners  of  the  persecutor— Christianity,  truly  understood, 
as   represented    in    the    writings  of  its  founders,  and  honestly 
applieil,  furnishes  a  preventive— the  only  pennanently  elleetual 
preventive,— of  the  spirit  of  pei-secution.      For,  as  with  fraudu- 
lent, so  it  is  also  with  coercive,  measures,  employed  in  matters 
pertaining  to  religion  :  wc  must  not  expect  that  the  generality 
wdl  be  so  far-sighted,  as  always  to  perceive  their  ultimate  inex'- 
j    pedicncy  in  each  particular  case  that  may  occur  ;   they  will  be 
I    tempted  to  regard  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  or  that 
I    emergency  as  constituting  an  excc[)tion  to  the  general  rule,  and 
!    calling  for  a  departure  from  tlie  general  principle.       Whereas 
I    the   plainest   Christian,   when   he   has  once  ascertained,   as  he 
i    easily  may,  if  he  lioncstlij  consult  the  Scriptures,  what  the  will 
I    of  God  is,  in  this  point,  will  walk  boldly  forward  in  the  path  of 
;    his   duty,  though  he  may  not  see  at  every  turn  whither  it  is 
i    leading  him  ;    and  with  full  faith  in   the   divine   wisdom,  will 
I    be  ready,  in  pious  confidence,  to  leave  events   in  tlic  hands  of 
I    Providence/^ 


I  '  The  master  of  superstition  is  the  people.' 

\        'Bacon  has  here  shoMU   that  he  perceived   what   is   too   fre- 

!    quently  overlooked — the  real  origin  of  priestcraft.     I  take  leave 

y  to  quote  again  from  the  Errors  of  Romanism.      '  We  arc  aceus- 

\  tomed    to    hear   much    of    priestcraft — of   the    subtle    arts    of 

I   designing  men,  who  imposed  on  the  simplicity  of  an  ignorant 

people,  and   persuaded  them  to  believe  that  they,  the  priests, 

alone  understood  the  nature  of  the  Deity — the  proper  mode  in 

which  to  propitiate  Ilim — and  the  mysterious  doctrines  to  which 

the  others   were  to  give   their  implicit    assent  ;    and  the  poor 

deluded   people   arc   rcpreseiitcd   as   prevailed  on  Jigainst  their 

Ixjtter  judgment,  by  the  sophistry,  and  promises,  and  threats  of 

these  crafty  impostors,  to  make  them  the  keepers  of  their  con- 
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sciences — their  mediators^  and  substitutes  in  tlie  service  of  God, 
and  their  despotic  spiritual  rulers. 

'  Tliere  is  undoubtedly  much  truth  in  such  a  representation ; 
but  it  leaves  on  the  mind  an  erroneous  impression,  because  it  is 
(at  the  utmost)  only  half  the  truth. 

'  If,   indeed,  in  any  country,  priests  had  been  Beings   of  a 
different  species— or  a  distinct  caste,  as  in  some  of  the  Pagan 
nations  where  the  priesthood  is  hereditary  ; — if  this  race  had 
been  distinguished  from  the  people  by  intellectual  superiority 
and  moral  depravity,  and  if  the  people  had  been  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  knowing,  and  serving,  and  obeying  God  for  themselves, 
but  had  been  persuaded  by  these  demons  in  human  form  that 
this  was  impossible,    and   that   the   laity  must  trust   them   to 
perform  what  was  requisite,  in  their  stead,  and  submit  implicitly 
to   their  guidance,— then,  indeed,  there  would  be   ground  for 
regarding  priestcraft  as  altogether  the  work  of  the  priests,  and 
in  no  degree  of  the  people.      But  we  should  remember,  that  in 
every  age  and  country  (even  where  they  were,  as  the  Romish 
priests  were  not,  a  distinct  caste),  priests  must  have  been  mere 
men,  of  like  passions  with  their  brethren ;   and  though  some- 
times they  might  have,  on  the  whole,  a  considerable  intellectual 
superiority,  yet  it  must  always  have  been  impossible  to  delude 
men  into  the  reception  of  such  gross  absurdities,  if  they  had  not 
found  in  them  a  readiness — nay,  a  craving — for  delusion.      The 
reply  which  is  recorded  of  a  Romish  priest,  is,  (not  in  the  sight 
of  God  indeed,  but)  as  far   as   regards   any   complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  laity,  a  satisfactory  defence  ;  when  taxed  with  some 
of  the  monstrous  impostures  of  his  Church,  his  answer  was, 
'  Tlie  people  wish  to  be  deceived  ;    and  let  them  be  deceived.' ' 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  case  of  Aaron,  and  similar  the  defence  he 
offered,  for  making  the  Israelites  an  image,  at  their  desire.     Let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  first  recorded  instance  of  departure 
from  purity  of  worship,  as  established  by  the  revelation  to  the 
Israelites,  was  forced  on  the  priest  by  the  people. 

^The  truth  is,  mankind  have  an  innate  propensity,  as  to 
other  errors,  so,  to  that  of  endeavouring  to  serve  God  by  proxy ; 
—to  commit  to  some  distinct  Order  of  men  the  care  of  their 
religious  concerns,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  confide  the  care 
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of  their  botlily  health  to  thi-  physician,  ami  of  thiir  k^;;:il 
transactions  to  the  lawyer ;  deeming  it  sutlicient  to  follow 
implicitly  their  directions,  withont  attempting  themselves  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  inystvrlcs  of  medicine  or  of  law. 
For,  Man,  except  when  unusually  depraved,  retains  enough  of 
the  image  of  his  Maker,  to  have  a  natural  reverence  for  reli- 
gion, and  a  desire  that  CJod  should  be  worshipped;  but,  thn^ugh 
the  corruption  of  his  nature,  his  heart  is  (except  when  divinely 
purified)  too  much  alienated  from  God  to  take  delight  in 
serving  Him.  Ilcncc  the  disposition  men  have  ever  shown,  to 
substitute  the  devotion  of  the  priest  for  their  own ;  to  leave  the 
duties  of  piety  iu  his  hands,  and  to  let  him  serve  God  in  their 
stead.  This  disposition  is  not  so  much  the  consequence,  a.s 
itself  the  origin  of  priestcraft.  The  Romish  hierarchy  did  but 
take  advantage  from  time  to  time  of  this  natural  propensity,  by 
ingrafting  successively  ou  its  system  such  practices  and  points 
of  doctrine  as  favoiu*ed  it,  and  which  were  naturally  converted 
into  a  source  of  profit  and  influence  to  the  priesthood.  Hence 
sprung — among  other  instances  of  what  Bacon  culls  '  the  strata- 
gems of  prelates  for  their  own  ambition  and  lucre/ — the  gi'adual 
transformation  of  the  christian  minister — the  Presbyter — into 
the  sacrificmg  priest,  the  Hiercus  (in  Latin^  '  saccrdos,'  as  the 
Romanists  ciiU  theirs)  of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  religions. 
Hence  sprung  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  Confession  to  a 
priest,  and  of  the  etlieacy  of  the  Penance  he  enjoins,  aud  of  the 
Absolution  he  bestows.  These  corruptions  crept  in  one  by  one  ; 
originating  for  the  most  part  with  an  ignorant  and  depraved 
people,  but  connived  at,  cherished,  consecrated,  and  successively 
established,  by  a  debased  and  worldly-minded  ^linistry  ;  and 
modified  l)y  them  just  so  far  as  might  best  favour  the  views  of 
their  secular  ambition.  The  system  thus  gradually  compacted, 
•was  not — like  Maiiometism — the  dclii)erate  contrivance  of  a 
designing  ira\)ostor.  Mahomet  did  indeed  most  artfully  accom- 
modate liis  system  to  Man's  nature,  but  did  not  wait  for  the 
gradual  and  siKintaneuus  operations  of  hunum  nature  to  produce 
it.  He  reared  at  once  the  standard  of  proselytism,  and  im- 
posed ou  his  followers  a  code  of  doctrines  and  laws  ready 
framed  for  their  reception.  The  tree  which  he  planted  did 
indeed  find  a  congenial  soil  ;  but  he  planted  it  at  once  with  its 
trunk  full  formed  and  its  branches   displayed.       The    Romish 
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system,  on  the  contrary,  rose  insensibly,  like  a  young  plant 
from  the  seed,  making  a  progress  scarcely  perceptible  from  year 
to  year,  till  at  length  it  had  fixed  its  roots  deeply  in  the  soil, 
and  spread  its  baneful  shade  far  around. 

'  Infecunda  quidem,  sed  Iseta  et  fortia  surgunt, 
Quippe  solo  nattira  subest ;' 

it  was  the  natural  offspring  of  man's  frail  and  corrupt  character, 
and  it  needed  no  sedulous  culture.  It  had  its  source  in  human 
passions,  not  checked  and  regulated  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  were 
ever  ready  to  indulge  and  encourage  men's  weakness  and 
wickedness,  provided  they  could  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage. 
The  good  seed  '^fell  among  thorns;'  which,  beiug  fostered  by 
those  who  should  have  been  occupied  in  rooting  them  out,  not 
only  '  sprang  up  with  it,'  but  finally  choked  and  overpowered  it. 

'la  all  svperstition  unse  men  follow  fools ;  and  arguments  are 
fitted  to  practice  in  a  reverse  order.' 

'  It  is  a  mistake,  and  a  very  common,  and  practically  not 
unimportant  one,  to  conclude  that  the  origin  of  each  tenet  or 
practice  is  to  be  found  in  those  arguments  or  texts  which  are 
urged  in  support  of  it ; — that  they  furnish  the  cause,  on  the 
removal  of  which  the  effects  will  cease  of  course;  and  that  when 
once  those  reasoniiigs  are  exploded,  and  those  texts  rightly 
explained,  all  danger  is  at  an  end,  of  falling  into  similar  errors. 

'  The  fact  is,  that  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  and  by  no 
means  exclusively  in  questions  connected  with  religion,  the 
erroneous  belief  or  practice  has  arisen  first,  and  the  theory  has 
been  devised  afterwards  for  its  support.  Into  whatever  opinions 
or  conduct  men  are  led  by  any  human  propensities,  they  seek 
to  defend  and  justify  these  by  the  best  arguments  they  can 
frame:  and  then,  assigning  (as  they  often  do  in  perfect  sincerity) 
these  arguments  as  the  cause  of  their  adopting  such  notions, 
they  misdirect  the  course  of  our  inquiry;  and  thus  the  chance 
(however  small  it  may  be  at  any  rate)  of  rectifying  their  errors 
is  diminished.  For  if  these  be  in  reality  traceable  to  some 
deep-seated  principle  of  our  nature,  as  soon  as  ever  one  false 
foundation  on  which  they  have  been  placed  is  removed,  another 
will  be  substituted ;  as  soon  as  one  theory  is  proved  untenable, 
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a  new  one  will  be  devised  in  its  place.  And  iu  the  mean  time, 
we  ourselves  are  liable  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  security  against 
errors  whose  real  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  the  universal  pro- 
pensities of  human  nature. 

*  Not  oidy  Romanism,  but  almost  every  system  of  supersti- 
tion, in  order  to  be  rightly  understood,  should  be  (if  I  may  so 
speak)  read  backwards.  To  take  an  instance,  in  illustration 
of  what  has  been  said,  from  the  mythological  system  of  the 
ancients  :  if  \\c  inquire  why  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  regarded 
by  them  as  of  such  vast  importance,  we  are  told  that,  according 
to.  their  system  of  religious  belief,  the  souls  of  those  whose 
bodies  were  unburied  were  doomed  to  wander  disconsolate 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Styx.  Such  a  tenet,  supposing  it 
previously  established,  was  undoubtedly  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce or  increase  the  feeling  in  question ;  but  is  it  not  much  the 
more  probable  supposition,  that  the  natural  anxiety  about  our 
mortal  remains,  which  has  been  felt  in  every  Age  and  Country, 
and  which  many  partake  of  M-ho  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  and 
justify  it,  drove  them  to  imagine  and  adopt  the  theory  which 
gave  a  rational  appearance  to  feelings  and  practices  already 
existing  ? 

'And  tlic  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  Romish  errors ;  the  cause  assigned  for  each  of  them  will  in 
general  be  fouiul  to  be  in  reality  its  effect,— the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  supported,  to  have  gained  currency  from  men's  par- 
tiality for  the  conclusion.  It  is  thus  that  we  must  explain 
what  is  at  first  sight  so  great  a  paradox :  the  vast  difference  of 
effect  apparently  jjroduced  in  minds  of  no  contemptible  powers, 
by  the  same  arguments,— the  frequent  inefficacy  of  the  most 
cogent  reasonings,— and  the  hearty  satisfaction  with  which  the 
most  futile  arc  often  listened  to  and  adopted.  Nothing  is  in 
general  easier  than  to  convince  one  who  is  prepared  and 
desirous  to  be  convinced  ;  or  to  gain  any  one's  ftdl  a])probation 
of  arguments  tending  to  a  conclusion  he  has  already  adopted ; 
or  to  refute  triumphantly  in  his  eyes  any  objections  brought 
against  what  he  is  unwilliug  to  doubt.  An  argument  which 
shall  have  made  one  convert,  or  even  settled  one  really  doubting 
mind,  though  it  is  not  of  course  necessarily  a  sound  argument 
will    have    accomplished    more    than  one'  which   receives   the 
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unhesitating  assent  and  lond  applause  of  thousands  who  had 
ah-eady  embraced,  or  were  predisposed  to  embrace,  the  con- 
chision/' 

"  It  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  trace,  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  each  error  to  its  real  source.  For  instance,  if  we 
suppose  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  to  have  in  fact  arisen 
from  the  misinterpretation  of  the  text,  we  shall  expect  to  remove 
tlie  error  by  showing  reasons  why  the  passage  should  be  under- 
stood differently: — a  very  reasonable  expectation,  where  the 
doctrine  ?ias  sprunt/  from  the  misinterpretation,  but  quite  other- 
wise where,  as  in  this  case,  the  misinterpretation  has  sprung  from 
the  doctrine.  And  that  it  has  so  sprung,  besides  the  intrinsic 
improbaljility  of  men  being  led  by  the  words  in  question  to 
believe  in  Transubstantiation,  we  have  the  additional  proof  that 
the  passage  was  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  christian  world 
for  ten  centuries  before  the  doctrine  was  thought  of. 

'  Another  exemplification  of  this  principle  may  be  found  in 
the  origin  of  the  belief  in  Romish  supremacy  and  infallibility. 
This  indeed  had  been  gradually  established  before  it  was  dis- 
tinctly claimed.  Men  did  not  submit  to  the  authority,  because 
they  were  convinced  it  was  of  divine  origin,  and  infallible;  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  convinced  of  this,  because  they  were 
disposed  and  accustomed  so  to  submit.  The  tendency  to  '  teach 
for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,'  and  to  acquiesce  in 
such  teaching,  is  not  the  effect,  but  the  cause,  of  their  being 
taken  for  the  commandments  of  God.'" 

'  TJie  causes  of  superstition  are—pAeasing  and  sensual  rites  and 
ceremonies .' 

'  The  attributing  of  some  sacred  efficacy  to  the  performance 
of  an  outward  act,  or  the  presence  of  some  jnaterial  object, 
without  any  inward  devotion  of  the  heart  being  required  to  ac 
company  it,  is  one  of  the  most  prevailing  chai^actcristics  of  super- 
stition. It  is  at  least  found,  more  or  less  in  most  species  of  it. 
The  tendency  to  disjoin  religious  observances  (that  is,  what  are 
intended  to  be  such),  from  heartfelt  and  practical  religion,  is  one 
of  the  most  Ijcsetting  evils  of  our  corrupt  nature.     Now,  no  one 
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can  fail  to  perceive  how  opposite  this  is  to  true  piety.  I'^inpty 
forms  not  only  supersede  piety  ])y  standing  in  its  place,  but 
gradually  alter  the  habits  of  the  mind,  and  render  it  unfit  for 
the  exercise  of  genuine  pious  sentiment.  Even  the  natural 
food  of  religion  (if  I  may  so  speak)  is  thus  converted  into  its 
poison.  Our  very  prayers,  for  example,  and  our  perusal  of  the 
lioly  Scriptures,  become  superstitious,  in  pro[)ortion  as  any  one 
expects  them  to  operate  as  a  charm — attrilniting  cllicacy  to  the 
mere  words,  while  his  feelings  and  thoughts  are  not  occupicil  in 
what  he  is  doing.' 

'Every  religious  ceremony  or  exercise,  however  well  calcu- 
lated, iu  itself,  to  improve  the  heart,  is  liable,  as  I  liave  said, 
thus  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  form,  and  consequently  to 
become  superstitious :  but  in  proportion  as  the  outward  obser- 
vances are  the  more  complex  and  operosc,  and  the  more  unmean- 
ing or  unintelligible,  the  more  danger  is  there  of  superstitiously 
attaching  a  sort  of  magical  ctKcacy  to  the  bare  outward  act, 
independent  of  mental  devotion.  If,  for  example,  even  our 
prayers  arc  liable,  without  constant  watchfulness,  to  become  a 
superstitious  form,  l)y  our  '  honouring  God  with  our  lips,  while 
our  heart  is  far  from  Ilim,'  this  result  is  almost  unavoidaljjc 
wlien  the  prayers  are  recited  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  with 
a  prescrilx-'d  number  of  '  vain  repetitions,'  crossings,  and  telling 
of  beads.  And  men  of  a  timorous  mind,  having  once  taken  up 
a  MTong  notion  of  what  religion  consists  in,  seek  a  refuge  from 
doubt  and  anxiety,  a  substitute  for  inward  piety,  and,  too  often, 
a  compensation  for  an  evil  life,  in  an  endless  multiplication  of 
superstitious  observances; — of  pilgrimages,  sprinklings  with 
holy  water,  veneration  of  relics,  and  the  like.  And  hence  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  superstitions,  which,  in  the  course  of 
many  centuries,  gradually  arose  in  the  Romish  and  Greek 
Churches.' 

But  were  there  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a  corrupt 
church,  we  arc  not  to  suppose  that  we  arc  safe  from  supersti- 
tion. There  are  a  great  many  things  which  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed, that,  though  not  superstitious  in  themselves,  may  be 
abused  into  occasions  of  superstition.  Such  are  the  sacraments  ; 
prayer,  public  and  private ;   instructions  from  the  ministers  of 
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the  word ;  buildings  and  days  set  apart,  either  wholly  or  jjartly, 
for  these  j)urposes.  '  In  a  word — where  anything,  not  in  itself 
moral  or  religious,  is  connected  with  religion,  superstition  fastens 
upon  that,  because  it  is  '  worldly,'  and  lets  the  rest  go.  Thus,  when 
God's  justice  is  described  in  Scripture  as  vengeance,  to  show  us 
that  it  pursues  the  offender  as  sternly  as  a  revengeful  man  ivould 
pursue  his  enem}^,  superstition  fastens  on  the  thought  of  God's 
thirsting  for  revenge,  and  regards  sin  only  as  an  offence  which 
provokes  in  God  a  desire  of  inflicting  pain  on  somebody.  Again, 
Avhen  water,  or  bread  and  wine,  are  made  signs  of  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  sacrificed  for  us, 
superstition  fastens  on  the  water,  or  the  bread  and  wine,  as  if 
they  were  the  things  themselves.  When  a  place  must  be  set 
apart  for  divine  worship,  superstition  fancies  that  God  dwells 
in  that  place,  rather  than  in  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers. 
When  pictures  or  images  of  holy  persons  are  set  before  us, 
superstition  fastens  on  the  image  as  if  it  were  the  reality. 
When  rites  and  ceremonies  are  used  to  express  om*  devotion, 
superstition  makes  them  our  devotion.  When  prayers  have  to 
be  said,  superstition  makes  the  saying  them,  prayer.  When 
good  books  are  to  be  perused,  superstition  makes  the  perusal 
edification.  When  works  are  to  be  done  from  a  good  motive, 
superstition  makes  the  outward  action  the  good  works.  When 
sufferings  for  righteousness'  sake  are  commended,  superstition 
takes  the  suffering  for  merit;  and  so  in  many  other  instances. 
It  seizes  ever  on  the  outward — on  that  which  is  not  moral ; 
on  that  which  strikes  the  senses  or  the  imagination — and 
fastens  there;  while  true  religion,  on  the  contrary,  calls  on  us 
to  '  lift  up  our  heart'  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  and  use 
the  outward  as  a  help  to  the  '  inward.'  " 

'  Too  great  reverence  of  traditions,  over-loading  the  Church.' 

It  is  extraordinary  the  readiness  with  which  many  pei'sons 
acquiesce  in  tradition,  and  rest  satisfied  with  an  appeal  to  a 
standard  in  all  respects  so  vague  and  uncertain.  For,  besides 
the  uncertainty  of  traditions  which  are  received  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,   there  is  an  additional  uncertainty  to  each  individual 
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llomau  Catholic,  ir/iat  are  so  received.  If  a  man  wlieu  told, 
*  Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  Church,'  slioidd  ask,  '  liow  did 
you  learn  that  V  it  will  be  found,  by  pushing  such  iucpiirics,  that 
the  priest  learnt  it  from  a  book,  whic-h  re/jorts  that  something 
has  been  reported  by  one  of  the  ancient  fatlicrs  its  haviii"  been 
reported  to  him  as  believed  by  those  who  had  heard  it  reported 
that  the  Apostles  taught  it.  So  that,  to  found  faith  on  an 
api)cal  to  such  tradition,  is  to  base  it  on  the  report  of  n 
report  of  a  report  of  a  report.  And,  therefore,  the  discussions 
one  sometimes  meets  with,  as  to  the  '  credibility  of  traditions' 
generally,  are  as  idle  as  Hume's  respecting  the'  credit  due  to 
testimony.  One  might  as  well  inquire,  '  What  degree  of  regard 
should  be  paid  to  books  ?'  As  common  sense  would  dictate  in 
reply,  'What  ])ooky'  so  also  'ii'hose  testimony? — what  tradition  V 
As  each  particular  testimony,  and  each  particular  book,  just 
so  sliould  each  alleged  tradition  be  examined  on  its  own  merits. 
'  Tratlition  is  not  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  but  Scripture 
is  the  interpreter  of  tradition.  It  is  foolish  to  say  that  tradition 
is  to  be  held  to,  rather  than  Scripture,  because  tradition  was  before 
Scripture  ;  since  the  Scriptures  (that  is,  -written  records)  were 
used  on  purpose,  after  traditions  had  been  tried,  to  guard 
against  the  uncertainties  of  mere  tradition.  Scripture  is  the 
test;  and  yet  many  defend  oral  tradition  on  the  ground  that 
we  have  the  Scriptures  themselves  by  tradition.  Would  they 
think  that,  because  they  could  trust  most  servants  to  deliver 
a  letter,  however  long  or  important,  therefore  they  could  tru-t 
them  to  deliver  its  contents  in  a  message  by  word  of  mouth  ? 
Take  a  familiar  ea^e.  A  footman  brings  you  a  letter  from  a 
friend,  upon  whose  word  you  can  perfectly  rely,  giving  an 
account  of  something  that  has  happened  to  himself,  and  the 
exact  account  of  which  you  are  greatly  concerned  to  know. 
Wliilc  you  are  reading  and  answering  the  letter,  the  footman 
goes  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  gives  your  cook  an  account  of 
the  same  thing ;  which,  he  says,  he  overheard  the  ujiper  servants 
at  home  talking  over,  as  related  to  them  by  the  valct,  who  said 
he  had  it  from  your  friend's  son's  own  lips.  The  cook  relates 
the  story  to  your  groom,  and  he,  in  turn,  tells  you.  Would  you 
judge  of  that  story  by  the  letter,  or  the  letter  bv  the  story  f" 
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^Ye]l  might  Bacon  speak  of  tlie  '  over-loading'  by  tradition, 
for  it  does  over-load,  whether — according  to  the  pretended  dis- 
tinction— it  he  made  co-ordinate  with,  or  subordinate  to,  Scrip- 
ture. To  make  these  countless  traditions  the  substitute  for 
Scripture  by  offering  them  to  the  people  as  proofs  of  doctrine, 
is  something  like  offering  to  pay  a  large  bill  of  exchange  in 
farthings,  which,  you  know,  it  would  be  intolerably  troublesome 
to  count  or  carry.  And  tradition  when  made  subordinate  to, 
and  dependent  on,  Scripture,  is  made  so  much  in  the  same  way 
that  some  parasite  plants  are  dependent  on  the  trees  that  support 
them.  The  parasite  at  first  clings  to,  and  rests  on,  the  tree, 
which  it  gradually  overspreads  Avith  its  own  foliage,  till  by  little 
and  little,  it  Aveakens  and  completely  smothers  it. 
'  Miraturque  novas  frondes,  et  non  sua  poma.' 
But,  with  regard  to  this  distinction  attempted  to  be  set  up 
between  co-ordinate  and  subordinate  tradition,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that,  '  if  any  human  comment  or  interpretation  is  to 
be  received  implicitly  and  without  appeal,  it  is  placed  prac- 
tically, as  far  as  relates  to  everything  except  a  mere  question 
of  dignitij,  on  a  level  with  Scripture.  Among  the  Parliamenta- 
rians at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  there  were  many — at  first  a 
great  majority — who  professed  to  obey  the  King's  commands, 
us  notified  to  them  by  Parliament,  and  levied  forces  in  the  King's 
name,  against  his  person.  If  any  one  admitted  Parliament  to 
be  the  sole  and  authoritative  interpreter  and  expounder  of  the 
regal  commands,  and  this  without  any  check  from  any  other 
power,  it  is  plain  that  he  virtually  admitted  the  sovereignty  of 
that  Parliament,  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  recognized  their 
formal  deposition  of  the  King.'' 

'  Tlie  taking  aim  at  divine  matters  by  human.' 

The  desire  of  prying  into  mysteries  relative  to  the  invisible 
world,  but  which  have  no  connexion  with  practice,  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  human  nature,  and  to  it  may  be  traced  the  immense 
mass  of  presumptuous  speculations  about  things  unrevealed, 
respecting  God  and  his  designs,  and  his  decrees,  '  secret  to  us,'"  as 
well  as  all  the  idle  legends  of  various  kinds  respecting  wonder- 
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'workiug  saints,  &c.  The  sanction  afforded  to  tliese  bv  persons  wlio 
(lid  not  themselves  believe  them,  spranj,'  from  a  dishonest  pnrsnit 
of  the  expedient  rather  than  the  trne;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
far  greater  part  of  such  idle  tales  had  not  their  origin  in  any  deep 
and  }K)litic  contrivance,  but  in  men's  natural  passion  for  what  is 
marvellous,  and  readiness  to  cater  for  that  passion  in  each  other  • 
— in  the  universal  fondness  of  the  human  mind  for  speeidative 
knowledge  respecting  things  curious  and  things  hidden,  rather 
♦'.an  (what  alone  the  Scriptures  supply)  practical  knowledge 
-l)ecting  things  which  have  a  reference  to  our  wants.  It  was 
tiius  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  was  corrupted  by  'mixture  of 

imaginations/      When  the  illumination  from  Heaven the  ravs 

of    revelation— failed  to  shed  the  full  light  men  desired,  they 
brought  to  the  dial-plate  the  lamp  of  human  philosophy. 

Men  think  to  do  best  If  they  go  furthest  from  the  superstition 
formerly  received ;  therefore  care  icould  be  had  that  the  good 
be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad.' 

Tliere  is  a  natural  tendency  to  '  mistake  reverse  of  ri"-ht  for 
wrong.'  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  act  upon  the  trite 
f;\miliar  rule  of  guarding  especially  against  the  error  wliich  on 
each  occasion,  or  in  each  place,  you  find  men  espceiallv  liable 
to;  but  you  must  remember,  at  the  same  time,  this*  other 
caution,  not  less  important  and  far  more  likely  to  be  overlooked 
— to  guard  against  a  tendency  to  a  reaction — against  the  proue- 
ness  to  rush  from  one  extreme  into  the  opposite. 

One  cause  of  this  is,  that  a  painful  and  odious  association  is 
sometimes  formed  in  men's  minds  with  anything  at  all  connected 
with  that  from  which  they  have  suffered  much ;  and  thus  thev 
are  led  to  reject  the  good  and  the  evil  together.  This  is 
figured  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  by  Jack's  eagerness  to  be  '  as 
unlike  that  rogue  Peter  as  possil)le  /  and  he  accordingly  tears 
off  the  tail  of  his  coat,  and  tiiugs  it  away,  because  it  had  been 
overlaid  with  lace. 

'  Since  almost  every  erroneous  system  contains  truth  blended 
with  falsehood,  hence  its  tendency  usually  is,  first,  to  recommend 
the  falsehooil  on  account  of  the  truth  combined  with  it,  and 
afterwards,  to  bring  the  truth  into  contempt  or  odium  on 
account  of  the  intermixture  of  falsehood. 
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'  lu  no  point  is  the  record  of  past  times  more  instructive  to 
those  capable  of  learning  from  other  experience  than  their  own, 
than  in  what  relates  to  the  history  of  reactions. 

'  It  has  been  often  remarked  by  geographers  that  a  river 
flowing  through  a  level  country  of  soft  alluvial  soil  never  keeps 
a  straight  course,  but  winds  regularly  to  and  fro,  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  S  many  times  repeated.  And  a  geographer,  on 
looking  at  the  course  of  any  stream  as  marked  on  a  map,  can 
at  once  tell  whether  it  flows  along  a  plain  (like  the  river  Meander, 
Avhich  has  given  its  name  to  such  windings)  or  through  a  rocky 
and  hilly  country.  It  is  found,  indeed,  that  if  a  straight 
channel  be  cut  for  any  stream  in  a  plain  consisting  of  tolerably 
soft  soil,  it  never  will  long  continue  straight,  unless  artificially 
kept  so,  but  becomes  crooked,  and  increases  its  windings  more 
and  more  every  year.  The  cause  is,  that  any  little  wearing 
away  of  the  bank  in  the  softest  part  of  the  soil,  on  one  side, 
occasions  a  set  of  the  stream  against  this  hollow,  wliicli  increases 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  drives  the  water  aslant  against  the 
opposite  bank  a  little  lower  down.  This  wears  away  that  bank 
also ;  and  thus  the  stream  is  again  driven  against  a  part  of  the 
first  bank,  still  lower  j  and  so  on,  till  by  the  wearing  away  of  the 
banks  at  these  points  on  each  side,  and  the  deposit  of  mud 
(gradually  becoming  dry  land)  in  the  comparatively  still  water 
between  them,  the  course  of  the  stream  becomes  sinuous,  and 
its  windings  increase  more  and  more. 

'  And  even  thus,  in  human  affairs,  we  find  alternate  movements, 
in  nearly  opposite  directions,  taking  place  from  time  to  time, 
and  generally  bearing  some  proportion  to  each  other  in  respect 
of  the  violence  of  each ;  even  as  the  highest  flood-tide  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  lowest  ebb. 

'  We  find — in  the  case  of  political  aflairs, — that  the  most 
servile  submission  to  privileged  classes,  and  the  grossest  abuses 
of  power  by  these,  have  been  the  precursors  of  the  wildest 
ebullitions  of  popular  fury, — of  the  overthrow  indiscriminately 
of  ancient  institutions,  good  and  bad, — and  of  the  most  turbulent 
democracy;  generally  proportioned,  in  its  extravagance  and 
violence,  to  the  degree  of  previous  oppression  and  previous 
degradation.  And  again,  we  find  that  whenever  men  have 
become  heartily  wearied  of  licentious  anarchy,  their  eagerness 
has  been  proportionably  great  to  embrace  the  opposite  extreme 
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of  rigorous  despotism  ;  like  sliipwrockcd  mariners  clinging  to  a 
bare  and  rugged  rock  as  a  refuge  from  the  Avaves. 

'  And  when  we  look  to  the  history  of  reliyious  clianges,  the 
prospect  is  simihir.  The  formalism,  the  superstition,  and  the 
priestcraft  whicli  prevailed  for  so  many  ages  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, led,  in  many  instances,  by  a  natural  reaction,  to  the 
wildest  irregularities  of  fanaticism  or  profanencss.  We  find 
antinomian  licentiousness,  in  some  instances,  the  successor  of  the 
pretended  merit  of  what  were  called  '  good  works ;'  in  others, 
the  rejection  altogether  of  the  christian  Sacraments,  succeeding 
the  superstitious  abuse  of  them ;  the  legitimate  claims  of  everv 
visible  Church  utteriy  disowned  by  the  descendants  of  thosi 
who  had  groaned  under  a  spiritual  tyranny ;  pretensions  to 
individual  personal  inspiration  set  up  by  those  who  had  revolted 
from  that  tyranny ;  and  in  short,  every  variety  of  extravagance 
that  was  most  contrasted  with  the  excesses  and  abuses  that  had 
before  prevailed.' 

Such  arc  the  lessons  which  Reason  and  wide  Experience 
-would  teach  to  those  who  '  have  ears  to  hear/  and  which  the 
wisest  men  in  various  ages  have  laboured,  and  generally 
laboured  in  vain,  to  inculcate.  For  all  Reason,  all  Experience, 
and  the  authority  of  all  the  wise,  are  too  often  powerless  when 
opposed  to  excited  party-spirit.' 

We  cannot,  then,  be  too  much  on  our  guard  against  re- 
actions, lest  we  rush  from  one  fault  into  another  contrary  fault. 
We  should  remember  also  that  all  admixture  of  truth  w  ith  error 
has  a  double  danger:  some  admit  both  together;  others  reject 
both.  And  hence,  nothing  is  harmless  that  is  mistaken  cither 
for  a  truth  or  for  a  virtue. 

In  no  point,  we  may  be  assured,  is  our  spiritual  enemy  more 
vigilant.  He  is  ever  ready  not  merely  to  tempt  us  with  tlie 
unmixed  poison  of  known  sin,  but  to  corrupt  even  our  food,  and 
to  taint  even  our  medicine,  with  the  venom  of  his  falsehood. 
For,  religion  is  the  medicine  of  tlie  soul ;  it  is  the  designed  and 
appropriate  preventive  and  remedy  for  the  evils  of  our  nature. 
The  subtle  Tempter  well  knows  that  no  other  allurements  to  sin 
would  be   of  much   avail,    if  this  medicine   were   assiduously 


'   See  Cautions  for  Ifie  Tones,  No.  XIX. 
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applied,  and  applied  in  nnadulteratcd  purity ;  and  he  knows 
that  superstition  is  the  specific  poison  which  may  be  the  most 
easily  blended  with  true  religion,  and  which  will  the  most  com- 
pletely destroy  its  efficacy. 

It  is  for  us  then  to  take  heed  that  the  '  light  which  is  in  us 
be  not  darkness ;'  that  our  religion  be  kept  pure  from  the 
noxious  admixture  of  superstition ;  and  it  is  for  us  to  observe 
the  errors  of  others  with  a  view  to  our  own  correction,  and  to 
our  own  preservation,  instead  of  contemplating  '  the  mote  that 
is  in  our  brother^s  eye,  while  Ave  behold  not  the  beam  that  is  in 
our  own  eye.'  Our  conscience,  if  we  carefully  regulate,  and 
diligently  consult  it,  will  be  ready,  after  we  have  seen  and  coii- 
denined  (which  is  no  hard  task)  the  faults  of  our  neighbour,  to 
furnish  us  (where  there  is  need)  with  that  salutary  admonition 
which  the  self- blinded  King  of  Israel  received  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Prophet,  '  Thou  art  the  man." 


'  Essay  (4th  series)  '  On  Superstition.' 
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^I'^RAVEL,  in  tlic  younger  sort,  is  a  part  of  education  ;  in 
-L  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience.  He  that  travelleth  into  a 
country,  before  he  hath  some  entrance  into  the  hmguage,  goeth 
to  school,  and  not  to  travel.  That  young  men  travel  under 
some  tutor,  or  grave  servant,  I  allow'  well ;  so  that  he  be  such 
a  one  that  hath  the  language,  and  hath  been  in  the  country 
before ;  whereby  he  may  be  able  to  tell  them  what  things  are 
worthy  to  be  seen  in  the  country  where  they  go,  what  acquaint- 
ances they  are  to  seek,  what  exercises  or  discipline  the  place 
yieldeth ;  for  else  young  men  shall  go  hooded,  and  look  abroad 
little.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  iu  sea  voyages,  whcie  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea,  men  should  make  diaries; 
but  in  laud-travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  observed,  for  the 
most  part  they  omit  it — as  if  chance  were  fitter  to  be  registered 
than  observation  :  let  diaries,  therefore,  be  brought  in  use.  The 
things  to  be  seen  and  o])served  are  the  courts  of  princes,  espe- 
cially when  they  give  audience  to  ambassadors ;  tiie  courts  of 
justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes;  and  so  of  consistories 
ecclesiastic  ;  the  churches  and  monasteries,  with  the  monuments 
Mhich  are  therein  extant ;  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities 
and  towns;  and  so  the  havens  and  harbours,  antitjuities  and 
ruins,  libraries,  colleges,  disputations  and  lectures,  where  any 
are;  shipping  and  navies;  houses  and  gardens  of  state  and 
pleasure  near  great  cities ;  armories,  arsenals,  magazines,  ex- 
changes, burses,'  warehouses,  exercises  of  horsemanship,  fencing, 
training  of  soldiers,  and  the  like;  comedies,  such  whcreunto 
the  better  sort  of  persons  do  resort ;  treasuries  of  jewels  and 
robes ;  cabinets  and  rarities ;  and,  to  conclude,  whatsoever  is 
memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go— after  all  which,  the 
tutors   or   servants  ought   to   make   diligent    incpiiry.      As  for 


'  Allow.     Approve.     '  The  Ixml  allotreth  the  righteous.' — Psalnu. 

'  Burso.  Exchnnf/e  ;  hourte.  (iic,  callctl  from  the  iiign  of  a  purse  beiup  anciently 
set  over  the  places  where  inenhaiitM  met.)  '  Frutcmitics  and  companies  I  approve 
ofj  such  as  merchiints'  bur$es.' — Burton. 
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triumplis/  masks,  feasts,  Aveddings,  funerals,  capital  executions, 
and  such  shows,  men  need  not  be  put  in  mind  of  them ;  yet 
they  are  not  to  be  neglected.  If  you  Avill  have  a  young  man 
to  put  his  travel  into  a  little  room,  and  in  short  time  to  gather 
much,  this  you  must  do  :  first,  as  was  said,  he  must  have  some 
entrance  into  the  language  before  he  goeth ;  then  he  must  have 
such  a  servant,  or  tutor,  as  knoweth  the  country,  as  was  like- 
wise said ;  let  him  carry  with  him  also  some  card,  or  book, 
describing  the  country  where  he  travelleth,  which  will  be  a 
good  key  to  his  inquiry ;  let  him  keep  also  a  diary ;  let  him  not 
stay  long  in  one  city  or  town,  more  or  less  as  the  place  de- 
serveth,  but  not  long  ;  nay,  when  he  stayeth  in  one  city  or  town, 
let  him  change  his  lodging  from  one  end  and  part  of  the  town 
to  anotlier,  which  is  a  great  adamant"  of  acquaintance ;  let  him 
sequester  himself  from  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and 
diet  in  such  places  where  there  is  good  company  of  the  nation 
where  he  travelleth ;  let  him,  upon  his  removes  from  one  place 
to  another,  procure  recommendation  to  some  person  of  quality 
residing  in  the  place  whither  he  removeth,  that  he  may  use  his 
favour  in  those  things  he  desireth  to  see  or  know;  thus  he  may 
abridge  his  travel  with  much  profit. 

As  for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought  in  travel, 
that  which  is  most  of  all  profitable,  is,  acquaintance  with  the 
secretaries,  and  employed  men  of  ambassadors ;  for  so  in 
travelling  in  one  country  he  shall  suck  the  experience  of 
many.  Let  him  also  see  and  visit  eminent  persons  in  all 
kinds,  which  are  of  great  name  abroad,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  tell  how  the  life  agrceth  with  the  fame.  For  quarrels,  they 
are  with  care  and  discretion  to  be  avoided — they  are  com- 
monly for  mistresses,  healths,  place,  and  words  :  and  let  a  man 
beware  how  he  keepeth  company  with  choleric  and  quarrelsome 
persons ;  for  they  will  engage  him  into"'  their  own  quarrels. 
When  a  traveller  returneth  home,  let  him  not  leave  the  coun- 
tries where  he  hatli  travelled  altogether  behind  him,  but  main- 


'  Triuivii)lis.     Puhlic  shoios  of  any  kind. 

'  Hold  those  justs  and  trmm^hs.' — Shakespere. 
"  Adamant.     For  loadstone. 

'  You  drew  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant.' — Shakespere. 
^  Into.     In.     '  How  much  more  may  education  induce  by  custom  good  habits 
into  a  reasonable  creature.' — Locke. 
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tain  a  convspomlLMice  by  letters  with  those  of  his  actiuaintaiicc 
which  are  of  most  worth  ;  and  let  his  travel  apjjear  ratlu-r  in  his 
discourse,  than  in  his  a[)))arel  or  gesture;  and  in  his  discourse 
let  him  be  rather  advised  in  his  answers,  than  forward  to  tell 
stories  :  and  let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not  change  his  country 
manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts,  but  only  prick  in  some 
flowei-s  of  that'  he  hatli  learned  abroad  into  the  customs  of  his 
own  count  rv. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

*  Travel  in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  education  ;  in  t/ie  elder 
a  part  of  experience.' 

The  well-known  talc  for  young  people,  in  the  Evenings  at 
Hume,  of  '  Eyes  and  no  Eyes/  might  be  ai)plied  to  many 
travellers  of  opposite  habits. 

But  there  are,  moreover,  not  a  few  who  mav  be  said  to  be 
'  one-eyed  '  travellers;  who  sec  a  great  deal  of  some  particuhir 
class  of  objects,  and  are  blind  to  all  others.  One,  for  example, 
will  have  merely  the  eye  of  a  landscape-painter;  another,  of  a 
geologist,  or  a  botanist ;  another,  of  a  politician  ;  and  so  on. 
And  the  way  in  which  some  men's  views  are  in  this  way 
limited,  is  sometimes  very  whimsical.  For  instance — A.  B.  was 
a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  extensive  reading,  especially 
in  ancient  history,  which  was  his  favom'ite  study.  He  travelled 
on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Italy,  with  an  eager  desire 
to  verify  the  localities  of  celebrated  battles  and  other  trausac- 
tious  recorded  by  the  (J  reck  and  Roman  historians:  and  he  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  fixing  on  the  ex.ict  spot  of  almost  every 
feat  performed  by  Hannibal.  And  when  these  researches,  in 
each  place,  were  completed,  he  hurried  away  without  having,  or 
seeking,  any  intercourse  with  any  of  the  people  now  inhabiting 
Italy,  or  tliinking  it  worth  while  to  make  any  inquiries  as  to 
their  character  and   social  condition ;  having  set  out  with   the 
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conviction  that  they  were,  and  ever  must  be,  quite  unworthy  of 
notice ;  and  having,  of  course,  left  Italy  with  the  same  opinion 
on  that  point,  with  which  he  entered  it ;  knowing  as  much  of  its 
inhabitants  as  of  those  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  only,  with  the 
difference  that,  concerning  the  latter,  he  was  aware  of  his  own 
ignorance,  and  had  formed  no  opinion  at  all. 

And  travellers,  who  do  seek  for  knowledge  on  any  point,  are 
to  be  warned  against  hasty  induction  and  rash  generalization, 
and  consequent  presumptuous  conclusions.  For  instance,  a 
lady  who  had  passed  six  weeks  in  Jamaica,  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  whom  she  described  as  eminently  benevolent,  and  remark- 
ably kind  to  his  slaves,  spoke  with  scorn  of  any  one  who  had 
not  heerL  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  doubted  whether  slaves 
were  always  well  treated.  And  Goldsmith,  who  had  travelled  ou 
the  Continent,  decided  that  the  higher  classes  were  better  off  in 
republics,  but  the  lower  classes  in  absolute  monarchies.  Had 
he  lived  a  few  years  longer  he  might  have  seen  the  French 
populace,  goaded  to  madness  by  their  intense  misery  under  the 
monarchy,  rushing  into  that  awful  Revolution. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  at  his  first 
restoration,  a  letter  was  received  (by  a  person  who  afterwards 
regretted  not  having  kept  it  as  a  curious  document)  from  the 
nephew  of  one  of  our  then  ministers,  saying  that  all  the  tra- 
vellers from  France  with  whom  he  had  conversed  agreed  in  the 
conviction  that  the  Bourbon  Government  was  firmly  fixed,  and 
was  daily  gaining  strength.  The  letter  was  dated  ou  the  very 
day  that  Buonaparte  was  sailing  from  Elba !  and  in  a  few 
days  after,  the  Bourbons  were  expelled  without  a  struggle. 
Those  travellers  must  surely  have  belonged  to  the  class  of  the 
one-eyed. 

It  often  happens  that  a  man  seeks,  and  obtains,  much  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  of  the  country  in  which  he  travels, 
but  falls  in  with  oidy  one  particular  set,  whom  he  takes  for 
representatives  of  the  whole  nation.  Accordingly,  to  Bacon's 
admonition  about  procuring  letters  of  introduction,  we  should 
add  a  caution  as  to  the  point  of  'from  ivhom?'  or  else  the  tra- 
veller may  be  consigned,  as  it  were,  to  persons  of  some  particular 
party,  who  will  forivard  him  to  others,  of  their  own  part}-,  in 
the  next  city,  and  so  on  through  the  chief  part  of  Europe.  And 
two    persons   who   may   have    been    thus    treated,   by  those    of 
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opposite  parties,  may  perhaps  nturu  from  eorrcspoiuliug  tours 
with  as  opposite  impressions  of  the  people  of  tlic  countries  they 
have  visited,  as  the  knights  in  the  fable,  of  whom  one  had  seen 
only  the  silver  side  of  the  shield,  and  the  other  only  the  golden. 
Both  wUl  perhaps  record  quite  faithfully  all  they  have  seen 
and  heard ;  and  one  will  have  reported  a  certain  nation  as  full 
of  misery  and  complaint,  and  ripe  for  revolt,  when  the  other 
has  fomid  them  prosperous,  sanguine,  and  enthusiastically 
loyal. 

In  the  days  when  travelling  by  post-chaise  was  common. 
there  were  usually  certain  lities  of  inns  ou  all  the  principal 
roads;  a  series  of  good,  and  a  series  of  inferior  ones,  each  in 
connexion  all  the  way  along ;  so  that  if  you  once  get  into  the 
worse  line,  you  could  not  easily  get  out  of  it  to  the  journey's 
end.  The  '  White  Hart '  of  one  town  would  drive  you — almost 
literally — to  the  '  White  Lion  '  of  the  next ;  and  so  on,  all  the 
way ;  so  that  of  two  travellers  by  post  from  London  to  Exeter 
or  York,  the  one  would  have  had  nothing  but  bad  horses,  bad 
dinners,  and  bad  beds,  and  the  other,  very  good.  This  is  analo- 
gous to  what  befalls  a  traveller  in  any  new  country,  with  respect 
to  the  impressions  he  receives,  if  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
party.  They  consign  him,  as  it  were,  to  those  allied  with  them, 
and  pass  him  on,  from  one  to  another,  all  in  the  same  con- 
nexion, each  showing  him  and  telling  him,  just  what  suits  the 
party,  and  concealing  from  him  everything  else. 

This  is  nowhere  more  the  case  than  in  L'cland ;  from  a  tour 
in  which  two  travellers  will  sometimes  return,  each  faithfully 
reporting  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  and  haWng  been  told 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  truth  on  any  point,  but  only  one 
side  of  the  truth ;  and  the  impressions  received  will  be  perhaps 
quite  opposite.  The  Irish  jaunting-car,  in  which  the  passengers 
sit  back  to  back,  is  a  sort  of  type  of  what  befalls  many  tourists 
in  Ireland.  Each  sees  a  great  deal,  and  reports  faithfully  what 
he  ha-s  seen,  one  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  the  other  on  the 
other.  One  will  have  seen  all  that  is  yreen,  and  the  other,  all 
that  is  orange. 

It  often,  indeed,  happens  that  men  place  themselves  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  in  the  hands  of  a  party.  But  sometimes  they 
arc,  from  one  cau.^e  or  another,  deluded  into  it,  when  they  have 
no   such   thought.      This   sometimes    takes   place   through    the 
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ambiguity  of  words.  For  instance,  if  the  designation  by  which, 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  Protestants  are  usually  known, 
as  distinguished  from  Romanists,  happens  to  be  with  us  the 
title  denoting  a  certain  partij  in  a  Protestant  Church,  a 
foreign  Protestant,  coming  among  us,  or  holding  intercourse 
with  us,  is  likely  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  party 
whom,  from  the  name,  he  supposes  to  comprise  all  who  agree 
with  him  in  religion. 


ESSAY   XIX.     OF  EMPIRE. 

I  r  is  II  miserable  state  of  mind  to  have  few  things  to  desire 
A  and  many  things  to  fear;  and  yet  tliat  eommonly  is  the  case 
with  kings,  who  being  at  the  highest,  want  matter  of  desire, 
whieh  makes  their  minds  more  hmguishing,  and  have  many 
representations  of  perils  and  shadows,  whieh  make  their  minds 
the  less  clear :  and  this  is  one  reason  also  of  that  eliect  whieh 
the  Scripture  speaketh  of,  '  That  the  king's  heart  is  inscrutable  ;" 
for  multitude  of  jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  predominant  desire, 
that  shoulil  mar>hal  and  put  in  order  all  the  rest,  makcth  any 
man's  heart  hard  to  find  or  sound.  Hence  it  comes  likewise, 
that  princes  many  times  make  themselves  desires,  and  set  their 
hearts  upon  toys ;  sometimes  upon  a  building ;  sometimes  upon 
erecting  of  an  Order;  sometimes  upon  the  advancing  of  a 
person;  sometimes  upon  obtaining  e.xccllency  in  some  art,  or 
feat  of  the  hand— as  Nero  for  playing  on  the  harp ;  Domitian 
for  certainty  of  the  hand  with  the  arrow ;  Commodus  for  play- 
ing at  fence ;  Caracalla  for  driving  chariots ;  and  the  like.  This 
seemeth  incredible  unto  those  that  know  not  the  principle,  that 
the  mind  of  Man  is  more  cheered  and  refreshed  by  profiting  in 
small  things,  than  by  standing  at  a  stay-  in  great.  We  sec  also 
that  kmgs  that  have  been  fortunate  conquerors  in  their  first 
years,  it  being  not  possible  for  them  to  go  forward  inlinitcly, 
but  that  they  must  have  some  check  or  arrest  in  their  fortunes, 
turn  in  their  latter  years  to  be  superstitious  and  melancholy  ; 
as  did  Alexander  the  Great,  Uioclcsian,  and  in  our  memory 
Charles  \.  ;  and  others ;  for  he  that  is  used  to  go  forward,  and 
findeth  a  sto[),  falleth  out  of  his  own  favour,  and  is  not  the 
thing  he  was. 

To  speak  now  of  the  true  temper'  of  empire,  it  is  a  thing 
rare  and  hard  to  keep,  for  both  temper  and  distemper  consist 
of  contraries;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  mingle  contraries,  another 


'  Pror.  XXV.  3. 

»  SUiiid  at  a  stay.      To  stand  ,tUl ;   not  to  advance.     'Affaire  of  state  sccim.l 
mtlier  to  xtand  at  a  slay  tliun  to  advance  or  <lf«liiie.' — Hat/ward. 

»  Temper.     Due  balance  of  qualities.     •  Health  itwif  is  but  a  kind  of  teyni>er, 
gotten  and  preservctl  by  a  convenient  mixture  of  contrarieties.'— .-fri«<An/y^ 
'  Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper  {'—Sliakespcre. 
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to  interchange  them.  The  answer  of  Apollonius  to  Vespasian 
is  full  of  excellent  instruction.  Vespasian  asked  him,  '  What 
was  Nero's  overthrow  V  He  answered,  '  Nero  could  touch  and 
tune  the  harp  well,  but  in  government  sometimes  he  used  to 
wind  the  pins  too  high,  sometimes  to  let  them  down  too  low;'^ 
and  certain  it  is,  that  nothing  destroyeth  authority  so  much  as 
the  iinequal  and  untimely  interchange,  of  power  pressed  too  far, 
and  relaxed  too  much. 

This  is  true,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  these  latter  times  in  princes' 
affairs,  is  rather  fine  deliveries,  and  shiftings  of  dangers  and 
mischiefs,  when  they  are  near,  than  solid  and  grounded  courses 
to  keep  them  aloof;  but  this  is  but  to  try  masteries  with  for- 
tune; and  let  men  beware  how  they  neglect  and  suffer  matter 
of  trouble  to  be  prepared ;  for  no  man  can  forbid  the  spark,  nor 
tell  whence  it  may  come.  The  difficulties  in  princes'  business 
are  many  and  great,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  often  in  their 
own  mind ;  for  it  is  common  with  princes  (saitli  Tacitus)  to  will 
contradictories  :  *  Sunt  plerumque  regum  voluntates  vehementes, 
et  inter  se  contrarise.'-  For  it  is  the  solecism  of  power  to  think 
to  command  the  end,  and  yet  not  to  endure  the  mean.^ 

Kings  have  to  deal  with  their  neighbours,  their  wives,  their 
children,  their  prelates  or  clergy,  their  nobles,  their  second 
nobles  or  gentlemen,  their  merchants,  their  commons,  and  their 
men  of  war  ;^  and  from  all  these  arise  dangers,  if  care  a^d  cir- 
cumspection be  not  used. 

First,  for  their  neighbours,  there  can  no  general  rule  be 
given  (the  occasions  are  so  variable),  save  one  which  ever 
holdeth — which  is,  that  princes  do  keep  due  sentinel,  that  none 
of  their  neighbours  do  overgrow  so  (by  increase  of  territory,  by 
embracing  of  trade,  by  approaches,  or  the  like),  as'^  they  become 
more  able  to  annoy  them  than  they  were ;  and  this  is  generally 
the  w^ork  of  standing  councils  to  foresee  and  to  hinder  it. 
During  that  triumvirate  of  kings.  King  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 


1  Philost.      nt.  Apoll.  Tyan.  v.  28. 

-  'The  will  of  kings  is,  for  the  most  part,  vehement  and  inconsistent.' — Sallust, 
B.J.  113.     (Not  Tacitus.) 

^  Mean.  Means.  '  The  virtuous  conversation  of  Christians  was  a  »«ea»  to  work 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  Christ.' — Hooker. 

■*  Men  of  war  (now  only  applied  to  ships).  Warriors  i  soldier.i.  'And  Saul 
set  him  over  tlie  men  of  war.' — i  8am.  xviii.  5. 

•'  As.     Thai.     See  page  23. 
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Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  and  Cliarlos  V.,  emperor,  there  \vas 
such  a  watch  kept  tluit  none  of  the  three  couhl  win  a  pahn'  of 
ground,  but  the  other  two  wouUl  straightways^  bahince  it,  cither 
by  confederation,  or,  if  need  were,  by  a  war,  and  woukl  not  in 
any  wise  take  up  peace  at  interest ;  and  the  like  was  done  by 
that  league  (which  Ciuieciardine  saith  was  the  security  of  Italy), 
made  between  Ferdiuando,  king  of  Naples,  Lorenzius  Medices, 
and  Ludovicus  Sforsa,  potentates,  the  one  of  Florence,  the  other 
of  Milan.  Neither  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  schoolmen  to 
be  received,  that  a  war  cannot  justly  be  made,  but  npon  a 
precedent^  injury  or  provocation ;  for  there  is  no  question  but 
a  just  fear  of  an  imminent  danger,  though  there  be  no  blow 
given,  is  a  lawful  cause  of  war. 

For  their  wives,  there  are  cruel  examples  of  them.  Trivia 
is  infamed'  for  the  poisoning  of  her  husband;  lloxolana,  Soly- 
nian's  wife,  was  the  destruction  of  that  renowned  prince.  Sultan 
Musta[)ha,  and  otherwise  troubled  his  house  and  succession ; 
Edward  II.  of  England's  queen  had  the  principal  hand  in  the 
deposing  and  murder  of  her  husband.  This  kind  of  danger  is 
then  to  be  feared  chieHy  when  the  wives  have  plots  for  the 
raising  of  their  own  children,  or  else  that  they  be  advoutrcsses.^ 

For  their  children,  the  tragedies  likewise  of  dangers  from 
them  have  been  many ;  and  generally  the  entering  of  the 
fathers  into  suspicion  of  their  children  hath  been  ever  unfor- 
tunate. The  destruction  of  Mustapha  (that  we  named  before) 
was  so  fatal  to  Solyman's  line,  as  the  succession  of  the  Turks 
frora  Solyman  until  this  day  is  suspected  to  be  untrue,  and  of 
strange  blood,  for  that  Selymus  II.  was  thought  to  be  supposi- 


'  Piilm.     Hand's  breadth.     'The  pulni,  or  liaiid's  brLudlh,   i.s  a  twcnty-tburtli 
part  of  the  stature.' — Holder. 
'  Straightway 8.      Immedialeli/. 

'  Like  to  a  ship  that  havinp  'scap'd  a  tempest. 
Is  slrairfhticnif  claiin'd  and  hoarded  witli  a  pinite.' — Shakexpere. 

•  Preceilent.     Preceding. 

'  I)o  it  at  once, 
Or  thy  precedent  s<t\  iti-s  are  all 
Hut  ucciduutri  unpurpfxsed.' — Shakexpere. 

*  Infamed.     iHfamous.     '  \\liosoever  for  auy  offence  he  in/anted,  hy  thuir  cars 
hnng  ringH  of  giild.' — .SVr  T.  More. 

'  Advoutress.     Adulteress.     (So  called  from  breach  of  the  marriage-vow.) 
'  In  adcoutri/ 
God's  cour.naudmcuts  brcsik.' — Song,  1550. 
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titious.  The  destruction  of  Crispus,  a  young  prince  of  rare 
towardness/  by  Constantinus  the  Great,  his  father,  was  in  like 
manner  fatal  to  his  house,  for  both  Constantinus  and  Constance, 
his  sons,  died  violent  deaths ;  and  Constantius,  his  other  son, 
did  little  better,  who  died,  indeed  of  sickness,  but  after  that 
Julianus  had  taken  arms  against  him.  The  destruction  of 
Demetrius,  son  to  Philip  II.  of  JNIacedon,  turned  upon  the 
father,  who  died  of  repentance  :  and  many  like  examples  there 
are,  but  few  or  none  where  the  fathers  had  good  by  such 
distrust,  except  it  were  where  the  sons  were  in  open  arms 
against  them,  as  was  Selymus  I.  against  Bajazet,  and  the  three 
sons  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  England. 

For  their  prelates,  when  they  are  proud  and  great,  there  is 
also  danger  from  them ;  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  Anselmus  and 
Thomas  Beckett,  archbishops  of  Canterbmy,  who,  with  their 
crosiers,  did  almost  try  it  with  the  king's  sword ;  and  yet  they 
had  to  deal  with  stout  and  haughty  kings — William  Rufus, 
Henry  I.,  and  Henry  II.  The  danger  is  not  from  that  estate,- 
but  where  it  hath  a  dependence  of  foreign  authority,  or  where 
the  churchmen  come  in  and  are  elected,  nOt  by  the  collation  of 
the  king,  or  particular  patrons,  but  by  the  people. 

For  their  nobles,  to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  it  is  not  amiss ; 
but  to  depress  them  may  make  a  king  more  absolute,  but  less 
safe,  and  less  able  to  perform  anything  that  he  desires.  I  have 
noted  it  in  my  history  of  King  Henry  YII.  of  England,  who 
depressed  his  nobility,  whereupon  it  came  to  pass,  that  his  times 
were  full  of  difficulties  and  troubles ;  for  the  nobility,  though 
they  continued  loyal  luito  him,  yet  did  they  not  co-operate  with 
him  in  his  business— so  that  in  eft'ect  he  was  fain^  to  do  all 
things  himself. 

For  their  second  nobles,  there  is  not  much  danger  from  them, 
being  a  body  dispersed:  they  may  sometimes  discourse  high, 
but  that  doth  little  hurt;  besides,  they  are  a  counterpoise  to 
the  higher  nobility,  that  they  grow  not  too  potent ;  and,  lastly, 


^  Towardness.     Docility.     '  He  proved  in  his  youth  a  personage  of  great  toward- 
ness,  and  such  as  no  small  hope  of  him  was  co\\ce\\eA..'—lIolinshed. 

2  Estate.      Order  of  men.     'All  the  estate  of  the  elders.'— olc^*  xxii.  5. 

3  Fain.      Comjjelled ;  constrained.      '  Whosoever  will  hear,  he  shall  lind  God ; 
whosoever  will  study  to  know,  shall  be  also  fain  to  believe.' — Hooker. 

'  I  was  fain  to  forswear  it.' — Shakespere. 
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being  the  most  immediate  in  authority  uith  the  common  peopk', 
tliey  do  best  temper  popular  eommotions. 

For  their  merchants,  they  are  vena  porta,^  and  if  they  flouri>l» 
not,  a  kingdom  may  have  good  limbs,  but  will  have  empty  veins, 
and  nourish  little.  Taxes  and  imposts  upon  them  do  seldom 
good  to  the  king's  revenue,  for  that  which  he  wins  in  the 
hundred'  he  loseth  in  the  shire:  the  particular  rates  being 
increased,  but  the  total  bulk  of  trading  rather  decreased. 

For  their  commons,  there  is  little  danger  from  them,  except 
it  be  where  they  have  great  and  potent  heads,  or  where  you 
meddle  with  the  point  of  religion,  or  their  customs,  or  means 
of  life. 

For  their  men  of  war,  it  is  a  dangerous  state  where  they  live 
and  remain  in  a  Body,  and  are  used  to  donatives,  whereof  we 
see  examples  in  the  janizaries,  and  prctorian  bands  of  Rome ; 
but  trainings  of  men,  and  arming  them,  in  several  places,  and 
under  several  commanders,  and  without  donatives,  are  things 
of  defence,  and  no  danger. 

Princes  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which  cause  good  or  evil 
times,  and  which  have  much  veneration,  but  no  rest.  All 
precepts  concerning  kings  arc  in  efiect  comprehended  in  those 
two  remembrances:^  '  Memento  quod  es  homo,'  and  '  Memento 
quod  es  Deus,'  or  '  vice  Dei' — the  one  bridlcth  their  power, 
and  the  other  their  will. 

AXTITHETA  ON  EMriRE. 

Pbo.  Coxtra. 

•  Felicitate  frui,  magnum  bonnm  c^^t ;  '  Quam    miscrum,    habere    nil    fere, 

■ed  earn  ct  aliia  impertiri  posse,  adbuc  quod  appetus ;  iutinita,  qua>  metuas. 

majiu.  '  llijic  wretched  is  /w  who  has  hanfh/ 

'  To    enjoy    happiness    is     a    great  anything   to  hope,  and   many  things  to 

good :    hut  to  he  ahle  to  confer  it  also  fear.' 
on  others  i*  a  greater  still.' 


'  •  Tbe  great  vein  of  the  body.' 

'  Ilundretl.  A  dirision  of  a  coiinti/.  '  Landn  taken  from  the  enemv  were 
divided  into  centuries  or  hundreds,  and  distributed  amongst  the  soldiers.' — 
ArhHthHot. 

'  '  Remember  that  thou  art  man,'  and  '  Itcmcmbcr  that  thou  art  God — or  God'n 
▼ice-gercnt.' 
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ANNOTxiTIONS. 

Some  persons,  pretending  to  superior  acuteness^  are  accus- 
tomed to  represent  the  Sovereign,  under  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, as  a  mere  cypher, — a  kind  of  puppet,  moving  as  the  strings 
are  pulled,  and  possessing  the  semblance  of  power  without  any 
real  power.  The  Sovereign,  they  say,  though  called  '  Supreme/ 
can  do  nothing  without  his  Ministers,  who  are  virtually 
elected  by  the  people,  since  no  Minister  can  hold  office  for 
more  than  a  very  short  time,  without  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  the  members  of  which  are  dependent  on  the 
will  of  their  constituents.  The  only  difference,  therefore,  they 
say,  between  our  Government  and.  that  of  the  United  States, 
is  that  they  elect  their  Premier  (under  the  title  of  President) 
once  in  four  years,  and  we,  as  often  as  we  think  fit. 

This,  by  the  way,  would  of  itself  constitute  a  difference  of 
no  small  importance ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  or  the 
principal  one.  When,  indeed,  it  happens  that  the  public  will 
is  nearly  unanimous — that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
nation  are  bent  on  some  point  of  policy,  or  on  the  appointment 
or  the  exclusion  of  a  certain  Ministry,  a  compliance  with  their 
will  is  unavoidable.  But  in  all  cases  (and  these  are  the  more 
numerous)  in  which  there  is  a  division  in  the  popular  will,  and 
the  opponents  and  supporters  of  certain  measures  or  men  are 
nearly  equal,  the  Sovereign  has,  as  it  were,  the  casting  voice, 
and  can  decide  freely  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Not 
only  when  there  is  ^  j^erfect  equality  of  strength  between  two 
aspirants  to  office,  can  the  Sovereign  cliuse  whichever  he  will ; 
but  he  can  even  bring  into  office  and  retain  in  office  a  Ministry 
which,  if  the  question  had  been  put  to  the  vote  in  a  popular 
election,  would  have  been  in  a  minority^  though  a  very  large 
minority. 

There  have  been  in  the  United  States  several  elections  of 
President,  in  which  the  candidates  were  so  nearly  equal^  that 
no  one  can  doubt  that  if  the  Americans  had  had  the  same 
constitution  as  ours,  the  Sovereign  might  have  fixed  on  either 
as  Premier.  Now,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  practical 
importance;    and  whether  it  be  thought  a  good  or  an  evil  that 
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our  Sovereign  should  have  sueli  a  power,  that  lie  does  possess 
it,  and  that  it  is  no  trifle,  is  evident. 

If,  therefore,  our  Sovereign  is  to  be  aecounted  a  cypher,  it 
must  be,  not  in  the  sense  in  whieh  that  metaphor  is  ordinarily 
applied,  but  in  a  strietcr  sense.  A  cypher, — a  mere  round  0, — 
stands  for  nothing  by  itself:  but  adds  tenfold  to  whatever 
figures  are  plaeed  before  it.  And  even  so,  our  Sovereign,  if 
standing  alone,  and  at  variance  in  his  political  views  with  all 
his  subjects,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  is  powerless ;  but  as  a  sup- 
porter  of  this  or  of  that  person,  party,  or  mcasui*e,  that  may 
be  favoured  by  a  considerable  portion  of  his  subjects,  he  may 
give  tiic  preponderance  to  either.  5  is  less  than  6  ;  but  50 
—  5,  with  a  cypher  added — is  more. 

And  after  all,  the  same  kind  of  check  (in  a  minor  degree, 
and  in  a  less  convenient  form)  on  the  power  of  the  Sovereign 
must  exist  even  under  a  despotism.  No  despot  can  long 
govern  completely  against  the  will  of  nearly  all  those  of  his 
subjects — whether  the  People  or  the  Army — who  possess 
the  physical  force.  A  Dey  in  Barbary  must  have  some — 
and  these  not  inconsiderable  in  number — to  execute  his 
commands.  lie  may,  however,  go  on  misgoverning  longer  than 
a  constitutional  king  could  do ;  and  the  check  comes  at  last, 
not  in  the  shape  of  a  remonstrance,  on  which  he  might  amend, 
but  of  a  bowstring  or  a  dagger. 

On  the  whole,  the  degree,  and  the  kind  of  regal  power,  and  of 
check  to  that  power,  existing  luider  our  constitution,  are  what 
the  most  judicious  will  perceive  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  give 
steadiness  to  an  administration,  and  to  moderate  the  violence 
of  political  agitations  in  the  most  effectual  way  that  is  consistent 
with  the  liberty  we  enjoy. 


ESSAY  XX.     OF  COUNSEL. 

THE  greatest  trust  between  man  and  man,  is  the  trust  of 
giving  counsel ;  for  in  other  confidences  men  commit  the 
parts  of  hfe,  their  lands,  their  goods,  their  children,  their 
credit,  some  particular  affair ;  but  to  such  as  they  make  their 
counsellors  they  commit  the  whole — by  how  much  the  more 
they  arc  obliged  to  all  faith  and  integrity.  The  wisest  princes 
need  not  think  it  any  diminution  to  their  greatness,  or  deroga- 
tion to  their  sufficiency,  to  rely  upon  counsel.  God  himself  is 
not  without,  but  hath  made  it  one  of  the  great  names  of  the 
blessed  Son,  the  '  Counsellor.'^  Solomon  hath  pronounced  that 
'  in  counsel  is  stability.'-  Things  will  have  their  first  or  second 
agitation  ;  if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
they  will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune,  and  be  full  of 
inconstancy,  doing  and  undoing,  like  the  reeling  of  a  drunken 
man.  Solomon's  son  found  the  force  of  counsel,  as  his  father 
saw  the  necessity  of  it :  for  the  beloved  kingdom  of  God  was 
first  rent  and  broken  by  ill  counsel — upon  which  counsel  there 
are  set  for  our  instruction  the  two  marks  whereby  bad  counsel 
is  for  ever  best  discerned,  that  it  was  young  counsel,  for  the 
persons,  and  violent  counsel,  for  the  matter. 

The  ancient  times  do  set  forth  in  figure  both  the  incorpora- 
tion and  inseparable  conjunction  of  counsel  with  Kings,  and 
the  wise  and  politic  use  of  counsel  by  Kings ;  the  one,  in  that 
they  say  Jupiter  did  marry  Metis,  which  signifieth  counsel, 
whereby  they  intend  that  sovereignty  is  married  to  counsel ;  the 
other  in  that  which  foUoweth,  which  was  thus : — they  say,  after 
Jupiter  was  married  to  ISIetis,  she  conceived  by  him  and  was 
with  child,  but  Jupiter  suffered  her  not  to  stay  till  she  brought 
forth,  but  ate  her  up,  whereby  he  became  himself  with  child, 
and  Avas  delivered  of  Pallas  armed  out  of  his  head."*  Which 
monstrous  fable  contaiueth  a  secret  of  empire  how  kings  are  to 
make  use  of  their  counsel  of  state — that  first,  they  ought  to 
refer  matters  unto  them,  which  is  the  first  begetting  or  impreg- 
nation :  but  when  they  are  elaborate,  moulded,  and  shaped  in 


1  Isaiah  ix.  6.  =  Frov.  xx.  i8.  ^  Hesiod.  Theog.  886. 
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the  womb  of  tl»eir  couiu-il,  and  grow  ripe  and  ready  to  be 
brouglit  forth,  that  tht-n  they  sutler  not  their  eouncil  to  go 
through  with  the  resolution'  and  direetion,  as  if  it  depended  on 
tlicm,  but  take  the  matter  baek  into  their  own  liands,  and  make 
it  appear  to  the  world,  that  the  decrees  and  final  directions 
(which,  because  they  come  forth  with  prudence  and  power,  are 
rcscml)led  to  Pallas  armed)  proceeded  from  themselves,  and  not 
only  from  their  authority,  but  (the  more  to  add  reputation  to 
tlicmsclves)  from  their  head  and  device. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  inconveniences  of  counsel,  and 
of  the  remedies.  The  inconveniences  that  have  been  noted 
in  calling  and  using  counsel,  are  three  : — first,  the  revealing 
of  affairs,  whereby  they  become  less  secret ;  secondly,  the 
weakening  of  the  authority  of  princes,  as  if  they  were  less 
of  themselves;  thirdly,  the  danger  of  Ijcing  unfaithfully  coun- 
selled, and  more  for  the  good  of  them  that  counsel,  than 
i  of  him  that  is  counselled — for  which  inconveniences,  the  doc- 
trine of  Italy,  and  practice  of  France,  in  some  kings'  times, 
liath  introduced  cabinet  councils — a  remedy  worse  than  the 
disease. 

As  to  secrecy,  princes  are  not  bound  to  communicate  all 
matters  with  all  counsellors,  but  may  extract  and  select — 
neither  is  it  necessary,  that  he  that  consultcth  what  he  should 
do,  should  declare  what  he  will  do  ;  but  let  princes  beware  that 
the  unsecreting"  of  theii'  affairs  comes  not  from  themselves  :  and 
as  for  cabinet  councils,  it  may  be  their  motto,  '  Plenus  rimaruui 
sura.''  One  futile'  person,  that  maketh  it  his  glory  to  tell,  will 
do  more  hurt  than  many  that  know  it  their  duty  to  conceal.  It 
.  is  true  there  be  some  affairs  which  require  extreme  secrecy, 
which  will  hardly  go  beyond  one  or  two  persons  besides  the 
king — neither  are  those  counsels  unprospcrous, — for,  besides  the 


'  Rcaolation.      TIhoI  deci-ition. 

'  r  the  progresit  of  this  business, 
Ere  a  detcnninate  rexolulion. 
The  bitthopii  did  nHjuirc  a  resiiitc' — Shakf^p-re. 

*  Unsecreting.      Tk«  ditclosiug ;    the  dieuljini/.     Shakosperc  has  the  adjcolivc 
'  nnsecret :' 

'  Why  have  I  blabbtHl  ?     Who  should  bo  true  to  n« 
When  we  are  so  unsccrct  to  oursiclvw  ':' — Shake*pere. 

*  'Full  of  chink:*  am  I."— Tor.  Eun.  1.  1 1,  2.3. 

*  Futile.     Talkatice.     See  pugc  63. 
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secrecy,  they  commonly  go  on  constantly  in  one  spirit  of  direc- 
tion withont  distraction ;  but  then  it  must  be  a  prudent  king, 
such  as  is  able  to  grind  with  a  hand-mill — and  those  inward' 
counsellors  had  need  also  be  wise  men,  and  especially  true  and 
trusty  to  the  king's  ends,  as  it  was  with  King  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  who  in  his  greatest  business  imparted  himself  to  none, 
except  it  were  to  Morton  and  Fox. 

For  weakness  of  authority  the  fable  showeth  the  remedy — 
nay,  the  majesty  of  kings  is  rather  exalted  than  diminished 
when  they  are  in  the  chair  of  council, — neither  was  there  ever 
prince  bereaved  of  his  dependencies  by  his  council,  except  where 
there  hath  been  either  an  over-greatness  in  one  counsellor,  or 
an  over-strict  combination  in  divers,"-'  which  are  things  soon 
found  and  holpcn.^ 

For  the  last  inconvenience,  that  men  will  counsel  with  an 
eye  to  themselves  ;  certainly,  '  Non  inveniet  fidem  super  ter- 
ram,'Ms  meant  of  the  nature  of  times,  and  not  of  all  particular 
persons.  There  be  that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and 
plain  and  direct,  not  crafty  and  involved — let  princes,  above  all, 
draw  to  themselves  such  natures.  Besides,  counsellors  are  not 
commonly  so  united  but  that  one  counsellor  keepeth  sentinel 
over  another ;  so  that  if  any  counsel  out  of  faction  or  private 
ends,  it  commonly  comes  to  the  king's  ear  :  but  the  best  remedy 
is,  if  princes  know  their  counsellors,  as  well  as  their  counsellors 
know  them : — 

'  Principis  est  virtus  maxima  nosse  suos.'^ 

And  on  the  other  side,  counsellors  should  not  be  too  specula- 
tive into  their  sovereign's  person.  The  true  composition  of  a 
counsellor  is,  rather  to  be  skilful  in  their  master's  business  than  Ji 
in  his  nature ;  for  then  he  is  like  to  advise  him,  and  not  to  feed 
his  humour.  It  is  of  singular  use  to  princes  if  they  take  the 
opinions  of  their  council  both  separately  and  together ;  for  pri- 
vate opinion  is  more  free,  but  opinion  before  others  is  more 
reverend.     In  private,  men  are  more  bold  in  their  own  humours. 


'  Inward.     Intimate.     'All  my  inward  friends  abhorred  me.' — Job  xix.  19. 
^  Divers.     Several  ;  sundry. 

'Divers  new  opinions,  diverse  and  dangerous.' — ShaJcespere. 
^  Holpen.     Belped.     '  They  shall  be  hoJxien  with  a  little  help.' — Dan.  xi.  34, 
■*  '  He  will  not  find  faith  upon  the  eAvth.'— Lulce  xviii.  18. 
*  '  The  greatest  virtue  of  a  prince  is  to  know  his  man.' 
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and,  ill  consort,'  men  arc  more  obnoxious  to  others'  humours, 
therefore  it  is  good  to  take  both — and  of  the  inferior  sort, 
rather  in  private  to  preserve  freedom, — of  tlie  greater,  rather  in 
consort  to  preserve  respeet.  It  is  in  vain  for  princes  to  take 
counsel  eoncerning  matters,  if  they  take  no  counsel  likewise 
concerning  persons — for  all  matters  are  as  dead  images,  and  the 
life  of  the  execution  of  affairs  resteth  in  the  good  choice  of 
persons ;  neither  is  it  enough  to  consult  concerning  persons, 
'  secundum  genera'-'  as  in  an  idea  of  mathematical  description, 
what  the  kind  and  character  of  the  person  should  be ;  for  the 
greatest  errors  are  committed,  and  the  most  judgment  is  shown, 
in  the  choice  of  individuals.  It  was  tr\dy  said,  '  Optimi  con- 
siliarii  niortui" — '  Books  will  speak  plain  when  counsellors 
blanch,'  therefore  it  is  good  to  be  convci-sant  in  them,  specially 
the  books  of  such  as  themselves  have  been  the  actors  upon  the 
stage. 

The  councils  at  this  day  in  most  places  arc  but  familiar 
meetings,  where  matters  arc  rather  talked  on  than  debated ; 
and  they  rini  too  swift  to  the  order  or  act  of  council.  It  were 
I  better  that,  in  causes  of  weight,  the  matter  were  propounded 
I  one  day,  and  not  spoken  to  till  next  day,  *  in  nocte  consilium ;" 
80  was  it  done  in  the  commission  of  union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  which  was  a  grave  and  orderly  assembly.  I 
commend  set  days  for  petitions  ;  for  both  it  gives  the  suitors 
more  certainty  for  their  attendance,  and  it  frees  the  meetings 
for  matters  of  estate,^  that  they  may  '  hoc  agere.'"  In  choice 
of  committees  for  ripening  business  for  the  council,  it  is  better 
to  ehusc  indifferent^  persons,  than  to  make  an  indiffcrcncy  by 
putting  in  those  that  are  strong  on  both  sides.  I  commend 
also  standing  commissions ;    as  for  trade,  for  treasure,  for  war. 


'  Conaort.      Assembly ;  council. 

'  In  one  consort  there  sat, 
Cruel  Revenge,  and  nuicorous  Despite, 
Disloyal  Treason,  and  heart -huniiiijj  Hate.' — Spenser. 

'  'According  to  their  kinds.'  '  'The  dead  are  the  best  counsellors.' 

*  '  In  night  is  co\ini»el.' 

*  .Matt.n<    of  estate.      PuhNc  affairs.     '  I  hear  her  tidk  of  matters  of  estate, 
•nd  the  Senate.' — Ben  Jonson. 

'  'Do  this  one  thing.' 

'    Indifl'ercnt.      yeutral ;  not  inclined  to  one  side  more  than  anothrr. 
'  Cato  knows  neither  of  them, 
Indifferent  in  bia  choice  to  sleep  or  die.' — Addison. 
O  2 
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for  suits,  for  some  provinces ;  for  where  there  be  divers  par- 
ticular councils,  and  but  one  council  of  estate  (as  it  is  in  Spain), 
they  are,  in  effect,  no  more  than  standing  commissions,  save' 
that  they  have  greater  authority.  Let  such  as  are  to  inform 
councils  out  of  their  particular  professions  (as  lawyers,  seamen, 
niiutmen,-  and  the  like),  be  first  heard  before  committees,  and 
then,  as  occasion  serves,  before  the  council ;  and  let  them  not 
come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribunitious  manner,  for  that  is  to 
clamour^  councils,  not  to  inform  them.  A  long  table  and  a 
square  table,  or  seats  about  the  walls,  seem  things  of  form,  but 
are  things  of  substance ;  for  at  a  long  table,  a  few  at  the  upper 
end,  in  effect,  sway  all  the  business ;  but  in  the  other  form 
there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellors'  opinions  that  sit  lower. 
A  king,  when  he  presides  in  council,  let  him  beware  how  he 
opens  his  own  inclination  too  much  in  that  Avhich  he  pro- 
poundethj  for  else  counsellors  will  but  take  the  wind  of  him, 
aud  instead  of  giving  free  counsel,  will  sing  him  a  song  of 
^  placebo.'^ 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'//  is  better  to  chuse  indifferent  j^ersons,  than  to  make  an  indif- 
ferency  by  putting  in  those  tliat  are  strong  on  both  sides' 

Bacon  is  licre  speaking  of  committees ;  but  there  is,  in  refe- 
rence to  all  legislative  assemblies  a  very  general  apprehension  of 
a  complete  preponderance  of  some  extreme  party;  which  arises, 
I  conceive,  from  not  taking  into  account  the  influence  which,  in 
every  assembly,  and  every  society,  is  always  exercised  (except  in 
some  few  eases  of  verv  extraordinarv  excitement,  and  almost  of 


^  Save.  Except.  '  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes,  save  one.' — • 
2  Cor.  xi. 

"  ]\Iintman.  Skilled  in  coinage.  '  He  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be  some  great 
ovcrmatcli  for  this  estate,  is  no  good  mintman,  but  takes  greatness  of  kingdom? 
according  to  tlieir  bulk  and  currency,  and  not  after  their  inti-insic  vahie.' — Bacon's 
War  ivith  Spain. 

"  Clamour.     To  stun  icitk  noise.     (Rarely  used  as  an  active  verb.) 
'  Clamour  your  tongues.' — ShaJcespere. 

■•  Placebo.     I  will  please.     Used  to  denote  anything  soothing. 
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temporary  di>orgauiz:ition)  bv  those  who  arc  in  a  minority. 
On  this  suhject  I  take  leave  to  extract  a  passage  from  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ.^ 

'  It  might  appear  at  first  sight — and  sucli  is  usually  the 
cxj)cctatiou  of  a  child  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  of  all  those 
Mho  are  deHcient  in  an  intelligent  study  of  history,  or  observa- 
tion of  what  is  passing  in  the  Avorld, — that  whatever  party 
might  in  any  meeting  or  in  any  community,  obtain  a  wajoritti, 
or  in  whatever  other  way,  a  sujierioritij,  would  be  certain  to 
carry  out  their  own  principles  to  the  utmost,  with  a  total  dis- 
regard of  all  the  rest ;  so  that  in  a  senate  for  instance,  con- 
sisting, suppose,  of  loo  members,  a  majority,  whether  of 
51  to  49,  or  of  70  to  30,  or  of  95  to  5,  would  proceed  in  all 
respects  as  if  the  others  had  no  existence :  and  that  no  mutual 
concessions  or  compromises  could  take  place  except  between 
parties  exactly  balanced.  In  like  manner  a  person  wholly 
ignorant  of  mcclianics  might  suppose  that  a  body  acted  on  by 
several  unequal  forces  in  different  directions  would  obey  alto- 
gether the  strongest,  and  would  move  in  the  direction  of  that ; 
instead  of  moving,  as  we  know  it  ordinarily  does,  in  a  direction 
not  coinciding  with  any  one  of  them. 

'  And  experience  shows  that  in  human  affairs  as  well  as  in 
Mechanics,  such  expectations  are  not  well  founded.  If  no 
tolerably  wise  and  good  mea.sures  were  ever  carried  except  in 
an  assembly  where  there  was  a  complete  predominance  of  men 
sufficiently  enlightened  and  public-spirited  to  have  a  decided 
preference  for  those  measures  above  all  others,  the  world  would, 
1  conceive,  be  much  worse  governed  than  it  really  is. 

'  Xo  doubt,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  judicious  and  patriotic 
individuals,  the  better  for  the  community;  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  appointment  of  Providence  that  the  prejudices,  and  pa.ssions, 
and  interests  of  different  men  should  be  so  various  as  not  only 
to  keep  one  another  somewhat  in  check,  but  often  to  bring 
about,  or  greatly  help  to  bring  about,  mixed  results,  often  far 
preferable  to  anything  devised  or  aimed  at  by  any  of  the 
parties. 

*  The  British  Constitution,  for  instance,  no  intelligent  reader 


•  Kingdom  of  Chr'ul.     4th  editiun,  Appendix  to  Ea«ay  II.  note  0,  pp.  348,  341;, 
351.  35^- 
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of  history  would  regard  as  wholly  or  chiefly  the  work  of  men 
fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  a  government  so  mixed  and 
balanced.  It  was  in  great  measure  the  result  of  the  efforts, 
partially  neutralizing  each  other,  of  men  who  leaned,  more  or 
less,  some  of  them  towards  pure  Monarchy,  and  others  towards 
Republicanism.  And  again,  though  no  one  can  doubt  how 
great  an  advance  (it  is  as  yet  only  an  advance)  of  the  principle 
of  religious  toleration,  and  of  making  a  final  appeal  to  Scrij)tvre 
alone,  is  due  to  the  Reformation,  yet  the  Reformers  were  slow 
in  embracing  these  principles.  They  were  at  first  nearly  as 
much  disposed  as  their  opponents  to  force  their  own  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  on  every  one,  and  to  call  in  the  magistrate 
to  suppress  heresy  by  force.  But  not  being  able  to  agree 
among  themselves  whose  interpretation  of  Scripture  should  be 
received  as  authoritative,  and  wlio  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
sword  that  was  to  extirpate  heresy,  compromises  and  mutual 
concessions  gradually  led  more  and  more  to  the  practical 
adoption  of  principles  whose  theoretical  truth  and  justice  is, 
even  yet,  not  universally  perceived. 

'  And  similar  instances  may  be  found  in  every  part  of  history. 
"Without  entering  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  particular 
mode  in  which,  on  each  occasion,  a  superior  party  is  influenced 
by  those  opposed  to  them — either  from  reluctance  to  drive  them 
to  desperation,  or  otherwise, — certain  it  is,  that,  looking  only  to 
the  results, — the  practical  working  of  any  government, — in  the 
long  run,  and  in  the  general  course  of  measures, — we  do  find 
something  corresponding  to  the  composition  of  forces  in  Me- 
chanics ;  and  we  find,  oftener  than  not,  that  the  com-se  actually 
pursued  is  better  (however  faulty)  than  could  have  been  cal- 
culated from  the  character  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
administer  the  government.  The  wisest  and  most  moderate, 
even  when  they  form  but  a  small  minority,  are  often  enabled 
amidst  the  conflict  of  those  in  opposite  extremes,  to  bring  about 
decisions,  less  wise  and  just  indeed  than  they  themselves  would 
have  desu-ed,  but  far  better  than  those  of  either  of  the  extreme 
parties. 

'  Of  course  we  are  not  to  expect  the  same  exact  uniformity  of 
effects  in  human  affairs  as  in  Mechanics.  It  is  not  meant  that 
each  decision  of  every  Assembly  or  Body  of  men  will  necessarily 
be  the  precise  '  resultant'  (as  it  is  called  in  Natural  Philosophy) 
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of  the  several  forces  operating, — the  various  parties  exist_-.„  . 
the  Assembly.  Sonic  cue  or  two  votes  ^vill  occasionally  b 
passed,  by  a  majority — perhaps  by  no  very  large  majority,— in 
utter  detiance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  rest.  But  iu  the  long 
run — iu  any  course  of  enactments  or  proceedings, — some  degree 
of  intluence  will  seldom  fail  to  be  exercised  by  those  who  are  in 
a  minority.  This  iutiucuce,  again,  will  not  always  correspond, 
in  kind,  and  iu  degree,  with  what  takes  place  iu  Mechanics. 
For  iustancc,  in  the  material  world,  the  impulses  which  keep  a 
body  motionless  must  be  exactly  opposite,  and  exactly  balanced ; 
but  iu  humau  aftaii's,  it  will  often  happen  that  there  may  be  a 
considerable  majority  in  favour  of  taking  some  step,  or  making 
some  enactment,  yet  a  disagreement  as  to  some  details  will  give 
a  preponderance  to  a  smaller  party  who  are  against  any  such 
step.  When  the  majority,  for  example,  of  a  garrison  are  dis- 
posed  to  make  an  attack  on  the  besiegers,  but  arc  not  agreed 
as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  it,  the  decision  may  be  on  the  side 
of  a  minority  who  deem  it  better  to  remain  on  the  defensive. 
Accordingly,  it  is  matter  of  common  remark  that  a  '  Council  of 
Viox'  rarely  ends  in  a  resolution  to  fight  a  battle. 

'  The  results  of  this  cause  are  sometimes  evil,  and  sometimes 
—perhaps  more  frequently— good.  :\rany  troublesome  and  jjcr- 
nicious  restrictions  and  enactments,  as  well  as  some  beneficial 
ones,  are  in  this  way  prevented. 

'And  again  the  delay  and  discussion  which  ensue  when 
powerful  parties  are  at  all  nearly  balanced,  afford  an  opening 
for  argximents:  and  this,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long  run, 
gives  an  advantage  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  state  of 
inteUectual  culture  and  civilization)  to  the  most  wise  and 
moderate,— in  short,  to  those  (even  though  but  a  small  portion, 
numerically,  of  the  assembly)  who  have  the  best  argimicuts  on 
their  side.  Some,  in  each  of  the  opposed  parties,  may  thus  be 
inauenced  by  reason,  who  would  not  have  waited  to  listen  to 
reason,  but  for  the  check  they  receive  from  each  other.  And 
thus  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  result  may  ensue  even 
better  than  could  have  been  calculated  from  the  mere  mechanical 
computation  of  the  acting  forces.' 

The  above  views  are  the  more  important,  because  any  one 
who  does  not  embrace  them,  wUl  be  likely,  on  contemplating 
any  wise  institution  or  enactment  of  former  times,  to  be  thrown 
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into  indolent  despondency,  if  he  find,  as  he  often  will,  that  the 
majority  of  those  around  us  do  not  seem  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  which  those  institutions  and  enactments  appear  to 
him  to  imply.  He  takes  for  granted  that  the  whole,  or  the 
chief  part,  of  the  members  of  those  assemblies,  &c.,  in  which 
such  and  such  measures  were  carried,  must  have  been  men  of  a 
corresponding  degree  of  good  sense,  and  moderation,  and  public 
spirit :  and  perceiving  (as  he  thinks)  that  an  assembly  cf  such 
men  could  not  now  be  found,  he  concludes  that  wisdom  and 
goodness  (in  governments  at  least)  must  have  died  with  our 
ancestors ;  or  at  least  that  no  good  is  at  present  to  be  hoped 
from  any  government.  And  yet  perhaps  the  truth  will  be  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  very  assemblies  whose  measures  he  is 
admiring  may  have  consisted  of  men  of  several  parties,  each  of 
which  would,  if  left  entirely  to  itself,  have  made  a  much  worse 
decision  than  the  one  actually  adopted;  and  that  one  may  have 
been  such,  as,  though  not  actually  to  coincide  with,  yet  most 
nearly  to  approach  to  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  and  best 
members  of  the  assembly,  though  those  may  have  been  but  a 
small  minority.  And  it  may  be  therefore,  that  he  may  have 
around  him  the  materials  of  an  assembly  not  at  all  inferior  in 
probity  or  intelligence  to  that  which  he  is  contemplating  with 
despairing  admiration. 


A  king,  lohen  he  presides  in  council 


It  is  remarkable  hoAv  a  change  of  very  gi'eat  importance  in 
our  system  of  government  was  brought  about  by  pure  accident. 
The  custom  of  the  king-'s  being  present  in  a  cabinet  council  of 
his  ministers,  which  was  the  obvious,  and  had  always  been  the 
usual  state  of  things,  was  put  an  end  to  Avhen  the  Hanoverian 
princes  came  to  the  throne,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  English 
language.  The  advantage  thence  resulting  of  ministers  laying 
before  the  sovereign  the  result  of  their  full  and  free  delibera- 
tions— an  advantage  not  at  all  originally  contemplated, — caused 
the  custom  to  be  continued,  and  so  established  that  it  is  most 
unlikely  it  should  ever  be  changed. 


m\ 
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ESSAY   XXI.     or  DELAYS. 

ORTUNE  is  like  the  market,  -where,  many  times,  if  you  can 
A.  stay  a  little,  the  price  aWII  fall ;  and  again,  it  is  sometimes 
like  Sibylla's'  oticr,  which  at  first  oftereth  the  commodity  at 
full,  then  consumcth  part  and  part,  and  still  holdeth  up  the 
price  ;  for  occasion  (as  it  is  in  the  common  verse)  turncth  a 
bald  noddle  after  she  hath  presented  her  locks  in  front,  and  no 
hold  taken  ;  or,  at  least,  turncth  the  handle  of  the  bottle  first 
to  be  received,  and  after  the  belly,'  which  is  hard  to  clasp. 
There  is  surely  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  time  the  begin- 
nings and  onsets  of  things.  Dangers  are  no  more  light,  if  they 
once  seem  light ;  and  more  dangers  have  deceived  men  than 
forced  them  :  nay,  it  were  better  to  meet  some  dangers  half 
way,  though  they  come  nothing  near,  than  to  keep  too  long  a 
watch  upon  their  approaches ;  for  if  a  man  watch  too  long,  it 
is  odds  he  will  fall  a.sleep.  On  the  other  side,  to  be  deceived 
with  too  long  shadows  (as  some  have  been  when  tlie  moon  was 
low,  and  shone  on  tlieir  enemies'  backs),  and  so  to  shoot  off 
before  the  time,  or  to  teach  dangers  to  come  on,  by  over-early 
buckling'  towards  them,  is  another  extreme.  The  ripeness  or 
unripeness  of  tlic  occasion  (as  we  said)  must  ever  be  well 
weighed ;  and  generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the  beginnings  of 
all  great  actions  to  Argus  witli  his  hundred  eyes,  and  the  ends 
to  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands— first  to  watch,  and  then 
to  speed  ;  for  the  helmet  of  Pluto,'  which  makcth  tlio  politic 
man  go  invisible,  is  secrecy  in  the  counsel,  and  celerity  in  the 
execution  ;  for  when  things  arc  once  come  to  the  execution, 
there  is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity— like  the  motion  of 
a  bullet  in  the  air.  which  flicth  so  swift  as  it  outruns  the  eve. 


•Sn.ylla.      J„.  .>,',v,. 

*  Holly.  That  prottihf ranee  or  carity  of  anythintj  resfmblinj  the  human  htlli). 
•An  Irisli  Imrj)  hath  the  concave,  or  belly,  at  the  end  of  the  strings.'— IkeoV. 
Sat.  nut.  3  i.jijpj   ^lii 

*  Buckle.     Tu  go  ;  to  hasten  totrards. 

'  Soon  he  bucJcled  to  the  field.' — Spenser. 

*  Homer,  //.  v.  «4=. 
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AKTITHETA  ON  DELAYS. 

Peo.  Contra. 

'  Fortuna    miilta     festinanti    vendit,  '  Occasio,  instar  Sibyllaj,  mlnuit  obla- 

quibus  morantem  douat.  turn,  pretium  auget. 

'Fortune  often   sells  to   the   hasty  ' Oj^port unity,   like  the   Sibyl,  dimi- 

irhat  she  GIVES  to  those  ivJio  wait:  nishes  her  offering,    and   increases  her 

price,  at  each  visit.' 

'  Celeritas,  Orci  galea. 

•  Speed  is  the  helmet  of  Pluto.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

This  matter  of  '  Delays'  is  most  emphatically  oue  in  which, 
as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  might  have  decided,  much  may  be  said 
on  both  sides.  The  rules  which  Bacon  does  give  are  very  good  ; 
but,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  '  genius  begins  where  rules 
end,'  and  there  is  no  matter  wherein  rules  can  go  a  less  way, 
or  wherein  there  is  more  call  for  what  may  be  called  practical 
genius  :  that  is,  a  far-sighted  sagacity,  as  to  the  probable  results 
of  taking  or  not  taking  a  certain  step,  and  a  delicate  tact  in 
judging  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case. 

The  greater  part  of  men  are  bigots  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
opposite  systems, — of  delay,  or  of  expedition ;  always  for  acting 
either  on  the  maxim  of  '  never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  can 
be  done  to-day,'  or,  on  the  opposite  one,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  mouth  of  Talleyrand,  *  never  do  to-day  what 
can  be  done  to-morrow.' 

But  still  worse  are  those  mock-wise  men  who  mingle  the 
two  systems  together,  and  are  slow  and  quick  just  in  the  same 
degree  that  a  really  wise  man  is ;  only,  in  the  wrong  places : 
w  ho  make  their  decisions  hastily,  and  are  slow  in  the  execution ; 
begin  in  a  hurry,  and  are  dilatoiy  in  proceeding ;  who  unmask 
their  battery  hastily,  and  then  think  of  loading  their  gims  ;  Avho 
cut  their  corn  green,  (according  to  the  French  proverbial  ex- 
pression of  '  manger  son  ble  en  herbe,')  and  let  their  fruit  hang 
to  ripen  till  it  has  been  blown  down  by  the  winds  and  is  rotting 
on  the  ground. 
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'  T/it  rijjtin'ss  or  imrijn'nt'ss    of  tlie   uccasion   i/itist   ever  be  well 
ice  i  (//it'll.' 

It  is  a  common  phrase  with  the  undiscrimiuating  advocates 
of  dchiy,  that  '  The  Workl  is  uot  yet  ripe  for  such  and  such  a 
measure.'  But  they  usually  forget  to  inquire  '  Is  it  ripening  ? 
AVhen,  and  how,  is  it  likely  to  become  ripe  V  or,  Are  men's  minds 
to  ripen  like  winter  peai's,  merely  by  laying  them  by,  and  letting 
them  alone  V 

'  Time,'  as  Bishop  Copleston  has  remarked,  [Remains,  p.  123,) 
'  is  no  agent.'  When  we  speak  of  such  and  such  changes  being 
brought  aljout  by  time,  wc  mean  in  time, — l)y  the  gradual  and 
imperceptible  operation  of  some  gentle  agency.  We  should 
observe,  therefore,  whether  there  is  any  such  agency  at  work, 
and  in  what  direction ; — whether  to  render  a  certain  change 
more  difficult  or  easier.  If  you  are  surrounded  by  the  waters, 
and  want  to  escape,  you  should  observe  Avhether  the  tide  is 
flowing  or  ebbing.  In  the  one  case,  you  should  at  once  attempt 
the  ford,  at  all  hazards  ;  in  the  other,  you  have  to  wait  patiently. 
And  if  the  water  be  still,  and  neither  rising  nor  falling,  then  you 
should  consider  that  though  there  is  no  danger  of  drowning,  you 
must  remain  insulated  for  ever,  unless  you  cross  the  ford ;  and 
that  if  this  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  may  be  as  well  done  at  once. 

The  ease  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  is  one  of  a  rising 
tide.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  slaves  which  has  already 
rendered  their  emancipation  a  difficult  and  hazardous  step, 
makes  it  more  so  every  year,  and  increases  the  danger  of  a 
servile  war  such  as  that  of  St.  Domingo. 

The  serfdom  of  the  Ilussians  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  case  of 
still  water.  There  seems  no  great  reason  to  expect  that  the 
state  of  things  will  grow  either  worse  or  better,  spontaneously. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  slaves  and  the  serfs  are  not  rijjc 
for  freedom  ;  no  enslaved  people  ever  are  ;  and  to  wait  before 
you  bestow  liberty,  or  [>olitical  rights,  till  the  recipients  arc  fit 
to  employ  them  aright,  is  to  resolve  not  to  go  into  the  water 
till  you  can  swim.  You  miust  make  up  your  mind  to  encounter 
many  very  con.«siderable  evils,  at  first,  and  for  some  time,  while 
men  arc  learning  to  use  the  advantages  conferred  on  them. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  however,  to  lessen  these  evils  as 
far  as  can  be  done  by  careful  preparation,  and  by  bringing  for- 
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ward  the  several  portions  of  any  measure  in  the  best  order.  A 
striking  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  this  rule  was  exhil)ited  in 
the  measures  adopted  in  reference  to  the  Irish  Roman-catholics. 
The  first  thing  done  was  to  bestow  political  power  on  the  lowest, 
most  ignorant,  and  most  priest-ridden  of  tlie  people,  by  giving 
tliem  the  elective  franchise  ;  at  the  same  time  making  this  a 
source  of  continual  irritation  and  continued  agitation,  because 
they  were  still  restricted  from  electing  members  of  their  own 
persuasion.  Roman-catholics  were  still  precluded  from  sitting 
in  parliament,  because,  forsooth,  '  no  one  of  that  Church  could 
be  safely  trusted  with  political  power  P  So  said  thousands,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands,  for  nearly  forty  years,  during  which 
Roman-catholics  had  been  exercising  political  power  (as  free- 
holders) in  the  most  dangerous  Avay  possible.  The  next  step 
Avas  to  admit  Roman-catholics  to  seats  ;  which  ought  to  have 
preceded — as  almost  every  one  now  admits — the  conferring  of 
the  elective  franchise ;  because  the  Roman-catholics  who  would 
thus  have  been  admitted  to  a  share  of  political  power  would 
have  been  few,  and  Avould  have  belonged  to  the  educated  classes. 
And  last  of  all  came  that  which  should  have  been  the  first  of 
all, — the  providing  of  some  such  schooling  for  the  mass  of  the 
people  as  might  render  them  at  least  one  degree  less  unfit  for 
political  power. 

And,  Avas  the  long  interval  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  this  series  of  measures,  occupied  in  providing  against 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  as  resulting  ?  Quite  the  reverse. 
Instead  of  holding  out,  so  as  to  gain  better  terms,  we  held  out 
for  worse.  The  ministry  of  1806  provided  certain  conditions 
as  safeguards,  Avhich  that  of  1829  would  not  venture  to  insist 
on.  The  one  ministry  Avould  have  capitulated  on  terms ;  the 
other  surrendered  nearly  at  discretion.  The  one  proposed 
to  confer  something  of  a  free-will  boon  ;  the  other  yielded 
avoAvedly  to  intimidation. 

'  There  is  tio  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity.' 

We  have  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  '  celerity  in  the 
execution,'  in  circumstances  in  the  history  of  our  government 
of  a  later  date  than  the  instance  above  mentioned.    A  ministry 
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uhich  had  established  n  certain  system  about  which  tlicre  liad 
been  mucli  controversy,  was  succeeded  by  those  of  the  opposite 
party ;  and  these  were  eagerly  looked  to]  by  men  of  all  parties, 
to  see  whether  they  would  support  that  system  in  its  integrity', 
or  abolish,  or  materially  modify  it.  They  were  warned  o{  the' 
importance  of  coming  to  a  speedy  decision  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  of  clearly  proclaiming  it  at  once,  in  order  to*  put  a  stop  to 
false  hopes  and  false  fears.  And  it  was  pointed  out  to  them 
that  those  who  had  hitherto  opposed  that  system  were  now, 
avowedly,  resting  on  their  oars,  and  waiting  to  sec  what  course 
the  ministers  they  favoured  would  adopt.  This  warning  was 
conveyed  in  a  letter,  pressing  for  a  speedy  answer  :  the  answer 
came  m  a  year  and  a  half!  and  after  every  encouragement  had 
been  given,  during  the  interim  of  hesitation,  to  the  opponents  of 
the  system  to  come  forward  to  commit  themselves  anew  to  their 
opposition  (which  they  did),  then  at  length  the  system  was 
adopted  and  approved,  and  carried  on  in  the  face  of  these  mar- 
shalled opponents,  embittered  by  disappointment,  and  indignant 
at  what  they  regarded  as  betrayal  ! 

So  much  for  taking  one's  time,  and  proceeding  leisurely! 

lu  another  case,  a  measure  of  great  benefit  to  the  empire 
was  proposed,  which  was  approved  by  almost  all  sensible  and 
public-spirited  men  acquainted  with  the  case,  but  unacceptable 
to  those  who  wished  to  '  fish  in  troubled  waters,'  and  had 
sagacity  enough  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  the  measure,— and 
also  by  some  few  whose  private  interest  was  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Public,  and  by  several  others  who  were  either  misled  by  the 
above,  or  afraid  of  losing  popularity  with  them.  The  wise 
course  would  have  been,  to  make  the  exact  arrangement-* 
secretly,  for  all  the  details,  and  then  at  once  to  bring  forward 
the  measure  ;  which  would  at  once,  and  with  ease,  have  ])cen 
carried.  Instead  of  this,  the  design  was  announced  i)ublidy, 
long  before,  so  as  to  afford  ample  time  and  opportunity  for 
getting  up  petitions,  and  otherwise  organizing  opposition  ;  ami 
then  advantage  was  taken  of  some  flaw  in  the  details  of  the 
measure,  which  had  l)een  overlooked,  and  might  easily  have 
been  remedied  :   and  thus  the  measure  was  defeated. 

It  was  as  if  a  general  should  proclaim  a  month  beforehand 
T:  the  direction   in   which  he  meant  to  march,  so  as  to  allow  the 
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enemy  to  prepare  all  kinds  of  obstacles  ;  and  then,  when  he  had 
begun  his  march,  to  be  forced  to  turn  back,  from  having  left 
his  pontoons  and  his  artillery  behind  ! 

'  To  shoot  off  before  the  time,  or  to   teach  dangers   to  come  on 
by  over-curly  buckling  toivards  them,  is  another  extreme! 

This  error  of  taking  some  step  prematurely,  or  of  doing  at 
one  stride  what  had  better  have  been  done  gradually,  arises 
often,  in  a  sensible  man,  from  a  sense  of  the  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  an  impatience  to  ^  see  of  the  labour  of 
his  soul  and  be  satisfied,'  instead  of  leaving  his  designs  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  or  to  be  completed,  by  others,  who  may 
perhaps  not  do  the  work  so  well,  or  may  be  defeated  by  some 
rally  of  opponents. 

And  sometimes  it  is  even  wise,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
proceed  more  hastily  than  would  have  been  advisable  if  one 
could  have  been  sure  of  being  able  to  proceed  without  obstacles. 
It  would  haA'e  been,  for  instance,  in  itself,  better  to  relax  gra- 
dually the  laws  interfering  with  free  trade,  than  to  sweep  them 
away  at  once.  But  the  interval  w^ould  have  been  occupied  in 
endeavours^  which  might  have  been  successful,  to  effect  a  kind 
of  counter-revolution,  and  re-establish  those  laws.  And  so  it 
is  with  many  other  reforms. 

A  man  who  plainly  perceives  that,  as  Bacon  observes,  there 
are  some  cases  which  call  for  promptitude,  and  others  which 
require  delay,  and  Avho  has  also  sagacity  enough  to  perceive 
whicJi  is  which,  will  often  be  mortified  at  perceiving  that  he  has 
come  too  late  for  some  things,  and  too  soon  for  others ; — that 
he  is  like  a  skilful  engineer,  who  perceives  how  he  could,  fifty 
years  earlier,  have  effectually  preserved  an  important  harbour 
which  is  now  irrecoverably  silted  up,  and  how  he  could,  fifty 
years  hence,  though  not  at  present,  reclaim  from  the  sea 
thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  at  the  delta  of  some  river. 

Hence  the  proverb — 

'  He  that  is  truly  wise  and  great. 
Lives  both  too  early  and  too  late.'^ 


i 


'  '  See  Provevhs  and  Precepts  for  Copy-Pieces  for  Schools. 
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1 YT'^^  ^^^^  cunning  for  a  sinister,  or  crooked  wisdom ;  and 
certainly  there  is  a  great  ditlereuee  between  a  cunning 
man  and  a  wise  man,  not  oidy  in  point  of  houcstv,  but  in  point 
of  ability.  There  be  that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot 
play  well;  so  there  arc  some  that  arc  good  iu  canvasses  and 
factions,  that  arc  otherwise  weak  men.  Again,  it  is  one  thing 
to  understand  persons,  and  another  thing  to  understand  matters^ 
for  many  arc  perfect  in  men's  humours,  that  arc  not  greatly 
capable  of  the  real  part  of  business,  which  is  the  constitution  oV 
one  that  hath  studied  men  more  than  books.  Such  men  arc 
fitter  for  practice  than  for  counsel,  and  they  arc  good  but  in 
their  own  alley:  turn  them  to  new  men,  and  thev  have  lost 
their  aim ;  so  as'  the  old  rule,  to  know  a  fool  from  a  wise  man, 
^  'Mitte  ambos  nudos  ad  ignotos,  ct  videbis,'-  doth  scarce  hold 
for  them.  And  because  these  cunning  men  are  like  haber- 
dashers of  small  wares,  it  is  not  amiss  to  set  forth  their  shop. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait'  upon  him  with  whom  you 
speak,  with  your  eye,  as  the  Jesuits  give  it  in  precept— for  there 
be  many  wise  men  that  have  secret  hearts  and  transparent 
coutitenanccs ;  yet  this  would'  be  done  with  a  demure  aba^sing 
of  your  eye  sometimes,  as  the  Jesuits  also  do  use. 

Another   is,    that    when    you   have   anything   to    obtain   of 

present  dispatch,  you  entertain  and  amuse  the  party  with  whom 

you  deal  with  some  other  discourse,  that  he  be  not  too  much 

awake  to  make  objections.      I  knew  a  counsellor  and  secretary, 

tliat  never  came  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  with  bills  to 

.  but  he  would  always  first  put  her  into  some  discourse  of 

■  ■■•c,  that  she  might  the  less  mind  the  bills. 

The  like  surprise  may  be  made  by  moving'  things  when  the 

«  At.     That.     See  page  23. 

*  '  Send  both  nakctl  to  stratijfers,  ami  thou  shalt  know.* 

»  Wait  upon  him  with  yonr  eye.      To  lo<jk  walchfaUif  to  him.     '  As  the  eyes  of 

•m-ant^H  look  unt-,  the  hands  of  their  nmter*. so  our  eye,  wait  upon  the 

lionl  our  God.' — Pi.  cxxiii.  2. 

*  Would.      Sf,ouf<l. 

*  ilove.      To  propose. 

•  Let  me  but  tnoce  one  question  to  your  >hiag\itcr.'—Shal-espere. 
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party  is  in  haste,  aiid  cannot  stay  to  consider  advisedly  of  tLat' 
is  moved. 

If  a  man  would  cross  a  business  that  he  doubts  some  other 
would  handsomely  and  effectually  move,  let  him  pretend  to  wish 
it  well,  and  move  it  himself,  in  such  sort  as  may  foil  it. 

The  breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  that  one  was  about  to  say, 
as  if  he  took  himself  up,  breeds  a  greater  appetite  in  him  with 
wliom  you  confer  to  know  more. 

And  because  it  works  better  when  anything  seemeth  to  be 
gotten  from  you  by  question,  than  if  you  offer  it  of  youi'self, 
you  may  lay  a  bait  for  a  question,  by  showing  another  visage 
and  countenance  than  you  are  wont ;  to  the  end,  to  give  occa- 
sion for  the  party  to  ask  what  the  matter  is  of  the  change,  as 
Nehemiah  did, — '^  And  I  had  not  before  that  time  been  sad  before 
the  king.'"'' 

In  things  tliat  are  tender  and  impleasing,  it  is  good  to  break 
the  ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of  less  weight,  and  to  reserve 
the  more  weighty  voice  to  come  in  as  by  chance,  so  that  he 
may  be  asked  the  question  upon  the  other's  speech ;  as  Nar- 
cissus did,  in  relating  to  Claudius  the  marriage  of  Messalina 
and  Silius.' 

In  things  that  a  man  would  not  be  seen  iu  himself,  it  is  a 
point  of  cunning  to  borrow  the  name  of  the  Avorld ;  as  to  say, 
'  The  world  says,'  or,  'There  is  a  speech  abroad.' 

I  knew  one  that,  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he  would  put  that 
Avhich  was  most  material  in  the  postscript,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
bye  matter. 

I  knew  another  that,  when  he  came  to  have  speech,  he  would 
pass  over  that  he  intended  most,  and  go  forth,  and  come  back 
again,  and  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  he  had  almost  forgot. 

Some  procure  themselves  to  be  surprised  at  such  times  as  it 
is  like  the  party,  that  they  work  upon,  will  suddenly  come  upon 
them,  and  be  found  with  a  letter  in  their  hand,  or  doing  some- 
■\\hat  Avhich    they  arc   not    accustomed,  to    the   end    they  may 


That.     Thnl  wliicli.     See  page  65. 
iMalter.      Caunp. 

'  To  your  (inick-concciving  diKContcnt, 
rU  ruad  you  malter  deep  aad  dangcrons.' — ShaJcespere. 
Nchemiah  ii.  i.  4  .f.^^.j^,_  ^„^_  ^^  ^9,  seq. 
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be  apposed'  of  tliosc  tliin<;s  ulik-li  of  themselves  they  arc  desiruiis 
to  utter. 

It  is  a  point  of  euiming  to  let  fall  those  words  in  a  man's 
own  name  which  he  would  have  another  man  learn  and  use,  and 
thereupon  take  advantage.  I  knew  two  that  were  competitors 
for  the  secretary's  place,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  yet 
kept  good  quai-tcr  between  themselves,  and  would  confer  one 
with  another  upon  the  business ;  and  the  one  of  them  said,  that 
to  be  a  secretary  in  the  declination''  of  a  monarchy  was  a  ticklish 
thing,  aiul  that  he  did  not  affect'  it;  the  other  straight  caught 
np  those  words,  and  discoursed  with  divers'  of  his  friends,  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  desire  to  be  secretaiy  in  the  declining  of  a 
monarchy.  The  first  man  took  hold  of  it,  and  found  means  it 
was  told  the  queen  ;  who,  hearing  of  a  declination  of  monarchy, 
took  it  so  ill,  as"  she  would  never  after  hear  of  the  other's  suit. 

There  is  a  cunning,  which  wc  in  England  call  '  the  turning 
of  the  cat  in  the  pan ;'"  which  is,  when  that  which  a  man  says 
to  another,  he  lays  it  as  if  another  had  said  it  to  him ;  and,  to 
say  truth,  it  is  not  easy,  when  such  a  matter  passed  between 
two,  to  make  it  appear  from  which  of  them  it  first  moved  and 
began. 

It  is  a  way  that  some  men  have,  to  glance  and  dart  at 
others  by  justifying  themselves  by  negatives;  as  to  say,  'This  I 
do  not ;'  as  Tigellinus  did    towards  Burrlius,  saying,    *  Se  nou 


'  Apposed.  Questioned.  (From  appono,  Lat.)  '  Whiles  cliiUlren  of  that  ago 
were  phiyiiig  in  tlic  streets,  Christ  was  found  sitting  in  the  Temple,  not  to  g-.ize  on 
the  outward  glory  of  the  house,  or  on  the  golden  candlesticks,  or  tables,  but  to  hear 
and  appose  the  doctors.' — Bishop  Ilall. 

(Tlie  office  of '  Foreign  Appo.ier '  exists  to  this  day  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.) 
'  Quarter.     Amity;  concord. 

'  Friends,  all  but  now. 
In  quarter.' — Shakespere. 
^  Declination.     Decaj/. 

'  Hope  waits  upon  the  flow'ry  prime  ; 
And  summer  though  it  Ik;  less  gay. 
Yet  is  not  lf»k'd  on  as  a  time 

Of  declination  or  decay.' —  Waller. 

*  Affect.     Aim  at ;   endeavour  after.     Seepage  I. 

*  Divers.  Several ;  more  than  one.  '  I>iver»  friends  thought  it  strange.'— 
Boyle. 

*  As.     That.     See  p-nge  23. 

^  Cat'  in  the  pan.  Pancake.  (Cnte — cake— pancake.)  Usually  turned  by  a 
dexterous  toss  of  the  cook.  A  pan-cake  is,  in  Northauiptonshire,  still  called  a 
pau-ca/e. 
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dlversas  spes,  sccl  incolnmitatcm  impcratoris  simpliciter  spec- 

^'lome  have  in  readiness  so  many  tales  and  stones,  as  there  is 
nothing  they  ^voukl  insinuate  hut  they  can  wrap  it  into  a  tale  ; 
^•hich  serveth  hoth  to  keep  themselves  more  m-  guard,  and  to 
make  others  carry  it  with  more  pleasure. 

It  is  a  good  point  of  cunning  for  a  man  to  shape  the  answei 
he  would  have  in  his  own  words  and  propositions,  for  it  makes 
the  other  party  stick'  the  less. 

It  is  strange  how  long  some  men  will  lie  in  wait  to  speak 
somewhat  they  desire  to  say,  and  how  far  ahout  they  will  fetch, 
and  how  many  other  matters  they  will  beat  over  to  come  near 
it  •  it  is  a  thing  of  great  patience,  but  yet  of  much  use.      ^ 

A  sudden,  bold,  and  unexpected  question,  doth  many  times 
surprise  a  man,  and  lay  him  open.  Like  to  him  that,  ha^nng 
changed  his  name,  and  walking  in  Paul's,  another  suddenly 
came  behind  him,  and  called  him  by  his  true  name,  whereat 
straightwavs^  he  looked  back. 

But  these  small  wares  and  petty  points  of  cunning  are 
infinite,  and  it  were  a  good  deed  to  make  a  hst  of  them;  for 
that  nothing  doth  more  hurt  in  a  State  than  that  cunnmg  men 

pass  for  wise.  i  ^  n  6 

But  certainly  some  there  are  that  know  the  resorts  and  tails 
of  business,  that  cannot  sink  into  the  main  of  it ;  like  a  house 
that  hath  convenient  stairs  and  entries,  but  never  a  fair  room  : 
therefore  you  shall  see  them  f.nd  out  pretty"  looses^  in  the  con- 

1  '  lie  did  not  look  to  various  hopes,  but  solely  to  the  safety  of  the  emperor.'— 
Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  57.  ^         .    . 

-  In       On.     '  Let  fowls  multiply  in  the  earth.  —Genesis  1. 

3  Stick.  To  hedtate ;  to  scruple.  '  Kather  than  impute  our  miscarriages  to 
our  own  corruption,  we  do  not  sticlc  to  arraign  Providence.'— S'ow^A. 

■*  Straightways.     Immediately. 

^  Kesorts,     Sprin(]s.  'Fortune, 

Whose  dark  resorts  since  prudence  cannot  know, 
In  vain  it  would  provide  for  what  shall  he.'— Dry  den. 

0  Falls.     Chances.     '  To  resist  the/aKs  of  fortune.' — Golden  Book. 

7  Pretty.     Suitable  ;  Jit ;  tolerable. 

'  My  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age.' — Romeo  and  Juliet. 

8  Looses.  Issues;  escajiesfrom  restraint,  such  as  is  difficulty  or  perplexity  in 
deliberation. 

'  And  shot  they  with  the  square,  the  round,  or  forket  pile,  (liead  of  an  arrow) 
The  loose  gave  such  a  twang  as  might  be  heard  a  mile.' — Drayton. 
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elusion,"  but  arc  no  -ways  able  to  examine  or  debate  matters  ; 
and  yet  eomraonly  tbey  take  advantage  of  tbcir  inal)ility,  and 
would  be  tliougbt  wits  of  direction.  Some  build  ratber  upon 
tbe  abusing"'  of  otbers,  and  (as  Ave  now  say)  putting  tricks  upon 
tbem,  tban  upon  tlic  soundness  of  tbeir  own  proceedings  ;  but 
Solomon  saitb,  '  Prudens  advertit  ad  gressus  suos ;  stuitus 
divertit  ad  dolos." 


AXXOTATIOXS. 

'  IVe  take  cunning  for  a  sinister  or  crooked  ivisdom  ;  and  cer- 
tainlij  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  cunning  man  and 
a  uise  man, — not  only  in  point  of  honesty,  but  in  point  of 
ability.' 

"Wbatever  a  man  may  be,  intellectually,  be  labours  under 
tliis  disadvantage  if  be  is  of  low  moral  principle,  tbat  be  knows 
only  tbe  weak  and  bad  parts  of  buman  nature,  and  not  tbe 
better. 

It  was  remarked  by  an  intelligent  Roman  Catliolic  tbat  tbe 
Confessional  trains  the  priest  to  a  knowledge  not  of  human 
nature,  but  of  mental  nosology.  '  It  may  therefore  qualify 
them,'  be  said,  '  for  the  treatment  of  a  depraved,  but  not  of  a 
pure  mind/ 

Now,  what  the  Confessional  is  to  the  priest,  iJiat,  a  knave's 
own  heart  is  to  him.  He  can  form  no  notion  of  a  nobler 
nature  than  his  own.  He  is  like  the  goats  in  Robiiison 
Crusoe's  island,  who  saw  cleai'ly  everything  below  them,  but 


This  use  of  tbe  word  '  loose '  seems  to  correspond  with  our  iise  of  the  word  '  solu- 
tion,' from  solco,  to  LOOSE — '  Solve  the  question  :' 

'  He  had  red  her  riddle,  which  no  wight 
Could  ever  loose.' — Spender. 
'  Conclusion.      The  close ;  the  result  of  deliberation.     'I  have  been  reasoning, 
and  in  conclusion  have  thought  it  best  to  return  to  what  Fortune  hath  made  my 
home.' — Siri/l. 

Bacon's  meaning  in  the  use  of  tbe  words  taken  together,  *  Pretty  looses  in  the 
conclusion,'  is  best  explained  by  the  original  Latin  of  this  Essay — '  Tales  videtis 
in  conclusionibus  deliborationum  quosdam  exitus  repcrire.' 
'  Abuse.      To  deceive. 

'  The  Moor's  abused  by  some  most  villanous  knave.' — Shal-espere. 
'  '  Tlic  wise  man  looks  to  his  steps ;  the  fuol  turns  aside  to  the  snare.* 
P   2 
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very  imperfectly  what  \yas  above  tliem,  so  that  Robinson  Crusoe 
could  never  get  at  them  from  the  valleys,  but  when  he  came 
upon  them  from  the  hill-top,  took  them  quite  by  surprise. 

Miss  Edgeworth  describes  such  a  person  as  one  who  divides 
all  mankind  into  rogues  and  fools,  and  when  he  meets  with  an 
honest  man  of  good  sense,  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  him. 
Nothing,  it  is  said,  more  puzzled  Buonaparte.  He  would  offer 
a  man  money;  if  that  failed,  he  would  talk  of  glory,  or  promise 
him  7Yink  and  power:  but  if  all  these  temptations  failed,  he  set 
him  down  for  an  idiot,  or  a  half-mad  dreamer.  Conscience  was 
a  thing  he  could  not  understand.  Other  things,  then,  being 
equal,  an  honest  man  has  this  advantage  over  a  knave,  that  he 
understands  more  of  human  nature :  for  he  knows  that  one 
honest  man  exists,  and  concludes  that  there  must  be  more ;  and 
he  also  knows,  if  he  is  not  a  mere  simpleton,  that  there  are 
some  who  are  knavish ;  but  the  knave  can  seldom  be  brought 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  honest  man.  The  honest  man 
may  be  deceived  in  })articular  persons,  but  the  knave  is  sure  to 
be  deceived  whenever  he  comes  across  an  honest  man  who  is 
not  a  mere  fool. 

There  are  some  writers  of  fiction  whose  productions  have 
lately  (1854)  obtained  considerable  reputation,  who  have  given 
spirited  and  just  representations  of  particular  characters,  but  an 
unnatural  picture  of  society  as  a  whole,  from  omitting  (what 
they  appear  to  have  no  notion  of)  all  characters  of  good  sense 
combined  with  good  principle.  They  seem  to  have  formed 
BO  idea  of  any,  but  what  one  may  call  ivnQuq  and  KaKoifOeic;; 
— simpletons  and  crafty  knaves ;  together  with  some  who  com- 
bine portions  of  each;  profligacy  Avith  silliness.  But  all  their 
worthy  people  are  represented  as  weak,  and  all  those  of  superior 
intelligence  as  morally  detestable.  One  of  these  writers  was,  in 
conversation,  reprobating  as  unjust  the  censm'e  passed  on  slavery, 
and  maintaining  that  any  ill-usage  of  a  slave  was  as  rare  in 
America,  as  a  hump-back  or  a  club-foot  among  us ; — quite  an 
exception.  If  so,  the  Americans  must  be  a  curious  contrast  to 
all  that  his  fictions  represent;  for  in  them,  all  of  superior  in- 
telligence, and  most  of  those  of  no  superior  intelligence,  are  just 
the  persons  who  would  make  the  most  tyrannical  slave-masters ; 
being  not  only  utterly  unprincipled,  but  utterly  hard-hearted, 
and  strangers  to  all  human  feelings  ! 
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The  sort  of  advantage  which  those  of  high  moral  principle 
possess,  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  is  analogous  to  that 
which  Man  possesses  over  the  brute.  Man  is  an  animal,  as 
well  as  the  brute ;  but  he  is  something  more.  He  has,  and 
therefore  can  understand,  most  of  their  appetites  and  propensi- 
ties :  but  he  has  also  faculties  which  they  want,  and  of  which 
they  can  form  no  notion.  Even  so,  the  bodily  appetites,  and 
the  desire  of  gain,  and  other  propensities,  are  common  to  the 
most  elevated  and  the  most  degraded  of  mankind;  but  the 
latter  are  deficient  in  the  higher  qualifications  which  the  others 
possess ;  and  can,  accordingly,  so  little  understand  them,  that  as 
Bacon  remarks,  '  of  the  highest  virtues,  the  vulgar  have  no  per- 
ception.^    (Supremarum  sensus  uuUus.) 

'  These  small  wares  and  petty  points  of  cunning  are  infinite.   .   .   .' 

To  these  small  wares,  enumerated  by  Bacon,  might  be  added 
a  very  hackneyed  trick,  which  yet  is  wonderfully  successful, — to 
afi'ect  a  delicacy  about  mentioning  particulars,  and  hint  at  what 
you  could  bring  forward,  only  you  do  not  wish  to  give  offence. 
'  We  could  give  many  cases  to  prove  that  such  and  such  a 
medical  system  is  all  a  delusion,  and  a  piece  of  quackery;  but 
we  abstain,  through  tenderness  for  individuals,  from  bringing 
names  before  the  Public'  *  I  have  observed  many  things — 
which,  however,  I  will  not  particularize — which  conWnce  me 
that  ]Mr.  Such-a-one  is  unfit  for  his  office ;  and  others  have 
made  the  same  remark;  but  I  do  not  like  to  bring  them 
forward,'  &c.  &c. 

Thus  an  unarmed  man  keeps  the  unthinking  in  av»e,  by 
assuring  them  that  he  has  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols  in  his  pocket, 
though  he  is  loth  to  produce  them. 

The  following  trick  is  supposed  (for  no  certain  knowledge 
coidd  be,  or  ever  can  be,  obtained)  to  have  been  successfully 
practised  in  a  transaction  which  occurred  in  the  memory  of 
persons  now  living : — A  person  whose  conduct  was  about  to 
undergo  an  investigation  which  it  could  not  well  stand,  commu- 
nicated  to  one  who  was  likely  to  be  called  on  as  a  witness,  all 
the  details — a  complete  fabrication — of  some  atrocious  mis- 
conduct :  and  when  the  witness  narrated  the  conversation, 
utterly  denied   the  whole,   and  easily  proved   that  the  things 
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described  could  not  possibly  have  occurred.  The  result  was,  a 
universal  acquittal,  and  a  belief  that  all  the  accusations  were 
the  result  of  an  atrocious  conspiracy.  But  those  who  best 
knew  the  characters  of  the  parties,  were  convinced  that  the 
witness  had  spoken  nothing  but  the  truth  as  to  the  alleged 
conversation,  and  had  been  tricked  by  the  accused  party,  who 
had  invented  a  false  accusation  in  order  to  defeat  a  true  one. 

One  not  very  uncommon  device  of  some  cunning  people  is 
an  affectation  of  extreme  simplicity;  which  often  has  the  effect, 
for  the  time  at  least,  of  tlirowing  the  company  off  their  guard. 
And  their  plan  is  to  affect  a  hasty,  blunt,  and  what  the  French 
call  '  brusque'  manner.  The  simple  are  apt  to  conclude  that  he 
who  is  not  smooth  and  cautious  must  be  honest,  and  what  they 
call  '  a  rough  diamond ;'  in  reality,  a  rough  diamond— all  but 
the  diamond.     Thus  Hastings  says  of  Richard  III.: — 

'  I  tliink  there's  ne'er  a  man  in  Christendom 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love  or  hate  than  he  ; 
For  by  his  fiice  straight  you  shall  know  his  heart.' 

Another  device  is,  an  affectation  of  extreme  modesty.  It  is 
a  well-known  and  common  art  of  the  orator  to  extol  the  inge- 
nuity and  eloquence  of  an  opponent,  that  the  effect  of  what  he 
says  may  be  attributed  rather  to  his  ability  than  to  the  strength 
of  his  cause,  and  that  the  hearers  may  even  be  led  to  feel  a 
distrust  and  dread  of  him.  We  commonly  find  a  barrister — • 
especially  when  he  has  a  weak  cause — complimenting  his 
*  learned  brother'  on  the  skill  with  which  he  has  pleaded. 

But  in  other  cases  besides  those  of  piiblic  orations,  an  ex- 
cessive distrust  of  superior  ability  is  a  kind  of  fallacy  by  which 
weak  men  often  mislead  themselves,  and  cunning  ones  seek  to 
mislead  others.  When  you  have  offered  strong  and  unanswer- 
able reasons  in  favour  of  some  conclusion,  or  some  line  of  con- 
duct, a  person  of  exquisite  modest  humility  will  perhaps  reply, 
''  Of  course  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  attempt  to  argue 
with  you;  I  know  well  your  superior  ability  and  learning;  I  have 
no  doubt  you  could  easily  defeat  me  in  any  discussion;  but  you 
must  allow  me  to  retain  my  own  opinion.' 

Thus,  if  you  are  supposed  to  be  an  able  reasoner,  all  the 
reasons  you  can  offer  are,  on  that  ground,  to  go  for  nothing  ! 
You  must  submit  to  what  is  called  in  Chess  a  stale-mate. 
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Sometimes  indocd,  even  ^vlleu  there  is  no  matter  in  immediate 
dispute,  a  mau  of  reputed  ability  will  be  altogether  shuiuied  by 
some  persons,  just  as  eautious  people  (aceording  to  Dean  Swift's 
illustration)  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  gun,  whieh  may  go  oil", 
they  know  not  how,  and  do  mischief. 

A  late  eminent  writer  once  sought  the  acquaintance  of  a 
clergyman  who  Avas  a  very  near  neighbour,  merely  as  such,  and 
not  with  a  view  to  any  controversial  discussion ;  and  the  other 
declined  all  intercourse ;  alleging  that  he  was  fully  convinced 
his  neighbour  was  heretical,  but  so  far  his  superior  in  learning 
and  ability  that  he  could  not  presume  to  engage  in  any  dis- 
cussion with  him,  and  was  afraid  of  some  impression  being 
made  on  himself.  And  in  another  instance,  a  mau  refused  to 
the  end  of  his  life  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  one  nearly  con- 
nected with  him,  as  '  believing  him  to  be  a  mau  who  could  prove 
uinjthiny.'  He  did  not  allege  any  abuse  of  this  supposed  power; 
but  took  for  granted  that  whoever  has  the  power  to  do  evil 
will  be  sure  to  use  it. 

Thucydides  records  (B.  8)  the  condemnation  by  the  Atlic- 
nians  of  one  of  their  generals,  Phryniehus,  to  whom  they  would 
not  allow  a  hearing,  because  they  had  so  high  an  opinion  of 
his  abilities  that  they  thought  him  likely  to  make  a  skilful 
defence. 

Of  course,  if  we  have  any  good  reason  for  suspecting  a  man's 
uprightness,  or  candour,  we  should  be  the  more  on  our  guard 
against  him  in  proportion  to  his  ability.  And,  universally,  it 
would  be  rash  for  the  unlearned  to  take  for  granted  that  they 
are  bound  to  yield  at  once  to  every  argument  and  objection 
urged  l)y  a  leai-ned  and  skilful  controversialist,  unless  they  can 
lind  an  immediate  answer.  They  should  take  time  to  consider, 
and  should  seek  some  champion  on  the  opposite  side,  able  to 
supply  their  deficiency.  But  it  surely  cannot  be  right  that  any 
one  shoidd  be  altogether  denied  a  hearhig,  merely  on  the  ground 
of  his  possessing  superior  intelligence.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  com- 
pendious mode  of  getting  rid  of  strong  and  unanswerable  reasons, 
to  make  them  yo  for  notliiny,  merely  because  urged  by  an  able 
man.  But  this  spurious  modesty  is,  in  truth,  a  fallacy  by 
which  (as  has  been  above  said)  the  weak  impose  on  themselves, 
and  the  crafty,  on  others. 

All  Faltack's  are   uieecs  of  cunning,  when   used  designedly. 
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For  by  a  fallacy  is  commonly  understood  any  unsound  mode  of 
arguing,  which  appears  to  demand  our  conviction,  and  to  be 
decisive  of  the  question  in  hand,  when  in  fairness  it  is  not. 
And  many  are  the  contrivances  which  the  sophist,  who  brings 
forward  the  fallacy,  deliberately  uses  to  withdraw  our  attention 
(his  art  closely  resembling  the  juggler's)  from  the  quarter  where 
it  lies.^ 

]\Iuch  ingenious  artifice  is  often  used  to  evade  the  odium  of 
urging  a  man  to  do  something  you  Avish  him  to  do,  or  of  dissuad- 
ing, or  preventing  him  from  doing  what  you  wish  him  not  to 
do,  or  of  refusing  to  grant  something  you  are  asked  for,  &c. 

The  story,  which  has  become  proverbial,  of  '  pray  don't  nail 
his  ears  to  the  pump,^  is  a  type  of  one  class  of  these  mancEuvres; 
where  you  suggest  something,  or  hold  out  a  temptation,  under 
the  pretext  of  dissuading. 

When  an  illustrious  personage  was  doubting  about  coming  to 
England,  being  oft'ered  by  government  an  ample  pension  for 
staying  abroad,  and  threatened  with  a  trial  (in  case  of  refusal) 
for  alleged  misconduct,  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  party,  wishing 
for  troubled  waters,  in  hopes  of  catching  some  fish,  said,  '  I 
entreat  and  imjilore  you  to  accept  the  offer,  if  you  are  at  all 
conscious  that  any  of  the  accusations  against  you  are  well- 
founded.  By  all  means  stay  abroad,  unless  you  are  quite  sure 
of  being  able  to  establish  your  innocence.'  This,  of  course, 
produced  the  effect  he  designed ;  since  it  made  a  consent  to 
remain  absent  amount  to  a  confession  of  guilt. 

Again,  the  granting  of  some  permission,  coupled  with  some 
condition  which  you  know  cannot  or  will  not  be  fulfilled,  is 
practically  a  prohibition. 

It  is  said  that  a  gentleman,  who  was  desirous  to  distribute 


'  See  Elements  of  Logic,  b.  iii.,  '  On  Fallacies.' 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  one  of  the  Fallacies  there  treated  of 
(§  1 8,  last  paragraph)  having  lately  been — much  to  my  surprise — brought  forward 
and  elaborately  defended,  I  have  thought  it  needful  to  print  a  short  postscript, 
giving  a  somewhat  fuller  description  of  it  than  1  had  before  thought  necessary. 

The  Fallacy  in  question  consists  in  confounding  together  two  different  questions ; 

(1)  '  Whether  a  certain  conclusion  is  established  by  this  particular  argument;'  and 

(2)  '  Whether  the  conclusion  is  true.'  The  subject  is  more  fully  discussed  in  the 
Articles  on  '  Cumulative  Evidence'  in  the  United  Church  Journal  for  August  and 
ior  October,  i8r:6. 
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Bibles  among  his  poor  neighbours,  found  them  Avilling  and 
desirous  to  receive  them,  if  permitted  by  their  clergy.  He 
accordingly  applied  to  their  bishop ;  who  applauded  his  liberality, 
and  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence ;  only  requiring  that  each 
person  should  come  and  ask  his  permission,  which  he  promised 
never  to  refuse,  except  for  some  special  reason.  The  gentleman, 
however,  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  no  one  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bours went  to  ask  this  permission.  At  length  he  was  told 
the  cause ;  viz.,  that  if  any  man  of  humble  station  waits  on  the 
bishop,  it  is  understood  that  this  is  to  obtain  absolution  for 
some  heinous  sin,  beyond  what  the  priest  has  power  to  pardon ; 
and  thus  his  character  is  for  ever  blasted.  Thus  the  bishop 
was  enabled  to  say  that  he  had  never  refused  any  man  per- 
mission to  obtain  a  Bible  ! 

Again,  a  gentleman  residing  in  Brittany,  wished,  it  is  said, 
to  distribute  Bibles  among  the  people,  and  found  he  had  to 
apply  to  the  Authorities  for  a  licence,  which  the  law  of  France 
requires,  in  order  to  prevent  the  hawking  of  seditious  publica- 
tions. The  official  applied  to  did  not  like  broadly  to  refuse, 
but  granted  a  licence  for  the  distribution  of  French  Bibles ; 
which  are  quite  unintelligible  to  the  poor  Bretons.  AVhat  was 
wanted  was,  of  course,  a  licence  to  distribute  Bibles  in  their 
own  tongue,  which  is  a  dialect  of  "Welsh.  But  this  could  not  be 
obtained.  He  had  granted  a  licence  for  the  sale  of  Bibles,  and 
that  was  enough  !' 

Even  so  the  stork  in  the  fable  was  welcome  to  as  much 
soup  as  she  could  pick  up  with  her  bill,  and  the  wolf  to  as 
much  mince-meat  as  he  could  get  out  of  a  narrow-necked 
bottle. 

Again,  a  person  v,ho  had  the  control  of  a  certain  public  hall, 
M  as  asked  for  the  use  of  it  for  a  meeting  of  a  society  established 
in  express  opposition  to  an  institution  he  was  connected  with. 
He  might,  on  that  ground,  very  fairly  have  refused  permission, 
or  have  frankly  retracted  it,  on  consideration,  if  hastily  and 
inconsiderately  granted.  But  he  readily  granted  the  use  of  the 
hall ;  and  then  afterwards  inserted  the  condition  that  none  of 
the  speakers  were   to  say  anything  against  his  institution ;  and 


*  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  above  two  anecdotes,  but  merely  for 
having  heard  them,  and  ha\-ing  no  reason  to  think  them  improbable. 
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as  tills  was,  of  course,  the  principal  topic  designed  to  be  dwelt 
on,  the  condition  was  refused,  and  the  permission  withdrawn. 
He  could  no  more  go  straight  to  any  object,  than  a  hare  in 
going  from  her  form  to  her  pasture. 

A  skilful  sophist  will  avoid  a  direct  assertion  of  what  he  means 
imduly  to  assume ;  because  that  might  direct  the  reader^s 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  it  be 
trve  or  not;  since  that  which  is  indisputable  does  not  need  so 
often  to  be  asserted.  It  succeeds  better,  therefore,  to  allude  to 
the  proposition,  as  something  curious  and  remarkable :  just  as 
the  lloyal  Society  were  imposed  on  by  being  asked  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  a  vessel  of  water  received  no  addition  to  its 
weight  by  a  live  fish  being  put  into  it.  While  they  were  seeking 
for  the  cause,  they  forgot  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  and  thus  ad^ 
mitted,  without  suspicion,  a  mere  fiction.  So  also,  an  eminent 
Scotch  writer,  instead  of  asserting  that  the  *  advocates  of  logic 
have  been  worsted  and  driven  from  the  field  in  every  controversy  ' 
(an  assertion  which,  if  made,  would  have  Ijcen  the  more  readily 
ascertained  to  be  perfectly  groundless),  merely  observes,  that  '  it 
is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  reviarkable.' 

'  There  he  that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  ivelU 

Those  whom  Bacon  here  so  well  describes,  are  men  of  a 
clear  and  quick  sight,  but  short-sighted.  They  are  ingenious 
in  particulars,  but  cannot  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  whole. 
Such  a  man  may  make  a  good  captain,  but  a  bad  general.  He 
may  be  clever  at  surprising  a  piquet,  but  Avould  fail  in  the 
management  of  a  great  army  and  the  conduct  of  a  campaign. 
He  is  like  a  chess-player  who  takes  several  pawns,  but  is  check- 
mated. 

Goldsmith  introduces,  in  Tlie  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a  clever 
rogue,  despising  a  plain  straight-forward  farmer,  whom  he 
generally  contrives  to  cheat  once  a  year ;  yet  he  confesses  that, 
in  spite  of  this,  the  farmer  went  on  thriving,  while  he  was  always 
poor. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  reference  to 
einniing  persons,  that  they  are  often  deficient,  not  oidy  in  com- 
pr(;hcnsivc  far-sighted  wisdom,  but  even  in  prudent,  cautious 
circumspection. 
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There  was  a  man  of  tliis  tlcstn-iption,  \\\\o  dflij^litcd  in  taking 
ill  every  one  he  hail  to  deal  with,  and  Avas  most  ingciiious  and 
successful  in  doing  so.  And  yet  his  own  estate,  which  was  a 
very  large  one,  he  managed  very  ill ;  and  he  bequeathed  it  abso- 
lutely to  his  ividoiCy  whom  he  might  have  known  to  be  in  under- 
standing a  mere  child,  and  who  accordingly  became  the  prey 
of  fortune  hunters. 

Numerous  arc  the  cases  in  whicli  the  cunning  are  grossly 
taken  in  by  the  cunning.      Liars  are  often  credulous. 

^Many  travellers  have  given  curious  accounts  of  the  subtil ty 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  in  stealing  upon  their  enemies 
so  as  to  take  them  by  surprise  :  how  they  creep  silently  through 
the  l^jjshcs,  and  carefully  cover  up  their  footmarks,  &c.  But 
thcsa  writers  take  no  notice  of  the  most  curious  cii'cumstancc 
of  all,  which  is,  that  the  euemies  they  thus  surprise  are  usually 
Indians  of  the  same  race — men  accustomed  to  practise  just  the 
same  arts  themselves.  The  ingenuity  and  caution  of  these 
people  is  called  forth,  and  admirably  displayed,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  setting  out  on  a  warlike  expedition ;  but  they  have  no 
settled  habit  of  even  ordinary  prudence.  When  not  roused  to 
the  exertion  of  their  faculties  by  some  pressing  emergency,  they 
are  thoughtless  and  careless,  and  liable  to  be  surprised,  in  their 
turn.  To  fortify  their  villages,  so  as  to  make  a  surprise  impos- 
sible, or  to  keep  up  a  regular  patrol  of  sentries  to  watch  for  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  has  nc^■er  occurred  to  them  !  A  savage 
is  often  a  cunning,  but  never  a  wise,  or  even  a  prudent  Being. 
And  even  so,  among  us,  many  who  are  skilful  in  playing  tricks 
ou  others  are  often  tricked  themselves. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  cunning  are  often  deceived  by  those 
who  liave  no  such  intention.  "When  a  plain,  straightforward 
man  declares  plainly  his  real  motives  or  designs,  they  set  them- 
selves to  guess  what  these  arc,  and  hit  ou  every  possible  solution 
but  the  right,  taking  for  granted  that  he  cannot  mean  what  he 
says.  Bacon's  remark  on  this  we  have  already  given  in  the 
'  Autithcta  on  Sinmlation  and  Dissimulation.'  '  He  who  acts  in 
all  things  openly  docs  not  deceive  the  less ;  for  most  persons 
either  do  not  understand,  or  do  not  believe  him.' 
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'  Nothing  doth  more  hurt  in  a  State  than  that  cunning  men 
for  ivise.' 

Churchill  thus  describes  the  cunning  man  : — 

'  With  that  low  cunning  which  in  fools  supplies, 
And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise, 
Which  nature,  kind,  indulgent  parent,  gave 
To  qualify  the  blockhead  for  a  knave  ; 
With  that  smooth  falsehood  whose  appearance  charms, 
And  Eeason  of  each  wholesome  doubt  disarms. 
Which  to  the  lowest  depths  of  guile  descends, 
Hy  vilest  means  pursues  the  vilest  ends ; 
Wears  friendship's  mask  for  purposes  of  spite. 
Fawns  in  the  day,  and  butchers  in  the  night.'^ 

It  is  indeed  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the  public  that  the 
cunning  pass  for  wise^ — that  those  whom  Bacon  compares  to  '  a 
house  with  convenient  stairs  and  entry,  but  never  a  fair  roonV 
should  be  the  men  who  (accordingly)  are  the  most  likely  to  rise 
to  liigh  office.  The  art  of  gaining  power,  and  that  of  using  it 
well,  are  too  often  found  in  different  persons. 


The  Rosciad,  1.  li-j. 


ESSAY    XXIII.    OF    WrSDO:\[    FOR    A    MAN'S 
SELF. 

AN  ai»t  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself,  but  it  is  a  shrewd'  tliiii<^ 
in  an  orehard  or  garden ;  and  certainly  men  that  are  great 
lovers  of  themselves  waste"  the  public.  Divide  with  reason 
between  self-love  and  society ;  and  be  so  true  to  thyself  as  thou 
be  not  false  to  others,  especially  to  thy  king  and  country.  It 
is  a  poor  centre  of  a  man's  actions,  himself.  It  is  right  earth  ; 
for  that  only  stands  fast  upon  his  own  centre ;  whereas  all 
things  that  have  afHnity  with  the  heavens  move  upon  the  centre 
of  another,  which  they  benefit.  The  referring  of  all  to  a  man's 
self  is  more  toleral)le  in  a  sovereign  prince,  because  themselves 
are  not  only  themselves,  but  their  good  and  evil  is  at  the  peril 
of  the  public  fortune :  but  it  is  a  desperate  evil  in  a  servant  to 
a  prince,  or  a  citizen  in  a  republic ;  for  whatsoever  afl'airs  pass 
such  a  man's  hands,  he  crooketh"'  them  to  his  own  ends,  which 
must  needs  be  often  eccentric  to  the  ends  of  his  master  or  State  : 
therefore,  let  princes  or  States  chuse  such  servants  as  have  not 
this  mark,  except  they  mean  their  service  should  be  made  but 
the  accessary.  That  which  maketh  the  cfl'cct  more  pernicious 
is,  that  all  proportion  is  lost.  It  were  dispio[)ortion  enough  for 
the  servant's  good  to  be  preferred  before  the  master's  ;  but  yet 
it  is  a  greater  extreme,  when  a  little  good  of  the  servant  shall 
carry  things  against  the  great  good  of  the  master's :  and  yet 
that  is  the  case  of  bad  ofticcrs,  trcasm*ers,  ambassadors,  generals, 
and  other  false  and  corrupt  servants,  which  set  a  bias^  upon  their 
Ijowl,  of  their  own   petty   ends  and  envies,  to  the  overthrow  of 


'  Shrewd.     Mischievous. 

'  Do  my  Lord  of  Canterbury 
A  shrewd  turn,  and  lie  is  your  friend  fur  ever.' — Shakcspere 
•   Waste.      To  lay  traxle  ;   to  desolate, 

•Peace  to  corrupt,  no  less  than  war  to  wasli' — Hilton. 
'  Crook.     To  pervert.     'St.  Augustine  suyeth  himself  that  images  bo  of  more 
force  to  crooke  an  unhappye  soulc  than  to  teach  and  instruct  him.' — Homilies — 
•  Sermon  against  Idiihitry.' 

••  Bias.     A  iceijht  loilged  on  one  ride  of  the  howl,  which  turns  it  from  the  straiyhl 
line. 

'  Matlam,  we'll  play  at  bowls, — 
'Twill  make  me  think  the  worM  i-  full  of  rubs. 
And  that  my  fortune  ruas  against  the  6iajr,' — Shakespere, 
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their  master's  great  and  important  affairs.  And  for  the  most 
part,  the  good  such  servants  receive  is  after  the  model  of  their 
own  fortune,  but  the  hurt  they  sell  for  that  good  is  after  the 
model  of  their  master's  fortune.  And  certainly  it  is  the  nature 
of  extreme  self-lovers,  as'  they  will  set  a  house  on  fire  and'  it 
were  but  to  roast  their  eggs ;  and  yet  these  men  many  times 
hold  credit  with  their  masters,  because  their  study  is  but  to 
please  them,  and  profit  themselves  ;  and  for  either  respect'  they 
Avill  abandon  the  good  of  their  afikirs. 

Wisdom  for  a  man's  self  is,  in  many  branches  thereof,  a 
depraved  thing :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  rats,  that  will  be  sure  to 
leave  a  house  some  time  before  its  fall :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
fox,  that  thrusts  out  the  badger,  who  digged  and  made  room 
for  him  :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  crocodiles,  that  shed  tears  w^hen 
they  would  devour.  But  that  which  is  specially  to  be  noted  is, 
that  those  which  (as  Cicero  says  of  Pompey)  are  '  sui  amantes 
sine  rivali'^  are  many  times  unfortunate ;  and  whereas  they 
have  all  their  time  sacrificed  to  themselves,  they  become  in  the 
end  themselves  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  whose 
wings  they  thought  by  their  self-wisdom  to  have  pinioned. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

' An  ant  is  a  shrewd  thing  in  a  garden' 

This  was  probably  the  established  notion  in  Bacon's  time, 
as  it  is  with  some,  perhaps,  now^  People  seeing  plants  in  a 
sickly  state  covered  with  ants,  attributed  the  mischief  to  them ; 
the  fact  being  that  the  ants  do  them  neither  harm  nor  good, 
but  are  occupied  in  sucking  the  secretion  of  the  aphides  which 
swarm  on  diseased  plants,  and  are  partly  the  cause,  partly  the 
effect  of  disease.      If   he   had   carefully  watched  the  ants,  he 


'  As.     That.     See  page  23. 

°  j\ucl.     If.     'An'  it  like  you.' — Shalcespere. 

'  liespcct.      Consideration. 

'  There's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life.' — Shalcespere. 
■•  '  Lovers  of  themselves  without  a  rival.' — Cic.  ad  Q.  F.  iii,  8. 
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would  have  seen  tlicni  sucking  the  aphides,  and  the  aphides 
sucking  the  plant. 

But  Bacon,  though  he  had  a  great  fancy  for  making  obser- 
vations and  cxperimeuts  iu  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
and  natural  history,  was  remarkably  unskilful  in  that  depart- 
ment. His  observations  were  slight  and  inaccurate,  and  his 
reasonings  from  them  very  rash.  It  is  true  we  ought  not  to 
measure  a  man  of  those  days  by  the  standard  of  the  present, 
when  science  has — partly  through  Bacon's  means — made  such 
advances.  But  he  was  below  (in  this  point)  what  might  have 
been  attained,  and  was  attained,  iu  bis  own  day.  Copernicus' 
theorv'  was  not  unknown  in  his  day ;  yet  he  seems  to  have 
tliought  lightly  of  it.  Also  Gilbert  the  Magnetist  he  did  not 
duly  appreciate.  And  most  remarkable  of  all,  perhaps,  is  his 
error — noticed  in  the  preface — respecting  the  mistletoe ;  a 
trifling  matter  iu  itself:  but  the  casting  up  of  a  sum  is  a  test  of 
one's  arithmetic,  whether  the  items  be  farthings  or  pounds. 

Unlike  Bacon,  Socrates  greatly  discouraged  all  branches  of 
natural  philosophy.  According  to  Xenophon,  he  derided  those 
who  inquired  concerning  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  tides,  the  atmosphere,  &c.,  asking  whether  they  expected  to 
be  able  to  control  these  things  ?  or  whether,  again,  they  had  so 
completely  mastered  all  that  related  to  human  atiairs,  of  which 
Man  docs  possess  the  control,  that  they  might  afford  to  devote 
themselves  to  speculations  remote  from  practice? 

That  nature  can  be  controlled,  by  obeying  (and  only  by 
obeying)  her  laws  (' Xatui'ffi  non  imperatur,  nisi  parendo'),  the 
maxim  which  Bacon  so  earnestly  dwells  on,  and  which  furnishes 
the  proper  answer — though  well  worthy  of  that  earnestness, — 
is  what  all  mankind — even  savages — have  always  in  some  degree 
acted  on.  For  he  who  sows  his  corn  at  the  season  when  he 
lias  observed  that  fertilizing  rains  may  be  expected,  and  so  that 
by  the  time  it  approaches  maturity  the  season  of  sunshine  may 
be  expected,  does  virtually  command  rain  and  sun.  And  the 
mariner  commands  the  winds  and  tides,  who  so  times  his  voyage, 
from  observation,  as  to  be  likely  to  meet  with  favourable  winds 
and  tides.      And  so  iu  an  infinite  number  of  other  cases. 
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'Divide  vAth  reason  between  self-love  and  society;  and  be  so  true 
to  thyself  as  thou  be  not  false  to  others.' 

The  difference  between  self-love  and  selfishness  has  been  well 
explained  by  Aristotle,  though  he  has  not  accounted  for  the  use 
of  the  word  (j)iXavTia.  It  is  clear  that  selfishness  exists  only  in 
reference  to  others,  and  could  have  no  place  in  one  who  lived 
alone  on  a  desert  island,  though  he  might  have  of  course  every 
degree  of  self-love ;  for  selfishness  is  not  an  excess  of  self-love, 
and  consists  not  in  an  over-desire  of  happiness,  but  in  placing 
your  happiness  in  something  which  interferes  with,  or  leaves 
you  regardless  of,  that  of  others.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that 
selfishness  and  want  of  feeling  are  either  the  same  or  insepa- 
rable. For,  on  the  one  hand,  I  have  known  such  as  have  had 
very  little  feeling,  but  felt  for  others  as  much  nearly  as  for 
themselves,  and  were,  therefore,  far  from  selfish ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  some,  of  very  acute  feelings,  feel  for  no  one  but 
themselves,  and,  indeed,  are  sometimes  amongst  the  most  cruel. 

Under  this  head  of  the  '  dividing  between  self-love  and 
society'  may  be  placed  a  distinction  made  by  Bishop  Copleston' 
between  two  things  which  he  says  are  occasionally  confounded 
by  Locke,  as  well  as  most  other  writers  on  education.  '  Two 
things,'  he  remarks,  '  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  distinct — viz., 
that  mode  of  education  which  would  be  most  beneficial,  as  a 
system,  to  society  at  large,  with  that  which  would  contribute 
most  to  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of  an  individual.  Now, 
the  peculiar  interest  of  the  individual  is  not  alv.ays  the  same, 
is  seldom  precisely  the  same,  is  even  frequently  at  variance, 
with  the  interest  of  the  public.  And  he  who  serves  the  one 
most  faithfully  always  forgets,  and  often  injures,  the  other. 
The  latter  is  that  alone  which  deserves  the  attention  of  a 
philosopher ;  the  former — individual  interest — is  narrow,  selfish, 
and  mercenary.  It  is  the  mode  of  education  which  would  fit 
for  a  specific  employment,  or  contribute  most  to  individual 
advantage  and  prosperity,  on  which  the  world  are  most  eager  to 
inform  themselves  ;  but  the  persons  who  instruct  them,  how- 
ever they  may  deserve  the  thanks  and  esteem  of  those  whom 
they  benefit,  do  no  service  to  mankind.      There  are  but  so  many 

>  Memoir  of  Bishop  Copleston,  p.  307. 
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good  places  in  the  theatre  of  life  ;  and  he  uho  puts  11s  in  the 
way  of  procuring  one  of  them  does  to  ns  indeed  a  great  favour, 
but  none  to  the  uhole  assembly .'  lie  adds  a  little  after,  '  A 
wide  space  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual,  where  the 
claims  of  the  community  are  either  not  pressing  or  wholly 
silent.' 

Another  point  in  whieii  the  advantage  of  the  individual  is 
ijuite  distinct  from  that  of  the  public,  I  have  touched  upon  in 
a  Lecture  on  the  Professions,^  from  which  I  take  the  liberty  of 
adding  an  extract.  *  It  is  worth  remarking  that  there  is  one 
point  wherein  some  branches  of  the  Law  differ  from  others,  and 
agree  with  some  professions  of  a  totally  different  class.  Superior 
ability  and  professional  skill,  in  a  Judge,  or  a  Conveyancer, 
are,  if  combined  with  integrity,  a  public  benefit.  They 
confer  a  service  on  certain  individuals,  not  at  the  expense  of 
any  others  :  and  the  death  or  retirement  of  a  man  thus  qualified, 
is  a  loss  to  the  couununity.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  a 
physician,  a  manufacturer,  a  navigator,  &c.,  of  extraordinary 
ability.  A  pleader,  on  the  contrary,  of  powers  far  above  the 
average,  is  not,  as  such,  serviceable  to  the  Public.  He  obtains 
weal  til  and  credit  for  himself  and  his  family ;  but  any  special 
advantage  accruing  from  his  superior  al)ility,  to  those  Avho 
chance  to  be  his  clients,  is  just  so  much  loss  to  those  he  chances 
to  be  opposed  to :  and  which  party  is,  on  each  occasion,  in 
the  right,  must  be  regarded  as  an  even  chance.  His  death, 
therefore,  would  be  no  loss  to  the  Public ;  only,  to  those  parti- 
cular persons  who  might  have  benefited  by  his  superior  abilities, 
at  their  opponents'  expense.  It  is  not  that  advocates,  generally, 
arc  not  useful  to  the  Public.  They  are  even  necessary.  But 
extraordinary  ability  in  an  advocate,  is  an  advantage  only  to 
himself  and  his  friends.  To  the  Public,  the  most  desirable  thing 
is,  that  pleaders  should  be  as  equally  matched  as  possible ;  so 
that  neither  John  Doe  nor  Richard  lioe  should  have  any  advan- 
tage independent  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause.  Extraordinary 
ability  in  an  advocate  may  indeed  raise  him  to  great  wealth,  or 
to  a  seat  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  senate ;  and  he  may  use  these 
advantages — as  many  illustrious  examples  show,  greatly  to  the 
public   benefit.      But  then,  it  is  not  as  an  advocate,  directly, 
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but  as  a  rich  man,  as   a  judge,  or  as  a  senator,  that  he  thus 
benefits  his  country/ 

'Bad  officers,  treasurers,  ambassadors,  generals,  and  other  false 
and  corrupt  set'vants,  set  a  bias  upon  their  bowl,  of  their  own 
petty  ends  and  envies,  to  the  overthrow  of  their  master's  great 
and  imjjortant  (if)\iirs' 

It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  Bacon  that  the  mischief 
he  so  well  describes  could  take  place  except  from  the  selfish 
wisdom  of  persons  entrusted  with  some  employment,  and  sacri- 
ficing the  interest  of  their  employer  to  their  own.  But  in 
truth,  the  greatest  amount  of  evils  of  this  class — that  is,  the 
sacrifice  of  public  good  to  individual  profit, — has  arisen  from  the 
favour  claimed  by,  and  shown  to,  certain  classes  of  men,  in  no 
official  situation,  who  have  persuaded  the  nation  (and,  doubtless, 
sometimes  themselves  also),  that  their  own  interest  was  that  of 
the  State.  Both  the  Spaniards  and  the  EngHsh  prohibited 
their  colonies  from  trading  with  any  but  the  mother  country; 
and  also  from  manufacturing  for  themselves ;  though  the 
colonists  were  fellow- citizens,  and  were  virtually  taxed  for  the 
profit,  not  of  the  State,  but  of  certain  niaiuifacturers  and  mer- 
chants. For,  if  they  had  found  the  goods  produced  in  the 
mother-country  to  be  cheaper  and  better  than  they  could  make 
for  themselves,  or  buy  elsewhere,  they  would  have  supplied 
themselves  Avith  these  of  their  own  accord,  without  need  of  pro- 
hibiting laws ;  but  whenever  this  was  not  the  case — that  is, 
whenever  there  was  any  occasion  for  such  a  law, — it  is  plain 
they  Avere  paying  an  extra  price,  or  buying  inferior  articles,  for 
the  profit  of  the  manufacturers  at  home.  Yet  this  never  seemed 
to  strike  even  the  Americans  themselves,  or  their  advocates,  at 
the  time  when  the  revolt  broke  out.  It  was  only  avoAved  taxa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  government  at  home  (which  had  laid 
out  something  for  them)  that  they  complained  of. 

And  this  did  not  arise  from  comparative  indifierence  to  the 
welfare  of  our  colonial  fellow-subjects ;  for  the  like  sort  of 
policy  has  been  long  pursued  at  home.  We  imported  timber  of 
inferior  quality  from  Canada,  when  better  Avas  to  be  had  at  a 
tenth  part  of  the  distance,  lest  saw-mills  in  Canada,  and  timber- 
Bhips  engaged  in  that  trade,  should  suft'er  a  diminution  of  profit ; 
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though  the  total  vahic  of  tlicm  all  put  together  did  not  probably 
eipial  the  annual  loss  sustained  by  the  Public.  And  we  pro- 
hibited the  refining  of  sugar  in  the  sugar  colonies,  and  chose  to 
import  it  in  the  most  bulky  and  most  perishable  form,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  English  sugar-bakers ;  whose  total  profits  did 
not  probably  amount  to  as  many  shillings  as  the  nation  lost 
pounds. 

And  the  land-owners  maintained,  till  very  lately,  a  monopoly 
against  the  bread-consumers,  which  amounted  virtually  to  a  tax 
on  every  loaf,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  rents. 

'Other  selfishness/  says  :Mr.  Senior,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Political  Economy,  '  may  be  as  intense,  but  none  is  so  unblush- 
ing, because  none  so  much  tolerated,  as  that  of  a  monopolist 
claiming  a  vested  interest  in  a  public  injury.'  But,  doubtless, 
many  of  tliese  claimants  i)ersuaded  themselves,  as  mcII  as  the 
nation,  that  they  were  promoting  the  public  good. 


Q  2 


ESSAY  XXIV.     OF  INNOVATIONS. 

AS  the  births  of  living  creatvires  at  first  are  ill-shapen^  so  are 
all  iunovationSj  which  are  the  births  of  time :  yet,  uotwith- 
standing,  as  those  that  first  bring  honour  into  their  family  are 
commonly  more  worthy  than  most  that  succeed,  so  the  first 
precedent  (if  it  be  good)  is  seldom  attained  by  imitation :  for 
ill,  to  man's  nature  as  it  stands  perverted,  hath  a  natural  motion, 
strongest  in  contmuance ;  but  good,  as  a  forced  motion,  strongest 
at  first.  Surely  every  medicine  is  an  innovation,  and  he  that 
will  not  apply  new  remedies  must  expect  new  evils :  for  time  is 
the  greatest  innovator;  and  if  time  of  course  alters  things  to' 
the  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the 
better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ?  It  is  true  that  what  is  settled 
by  custom,  though  it  be  not  good,  yet  at  least  it  is  fit;  and 
those  things  which  have  long  gone  together,  are,  as  it  were, 
confederate  with  themselves ;  whereas  new  things  piece  not  so 
well;  but,  though  they  help  by  their  utility,  yet  they  trouble 
by  their  inconformity ;-  besides,  they  are  like  strangers,  more 
admired,  and  less  favoured.  All  this  is  true,  if  time  stood  still ; 
which,  contrariwise,  moveth  so  round,^  that  a  froward  retention 
of  custom  is  as  tiu-bulent  a  thing  as  an  innovation ;  and  they 
that  reverence  too  much  old  times,  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new. 
It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in  their  innovations,  would 
follow  the  example  of  time  itself,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly, 
but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived;  for  other- 
wise, whatsoever  is  new  is  unlooked  for — and  ever  it  mends 
some,  and  pairs ^  others;  and  he  that  is  holpen  takes  it  for  a 
fortune,  and  thanks  the  time;  and  he  that  is  hurt,  for  a  wrong, 
and   imputeth   it  to   the  author.      It  is   good    also   not   to  try 


'  To.     For. 

'  Marks  and  points  out  each  man  of  us  to  slaughter.' — Ben  Jonson. 
■  Inconformity.     Incongruity ;  discordance. 

•'  Round.     Rapid.    '  Sir  Roger  heard  them  on  a  round  trot.' — Addison. 
*  Pair.      To  impair. 

' '  No  faith  so  fast,'  quoth  she,  '  but  flesh  does  pairs.' 
'  Flesh  may  impaire,'  quoth  he,  '  but  reason  can  repaire.' ' — Spenser. 
'  What  profiteth  it  to  a  man  if  he  wynne  all  the  world,  and  do  peyringe  to  his 
soul  ?' — Wickliii"'s  Translation  of  Mark  viii. 
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experiments  in  States,  exeept  the  neeessity  be  ur^'ciit,  or  the 
utility  evident;  and  well  to  beware,  that  it  be  the  relornuition 
that  draweth  on  the  ehange,  and  not  the  desire  of  ehange  that 
pretcndeth'  the  reformation  :  and  lastly,  that  the  novelty,  though 
it  be  not  rejeeted,  yet  be  lield  for  a  suspect ;-  and,  as  the 
Seripture  saith,  '  That  we  make  a  stand  upon  the  ancient  way, 
and  then  look  about  us,  and  discover  what  is  the  straight  and 
YV'hi  wav,  and  so  to  walk   in  it." 


ANTITHETA  ON  INNOVATIONS. 


Pbo. 
'  Omnis  metlicinu  inuovatio. 

*  iVery  iiudicameut  »•  an  innocation.' 

'  Qui  novii  rcuicd'm  fugit,  nova  mala 
operitiir. 

•  He  who  shuiu  netc  remtdies  must 
expect  Hfw  eriti.' 

'  Novator  iniiximus  tcuipus  :  quidni 
igitur  tenipus  iniiteinur? 

'Time  is  the  great  innovator;  why 
then  not  imitate  Time  /' 

'  Morosa  niorum  rctentio,  res  turbu- 
lentn  est  atjue  ac  novitas. 

'A  stubborn  adherence  to  old  practices 
Ireeds  tumults  no  lest  than  novelty.' 

'  Cum  per  se  res  mutentur  in  detenus, 
si  consilio  in  melius  non  mutentur,  quia 
finis  erit  mali  ? 

'  Since  things  spontaneously  change 
for  the  worse,  if  th^y  be  not  by  design 
changed  for  the  better,  evils  mutt  accu- 
mulate without  end.' 


CoNTKA. 
'  Nuilus  auctor  placet,  pnetor  tempus. 
'  One  bows  willingly  to  no  authority 
but  Time.' 

'Nulla  novitas  absque  injuria;  nam 
pnist-ntia  convcllit. 

'  IJrt-ry  novelty  does  some  hurt,  for  it 
unsettles  what  is  established.' 

'  Qua;  usu  obtinuere,  si  non  bona,  at 
saltern  apta  inter  se  sunt. 

'  Things  that  are  settled  by  long  ute, 
if  not  absolutely  good,  at  least  ft  well 
together.' 

'  Quis  novator  tempus  iniitatur,  tjuod 
novationus  ita  insinuat,  ut  sonsus  fullant? 

'Show  me  t/ie  innovator  who  imitates 
Time,  that  slides  in  changes  imper- 
ceptibly.' 

'  Quod  prajter  spem  evenit,  cui  pro- 
dcst,  minus  acceptum ;  cui  obest  magis 
molest  um. 

'What  happens  unexpectedly  ii,  for 
that  reason,  less  welcome  to  him  whom 
it  profits,  and  more  galling  to  him  whom 
it  hurts.' 


'  Pretend,      To  put  forward  or  exhibit  as  a  cover. 

'  I.KJ3t  tbat  lii'avenly  form,  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  ihcva.'— Milton. 
'  Suspect.     Something  tuspiciout.     '  If  the  king  ends  the  difference,  and  takes 
away  the  suspect. '^Suckling. 
*  Compare  Jer.  vi.  16. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

'Time  is  the  greatest  i?movator.' 

When  Bacon  speaks  of  time  as  an  '  innovator/  he  might 
have  remarked^  by  the  way — what  of  course  he  well  knew — 
that  though  this  is  an  allowable  and  convenient  form  of  expres- 
sioUj  it  is  not  literally  correct.  Bishop  Copleston,  in  the  remark 
already  referred  to  in  the  notes  on  '  Delays/  terms  the  regarding 
time  as  an  agent  one  of  the  commonest  errors ;  for,  '  in  reality 
time  does  nothing  and  is  nothing.  We  use  it/  he  goes  on  to 
say,  '  as  a  compendious  expression  for  all  those  causes  which 
act  slowly  and  imperceptibly.  But,  unless  some  positive  cause 
is  in  action,  no  change  takes  place  in  the  lapse  of  one  thousand 
years;  as,  for  instance,  in  a  drop  of  water  enclosed  in  a  cavity 
of  silex.  The  most  intelligent  writers  are  not  free  from  this 
illusion.  For  instance,  Simond,  in  his  Sivitzerland,  speaking 
of  a  mountain-scene,  says — '  The  quarry  from  which  the  mate- 
rials of  the  bridge  came,  is  just  above  your  head,  and  the  miners 
are  still  at  work  :  air,  water,  frost,  weight,  and  time'  Thus,  too, 
those  politicians  who  object  to  any  positive  enactments  afiecting 
the  Constitution,  and  who  talk  of  the  gentle  operation  of  time, 
and  of  our  Constitution  itself  being  the  work  of  time,  forget 
that  it  is  human  agency  all  along  which  is  the  efficient  cavise. 
Time  does  nothing.'      Thus  far  Bishop  Copleston.' 

But  we  are  so  much  influenced  by  our  own  use  of  language, 
that,  though  no  one  can  doubt,  when  the  question  is  put  before 
him,  that  effects  arc  produced  not  by  time,  but  in  time,  we  are 
accustomed  to  represent  time  as  armed  with  a  scythe,  and 
mowing  down  all  before  him. 

'  New  thinys  are  like  strangers,  more  admired,  and  less 
favoured.' 

Bacon  has  omitted  to  notice,  in  reference  to  this  point,  what 
nevertheless  is  well  Avorth  remarking  as  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  there  arc  in  most  languages  proverbial  sayings  respecting 
it,  a})parcntly  opposed  to  each  other;  as  for  instance,  that  men 


'   Remains  of  Ulsliop  Coijlexfon. 
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are  attiu-liLHl  to  what  tlu-y  1ki\  c  brcu  used  to ;  tliat  use  is  a 
second  nature;  that  tliey  tuudly  ding  U)  the  institutions  and 
practices  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  can  hardly  he 
prevailed  on  to  change  them  even  for  better ;  and  then,  again, 
on  the  other  side,  that  men  have  a  natural  craving  for  novelty ; 
that  unvarying  sameness  is  tiresome ;  that  some  variety — some 
change,  even  for  the  worse,  is  agreeably  refreshing,  ice. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  all  the  serious  and  important  aflairs  of 
life  men  are  attached  to  what  they  have  been  used  to;  in 
matters  of  ornaiut-nt  they  covet  novelty ;  in  all  systems  and 
institutions — in  all  the  ordinary  business  of  life — in  all  funda- 
mentals— they  cling  to  what  is  the  established  coiu-se  ;  in  matters 
of  detail — in  what  lies,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface — they  seek 
variety.  Man  may,  in  reference  to  this  point,  be  compared  to 
a  tree,  whose  stem  and  main  branches  stand  year  after  year,  but 
whose  leaves  and  flowers  are  fresh  every  season. 

In  most  countries  people  like  change  in  the  fashions  of  their 
dress  and  furniture;  in  almost  all,  they  like  new  music,  new 
poems,  and  novels  (so  called  in  reference  to  this  taste),  pictures, 
flowers,  games.  Sec.,  but  they  arc  wedded  to  what  is  established 
iu  laws,  institutions,  systems,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  main 
business  of  life. 

This  distinction  is  one  which  it  may  often  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  keep  in  mind.  For  instance,  the  ancient  Romans  and 
other  Pagans  seldom  objected  to  the  addition  of  a  new  god  to 
their  list ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  them  actually  did  propose 
to  enrol  Jesus  among  the  num])er.  This  was  quite  consonant 
to  the  genius  of  their  mythological  system.  But  the  overthrow 
of  the  whole  system  itself,  and  the  substitution  of  a  fundamen- 
tally ditferent  religion,  was  a  thing  they  at  first  regarded  witii 
alarm  and  horror ;  all  their  feelings  were  enlisted  against  such 
a  radical  change.  And  any  one  who  should  imagine  that  the 
Gospel  could  be  received  with  some  degree  of  favour  on  account 
of  its  being  new,  because,  forsooth,  men  like  novelties,  and  that, 
therefore,  something  short  of  the  most  overpowering  miraculous 
proofs  might  have  suUieed  for  its  introduction  and  spread, — 
such  a  person  must  have  entirely  overlooked  the  distinction 
between  the  kinds  of  things  in  whieh  men  do  or  do  not  favour 
what  is  new. 

And   the   like  holds  go(jd  in  all  departments  of  life.      New 
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medicines,  for  instance,  come  into  vogue  from  time  to  time, 
witli  or  without  good  reason ;  but  a  fundamentally  new  system 
of  medicine,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  sure  to  have  the  strongest 
prejudices  enlisted  against  it.  If  when  the  celebrated  Harvey 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  he  had,  on  the  ground 
that  people  often  readily  introduced  some  new  medicine,  calcu- 
lated on  a  favourable  reception,  or  even  a  fair  hearing,  for  his 
doctrine,  which  went  to  establish  a  fundamental  revolution,  he 
would  soon  have  been  undeceived  by  the  vehement  and  general 
opposition  with  which  he  was  encountered. 

And  it  was  the  physicians  of  the  highest  standing  that  most 
opposed  Harvey.  It  was  the  most  experienced  navigators  that 
opposed  Columbus'  views.  It  w  as  those  most  conversant  with 
the  management  of  the  Post-office  that  Avere  the  last  to  approve 
of  the  plan  of  the  uniform  penny-postage.  For,  the  greater  any 
one's  experience  and  skill  in  his  own  department,  and  the  more 
he  is  entitled  to  the  deference  which  is  proverbially  due  to  each 
man  in  his  own  pro\dnce  [^  peritis  credendum  est  in  arte  sua'] 
the  more  likely,  indeed,  he  will  be  to  be  a  good  judge  of  im- 
provements in  details,  or  even  to  introduce  them  himself;  but 
the  more  unlikely  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  any  proposed  radical 
change.  An  experienced  stage-coachrnan  is  likely  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  all  that  relates  to  turnpike-roads  and  coach- horses  ;  but 
you  should  not  consult  him  about  railroads  and  steam-carriages. 
Again,  every  one  knows  how  slowly  and  with  what  difficulty 
farmers  are  prevailed  on  to  adopt  any  new  system  of  husbandry, 
even  when  the  faults  of  an  old  established  usage,  and  the 
advantage  of  a  change,  can  be  made  evident  to  the  senses. 

An  anecdote'  is  told  of  a  gentleman  who,  in  riding  through 
the  deep  and  shady  Devonshire  lanes,  became  entangled  in  the 
intricacies  of  their  numberless  windings ;  and  not  being  able  to 
obtain  a  sufficiently  wide  view  of  the  country  to  know  where- 
abouts he  was,  trotted  briskly  on,  in  the  confident  hope  that  he 
should  at  length  come  to  some  house  whose  inhabitants  w^ould 
direct  him,  or  to  some  more  open  spot  from  which  he  coidd 
take  a  survey  of  the  different  roads,  and  observe  whither  they 
led.  After  proceeding  a  long  time  in  this  manner,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  perfect  uniformity  in  the  country  through  which 
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lie  passed,  and  to  meet  witli  no  huiiiau  being,  nor  come  in  si-^lit 
ol"  any  habitation.  He  was,  however,  eneourageil  by  observing, 
as  he  advaneed,  the  prints  of  horses'  feet,  whieh  indicated  that 
he  was  in  no  imfreiinentcd  track :  these  became  continiudly 
more  and  more  numerous  the  further  he  went,  so  as  to  atford 
liim  a  still  increasing  assurance  of  his  being  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  some  great  road  or  populous  village ;  and  he 
accordingly  paid  the  less  anxious  attention  to  the  bearings  of 
the  country,  from  being  confident  that  he  was  in  the  right  way. 
But  still  he  saw  neither  house  nor  human  creature;  and,  at 
length  the  recurrence  of  the  same  objects  by  the  roadside 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  all  this  time,  misled  by  the 
nmltitude  of  the  turnings,  he  had  been  riding  in  a  circle ;  and 
that  the  footmarks,  the  sight  of  which  had  so  cheered  him,  were 
t/iose  of  /lis  own  horse ;  their  number,  of  course,  increasing 
with  every  circuit  he  took.  Had  he  not  fortunately  made  this 
discovery,  perhaps  he  might  have  been  riding  there  now. 

The  truth  of  the  tale  (and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  ive 
at  least  did  not  invent  it)  does  not  make  it  the  less  useful  by 
way  of  apologue  :  and  the  moral  we  would  deduce  from  it  is, 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  conduct  of  life,  and  not  least  in 
government  and  legislation,  men  are  liable  to  follow  the  track 
of  their  own  footsteps, — to  set  themselves  an  example, — and  to 
flatter  themselves  that  they  are  going  right,  from  their  con- 
formity to  their  own  precedent. 

It  is  commonly  and  truly  said,  when  any  new  and  untried 
measure  is  proposed,  that  we  cannot  fully  estimate  the  incon- 
veniences it  may  lead  to  in  practice ;  but  we  are  convinced  this 
is  even  still  more  the  case  with  any  system  whieh  has  lony  been 
in  operation.  The  evils  to  which  it  may  contribute,  and  the 
obstacles  it  may  present  to  the  attainment  of  any  good,  are 
partly  overlooked,  or  lightly  regarded,  on  account  of  their 
familiarity,  partly  attributed  to  such  other  eaiLses  as  perhaps 
really  do  co-operate  in  producing  the  same  effects,  and  ranked 
along  with  the  unavoidable  alloys  of  human  happiness, — the 
inconveniences  from  which  no  human  policy  can  entirely  exempt 
us.  In  some  remote  and  unimproved  di.'^tricts,  if  you  complain 
of  the  streets  of  a  town  being  dirty  and  dark,  as  those  of  London 
were  for  many  ages,  the  iidiabitants  tell  you  that  the  nights  are 
cloudy  and  the  weather  rainy  :  as  for  their  streets,  they  are  just 
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sudi  as  they  have  lony  been ;  and  the  expedient  of  paving  and 
lighting  has  occurred  to  nobody.  The  ancient  Romans  had, 
probably,  no  idea  that  a  civilized  community  could  exist  without 
slaves.  That  the  same  work  can  be  done  much  better  and 
cheaper  by  freemen,  and  that  their  odious  system  contained  the 
seeds  of  the  destruction  of  their  empire,  were  truths  which, 
familiarized  as  they  were  to  the  then  existing  state  of  society, 
they  were  not  likely  to  suspect.  '  If  you  allow  of  no  plunder- 
ing,^ said  an  astonished  Mahratta  chief  to  some  English  officers, 
'  how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  maintain  such  fine  armies  as  you 
bring  into  the  field  t'  He  and  his  ancestors,  time  out  of  mind, 
had  doubtless  been  foUowing  their  own  footsteps  in  the  esta- 
blished routine ;  and  had  accordingly  never  dreamed  that  pillage 
is  inexpedient  as  a  source  of  revenue,  or  even  one  that  can 
possibly  be  dispensed  Avith.  '  That  is  the  way  it  is  always  done. 
Sir;'  or  'We  always  do  so  and  so/  are  the  answers  generally 
returned  by  the  vulgar  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  of  any 
practice.  Recent  experiment,  indeed,  may  bring  to  light  and 
often  exaggerate  the  defects  of  a  new  system ;  but  long  fami- 
liarity blinds  us  to  those  very  defects.^ 

And  among  the  obstacles  those  have  to  encounter  who  are 
advocating  any  kind  of  novelty,  this  is  one  :  that  every  instance  of 
failure  in  the  application  of  any  new  system  is  sure  to  be,  by 
most  people,  attributed  to  the  system  itself ;  while  in  the  case 
of  an  old  and  established  system,  any  failure  is  either  reckoned 
a  mere  unavoidable  accident,  or  is  attributed  to  the  individual. 

If,  for  instance,  some  crop  turns  out  ill,  under  an  established 
system  of  agriculture,  this  failure  is  attributed  either  to  the 
weather,  or  else  to  unskilfulness  in  the  individual  farmer;  but 
if  it  takes  place  under  a  new  system  of  husbandry,  it  will 
usually  be  taken  as  a  decisive  proof  that  the  system  itself  is 
wrong.  So  again,  if  a  patient  dies,  under  the  routine-system 
of  IMcdicine,  blame  is  laid,  if  there  be  any,  on  the  individual 
practitioner :  but  if  a  patient  die  who  has  been  treated  accord- 
ing to  some  new  system,  this  is  likely  to  be  taken  as  conclusive 
against  the  system  itself.      And  so,  in  other  cases. 

One  practical  consequence  of  the  attachment  of  men  to  what 
they  have  long  been  used  to  is,  that  it  is  a  great  point    gained. 
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uhcii  tliorc  (Iocs  exist  need  for  a  chanffC,  to  have  broiii^lit  about 
some  change,  even  thoii«rh  little  or  nothing  of  improvement, 
l>ecause  we  may  look  forward  with  cheering  hope  to  a  rnni'dy 
of  the  remedy — a  removal  of  the  newly  introduced  evils, — as  a 
change  far  more  easily  to  be  brought  about  than  the  first 
change.  Altemtions  in  any  building  are  easily  made  irhile  the 
)nortar  is  wet.  '  So  it  is  in  legislation  and  in  all  human  all'airs. 
^^  hile  tlie  most  inconvenient  and  absurd  laws  are  sutfered  to 
remain  unchanged  for  successive  generations,  hardly  an  act  is 
passed  that  any  defects  in  it  are  not  met  by  '  acts  to  amend'  it, 
iu  the  next  and  iu  succeeding  sessions. 

'  Those  who  remember  the  University  of  Oxford  at  the  com- 
meucement  of  this  century,  when,  in  fact,  it  hardly  deserved 
the  name  of  an  university, — who  remember  with  w  hat  ditliculty, 
and  after  what  long  delay,  the  first  statute  for  degree  examina- 
tions Mas  introduced — how  pjdpable  were  the  defects  of  that 
statute,  and  how  imperfectly  it  worked, — and,  lastly,  how  easily, 
in  comparison,  these  defects  were,  one  by  onCj  remedied,  and  suc- 
cessive improvements  from  time  to  tinic  introduced, — such  per- 
sons must  have  profited  little  by  experience,  if  they  deprecate  the 
application  of  any  remedy  to  any  existing  law  or  institution  that 
is  in  itself  evil,  for  fear  the  remedy  should  not  be  such,  iu  the 
first  essay,  as  to  meet  their  Avishes." 

'A  /reward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  as  an  innora- 
tion:  and  they  that  reverence  old  times  too  much  are  but  a 
scorn  to  the  new.' 

To  avoid  the  two  opposite  evils — the  liability  to  sudden  and 
violent  changes,  and  the  adherence  to  established  usage,  when 
inconvenient  or  mischievous, — to  give  the  requisite  stability  to 
governments  and  other  institutions,  without  shutting  the  door 
against  improvement, — this  is  a  problem  which  both  ancient  and 
modern  legislators  have  not  well  succeeded  in  solving.  Some, 
like  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians,  and  like  Lycurgus,  have 
attempted  to  prohibit  all  change ;  but  those  who  constantly 
appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  as  a  sutticicnt  reason 
for  perpetuating  everything  these  have  established,  forget  two 
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tilings :  first,  that  they  cannot  hope  for  ever  to  persuade  all 
successive  generations  of  men  that  there  was  once  one  genera- 
tion of  such  infallible  wisdom  as  to  be  entitled  to  control  all 
their  descendants  for  ever ;  which  is  to  make  the  earth,  in  fact, 
the  possession  not  of  the  living,  but  of  the  dead ;  and,  secondly, 
that  even  supposing  our  ancestors  gifted  with  such  infallibility, 
many  cases  must  arise  in  which  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  they  themselves  Avould  not  have  advocated,  if  living, 
changes  called  for  by  altered  circumstances.  For  instance,  those 
who  denoted  the  southern  quarter  from  meridies  (noon)  would 
not  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  retain  that  language  had  they 
gone  to  live  in  a  hemisphere  where  the  sun  at  noon  is  in  the 
north.  But,  as  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor  remarks  in  The  Bishop  : 
'  An  antiquated  form,  however  perverted  from  its  original  pur- 
pose, gratifies  the  lazy  in  their  love  of  ease ;  it  saves  them  the 
trouble  of  exchanging  their  old  mumpsimus  for  the  naw  s^mp- 
simus :  and  neiv  the  sumpsinms  must  appear,  though  it  be  a 
restoration;  it  averts  the  mortification  of  confessing  error, 
which  is  always  so  abhorrent  to  the  self-satisfied  stupidity  of 
those  who  grow  old  without  gaining  experience.' 

'Vel  quia  nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placuifc  sibi,  ducuntj 
Vel  quia  turpe  putant  parere  niinoribus,  et  quae 
Imberbi  clidicere,  seues  pevdeuda  fateri.' 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  the  evil  that  has  very  long  existed  will  often  be 
less  clearly  perceived,  and  less  complained  of,  than  in  proportion 
to  the  actual  extent  of  the  evil. 

'  If  you  look  to  any  department  of  government,  or  to  any 
parish  or  diocese,  that  has  long  been  left  to  the  management  of 
apathetic  or  inefficient  persons,  you  will  usually  find  that  there 
are  few  or  no  complaints ;  because  complaints  having  long  since 
been  found  vain,  will  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  made.  There 
will  be  no  great  arrears  of  business  undone,  and  of  applications 
unanswered ;  because  business  will  not  have  been  brought  before 
those  who  it  is  known  will  not  transact  it;  nor  applications 
made,  to  which  no  answer  can  be  hoped  for.  Abuses,  and  defects, 
and  evils  of  various  kinds,  which  ought  to  have  been  prevented 
or  remedied,  men  Avill  have  learned  to  submit  to  as  to  visitations 
of  Providence ;  having  been  left  without  redress  till  they  have 
at  length  forgotten  that  any  redress  is  due,  or  is  possible  :  and 
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this  stagnation  will  have  eomc  to  l)e  rc-jjardcd  as  the  natural 
state  of  things. 

'  Hence,  it  will  often  ha[)pen  that  in  a  [)arish  for  instance, 
where  for  a  long  time  very  little  has  been  done,  it  will  appear  at 
first  sight  as  if  there  were  in  fact  very  little  to  do  :  the  spiritual 
wants  of  members  of  the  Chnrcli  not  appearing  to  be  unattended 
to,  because  many  persons  will  have  ceased  to  be  members  of  the 
Church,  and  many  others  will  be  unconscious  that  they  have  any 
spiritual  wants. 

*  And  in  a  Church,  accordingly,  that  has  been  long  without  an 
efficient  government,  the  want  of  such  government  will  often  be 
very  inadeqiuitely  perceived,  from  its  not  even  occurring  to  men 
to  consider  whether  the  enormous  increase  of  dissent,  of  internal 
discord,  and  of  iudiHerence  to  the  Church,  are  evils  which  it 
comes  within  the  province  of  a  government  in  any  degree  to 
prevent  or  mitigate." 

With  those  who  maintain  that  the  present  is  not  the  best 
time, — on  account  of  the  violence  of  contending  parties — for 
the  restoration  of  a  Church-govcrnmcnt,  1  so  far  agree,  that  I  am 
convinced  it  would  have  been  iinicli  better  to  have  taken  the  step 
several  years  ago ;  before  the  excitement  caused  by  one  of  those 
parties  had  arisen ;  and  yet  better,  some  years  earlier  still,  when 
the  removal  of  religious  disabilities  first  left  the  Church  desti- 
tute of  any  legislature  consisting  exclusively  of  its  own  members: 
and  that,  again,  a  still  earlier  period  would  have  been  preferable, 
when  considerable  attention  was  for  a  time  attracted  to  a  work 
on  the  subject,  by  a  persou,  then,  and  now,  holding  the  oificc 
of  Archdeacon. 

'  But  it  is  far  from  being  sufficient, — as  seems  to  ])e  the 
notion  of  some  persons — to  show  that  the  present  is  not  the 
fittest  conceivable  occasion  for  taking  a  certain  step.  Besides  this, 
it  is  requisite  to  show, — not  merely  that  a  better  occasion  may 
be  iiiaujiiit'd, — or  that  a  better  occasion  is  past ; — that  the 
Sil)ylline  Books  might  have  been  purchased  cheaper  some  tinte 
a(jo  ; — but  that  a  more  suitable  occasion  is  likely  to  arise  bere- 
aj'ter  :  and  bom  soon  ;  and  also,  that  the  mischief  which  may  be 
f/oinff  on  duriny  the  interval  will  be  more  than  compensated  by 
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the  superioi'  suitableness  of  that  future  occasion ;  in  short,  that 
it  will  have  been  worth  waiting  for.  And  in  addition  to  all  this, 
it  is  requisite  to  show  also  the  probability  that  when  this  golden 
opportunity  shall  arise,  men  will  be  more  disposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  than  they  have  heretofore  appeared  to  be ; — that 
they  will  not  again  fall  into  apathetic  security  and  fondness  for 
indefinite  procrastination. 

'  This  last  point  is  as  needful  to  be  established  as  any ;  for  it 
is  remarkable  that  those  who  deprecate  taking  any  step  just  now, 
in  these  times  of  extraordinary  excitement,  did  not,  on  those 
former  occasions,  come  forward  to  propose  taking  advantage  of 
a  comparatively  calmer  state  of  things.  They  neither  made 
any  call,  nor  responded  to  the  call  made  by  others. 

'  And  indeed  all  experience  seems  to  show — comparing  the 
apathy  on  the  subject  which  was  so  general  at  those  periods, 
with  the  altered  state  of  feeling  now  existing, — that  a  great  and 
pressing  emergency,  and  nothing  else,  will  induce  men  to  take 
any  step  in  this  matter;  and  that  a  period  of  dissension  and 
perplexing  difficulty,  is,  though  not,  in  itself,  the  most  suitable 
occasion  for  such  a  step,  yet — constituted  as  human  nature  is — 
the  best,  because  the  only  occasion  on  which  one  can  hope  that 
it  will  be  taken,  A  season  of  famine  may  have  been,  in  some 
respects,  a  bad  occasion  for  altering  the  corn-laws ;  but  expe- 
rience showed  that  nothing  less  would  suffice, 

'  When  the  valley  of  INIartigny,  in  Switzerland,  was  threatened 
(a  good  many  years  ago)  with  a  frightful  deluge  from  the 
biu'sting  of  a  lake  formed  by  a  glacier  which  had  dammed  up  a 
river,  the  inhabitants  were  for  some  time  not  sufficiently  alarmed 
to  take  steps  for  averting  the  danger,  by  cutting  channels  to  let 
off  the  water.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  chosen 
the  best  time  for  commencing  their  operations;  for  had  they 
begun  earlier, — as  soon  as  ever  the  dam  was  formed — the  work 
would  have  been  much  easier,  and  probably  all  damage  would 
have  been  prevented.  As  it  was,  they  had  to  encounter  much 
difficulty,  and,  after  all,  were  but  partially  successful :  for  the 
nndrained  portion  of  the  lake  did  at  length  burst  the  barrier, 
and  considerable  damage  ensued  ;  perhaps  a  fourth  part  of  what 
would  have  taken  place  had  things  been  left  to  themselves. 
But  they  were  wise  in  not  deferring  their  operations  yet  longer, 
in  the  hope  that  matters  would  mend  spontaneously,  when  they 
saw  that  the  evil  was  daily  increasing.      And  after  having  miti- 
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gated  in  a  ij^rcat  degree   the   ealainity  that  did  ensue,  they  tuuk 
measures  to  provide  against  the  like  in  future. 

'  Still,  however,  we  must  expect  to  be  told  by  many,  that, 
sooner  or  later,  matters  will  come  right  spontaneously,  if  left 
untouched  ; — that,  in  time,  though  mc  cannot  tell  how  soon,  a 
period  of  extraordinary  excitement  is  sure  to  be  succeeded  by 
one  of  comparative  calm.  In  the  meantime  it  is  forgotten  at 
II  hat  cost  such  spontaneous  restoration  of  tranquillity  is  usually 
purchased — how  much  the  fire  will  have  consumed  l)eforc  it 
shall  have  burnt  out  of  itself.  The  case  is  very  similar  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  natural  body :  the  anguish  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, when  left  to  itself,  is  succeeded  by  the  calm  of  a  morti- 
fication :  a  limb  is  amputated,  or  drops  oft";  and  the  body — but 
no  longer  the  whole  body — is  restored  to  a  temporary  case,  at 
the  exi)cnse  of  a  mutilation.  Who  can  say  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  Mho  are  now  irrecoverably  alienatetl  from  the 
Church,  might  not  have  been  at  this  moment  sound  mcmlicrs 
of  it,  had  timely  steps  been  taken,  not  by  any  departure  from 
the  principles  of  our  Keformers,  ))ut  In'  following  more  closely 
the  track  they  marked  out  for  us  V 

It  is  trxie,  that  whatever  is  established  and  already  existing 
has  a  presumption  on  its  side;  that  is,  the  burden  of  })roof  lies 
on  those  who  propose  a  change.  No  one  is  called  on  to  bring 
reasons  against  any  alteration,  till  some  reasons  have  been 
offered /or  it.  But  the  deference  which  is  thus  claimed  for  old 
laws  and  institutions  is  sometimes  extended  (through  the  ambi- 
guity of  language — the  use  of  'old'  for  *  ancient')  to  what  arc 
called  '  the  good  old  times  /  as  if  the  world  had  formerly  been 
older,  instead  of  younger,  than  it  is  now.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  the  advantage  possessed  by  old  men — that  of  long  expe- 
rience— must  belong  to  the  present  age  more  than  to  any 
preceding. 

Is  there  not,  then,  some  reason  for  the  ridicule  which  Bacon 
speaks  of,  as  attaching  to  those  '  who  too  much  reverence  old 
times?'  To  say  that  no  changes  shall  take  place  is  to  talk 
idly.  We  might  as  well  pretend  to  control  the  motions  of  the 
earth.  To  resolve  that  none  shall  take  place  except  what  arc 
undesigned  and  accidental,  is  to  resolve  that  though  a  clock 
may  gain  or  lose  indefinitely,  at  least  we  will  take  care  that  it 
shall   never  be  regulated.      '  If  time'  (to  use  Bacon's  warning 
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Tvords)    'alters  things  to  the   worse,  and  -vvisdom    and  counsel 
shall  not  alter  thern  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  V 


'  It  were  good  that  men,  in  their  innovations,  would  follow  the 
example  of  Time  itself,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but 
quietly  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived.' 

There  is  no  more  striking  instance  of  the  silent  and  im- 
perceptible changes  brought  about  by  what  is  called  '  Time/ 
than  that  of  a  language  becoming  dead.  To  point  out  the 
precise  period  at  which  Greek  or  Latin  ceased  to  be  a  living 
langiiage,  would  be  as  impossible  as  to  say  when  a  man  becomes 
old.  And  much  confusion  of  thought  and  many  important 
practical  results  arise  from  not  attending  to  this.  For  example, 
many  persons  have  never  reflected  on  the  circumstance  that  one 
of  the  earliest  translations  of  the  Scriptvires  into  a  vernacular 
tongue  was  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Latin  Vulgate 
was  so  called  from  its  being  in  the  vulgar,  i.e.  the  popular 
language  then  spoken  in  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  countries ; 
and  that  version  was  evidently  made  on  purpose  that  the  Scrip- 
tures  might  be  intelligibly  read  by,  or  read  to,  the  mass  of  the 
people.  But  gradually  and  imperceptibly  Latin  was  superseded 
by  the  languages  derived  from  it — Italian,  Spanish,  and  French, 
— while  the  Scriptures  were  still  left  in  Latin  :  and  when  it  was 
proposed  to  translate  them  into  modern  tongues,  this  was 
regarded  as  a  perilous  innovation,  though  it  is  plain  that  the 
real  innovation  was  that  which  had  taken  place  imperceptibly, 
since  the  very  object  proposed  by  the  A^ilgate-version  was,  that 
the  Scriptm-es  might  not  be  left  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Yet 
we  meet  with  many  among  the  fiercest  declaimers  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  who  earnestly  deprecate  any  the  slightest 
changes  in  our  authorized  version,  and  cannot  endure  even  the 
gradual  substitution  of  other  words  for  such  as  have  become 
obsolete,  for  fear  of  '  unsettling  men's  minds.'  It  never  occurs 
to  them  that  it  was  this  very  dread  that  kept  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Latin  tongue,  when  that  gradually  became  a  dead 
language. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  a  popular  Periodical  that  if  the 
mass  of  the  People  had  been  habitual  readers  of  the  Vulgate, 
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Latin  might  have  never  become  a  dead  language.  Xo  doubt, 
if  printing  had  been  in  use  in  those  days,  and  the  People 
generally  had  had  as  ready  aceess  to  cheap  Bibles  as  no\v, 
this  would  have  retarded  and  modified  the  change  of  the  lan- 
guage. IJut  the  case  which  is  adduced  as  parallel  is  very  far 
from  being  such  :  namely,  the  stability  given  to  our  language 
by  the  use  of  oiu-  English  version.  For,  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  forgotten  that  our  country  was  not,  like  Italy — subju- 
gated and  overrun  (subsequently  to  the  translation  of  the 
Bible)  by  numerous  tribes  speaking  a  diflcrcnt  language.  As 
it  is,  there  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that  our  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, and  our  Prayer-book  (and,  iu  a  minor  degree,  Shakespere 
and  Bacon)  have  contributed  to  give  some  fixedness  to  our  lan- 
guage :  but  after  all,  the  chauges  that  have  actually  taken  place 
iu  it  are  greater  than  perhaps  some  persons  would  at  first  sight 
suspect.  For,  though  the  words  in  our  Bible  and  Prayer-book 
which  have  become  wholly  obsolete,  are  but  few,  the  number  is 
many  times  greater,  of  words  which  though  still  in  common 
use,  have  greatly  changed  their  meaning  :  such  as  '  conversation,' 
'convenient,'  'carriage,'  (Acts  xxi.  15)  'prevent,'  'reason- 
able,' *  lively,'  '  incomprehensible,'  those  most  important  words 
*  shall'  and  '  will,'  and  many  others.'  And  words  which  have 
thus  changed  their  meaning  are,  of  course,  much  more  likely 
to  i)erplex  and  bewilder  the  reader,  than  those  entirely  out  of 
use.  These  latter  only  leave  him  in  darkness ;  the  others  mis- 
lead him  by  a  false  light. 

Universally,  the  removal  at  once  of  the  accumulated  eflects 
gradually  produced  in  a  very  long  time,  is  apt  to  strike  the 
vulgar  as  a  novelty,  when,  in  truth,  it  is  only  a  restoration  of 
things  to  their  original  state. 

For  example,  suppose  a  clock  to  lose  only  one  minute  and  a 
few  seconds  in  the  week,  and  to  be  left  uncorrected  for  a  year; 
it  will  then  have  lost  a  whole  hour ;  and  any  one  who  then  sets 
it  right,  Avill  appear  to  the  iguorant  to  have  suddenly  robbed 
them  of  that  amount  of  time. 

This    case   is   precisely    analogous  to  that  of  the  change  of 


'  See  Bishop   Hindi  on  tlie  Authorized  Vernon,  and  also  a  most  useful  little 
Vocabulary  of  Obsolete  fVords  in  our  version,  by  the  Itev.  Mr.  Booker. 
R 
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style.  There  was,  in  what  is  called  tlic  Julian  Calendar  (that 
fixed  by  Julius  Csesar),  a  minute  error,  which  made  every  fourth 
year  a  trifle  too  long;  in  the  course  of  centuries  the  error 
amounted  to  eleven  days,  and  when,  about  a  century  ago,  we 
rectified  this  (as  had  been  done  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  a 
century  earlier),  this  mode  of  reckoning  was  called  '  the  neia 
style/  The  Russians,  who  still  use  what  is  called  the  *  old  style/ 
are  now  not  eleven,  but  twelve  days  wrong ;  that  is,  they  are 
one  day  fm-ther  from  the  original  position  of  the  days  of  the 
month,  as  fixed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ceesar :  and  this  they  call 
adhering  to  the  Julian  Calendar. 

So,  also,  to  reject  the  religious  practices  and  doctrines  that 
have  crept  in  by  little  and  little  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
and  thus  to  restore  Christianity  to  what  it  was  under  the77i, 
appears  to  the  unthinking  to  be  forsaking  the  old  religion  and 
bringing  in  a  new.' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  hurtful  changes  are  often  attributed 
to  harmless  ones ;  and  apprehensions  are  entertained  that  a 
change,  however  small,  is  necessarily  a  dangerous  thing,  as 
tending  to  produce  extensive  and  hurtful  innovations.  Many 
instances  may  be  fou]id  of  small  alterations  being  folloived  by 
great  and  mischievous  ones  ('  Post  hoc;  ergo  propter  hoc');  but 
I  doubt  whether  all  history  can  furnish  an  instance  of  the 
greater  innovation  having  been,  properly  speaking,  caused  by 
the  lesser.  Of  course,  the  first  change  will  always  precede  the 
second;  and  many  mischievous  innovations  have  taken  place; 
but  these  may  often  be  explained  by  the  too  long  postponement 
of  the  requisite  changes ;  by  the  neglect  of  the  homely  old 
proverb — 'A  tile  in  time  saves  nine.'  A  house  may  stand  for 
ages  if  some  very  small  repairs  and  alterations  are  promptly 
made  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  needed ;  whereas  if  decay 
is  suffered  to  go  on  unheeded,  it  may  become  necessary  to  pull 
down  and  rebuild  the  whole  house.  The  longer  any  needful 
reform  is  delayed,  the  greater  and  the  more  difficult,  and  the 
more  sudden,  and  the  more  dangerous  and  unsettling,  it  will 
be.     And   then,  perhaps,  those  who  had  caused  this  delay  by 


1  BishoiJ  Hinds's  views,  in  bis  work  on  The  Three  TewipZe*,  have  beeu  censured 
(as  lie  himself  had  anticipated)  as  novel;  though  so  familiar  to  the'  Apostles  as  to 
have  tinged  all  their  language ;  as  in  their  use  of  the  word  '  edify,'  &c. 
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their  pertinacious  resistance  to  any  change  at  all,  will  point  to 
these  e\ils — evils  brought  on  by  themselves — in  justification  of 
their  conduct.  If  they  would  have  allowed  a  few  broken  slates 
on  the  roof  to  be  at  once  replaced  by  new  ones,  the  timbers 
would  not  have  rotted,  nor  the  walls,  in  consequence,  leaned, 
nor  would  the  house  have  thence  needed  to  be  demolished  and 
rebuilt. 

Most  wise,  therefore,  is  Bacon's  admonition,  to  copy  the 
great  innovator  Time,  by  vigilantly  watching  for,  and  promptly 
counteracting,  the  first  small  insidious  approaches  of  decay,  and 
introducing  gradually,  from  time  to  time,  such  small  improve- 
ments (individually  small,  but  collectively  great)  as  there  may 
be  room  for,  and  which  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  violent  and 
sweeping  reformations. 


'It  is  good  not  to  try  experiments  in  States,  except  the  necessity 
be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident ;  and  well  to  beivare,  that  it 
be  the  reformation  that  draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the 
desire  of  change  that  pretendeth  the  reformation.' 

It  has  been  above  remarked  that  most  men  have  no  desire 
for  change,  as  change,  in  what  concerns  the  serious  business 
of  life.  True  it  is,  that  great  and  sudden  and  violent  changes 
do  take  place — that  ancient  institutions  have  been  recklessly 
overthro^vn — that  sanguinary  revolutions  have  taken  place  in 
quick  succession,  and  that  new  schemes,  often  the  most  wild  and 
extravagant,  both  in  civil  and  religious  matters,  have  been  again 
and  again  introduced.  We  need  not  seek  far  to  find  countries 
that  have  had,  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  not 
less  than  nine  or  ten  perfectly  distinct  systems  of  government. 
But  no  changes  of  this  kind  ever  originate  in  the  mere  love  of 
change  for  its  own  sake.  Never  do  men  adopt  a  new  form  of 
government,  or  a  new  system  of  religion,  merely  from  that 
delight  in  variety  which  leads  them  to  seek  new  amusements, 
or  to  alter  the  fashion  of  their  dress.  They  seek  changes  in 
what  relates  to  serious  matters  of  fundamental  importance,  only 
through  the  pressure  of  severe  sufteriug,  or  of  some  vehement 
want,  or,  at  least,  from  the  perception  of  some  great  evil  or 
deficiency.     "Widely  as  the  vulgar  are  often  mistaken  as  to  the 
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causes  of  any  distress,  or  as  to  the  remedies  to  be  sought,  the 
distress  itself  is  real,  when  they  aim  at  any  great  revolution. 
If  an  infant  beats  its  nurse,  although  its  acts  are  as  irrational 
as  those  of  a  mad  dog,  you  may  be  assured  that  it  is  really  in 
pain.  And  when  men  are  suffering  from  a  famine  or  pestilence, 
though  it  is  absurd  for  them  to  seek  to  obtain  relief  by  esta- 
blishing a  new  kind  of  senate  or  parliament,  or  by  setting  up  a 
dictator,  or  by  slaughtering  all  people  of  property,  still  the  evil 
itself  is  real,  and  is  keenly  felt ;  and  it  is  tJiat,  and  not  a  mere 
love  of  change,  for  change  sake,  that  drives  them  to  take  the 
most  irrational  steps. 

And  when  evils  are  really  occasioned  by  absurd  and  op- 
pressive laws  and  tyrannical  governments,  it  is  right  and 
rational  to  aim  at  a  change,  though  the  changes  which  an 
infuriated  populace  does  bring  about  will  usually  be  both  ir- 
rational and  wrong — will  overthrow  the  good  along  with  the 
evil,  and  will  be  pregnant  with  worse  evils  than  they  seek 
to  remedy.  The  ancient  despotism  of  France,  detestable  as  it 
was,  did  not  cause  more  misery  in  a  century  than  the  Reign  of 
Terror  did  in  a  year.  And,  universally,  the  longer  and  the 
more  grievously  any  people  have  been  oppressed,  the  more 
violent  and  extravagant  will  be  the  reaction.  And  the  people 
will  often  be  in  the  condition  of  King  Lear,  going  to  and  fro 
between  his  daughters,  and  deprived  first  of  half  his  attendants, 
then  of  half  the  remainder,  then  of  all. 

Hence,  though  it  is  true  that  innovations  in  important  matters 
arc  never  sought  through  mere  love  of  change  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  relief  from  some  evil,  the  danger  is  not  the  less,  of 
rash  and  ill-advised  innovations  ;  because  evils,  greater  or  less, 
and  more  or  less  of  imperfection,  always  do  exist  in  all  human 
institutions  administered  by  fallible  men. 

And  what  is  more,  there  is  seldom  any  kind  of  evil  that  does 
not  admit  of  a  complete  and  effectual  remedy,  if  we  are  careless 
a])out  introducing  some  difierent,  and,  perhaps,  greater  evil  in 
its  place.  It  is  seldom  very  diihcult  to  dam  up  a  stream  that 
incommodes  us ;  only  we  should  remember  that  it  will  then 
force  for  itself  a  new  channel,  or  else  spread  out  into  an 
unwholesome  marsh.  The  evils  of  contested  elections,  the 
bribery,  the  intimidation,  and  the   deception  wliich  they  often 
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give  rise  to,  arc  luuleiiiablo  ;  and  tlioy  would  1)0  completely 
cured  by  su})pressinf?  the  House  of  C'onnnons  altof^cther,  or 
making  the  seats  in  it  hereditary  ;  but  we  should  not  be  gainers 
by  the  exchange.  There  are  evils  belonging  speeitically  to  a 
pure  monarchy,  and  to  an  oligarchy,  and  to  a  democracy,  and 
to  a  mixed  government  :  and  a  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment would  always  remedy  one  class  of  evils,  and  introduce 
another.  And  under  all  governments,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
there  are  evils  arising  from  the  occasional  incapacity  or  mis- 
conduct of  those  to  whom  power  is  entrusted  ;  evils  which 
might  be  at  once  remedied  by  introducing  the  far  greater  evil 
of  anarchy,  and  leaving  every  man  to  '  do  as  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes.'  There  are  inconveniences,  again,  from  being  governed 
by  fixetl  laws,  which  must  always  bear  hard  on  some  particular 
cases  ;  but  we  should  l)e  no  gainers  by  leaving  every  judge  to 
act  like  a  Turkish  cadi,  entirely  at  his  own  discretion.  And 
the  like  holds  good  in  all  departments  of  life.  There  arc 
careless  and  inefficient  clergymen :  abolish  endowments,  and 
resort  to  w  hat  is  called  the  '  voluntary  system/  and  you  will 
have  no  inactive  ministers ;  only,  '  preaching'  w  ill,  as  Paley 
obsenes,  '  become  a  mode  of  begging :'  and  a  Minister  whose 
flock  consists  of  persons  all  engaged  in  some  one  bad  practice, 
such  as  smugglers,  rebels,  slave-dealers,  or  wreckers,  will 
find  that  he  is  a  man  hired  to  keep  their  conscience  quiet 
in  a  wrong  course.  This  also  may  be  cured  by  prohibiting^ 
the  ministers  receiving  any  contributions;  only,  this  will 
confine  the  ministry  to  men  of  fortime.  And  so  of  the 
rest. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  produced  by  the  thorough-going 
Reformer  is  that  the  alarm  which  he  excites  is  the  great 
strengthener  of  the  ultra-conservative  principle.  '  See  what  wc 
shall  come  to  if  we  listen  to  these  lovers  of  change  !'  This  is 
one  of  the  infinite  numbec.  of  cases  in  which  evils  are  brought 
on  by  their  contraries :   in  short,  by  a  re-action. 

The  mass  of  mankind  rush  eagerly  into  whatever  extreme 
hap{)ens  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  like  planks  Hoating  to 
and  fro  with  the  tides.  Those  a  few  degrees  above  them  see 
and  try  to  avoid  an  error,  but  take  no  precautions  against  a 
contrary    extreme.        *  Dum    vitant    stulti    vitia    in    contraria 
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cuiTunt/  They  arc  like  a  mariner  sailing  and  rowing  with  all 
his  might  as  far  as  possible  against  a  flood-tide,  and  never 
thinking  that  an  ebb  is  to  come.  A  wise  man  always  antici- 
pates re-actions,  and  takes  his  measures  accordingly.  But  I 
have  already  dwelt  upon  this  point  in  the  remarks  on  '  Super- 
stition/ 

It  should  be  remembered,  then,  that  though  pure  conservatism 
is  a  folly,  and  though  it  is  true  that  men  do  not  covet  inno- 
vation, as  such,  with  equal  blindness,  still  there  is  as  much 
folly,  and  as  much  danger,  in  a  blindly  reformatory  principle. 
For  though  men  do  not  seek  a  change  except  when  they  perceive 
some  evil,  inconvenience,  or  imperfection,  the  thorough-going 
Reformer  always  ivill  find  some — not  unreal — ground  of 
complaint,  in  the  working  of  every  institution,  ^  Erunt  ^dtia 
donee  homines/  And  if  the  house  is  to  be  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  till  we  have  got  one  that  is  perfect,  and,  moreover,  that 
every  one  will  think  such,  we  shall  be  as  constantly  in  brick 
and  mortar  as  if  we  did  delight  in  pulling  down  for  its  own 
sake. 

And  we  should  remember,  also,  that  *■  custom  will  often  blind 
one  to  the  good  as  Avell  as  to  the  evil  efiects  of  any  long- 
established  system.  The  agues  engendered  by  a  marsh  (hke 
that  ancient  one  which  bore  the  name  and  surrounded  the  city 
of  Camarina),  and  which  have  so  long  been  common  as  to  be 
little  regarded,  may  not  be  its  only  efi^ects :  it  may  be  also  a 
defence  against  an  enemy.  The  Camarinaans  having  drained 
the  swamp,  their  city  became  healthy,  but  was  soon  after 
besieged  and  taken.  The  preventive  efiects,  indeed,  whether 
good  or  evil,  of  any  long-established  system  are  hardly  ever 
duly  appreciated.  But  though  no  law  or  system,  whether 
actually  existing  or  proposed,  can  be  expected  to  be  unexcep- 
tionable, or  should  have  its  defects  pointed  out  without  any 
notice  of  corresponding  advantages,  it  is  most  important  to 
examine  every  measure,  whether  new  or  old,  and  to  try  it 
on  its  intrinsic  merits ;  always  guarding  against  the  tendency 
to  acquiesce  without  inquiry  in  the  necessity  of  any  existing 
practice.  In  short,  we  should,  on  the  one  hand,  not  A^enture 
rashly  on  untrodden  paths  without  a  careful  survey  of  the 
country,  and,  on  the   other  hand,  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
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following,  in  coufulent  security,  the  track  of  our  own  foot- 
steps." 

The  two  kinds  of  absurdity  here  adverted  to  may  be  compared 
respectively  to  the  acts  of  two  kinds  of  irrational  auimals,  a 
moth,  and  a  horse.  Tlie  moth  rushes  into  a  flame,  and  is 
burned  :  and  the  horse  obstinately  stands  still  in  a  stable  that 
is  on  fire,  and  is  burned  likewise.  One  may  often  meet  with 
persons  of  opposite  dispositions,  though  equally  unwise,  who  are 
accordingly  prone  respectively  to  these  opposite  errors  :  the  one 
partaking  more  of  the  character  of  the  moth,  and  the  other  of 
the  horse. 

Bacon's  maxim,  therefore,  is  most  wise,  to  '  make  a  stand 
upon  the  ancient  way,  and  look  about  us  to  discover  what  is  the 
best  way;'  neither  changing  at  once  anything  that  is  established, 
merely  because  of  some  evils  actually  existing,  without  con- 
sidering whether  we  can  substitute  something  that  is  on  the 
whole  better ;  nor,  again,  steadily  rejecting  every  plan  or  system 
that  can  be  proposed,  till  one  can  be  found  that  is  open  to  no 
objections  at  all.  For  nothing  framed  or  devised  by  the 
wit  of  Man  ever  was,  or  can  be,  perfect ;  and  therefore  to 
condemn  and  reject  everything  that  is  imperfect,  and  has  some 
evils  attending  on  it,  is  a  folly  which  may  lead  equally — and 
indeed  often  has  led — to  each  of  two  opposite  absurdities : 
either  an  obstinate  adherence  to  what  is  established,  however 
bad,  because  nothing  absolutely  unexceptionable  can  be  substi- 
tuted ;  or  again,  a  perpetual  succession  of  revolutions  till  we 
can  establish — which  is  totally  impossible — some  system  com- 
pletely faultless,  or  so  framed  as  to  keep  itself  in  good  order. 
To  conceive  such  a  system,  whether  actually  existing  or  ideal, 
is  to  be  beset  by  the  same  chimerical  hope  in  human  atFairs 
that  has  misled  so  many  speculators  in  mechanics, — the  vain 
expectation  of  attaining  the  perpetual  motion. 

This  essay  of  Bacon's  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  most 
generally  useful,  '  coming  home,'  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  '  to 
men's  business  and  bosoms.'  For  though  few  men  arc  likely 
to  be  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  reformation  of  any  public 
institutions,  yet  there  is  no  one  of  us  but  what  ought  to  engage 


See  Appendix  £.  to  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  p.  22^ 
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in  tlie  important  work  of  ^fZ/'-reformation.  And  according  to 
the  well-known  proverb,  '  If  each  would  sweep  before  his  own 
door,  Ave  should  have  a  clean  street/  Some  may  have  more, 
and  some  less,  of  dust  and  other  nuisances  to  sweep  away; 
some  of  one  kind  and  some  of  another.  But  those  who  have 
the  least  to  do,  have  something  to  do ;  and  they  should  feel  it 
an  encouragement  to  do  it,  that  they  can  so  easily  remedy  the 
beginnings  of  small  evils  before  they  have  accumulated  into  a 
great  one. 

Begin   reforming,  therefore,  at   once  :  proceed  in   reforming, 
steadily  and  cautiously,  and  (/o  on  reforming  for  ever. 


ESSAY  XXV.      OF  DISPATCn. 

A  FFIX'TKI)  clispatch  is  one  of  the  mo.>^t  iluuf^erous  thiii-js  to 
i  J-  business  that  cau  be :  it  is  like  that  which  the  pliysiciaus 
call  prcdigcstion,  or  hasty  digestion,  which  is  sure  to  fill  the 
body  full  of  crudities,  and  secret  seeds  of  diseases ;  therefore, 
measure  not  dispatch  by  the  time  of  sitting,  but  by  the  advance- 
ment of  the  business :  and  as  in  races  it  is  not  the  large  stride, 
or  high  lift,  that  makes  the  speed,  so  in  business,  the  keeping 
close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it  too  much  at  once, 
procureth  dispatch.  It  is  the  care  of  some,  only  to  come  oft' 
sjjccdily  for  the  time,  or  to  contrive  some  false  periods  of 
business,  because'  they  may  seem  men  of  dispatch  :  l)ut  it  is  one 
thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracting,  another  by  cutting  ott'j  and 
business  so  handled  at  several  sittings  or  meetings  goeth  com- 
monly backward  and  forward  in  an  unsteady  manner.  I  knew 
a  wise  man  that  had  it  for  a  by-word,  wlieu  he  saw  men  hasten 
to  a  conclusion,  *  Stay  a  little,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the 
sooner.'- 

On  the  other  side,  true  dispatch  is  a  rich  thing ;  for  time  is 
the  measure  of  business,  as  money  is  of  wares ;  and  business  is 
bought  at  a  dear  hand  where  there  is  small  dispatch.  The 
Spartans  and  Spaniards  have  been  noted  to  be  of  small  dispatch  : 
'  Mi  venga  la  mucrte  de  Spagna,"  for  then  it  will  be  sure  to  be 
long  in  coming. 

Give  good  hearing  to  those  that  give  the  first  information  in 
l)usiness ;  and  rather  direct  them  in  the  beginning  tlian  inter- 
rupt them  in  the  continuance  of  their  speeches ;  for  he  that  is 
put  out  of  his  own  order  will  go  forward  and  backward,  and  be 
more  tedious  while  he  waits  upon  his  memoiy,  than  he  could 
liave  been  if  he  had  gone  on  in  his  o^^^l  course,  lint  sometimes 
it  is  seen  that  the  moderator  is  more  troublesome  than  the  actor. 

Iterations*  are  commonly  less  of  time  :  but  there  is   no  such 


'  Becans4».      That ;  lit  order  that.     *  The  multitude  rebuked  thcin,  because  they 
shouUl  hold  their  jHrncc.' — Mad.  xx.  31. 

'  Sir  Aniyas  I'uulet.  '  '  May  my  death  conic  from  Spain. ' 

*  Iteration.     RepeiUion. 

'  Wliat  means  this  iteration,  woman?' — Shakespere. 
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gain  of  time  as  to  iterate  oftcu  the  state  of  the  question ;  for  it 
chaseth  away  many  a  frivolous  speech  as  it  is  coming  forth. 
Long  and  curious  speeches  are  as  fit  for  dispatch  as  a  robe  or 
mantle  with  a  long  train  is  for  a  race.  Prefaces,  and  passages/ 
and  excusations,-  and  other  speeches  of  reference  to  the  person, 
are  great  wastes  of  time;  and  though  they  seem  to  proceed  of^ 
modesty,  they  are  bravery.^  Yet  beware  of  being  too  material' 
when  there  is  any  impediment  or  obstruction  in  men^s  wills ; 
for  pre- occupation  of  mind  ever  requireth  preface  of  sj)eech, 
like  a  fomentation  to  make  the  unguent  enter. 

Above  all  things,  order  and  distribution,  and  singling  out  of 
parts,  is  the  life  of  dispatch,  so  as  the  distribution  be  not  too 
subtle ;  for  he  that  doth  not  divide  will  never  enter  well  into 
business,  and  he  that  divideth  too  much  will  never  come  out  of 
it  clearly.  To  chuse  time  is  to  save  time ;  and  an  unseason- 
able motion  is  but  beating  the  air.  There  be  three  parts  of 
business — the  preparation,  the  debate,  or  examination,  and  the 
perfection, — whereof,  if  you  look  for  dispatch,  let  the  middle 
only  be  the  work  of  many,  and  the  first  and  last  the  work  of 
few.  The  proceeding  upon  somewhat  conceived,  in  writing 
doth  for  the  most  part  facilitate  dispatch ;  for  though  it  should 
be  wholly  rejected,  yet  that  negative  is  more  pregnant  of  di- 
rection than  an  indefinite,  as  ashes  are  more  generative  than 
dust. 


'  Passages.     Introductory  approaches. 

'  And  with  Lis  pointed  dart 
Explores  the  nearest  passage  to  her  heart.' 
-  Excusations.     Excuses ;   apolor/ies.     '  The  punishment  of  liis  excusations.' — 
Broion. 

3  Of.     From.     '  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  I  also  delivered  unto 
you.' — I  Cor.  xi.  23. 

'  A  blow  whose  violence  grew  not  of  fury,  not  of  strength  ;  or  of  strength  pro- 
ceeding of  fury.' — Sidney. 

*  Bravery.     Boasting.     '  For  a  Sracer// upon  this  occasion  of  power  they  crowned 
their  new  king  in  Dublin.' — Bacon. 
^  Material.     Full  of  matter. 

'  A  material  fool.' — Shakespere. 
'His  speech  even  charmed  his  cares. 
So  order'd,  so  material.' — Chapman's  version  of  the  24th  Iliad. 
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'  Time  is  the  measure  of  business.' '  To  chuse  time  is  tu 

save  time,  and  unseasonable  motion  is  but  bcatiny  the  air.' 

Some  persons  are  Mhat  is  cjillcd  '  slow  and  sure ;'  sure,  that 
is,  in  cases  that  will  admit  of  leisurely  deliberation  ;  though  they 
require  so  mueh  time  for  forming  a  right  judgment,  and  devising 
right  plans,  that  in  eases  where  promptitude  is  ealled  for,  they 
utterly  fail.  Buonaparte  used  to  say,  that  one  of  the  principal 
requisites  for  a  general,  was,  an  accurate  calculation  of  time  ; 
for  if  your  advci-sary  can  bring  a  powerful  force  to  attack  a  cer- 
tain post  ten  minutes  sooner  than  you  can  bring  up  a  sulHcient 
supporting  force,  you  are  beaten,  even  though  all  the  rest  of  your 
plans  be  never  so  good. 

So  also,  if  you  are  overtaken  by  an  inundation,  ten  minutes 
spent  in  deciding  on  the  best  road  for  escaping,  may  make 
escape  impossible. 

Some  again,  arc  admirable  at  a  bright  thought — a  shrewd 
guess — an  ingenious  scheme  hit  oft'  on  the  spiu*  of  the  moment, 
but  eitlier  wUl  not  give  themselves  time  for  quiet  tlcliberation 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  Imrry,  or  cannot  deliljcrate  to  good 
purpose.      They  can  shoot  Hying,  but  cannot  take  deliberate  aim. 

And  some  again  there  are  who  delay  and  deliberate,  when 
promptitude  is  essential,  and  make  up  for  this  by  taking  a  hasty 
step  when  they  have  plenty  of  time  before  tliem ;  or  they  arc 
bold  first  and  prudent  afterwards ;  first  administering  the  strong 
dose,  and  then,  when  the  step  cannot  be  rc-called,  carefully  ex- 
amining the  patient's  tongue  and  pulse. 

It  is  worth  remai'king,  that  many  persons  arc  of  such  a 
disposition  as  to  be  nearly  incapaljlc  of  remaining/  in  doubt  on 
any  point  that  is  not  wholly  uninteresting  to  them.  They 
speedily  make  up  their  minds  on  each  question,  and  come  to 
some  conclusion,  whether  there  are  any  good  grounds  for  it  or 
not.  And  judging — as  men  are  apt  to  do,  in  all  matters — of 
others,  from  themselves,  they  usually  discredit  the  most  solemn 
assurances  of  any  one  who  professes  to  be  in  a  state  of  doubt  on 
some  question ;  taking  for  granted  that  if  you  do  not  adopt 
their  opinion,  you  must  be  of  the  opposite. 
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Others  again  there  are,  who  are  capable  of  remaining  in 
doubt  as  long  as  the  reasons  on  each  side  seem  exactly  balanced ; 
but  not  otherwise.  Such  a  person,  as  soon  as  he  perceives  any 
— the  smallest — preponderance  of  probability  on  one  side  of  a 
question,  can  no  more  refrain  from  deciding  immediately, 
and  with  full  conviction,  on  that  side,  than  he  could  continue 
to  stand,  after  having  lost  his  equilibrium,  in  a  slanting  position 
like  the  famous  tower  at  Pisa.  And  he  will,  accordingly,  be 
disposed  to  consider  an  acknowledgment  that  there  are  some- 
what the  stronger  reasons  on  one  side^  as  equivalent  to  a  con- 
fident decision. 

The  tendency  to  such  an  error  is  the  greater,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  there  are  so  many  cases,  in  practice,  wherein 
it  is  essentially  necessary  to  come  to  a  practical  decision,  even 
where  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  feeling  fully  convinced 
that  it  is  the  right  one.  A  traveller  may  be  in  doubt,  and  may 
have  no  means  of  deciding,  Avith  just  confidence,  which  of  two 
roads  he  ought  to  take ;  while  yet  he  must,  at  a  venture,  take 
one  of  them.  And  the  like  happens  in  numberless  transactions 
of  ordinary  life,  in  which  we  are  obliged  practically  to  make  up 
our  minds  at  once  to  take  one  course  or  another,  even  where 
there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  a  full  couAdction  of  the 
understanding. 

The  infirmities  above  mentioned  are  those  of  ordinary  minds. 
A  smaller  number  of  persons,  among  whom,  however,  are  to  be 
found  a  larger  proportion  of  the  intelligent,  are  prone  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme ;  that  of  not  deciding,  as  long  as  there  are  reasons 
to  be  found  on  both  sides,  even  though  there  may  be  a  clear 
and  strong  preponderance  on  the  one,  and  even  though  the  case 
may  be  such  as  to  call  for  a  practical  decision.  As  the  one 
description  of  men  rush  hastily  to  a  conclusion,  and  trouble 
themselves  little  about  premises,  so,  the  other  carefully  examine 
premises,  and  care  too  little  for  conclusions.  The  one  decide 
without  iiKjuiring,  the  other  inquire  without  deciding. 

'Beware  of  being  too  material.' 

On  this  point  I  take  the  Idjerty  of  quoting  a  passage  from 
tlic  Elements  of  Rhetoric  : — 

'  It  is  remarked  by  anatomists  that  the  nutritive  quality 
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is  not  the  only  ri.'([ui>itL'  in  Ibod, — that  a  certain  ilogrcc  of 
il'ustension  of  tlie  stomach  is  rciiuirccl  to  enable  it  to  act  with  its 
full  powers, — and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  hay  or  straw  ninst 
be  given  to  horses  as  well  as  corn,  in  order  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary bulk.  Something  analogous  to  this  takes  place  with  respect 
to  the  generality  of  minds, — which  are  incapable  of  thoroughly 
digesting  and  assimilating  what  is  presented  to  them  in  a  very 
small  compass.  Many  a  one  is  capable  of  deriving  that  instruc- 
tion from  a  moderate-sized  volume,  which  he  couhl  not  receive 
fi-om  a  very  small  pamphlet,  even  more  perspicuously  written,  and 
containing  everything  that  is  to  the  purpose.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  attention  should  be  detained  for  a  certain  time  on  the 
subject ;  and  persons  of  nnphilosophical  mind,  thongh  they  can 
attend  to  wlmt  they  read  or  hear,  arc  unapt  to  dwell  upon  it  in 
the  way  of  subsecpient  meditation.' 


'True  dispatch  is  a  rich  thing.' 


It  is  a  rare  and  admirable  thing  when  a  man  is  able  both  to 
discern  which  cases  admit,  and  which  not,  of  calm  deliberation ; 
and  also  to  be  able  to  meet  both  in  a  suitable  manner.  Such  a 
character  is  most  graphically  described  by  Thucydides  in  his 
account  of  Thcmistoeles;  who,  according  to  him,  was  second  to 
none  in  forming  liis  plans  on  cautious  inquiry  and  calm  rcHec- 
tion,  when  circumstances  allowed  him,  and  yet  excelled  most 
men  in  hitting  off  some  device  to  meet  some  sudden  emergcney  : 
\avTua\i:CiaCiiv  ra  Cfoi'ra.] 

If  you  cannot  find  a  counsellor  who  combines  these  two  kinds 
of  qualification  (which  is  a  thing  not  to  be  calculated  on),  you 
should  seek  for  some  of  each  sort ;  one,  to  devise  and  mature 
measures  that  will  admit  of  delay;  and  another,  to  make  prompt 
guesses,  and  suggest  sudden  expedients.  A  bow,  such  as  is 
approved  by  our  modern  toxophilites,  must  be  backed — that  is, 
made  of  two  slips  of  wood  glued  together :  one  a  vciy  elastic, 
but  somewhat  brittle  wood ;  the  other  much  less  clastic,  but 
very  tough.  The  one  gives  the  requisite  spring,  the  other  keeps 
it  from  breaking.  If  you  have  two  siich  counsellors  as  are  here 
spoken  of,  you  are  provided  with  a  bucked  bow. 

And  if  you  yourself  are  of  one  of  the  two  above-mentioned 
characters — the    slow-houud   or    the    grev-hound — vou    should 
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especially  provide  yourself  "n  ith  an  adviser  of  the  opposite  class  : 
one  to  give  you  warning  of  dangers  and  obstacles,  and  to 
caution  you  against  precipitate  decisions,  if  that  be  your  ten- 
deucy ;  or  one  to  make  guesses,  and  suggest  expedients,  if  you 
are  one  of  the  slow  and  sure. 

Those  who  are  clever  [in  the  proper  sense — i.e.  quick']  are 
apt  to  be  so  proud  of  it  as  to  disdain  takiug  time  for  cautious 
inquiry  and  deliberation ;  and  those  of  the  opposite  class  are 
perhaps  no  less  likely  to  pride  themselves  on  their  cautious 
wisdom.  But  these  latter  will  often,  in  practice,  obtain  this 
advantage  over  those  they  are  opposed  to — that  they  will  defeat 
them  without  direct  opposition,  by  merely  asking  for  postpone- 
ment and  reconsideration,  in  cases  where  (as  Bacon  expresses  it) 
'  not  to  decide,  is  to  decide.'  If  you  defer  sowing  a  field  till 
thefeeed  timejis  past,  you  have  decided  against  sowing  it.  If 
you  carry  the  motion  that  a  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this 
day  six  months,  you  have  tlu^own  it  out. 
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IT  liath  been  au  opinion,  that  the  French  arc  wiser  than  they 
secra,  and  the  Spaniards  seem  wiser  than  they  arc ;  but 
liowsoever  it  be  between  nations,  ccrtaiidy  it  is  so  between  man 
and  man  ;  for,  as  the  Apostle  saith  of  godliness,  *  Having  a  show 
of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof," — so  certainly 
there  are,  in  points  of  wisdom  and  sutticiency,-  that  do  nothing 
or  little,  very  solemnly,  Ma<jno  conatu  nugas.^  It  is  a  ridiculous 
thing,  and  fit  for  a  satire  to  persons  of  judgment,  to  see  what 
shifts  these  formalists  have,  and  what  prospcctives'  to  make 
superficies  to  seem  l)ody  that  hath  dcjith  and  bulk.  Some  arc 
so  close  and  reserved,  as  they  will  not  show  their  wares  but  by 
a  dark  light,  and  seem  always  to  keep  back  somewhat ;  and 
when  they  know  within  themselves  they  speak  of  that  they  do 
not  well  know,  would  nevertheless  seem  to  others  to  know  of 
that  which  they  may  not  well  speak.  Some  help  themselves 
with  countenance  and  gesture,  and  are  wise  by  signs ;  as  Cicero 
saith  of  Piso,^  that  when  he  answered  him  he  fetched  one  of  his 
brows  up  to  his  forehead,  and  bent  the  other  down  to  his  chin ; 
'  Rcspondes,  altero  ad  frontem  sublato,  altero  ad  mentura  de- 
presso  supercilio,  crudelitatem  tibi  non  placcre.'  Some  think 
to  bear*  it  by  speaking  a  great  word,  and  being  peremptory ; 
and  go  on,  and  take  by  admittance  that  which  they  cannot 
make  good.  Some,  whatsoever  is  beyond  their  reach,  will  seem 
to  despise,  or  make  light  of  it,  as  impertinent*  or  curious,''  and 
so  would  have  their  ignorance  seem  judgment.    Some  arc  never 


'  2  Timothy  iii.  5. 

'  Sufficiencj.     Ability ;  adequate  power.     '  Our  sufficiency  is  of  Gol.' — 2   Cor. 
iiL  5. 

^'  Trifles  with  great  effort. 

*  Prospcctives.     Perspective  glasses. 

'  They  speke  of  Alhazen  and  Vitcllon, 
Of  queinte  mirrours,  and  of  prospectices.' — Chaucer. 
»  Im  Pis.  6. 

*  Bear.      To  manage;  to  contrire. 

'  We'll  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it.' — Shakespere. 
^  Impertinent.     Irrelevant. 

'  ^Vithout  the  which,  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent.' — Shakespere. 
'  Curious.      Over-nice.     .Sec  jjage  81. 
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witliout  a  difference/  and  commonly  by  amusing  men  with  a 
subtlety,  blanch-  the  matter ;  of  ^vhom  A.  Gellius  saith,  '  Homi- 
nem  delirum,  qui  verl)orum  minutiis  rerum  fraugit  pondera/^ 
Of  which  kind  also  Plato,  in  his  Protagoras,^  bringeth  in  Pro- 
dicus  in  scorn,  and  maketh  him  make  a  speech  that  consisteth 
of  distinctions  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Generally,  such 
men,  in  all  deliberations,  find  ease  to  be  of  the  negative  side, 
and  affect  a  credit  to  object  and  foretell  difficulties ;  for  when 
propositions  are  denied,  there  is  an  end  of  them  ;  but  if  they  be 
allowed,  it  requireth  a  new  Avork ;  which  false  point  of  wisdom 
is  the  bane  of  business.  To  conclude,  there  is  no  decaying 
merchant,  or  inward  beggar,*  hath  so  many  tricks  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  their  wealth,  as  these  empty  persons  have  to  maintain 
the  credit  of  their  sufficiency.  Seeming  wise  men  may  make 
shift  to  get  opinion ;  but  let  no  man  chuse  them  for  employ- 
ment ;  for,  certainly,  you  were  better  take  for  business  a  man 
somewhat  absurd  than  over-formal. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  Seeming  wise  men  may  make  shift  to  get  opinion.' 

There  is  a  way  in  which  some  men  seem,  to  themselves,  and 
often  to  others  also,  to  be  much  wiser  than  they  are ;  by  acting 
as  a  wise  man  does,  only  on  wrong  occasions,  and  altogether 
under  diflerent  circumstances.  Such  a  man  has  heard  that  it 
is  a  wise  thing  to  be  neither  too  daring  nor  too  timid ;  neither 
too  suspicious  nor  too  confiding ;  too  hasty  nor  too  slow,  &c., 


^  Difference.     A  subtle  distinction. 

'  All  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most  excellent  differences.' — Shakesjaere. 
^  Blanch.     To  evade.     'A  man  horribly  cheats  his  own  soul,  who  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  or  under  any  temptation,  forsakes  or  llanches  the  true  priuci^jles 
of  religion.' — Goodman's  Conference. 

^  '  A  senseless  man  who  fritters  away  weighty  matters  by  trifling  with  words.' 
(This  expression  not  in  Aulus  Gellius.    A  passage  like  it  occurs  in  Quintilian— ix.  i.) 
■•  Plato,  Protag.  i.  337. 
*  Inward  beggar.      One  secretly  a  lanlrvpt. 

'  To  tlie  sight  unfold 
His  secret  gems,  and  all  the  inward  gold.' — Lansdoicne. 
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ami  he  ventures  ami  holds  back,  trusts  and  distrusts,  hastens 
and  delays,  spends  and  spares,  &c.,  just  in  the  same  degree  that 
a  wise  man  docs, — oidy,  he  is  venturesome  where  there  is  real 
danger,  and  cautious  where  there  is  none ;  hasty  where  there  is 
no  cause,  and  dilatory  when  everything  turns  on  dispatch ; 
trusting  those  unworthy  of  confidcnee,  and  suspicious  of  the 
trustworthy ;  parsimonious  towards  worthy  objects,  and  profuse 
towards  the  worthless ;  &c. 

Such  a  character  may  be  called  '  the  reflection  of  a  wise  man/ 
lie  is  the  figure  of  a  wise  man  shown  by  a  mirror;  which  is  an 
exact  representation,  except  that  it  is  left-handed. 

The  German  child's-story  of  Hans  and  Grettel,  like  many 
other  childish  talcs,  contains,  under  a  surface  of  mere  foolery, 
an  instructive  picture  of  real  life.  Hans  stuck  a  knife  in  his 
sleeve,  having  been  told  that  was  the  proper  place  for  the  needle  ; 
and  put  a  kid  in  his  pocket,  because  that  was  the  place  for  a 
knife,  &:c. 

It  may  be  said,  almost  without  qualification,  that  true  wisdom 
consists  in  the  readij  and  accurate  perception  of  analogies. 
Without  the  former  quality,  knowledge  of  the  past  is  unin- 
structive  ;   without  the  latter,  it  is  deceptive. 

One  way  in  which  many  a  man  aims  at  and  pretends  to 
■wisdom,  who  *  has  it  not  in  him,'  is  this :  he  has  heard  that 
'  the  middle  course  is  always  the  best ;'  that  '  extremes  are  to  be 
avoided,'  &c. ;  and  so  he  endeavours  in  all  cases  to  keep  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  most  opposite  parties.  He  will  never 
quite  agree,  nor  very  widely  disagree  with  either :  and  thus,  as 
almost  always  each  party  is  right  in  something,  lie  misses  the 
truth  on  both  sides ;  and  while  afraid  of  being  guided  by  either 
party,  he  is  in  fact  guided  by  l)oth.  Ilis  mimic  wisdom  con- 
sists in  sliding  alternately  towards  each  extreme.  But  if  your 
orbit  he  a  true  circle,  independent  of  the  eccentric  elliptical 
orbits  of  others,  this  will  make  sundry  nodes  with  theirs ;  some- 
times falling  within  and  sometimes  without  the  same  eccentric 
orbit.  That  is,  in  some  points  you  will  approach  nearer  to  the 
one  than  to  the  other;  in  some  you  will  wholly  agree  with  one 
party,  and  in  some  with  another ;  in  some  you  will  differ 
equally  from  lx)th  ;  and  in  some  you  will  even  go  further  from 
the  one  party  than  the  op])ositc  one  docs.  For,  true  wisdom 
docs   not   depend    on  anotlier's    extravagance  and   fully.      Tho 
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varieties  of  human  error  have  no  power  to  fix  the  exact  place 
of  truth. 

Another  exemplification  of  the  golden  mean  upon  which  this 
seeming  wise  man  prides  himself^  is  the  adoption  of  the  conclu- 
sion that  where  a  great  deal  is  said,  something  must  be  true ; 
imagining  that  he  is  showing  a  most  judicious  and  laudable 
caution  in  believing  only  j^cLft  of  what  is  said, — doing  what  is 
called  *  splitting  the  difference/  This  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
clown,  who  thinks  he  has  bought  a  great  bargain  of  a  Jew,, 
because  he  has  beat  down  the  price  from  a  guinea  to  a  crown 
for  some  article  that  is  not  really  worth  a  groat. 

Another  of  these  pretenders  to  being,  or  being  thought  to 
be,  wise,  prides  himself  on  what  he  calls  his  consistency, — on 
his  never  changing  his  opinions  or  plans;  which,  as  long  as 
Man  is  fallible,  and  circumstances  change,  is  the  wisdom  of  one 
either  too  dull  to  detect  his  mistakes,  or  too  obstinate  to  own 
them. 

Another,  having  been  warned  that  '  wisdom  and  wit '  are  not 
the  same  thing,  makes  it  a  part  of  wisdom  to  distrust  every- 
thing that  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  witty;  not  having  judg- 
ment to  perceive  the  combination,  Avhen  it  occurs,  of  wit  with 
sound  reasoning.  The  ivy-wreath  conceals  from  his  view  the 
point  of  the  Thyrsvis.  His  is  not  the  wisdom  that  can  laugh 
at  what  is  ludicrous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  a  clear 
discernment  of  sound  and  unsound  reasoning. 

Again — Some  of  these  seeming  Arise  men  pride  themselves 
on  their  scorn  for  all  systematic  knowledge,  and  on  their 
reliance  on  what  they  call  common  sense  and  experience.  They 
depend  on  their  '  experience'  and  their  '  common-sense'  for  every- 
thing, and  are  continually  obtruding  what  may  be  called  the 
pedantry  of  experience  and  common  sense  ou  the  most  abstruse 
subjects.  They  meet  all  scientific  and  logical  argument  with— 
*  Common  sense  tells  me  I  am  right,'  and — '  My  every-day's 
experience  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  formed.'  If  they 
are  spoken  to  of  Political  Economy,  they  will  immediately 
reply,  '  Ah,  I  know  nothing  of  the  dreams  of  Political  Economy' 
(this  is  the  very  phrase  I  have  heard  used) — '  I  never  studied 
it — 1  never  troubled  myself  about  it ;  but  there  are  some  points 
upon  Avhich  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  such  as  the  question  of 
free  trade  and   protection,  and  poor-laws.'      '  I  do  not  profess ' 


■5 
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— a  man  m  ill  pi'rhaps  say — '  to  know  anytliiii^  of  Mcilicinc,  or 
Pharmacy,  or  Anatomy,  or  any  of  those  things  ;  but  I  know  by 
experience  tliat  so  and  so  is  wholesome  for  sick  people.' 

In  former  times  men  knew  by  experience  that  the  earth 
stands  still,  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  Common  sense  taught 
them  that  there  could  be  no  antipodes,  since  men  could  not 
stand  with  their  heads  downwards,  like  iiies  on  the  ceiling. 
Ivxperienee  taught  the  King  of  Bantam  that  water  can  never 
become  solid.  And — to  come  to  the  case  of  human  affairs — 
tlie  experience  and  common  sense  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
lioman  historians,  Tacitus,  taught  liim  that  for  a  mixed  govern- 
ment to  be  established,  combining  the  elements  of  royalty, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy,  would  be  next  to  impossible ;  and 
tliat  if  it  were  established,  it  must  speedily  be  dissolved. 
Vet,  had  he  lived  to  the  present  day,  he  would  have  learned 
that  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  such  a  form  of 
government  was  not  impossible.  So  much  for  experience ! 
The  experience  of  these  wise  men  resembles  the  learning 
of  a  man  who  has  turned  over  the  pages  of  a  great  many 
books  without  ever  having  learned  to  read ;  and  their  so-called 
'  commou  sense'  is  often,  in  reality,  nothing  else  than  common 
prejudice. 

Yet  these  \cv\  persons  pass  for  wise,  or,  as  Bacon  expresses 
it,  *  get  opinion,'  by  the  oracular  decisions  they  are  continually 
pronouncing  on  the  most  difficult  scientific  questions.  For 
instance,  decisions  on  questions  concerning  taxation,  tithes,  the 
national  debt,  the  poor  laws,  the  wages  which  labourers  earn  or 
ought  to  earn,  the  comparative  advantages  of  different  modes 
of  charity,  and  numberless  other  questions  of  Political  Economy, 
are  boldly  pronounced  by  them,  while  not  only  ignorant,  but 
professedly  ignorant,  and  designing  to  continue  so,  of  the  whole 
subject ;  neither  having,  nor  pretending  to  have,  nor  seeking  for, 
any  fixed  principles  by  which  to  regulate  their  judgment  on  each 
point.  That  gentleman  equals  them  in  wisdom,  while  certainly 
surpassing  them  in  the  modesty  of  his  doubt,  who,  on  being 
asked  whether  he  could  play  on  the  violin,  made  answer  that 
he  really  did  not  know  w  hcther  he  could  or  not,  because  he  had 
never  tried. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  tliut  this  claim  to  be  thought 
wise,  founded  on  the  adlicrcncc  to  so-called  common  sense,  is 
s  2 
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mucli  more  generally  allowed  than  seems  quite  consistent  with 
the  universal,  though  unconscious,  and  often  imwilling,  testi- 
mony of  mankind — that  systematic  knowledge  is  preferable  to 
conjectural  judgments,  and  that  common  sense  is  only  our 
second-he.%i  guide;  a  testimony  borne  in  the  fact  that  the  sailor, 
the  architect,  the  physician,  and  every  other  practitioner,  each 
in  his  own  department,  gives  the  preference  to  unassisted  common 
sense  only  in  those  points  where  he  himself  has  nothing  else  to 
trust  to,  and  invariably  resorts  to  the  rules  of  art  wherever  he 
possesses  the  knowledge  of  them.  But  most  people  are  apt  to 
give  credit  for  wisdom  to  those,  not  whose  views  are,  on  the 
whole,  most  reasonable,  but  those  whose  common  sense  consists 
in  common  notions,  and  who  are  free  from  all  errors,  except 
vulgar  errors. 

Another  mode  in  which  men  set  up  for  being  wise  is,  by 
being  fastidious.  They  are  so  excessively  acute  at  detecting 
imperfections,  that  in  looking  at  a  peacock^s  train,  they  would 
fix  on  every  spot  where  the  feathers  were  worn,  or  the  colours 
faded,  and  see  nothing  else. 

Again — It  is  a  characteristic  of  some  of  these  seeming  wise 
men,  that  not  only  are  kittle  things  great^  to  them,  as  the 
poet  says  they  are  to  '  little  men,'  but  great  things  are  little  to 
them. 

As  to  the  tricks  by  which  men  (in  the  modern  phrase)  '  puflf 
themselves,'  they  might  have  been  introduced  by  Bacon  in  the 
essay  '  On  Cunning.'  But  it  is  worth  noticing,  that  those  who 
assume  an  imposing  demeanour,  and  seek  to  puflf  themselves  off 
for  something  beyond  what  they  are  (and  often  succeed),  are, 
not  unfrequently,  as  much  Mwf/er-rated  by  some,  as  they  are 
over-rated  by  others.  For,  as  a  man  (according  to  what  Bacon 
says  in  the  essay  '  On  Discourse')  by  keeping  back  some  know- 
ledge which  he  is  believed  to  possess,  may  gain  credit  for  know- 
ing something  of  which  he  is  really  ignorant,  so,  if  he  is  once 
or  twice  detected  in  pretending  to  know  what  he  does  not,  he 
is  likely  to  be  set  down  as  a  were  pretender,  and  as  ignorant  of 
what  he  does  know. 

'  Silver  gilt  will  often  pass 
Either  for  gold  or  else  for  brass.'  * 

*  See  Proverbs  and  Frece^ds,  as  Copy-Pieces  for  National  Schools, 
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'  You  irert'  better  take  for  business  a  man  somewltat  absurd 
than  over-formal.' 

Bv  '  !ll)^*ur(^  liacon  probably  means  what  we  express  by 
*  inconsiderate  ;'  what  the  Frencli  call  '  etourdi/ 

The  '  over-formal'  often  impede,  and  sometimes  frustrate, 
business  by  a  dilatory,  tedious,  circuitous,  and  (what  iu  col- 
loquial language  is  called)  fussy  way  of  conducting  the  simplest 
transactions.  They  have  been  compared  to  a  dog,  which  cannot 
lie  down  till  he  has  made  three  circuits  round  the  spot. 


ESSAY  XXYII.     OF  FEIENDSHIP. 

IT  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it^  to  have  put  more 
truth  and  untruth  together  in  few  words,  than  in  that  speech, 
'  Whosoever  is  dehghted  in  soUtude,  is  either  a  wild  Ijeast  or  a 
god  /'  for  it  is  most  true,  that  a  natural  and  secret  hatred  and 
aversation  towards'-  society,  in  any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the 
savage  beast;  but  it  is  most  untrue,  that  it  should  have  any 
character  at  all  of  the  divine  nature,  except'  it  proceed,  not  out 
of  a  pleasure  in  solitude,  but  out  of  a  love  and  desire  to  sequester 
a  man's  self  for  a  higher  conversation  ;^  such  as  is  found  to 
have  been  falsely  and  feignedly  in  some  of  the  heathens — as 
Epimenides,  the  Candian ;  Numa,  the  Roman  ;  Empedocles,  the 
Sicilian ;  and  Apollonius,  of  Tyana ;  and  truly,  and  really,  in 
divers  of  the  ancient  hermits  and  holy  fathers  of  the  Church. 
But  little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and  how  far  it  ex- 
tendeth ;  for  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkHng  cymbal,  where  there 
is  no  love.  The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little :  '  Magna 
civitas,  magna  solitudo," — because  in  a  great  town  friends  are 
scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the  most  part, 
which  is  in  less  neighbourhoods ;  but  we  may  go  farther,  and 
affirm  most  truly,  that  it  is  a  mere'  and  miserable  solitude  to 
want  true  friends,  without  which  the  world  is  but  a  wilderness ; 
and,  even  in  this  scene  also  of  solitude,  whosoever,  in  the  frame 
of  his  nature  and  affections,  is  unfit  for  fi-iendship,  he  taketh  it 
of  the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity.'' 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  discharge  of 
the  fulness  of  the  heart,  which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause 


'  Aristotle,  Eth.,  B.  8. 

2  Aversation  towards.  Aversion  to.  '  There  is  such  a  general  aversation  in 
human  nature  towards  contempt,  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  more  exasperating.' 
—  Government  of  the  Toncjue. 

•*  Except.  Unless.  '  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.' — John  iii.  3. 

■»  Conversation.  Course  of  life.  'What  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in 
all  holy  conversation  and  godliness.' — 2  Pet.  iii. 

■'  '  A  great  city,  a  great  solitude.' 

^  Mere.     Absolute.     See  '  Merely,'  page  22. 

"Humanity,  numau  nature.  'Look  to  thyself;  reach  not  beyond  humanitii.' 
^Sir  Fhilij)  Sidneij.  ^  ^  "^ 
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and  induce.  AVc  know  diseases  of  stoppinj^s  and  sutioeations 
arc  the  most  dangerous  in  the  body;  and  it  is  not  much  other- 
wise in  the  mind  :  you  may  take  sarza'  to  open  the  liver,  steel 
to  open  the  spleen,  tiowcr  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castorcum 
for  the  brain ;  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a  true 
friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes,  sus- 
picions, counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth  U[)on  the  heart  to  oppress 
it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or  confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe  how  high  a  rate  great  kings 
and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this  fruit  of  friendship  whereof  we 
speak, — so  great,  as-  they  purchase  it  many  times  at  the  hazard 
of  their  own  safety  and  greatness :  for  princes,  in  regard  of  the 
distance  of  their  fortune  from  that  of  their  subjects  and  servants, 
cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except,  to  make  themselves  capable 
thereof,  they  raise  some  ])ersons  to  be  as  it  were  companions, 
and  almost  equals  to  themselves,  Avhich  many  times  sortcth'  to 
inconvenience.  The  modern  languages  give  unto  such  persons 
the  name  of  favourites,  or  privadoes, — as  if  it  were  matter  of 
grace  or  conversation ;  but  the  Roman  name  attaineth  the  true 
use  and  cause  thereof,  naming  them  '  partieipes  curarum ;"  for 
it  is  that  ■which  ticth  the  knot :  and  we  see  plainly  that  this 
hath  been  done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes  only,  but 
by  the  wisest  and  most  politic  that  ever  reigned,  who  have  often- 
times joined  to  themselves  some  of  their  servants,  whom  both 
themselves  have  called  friends,  and  allowed  others  likewise  to 
call  them  in  the  same  manner,  using  the  word  which  is  received 
between  private  men. 

L.  Sylla,  when  he  commanded  Rome,  raised  Pompcy,  after 
surnamed  The  Great,  to  that  height  that  Pompcy  vaunted  him- 
self for  Sylla's  over-match  ;  for  w  hen  he  had  carried  the  consul- 
ship for  a  friend  of  his,  against  the  pursuit  of  Sylla,  and  that 
Sylla  did  a  little  resent  thereat,  and  began  to  speak  great, 
Pompcy  turned  upon  him  again,  and  in  eliect  bade  him  be 
quiet ;    for  that  more  men   adored  the  sun  I'ising  than  the  sun 


'  Sarza.      SarsnpariUa.     '  Siirza  is  Iwtli  a  troc  ami  uii  lierb.* — Ainsworth. 

'  As.      That.     See  pajre  23. 

^  Si)rtetli.      To  result ;  tu  isfiif  in. 

'  Si>rf  liow  it  will, 
I  shall  have  gold  for  all.' — Shakenpere. 
*  '  I'urtioipatonj  in  our  cares.' 
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setting.'      AA'itli    Julius   Ctcsar,   Drcimus    Brutus    had   obtained 
that  interest,  as  lie  set  him  down  in  his  testament  for  heir  in  re- 
mainder after  his  nei)hew  ;   and  this  Avas  the  man  that  had  jxiuer 
Avith   him   to   draw   him   forth  to   his   death ;   for  uhen   Ciesar 
■R'ould  have  discharged  the  senate,  in  regard  of  some  ill  presages, 
and  especially  a  dream  of  Calpurnia,  this  man  lifted  him  gently 
by  the  arm  out  of  his  chair,  telling  him  he  hoped  he  would  not 
dismiss  the  senate  till  his  wife  had  dreamed  a  better  dream  ;■ 
and  it  seemed   liis  favour  was  so  great,  as  Autonius,  in  a  letter, 
which   is  recited  verbatim  in  one  of  Cicero's  Philippics,  called 
him  'venefica'  witch, — as  if  he  had  enchanted  Caesar,'    Augustus 
raised  Agrippa,  though  of  mean  birth,  to  that  height,  as,'  when 
he  consulted  with  Miccenas  about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Julia,  Maecenas  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  he  must  cither 
marry  his  daughter  to  Agrijjjia,  or  take  away  his  life, — there 
was  no  third  way,  he  had  made  him  so  great.      "With  Tiberius 
Caesar,  Sejanus  had   ascended  to  that  height  as  they  two  were 
termed  and  reckoned  as  a  pair  of  friends.      Tiberius,  in  a  letter 
to    him,  saith,  '  Ilaec   pro   amicitia   nostra  non  occultavi/*  and 
the   whole    senate    dedicated    an    altar    to   Friendship,    as  to  a 
goddess,  in  respect  of  the  great  dearncss"  of  friendship  between 
them  two.      The  like,  or  more,  Mas  between  Septimus  Severus 
and    Plautianus;    for    he   forced    his   eldest   son   to   marry   the 
daughter  of  Plautianus,  and  would  often  maintain  Plautianus 
m  doing  affronts  to  his  son ;  and  did  Avrite  also,  in  a  letter  to  the 
senate,  by  these  words,"  '  I  love  the  man  so  well,  as  I  wish   he 
may  over-live'  me.'      Now,  if  these  princes  had  been  as  a  Trajan, 
or  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  man  might  have  thought  that  this  had 
proceeded  of^  an  abundant  goodness  of  nature :  but  being  men 
so  wise,  of  such  strength  and  severity  of  mind,  and  so  extreme 
lovers  of  themselves,  as  all  these  were,  it  proveth,  most  plainly, 
that  they  found  their  own  felicity,  though  as  great  as  ever  hap- 
peued  to  mortal  men,  but  as  a  half  piece,  except  they  might 


Plut.  7./.  Pomp.  19.  !  Plut.  77/.  J.  Cas.  64. 

,  ^ic.  P/nlip.  xiii.  II.  4  As.      That.     See  page  23. 

On  account  of  our  friendship,   I  have  not   concealed   these  thinc-s.'— Tacit. 
^»;?.  IV.  40. 

SouS^""^^^^^^'     '^'""^"^^^-     '  ^^  ^""**^  Profess  all  the  clearness  and  friendship.'— 

''  Dion  Cass.  Ixxv. 

«  Overlive.      Surviee.     '  Musidorus,  who  showed  a  mind  not  to  orerlire  Prorus. 

prcvailed.'-^.r.  P.  Sidnei,.  .  y,-.     ^,.,,„.     y,^.  ^.^„^  ^^^ 
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have  a  friend  to  make  it  entire ;  and  yet,  Avliich'  is  more,  they 
were  princes  that  had  wives,  sons,  nephews,  yet  all  these  could 
not  supply  the  comfort  of  friendship. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Comineus  observeth  of  his 
first  master,  Duke  Charles  the  Hardy — namely,  that  he  would 
communicate-  his  secrets  with  none;  and,  least  of  all,  those 
secrets  which  troubled  him  most.  Whereupon  he  goeth  on, 
and  saith,  that  towards  his  latter  time,  that  closeness  did  impair 
and  a  little  perish^  his  understanding.  Surely  Comineus  might 
have  made  the  same  judgment  also,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  of 
his  second  master,  Louis  XI.,  whose  closeness  was  indeed  his 
tormentor.  The  parable  of  Pythagoras  is  dark,  but  true,  '  Cor 
ne  edito  ' — eat  not  the  heart. ^  Certainly,  if  a  man  would  give 
it  a  hard  phrase,  those  that  want  friends  to  open  themselves 
unto,  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts ;  but  one  thing  is  most 
admirable  (wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  first  fruit  of  friendship), 
which  is,  that  this  communicating  of  a  man's  self  to  his  friend, 
works  two  contrary  eftects,  for  it  redoubleth  joys,  and  cutteth 
griefs  in  halfs ;  for  there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to 
liis  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more,  and  no  man  that  imparteth 
his  griefs  to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  So  that  it  is, 
in  truth,  of  operation  upon  a  man's  mind  of  Kke  vii'tue  as  the 
alchymists  use  to  attribute  to  their  stone  for  man's  body,  that 
it  Avorketh  all  contrary  effects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit 
of  nature.  But  yet,  without  praying  in  aid"  of  alchymists,  there 
is  a  manifest  image  of  this  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature; 
for,  in  bodies,  union  strengtheneth  and  cherisheth  any  natui'al 
action,  and,  on  the  other  side,  weakeneth  and  dulleth  any  violent 
impression — and  even  so  is  it  oP  minds. 


^  "\Miich.      WTiat. —  Chancer. 

'  Communicate  with.      Communicate  to  ;  impart  to.     '  He  communicated  those 
thoughts  only  with  the  Lord  Digby.' — Clarendon. 
•*  Perish.      To  cause  to  decay ;  to  destroy. 

'  Thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they. 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish,  Margaret.' — Shakespere. 
■*  Plutarch,  De  Educat.  Puer.  i-j. 

'  Pray   in  aid.      To  be  an  advocate  for.     (A  term  in  law  for  calling  in  cue  to 
help  who  has  interest  in  a  cause.) 

'  You  shall  find 
A  conqueror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness. 
When  he  for  grace  is  kneeled  to.' — Shakespere. 
fi  Of.      With  regard  to. 

'  'J'his  quarrel  is  not  now  of  fame  and  tribute, 
13ut  for  your  own  repubhck.' — Ben  Jonson, 
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Tlie  second    fruit  of  friendship  is  liealtliful  and  sovereign  for 
the  understanding,  as  the  first  is  for  the  affections ;  for  friend- 
ship malvcth  indeed  a  fair  day  in  the  affections  from  storm  and 
tempests,  but  it  maketh  daylight  in  the  understanding,  out  of 
darkness   and  confusion  of   thoughts.       Neither  is  this   to  be 
understood  only  of  faithful  counsel,  which  a  man  receiveth  from 
his  friend ;  but  before  you  come  to  that,  certain  it  is,  that  who- 
soever' hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and 
understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up,  in  the  communicating 
and    discoursing  with   another;  he  tosseth  his  thoughts  more 
easily — he  marshalleth  them  more  orderly — he  seeth  how  they 
look  when  they  are  turned  into  words — finally,  he  waxeth^  wiser 
than  himself;  and  that  more  by  an  hour's  discourse  than  by  a 
day's  meditation.      It  was  well  said  by  Themistocles  to  the  king 
of   Persia,    '  That  speech  was  like  cloth   of  Arras,  opened  and 
put    abroad'' — whereby   the   imagery    doth    appear   in    figure, 
whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs.      Neither  is  this 
second  fruit  of   friendship,  in  opening    the  understanding,  re- 
strained' only  to  such  friends  as  are  able  to  give  a  man  counsel 
(they  indeed  are  best),  but  even  without  that  a  man  learneth  of 
himself,  and  bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth 
his  wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cuts  not.      In  a  word,  a 
man  were'^  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue  or  picture,  than  to 
suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother." 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friendship  complete, 
that  other  point   which   lieth   more    open,   and   falleth   within 


^  'Nniosoevcr.      Whoever.     '  Whosoever  hath  Christ  for  his  friend  shall  be  sure 
of  counsel ;  and  whosoever  is  his  own  friend  will  be  sui'e  to  obey  it.' — South. 
^  Wax.      To  grow  ;  to  become. 

'  Nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk  ;  but  as  this  temple  ivaxes, 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
(irows  wide  withal.' — Shakesj^ere. 
3  Pint.  Tit.  Themist.  28. 

■^  Restrained.     Limited;  confined;  restricted.     ' Upon  what  ground  can  a  man 
promise  himself  a  future  repentance  who  cannot  promise  himself  a  futurity;  whose 
life  is  so  restrained  to  the  present  that  it  cannot  secure  to  itself  the  reversion  of  the 
very  next  moment.' — South. 
5  Were.     Had. 

'  I  were  best  not  call.' — ShaJcespere. 
"  Smother  (not  used  as  a  noun).     A  state  of  being  stifled. 

'  Then  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother  ; 
From  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother.' — ShaJcespere. 
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\iilgar'  observation — which  is  faithful  counsel  from  a  friend. 
lleraclitus  saith  well,  in  one  of  his  cnip;nias,  *  Dry  lij;ht  is  ever 
tiie  best  ;'-■  and  eertain  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  receiveth 
by  counsel  from  another  is  drier  and  purer  than  that  which 
Cometh  from  his  oavu  understanding  and  judgment,  which 
ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  attections  and  customs.  So 
as  there  is  as  much  ditlcrence  between  the  counsel  that  a  friend 
giveth,  and  that  a  man  giveth  himself,  as  there  is  between  the 
counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer ;  for  there  is  no  such 
flatterer  as  is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  against 
flattery  of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend.  Counsel  is 
of  two  sorts;  the  one  concerning  manners,  the  other  concern- 
ing business :  for  the  first,  the  best  preservative  to  keep  the 
mind  in  health  is  the  faithful  admonition  of  a  friend.  The 
calling  of  a  man's  self  to  a  strict  account  is  a  medicine  some- 
times too  piercing  and  corrosive  ;  reading  good  books  of  morality 
is  a  little  Hat  and  dead ;  observing  our  faults  in  others  is  some- 
times improper  for  our  case ;  but  the  best  receipt  (best,  I  say, 
to  work,  and  best  to  take)  is  the  admonition  of  a  friend.  It  is 
a  strange  thing  to  behold  what  gross  crroi-s  and  extreme  absur- 
dities many  (especially  of  the  greater  sort)  do  commit,  for  want 
of  a  friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage  both  of 
their  fame  and  fortune :  for,  as  St.  James^  saith,  they  are  as 
men  '  that  look  sometimes  into  a  glass,  and  presently  forget 
their  own  shape  and  favour.'^  As  for  business,  a  man  may  think, 
if  he  w  ill,  that  two  eyes  see  no  more  than  one ;  or,  that  a 
gamester  seeth  always  more  than  a  looker-on ;  or,  that  a  man 
in  anger  is  as  wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the  four-and-twenty 
letters ;  or,  that  a  musket  may  be  shot  ott"  as  well  ui)on  the  arm 
as  upon  a  rest;  and  such  other  fond"  and  high  imaginations,  to 
think  himself  all  in  all:  but  when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good 
counsel  is  that  which  setteth  business  straight ;  and  if  any  man 
think    that   he   will    take   counsel,  but   it   shall   be   by   pieces; 


'  Vulgar.      Common  ;  general ;  public. 

'  Mcwt  sure,  and  rulgar ;  every  one  hears  that.' — Shaifspere. 
-  Ap.  Stab.  Scnn.  v.  1 20.  ^  Jamet  \.  23. 

^   Favour.       Countenance.      '  I  liavc  surely   seen   hiin  ;    his  facour   is  familiar 
to  mo.' 

*  Fond.     FuolUh  ;  tilltf  ;  weak. 

"Tia/onfi  to  wail  ine%-itahle  stnjkes. 
As  'tis  to  laugh  at  them.* — Hhakexpere. 
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asking  counsel  in  one  business  of  one  man,  and  in  another 
business  of  another  man ;  it  is  as  well  (that  is  to  say,  better, 
perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  at  all),  but  he  runneth  two 
dangers ;  one,  that  he  shall  not  be  faithfully  counselled — for  it 
is  a  rare  thing,  except  it  be  from  a  perfect  and  entire  friend,  to 
have  counsel  given,  but  such  as  shall  be  bowed  and  crooked'  to 
some  ends  which  he  hath  thatgiveth  it;  the  other,  that  he  shall 
have  counsel  given,  hurtful  and  unsafe  (though  with  good 
meaning),  and  mixed  partly  of  mischief  and  partly  of  remedy — 
even  as  if  you  Avould  call  a  physician,  that  is  thought  good  for 
the  cure  of  the  disease  you  complain  of,  but  is  unacquainted 
with  your  body, — and  therefore,  may  put  you  in  a  way  for 
present  cure,  but  overthroweth  your  health  in  some  other  kind, 
and  so  cure  the  disease,  and  kill  the  patient :  but  a  friend,  that 
is  wholly  acquainted  with  a  man's  estate,"-  will  bcAvare,  by  further- 
ing any  present  business,  how  he  dasheth  upon  other  incon- 
venience,— and,  therefore,  rest  not  upon  scattered  counsels,  for 
they  will  rather  distract  and  mislead  than  settle  and  direct. 

After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship  (peace  in  the  affec- 
tions and  support  of  the  judgment),  followeth  the  last  fruit, 
which  is,  like  the  pomegranate,  full  of  many  kernels — I  mean, 
aid  and  bearing  a  part  in  all  actions  and  occasions.  Here,  the 
best  way  to  represent  to  life  the  manifold  use  of  friendship,  is 
to  cast  and  see  how  many  things  there  are  which  a  man  cannot 
do  himself;  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a  sparing  speech 
of  the  ancients,  to  say  '  that  a  friend  is  another  himself,^  for  that 
a  friend  is  far  more  than  himself.  Men  have  their  time,  and 
die  many  times  in  desire  of  some  things  which  they  principally 
take  to  heart ;  the  bestowing  of  a  child,  the  finishing  of  a  work, 
or  the  like.  If  a  man  have  a  true  friend,  he  may  rest  almost 
secure  that  the  care  of  those  things  will  continue  after  him; 
so  that  a  man  hath,  as  it  were,  two  lives  in  his  desires.  A 
men  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is  confined  to  a  place;  but 
where  friendship  is,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to 
him  and  his  deputy;  for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his  friend. 
How  many  things    are   there  which    a    man   cannot,  with   any 

^  Crook.     To  pervert.     See  page  221. 
^  Estate.     State ;  condition;  circumstances. 
'  His  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate.' — Shakespere. 
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face  or  comeliness  savor  do  himself?  A  man  can  scarce  allege 
his  own  merits  with  modesty,  much  less  extol  them  ;  a  man 
cannot  sometimes  stoop  to  supplicate  or  beg,  and  a  number  of 
the  like  :  but  all  these  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth, 
which  arc  blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So,  again,  a  man's  person 
hath  many  proper'  relations  which  he  cannot  put  off.  A  man 
cannot  speak,  to  his  sou  but  as  a  father;  to  his  wife  but  as 
a  husband  :  to  his  enemy  but  upon  terms  :  whereas  a  friend  may 
speak  as  the  case  requires,  and  not  as  it  sortetlr  with  the 
person.  But  to  enumerate  these  things  were  endless  :  I  have 
given  the  rule,  where  a  man  cannot  fitly  play  his  own  part;  if 
he  have  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage. 

ANTITHETA  ON  FKIKXDSIIIP. 

Pro.  CoxxnA. 

*Pessima  solitudo,  non  veras  habere  'Qui  amicifuis  arctas  copulat,   novas 

amicitias.  necessitates  si1>i  imponit. 

'  The  worst  solitude  is  to  have  no  real  '  He  who  forms  close  friendships,  iin- 

friendships.'  poses  on  himself  new  duties.' 

'  Digha    mala;    fidei    nltio,   amicitiis  '  Animi  imbecilli  est,  partiri  fortunatn. 

privari.  'It  is  the  mark  of  a  feehle  mind  to 

'  To  be  deprived  of  friends  is  a  fit  go  shares  in  one's  fortune  with  another,' 
reward  of  faithlessness.' 


AXXOTATIOXS. 

'//  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it  to  have  put  more  truth 
and  untruth  together  in  few  ivords  than  in  that  speech, — 
*  Whosoever  is  delighted  in  solitude  is  either  a  ivild  beast  or 
a  god.'  ' 

Aristotle  had  been  so  unduly  and  absurdly  worshipped  before 
Bacon's  time,  that  it  was  not  inexcusable  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  ebb-tide,  and  unduly  to  disparage  him.  But,  in  truth,  Aristotle 
(for  it  is  of  him   Bacon  is   speaking)  was  quite  right  in  saying 


Proper.  Peculiar. 

'  Faults  proper  to  hiniself.' — ShaJcespere. 
Sort.     Tostiit:  to  fit. 

•  For  ditTercnt  styles  with  different  subjects  tort. 
As  several  garbs  with  country,  town,  and  court.' — Pope. 
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that  to  Man,  sucli  as  j\Ian  is,  friendship  is  indispensable  to  hap- 
piness ;  and  that  one  who  has  no  need,  and  feels  no  need  of  it, 
must  be  either  mueh  above  human  nature,  or  much  below  it.^ 
Aristotle  does  not  presume  to  say  that  no  Being  can  exist  so 
exalted  as  to  be  wholly  independent  of  all  other  Beings,  and  to 
require  no  sympathy,  nor  admit  of  it ;  but  that  such  a  Being 
must  be  a  widely  different  Being  from  Man. 

'It  is  most  untrue,  that  it  should  have  any  character  at  all  of 
divine  nature.' 

Well  might  Bacon  doubt,  or  deny,  that  incapacity  for  friend- 
ship could  assirailate  Man  to  the  divine  nature.  We  do  not 
find  that  true  Christians — those  whom  Peter  describes  as  '  par- 
takers of  a  divine  nature  through  the  great  and  precious  promises 
given  unto  them" — become  less  and  less  capable  of  friendship 
in  proportion  as  they,  in  any  measure,  attain  to  that  resemblance 
to  their  divine  Master,  which  is  yet  to  be  their  perfection  and 
their  happiness,  when  they  '  shall  see  Him  as  He  is ;"  and  after 
which  they  are  now,  here  below,  continually  striving.  We  do 
not  find  tliat,  as  they  increase  in  universal  charity,  particular 
friendships  are  swallowed  up  in  it,  or  that  any  progress  to  higher 
and  more  exalted  christian  attainment  makes  a  partial  regard 
towards  one  good  man  more  than  another,  unworthy  of  them, 
and  too  narrow  a  feeling  for  them  to  entertain.  Far  from  it, 
indeed  :  it  is  generally  observed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  best 
Christians,  and  the  fullest,  both  of  brotherly  love  towards  all 
'  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith,'  and  of  universal  tenderness 
and  benevolence  towards  all  their  felloio -creatures,  are  also  the 
warmest  and  steadiest  in  their  friendships. 

Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  future  state 
of  blessedness  and  glory,  when  the  saint  is  indeed  made  perfect, 
any  part  of  his  perfection  will  consist  in  being  no  longer 
capable  of  special  individual  friendship.  There  are  many  persons, 
however,  who  believe  that  it  will  be  so ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
many  points  in  which  views  of  the  eternal  state  of  the  heirs  of 


O  §€  ^T]  Bvvdfxfvos  kou'covc'lv  Tj  fj.T]6ev  8e6fj.fvos  81  avrapKeiav,  ovdev  fiepos 
TToXews*  coo-re  77  drjpinv  fj  deos.' — Arist.  Politics,  Book  i.  Bacon  probably  quoted 
from  a  Latin  tninslation :  '  Homo  solitarius,  aut  Dens  aut  bestia.' 

^  2  Fet.  i.  4.  3  J  John  iii.  2. 
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salvation  arc  rciulcivd  more  luiiutc'ivstiiij;:  to  our  fnlin^s,  iuul 
coiisetiuetitly,  more  uninviting,  than  there  is  any  nciil  to  make 
them.  Many  suppose  that  when  we  luivc  attained  to  that 
eternal  state,  tlie  more  concentrated  and  limited  aflcctiou  will 
be  lost  in  brotherhood  with  that  '  nndtitucU*  which  no  man  can 
nmuber,  redeemed  out  of  every  nation,  and  kindred,  aiul  people/ 
But  if  we  find,  as  we  do  Hud,  that  private  I'riendship  does  not 
interfere  with  christian  brotherhood,  nor  with  universal  bene- 
volence on  earth,  why  should  it  do  so  in  heaven  ? 

But  'we  have  more  decisive  proof  than  this:'  no  one  can  sup- 
pose that  a  Christian  in  his  glorified  state  will  be  more  exalted 
than  his  great  ;Master  while  here  on  earth ;  from  Him  we  must 
ever  remain  at  an  immeasurable  distauce  :  we  hope,  indeed,  to 
be  free  from  the  sull'erings  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  his  state  of 
humiliation  here  below ;  but  never  to  equal  liis  perfections. 
Yet  He  was  not  incapable  of  friendship.  He  certainly  loved, 
indeed,  all  mankind,  more  than  any  other  man  ever  did ;  since 
(as  Paul  says)  'while  we  were  yet  enemies.  He  died  for  us/ 
He  loved  especially  the  disciples  who  constantly  followed  Him  ; 
but  even  among  the  Apostles,  He  distinguished  one  as  more 
peculiarly  and  privately  \\\s  friend — John  was  '  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.'  Can  ice  then  ever  be  too  highly  exalted  to  be 
capable  of  friendship? 

'  I  am  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  extension  and 
porfectiou  of  friendship  will  constitute  great  part  of  the  future 
liappiness  of  the  blest.  Many  have  lived  in  various  and  distant 
ui^es  and  countries,  perfectly  adapted  (I  mean  not  merely  in 
their  being  generally  estimable,  but  in  the  agreement  of  their 
taj>tes,  and  suitableness  of  dispositions)  for  friendship  with  each 
other,  but  who,  of  course,  coidd  never  meet  in  this  world. 
Many  a  one  selects,  when  he  is  reading  history, — a  truly-pious 
Christian,  most  especially  in  reading  sacred  history, — some  one 
or  two  favourite  characters,  with  wliom  he  feels  that  a  personal 
acquaintance  would  have  been  peculiarly  delightful  to  him.  Wjjy 
should  not  such  a  desire  l)e  realized  in  a  future  state  ?  A  wish 
to  sec  and  personally  know,  for  example,  tlic  Apostle  Paul,  or 
John,  is  the  inost  likely  to  arise  in  the  noblest  and  purest  mind; 


'  St'e  A  J'ifw  of  the  Scriplure  Setelaliotu  qf  a  Future  Stale,  laid  before  tlio 
parisbiuucrs  of  Ualcswcrth. 
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I  should  be  sorry  to  think  such  a  wish  absurd  and  presump- 
tuous, or  unlikely  to  be  gratified.  The  highest  enjoyment, 
doubtless,  to  the  blest,  will  be  the  personal  knowledge  of  their 
divine  and  beloved  Master ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  some 
part  of  their  happiness  will  consist  in  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  greatest  of  his  followers  also ;  and  of  those  of  them  in  par- 
ticular whose  peculiar  qualities  are,  to  each,  the  most  peculiarly 
attractive. 

'  In  this  world,  again,  our  friendships  are  limited  not  only  to 
those  who  live  in  the  same  age  and  country,  but  to  a  small 
portion  even  of  those  who  are  not  unknown  to  us,  and  whom  we 
know  to  be  estimable  and  amiable,  and  who,  we  feel,  might 
have  been  among  our  dearest  friends.  Our  command  of  time 
and  leisure  to  cultivate  friendships,  imposes  a  limit  to  their 
extent ;  they  are  bounded  rather  by  the  occupation  of  our 
thoughts,  than  of  our  affections.  And  the  removal  of  such  im- 
pediments in  a  better  world,  seems  to  me  a  most  desirable,  and 
a  most  probable  change. 

'  I  see  no  reason,  again,  wh}'^  those  who  have  been  dearest 
friends  on  earth,  should  not,  when  admitted  to  that  happy  state, 
continue  to  be  so,  with  full  knowledge  and  recollection  of  their 
fonner  friendship.  If  a  man  is  still  to  continue  (as  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose)  a  social  Being,  and  capable  of  friend- 
ship, it  seems  contrary  to  all  probability  that  he  should  cast  off 
or  forget  his  former  friends,  who  are  partakers  with  him  of  the 
like  exaltation.  He  will,  indeed,  be  greatly  changed  from  what 
he  was  on  earth,  and  unfitted  perhaps  for  friendship  with  such 
a  Being  as  one  of  us  is  now  ;  but  his  friend  will  have  under- 
gone (by  supposition)  a  corresponding  change.'  And  as  we  have 
seen  those  who  have  been  loving  playfellows  in  childhood,  grow 
up,  if  they  grow  up  with  good,  and  with  like,  dispositions,  into 
still  closer  friendship  in  riper  years,  so  also  it  is  probable  that 
when  this  our  state  of  childhood  shall  be  perfected,  in  the 
maturity  of  a  better  world,  the  like  attachment   will  continue 


'  The  same  thought  is  beautifully  expressed  by  one  of  the  most  excellent  of 
sacred  poets, — the  author  of  The  Christian  Year : — 

'  That  so,  before  the  Judgment-seat, 

Though  changed  and  glorified  each  face. 
Not  uuremember'd  we  may  meet. 
For  endless  ages  to  embrace.' 
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between  those  companions  \\\\o  have  trod  together  the  cliristian 
path  to  Glory,  and  have  'taken  swret  connscl  together,  and 
walked  in  the  house  of  God  as  friends.'  A  ehange  to  inditlc- 
rence  towards  those  who  have  fixed  their  hearts  on  tlie  same 
objects  willi  ourselves  during  this  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  have 
given  and  received  mutual  aid  during  their  course,  is  a  change 
as  little,  I  trust,  to  be  expected,  as  it  is  to  be  desired.  It 
certainly  is  not  such  a  change  as  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to 
prepare  for. 

'And  a  belief  that,  under  such  circumstances,  our  earthly 
attachments  will  remain,  is  as  beneficial  as  it  is  reasonable.  It 
is  likely  very  greatly  to  influence  our  choice  of  friends ;  w  liicli 
surely  is  no  small  matter.  A  sincere  Christian  would  not  indeed 
be,  at  any  rate,  utterly  careless  whether  those  were  sincere 
Christians  also,  with  whom  he  connected  himself:  but  his  care 
is  likely  to  be  much  greater,  if  he  hopes,  that,  provided  he  shall 
have  selected  such  as  are  treading  the  same  path,  and  if  he  shall 
have  studied  to  promote  their  eternal  welfare,  he  shall  meet 
again,  never  to  part  more,  those  to  whom  his  heart  is  most 
engaged  here  below.  The  hope  also  of  rejoining  in  a  better 
state,  the  friend  whom  he  sees  advancing  towards  that  state,  is 
an  additional  spur  to  his  own  virtuous  exertions.  Evei-ything 
which  can  make  heaven  appear  more  desirable,  is  a  help  towards 
his  progress  in  christian  excellence  :  and  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  earthly  enjoyments  to  the  best  and  most  exalted  Christian,  is 
to  witness  the  happiness  of  a  friend,  so,  one  of  the  brightest  of 
his  hopes  will  be,  that  of  exulting  in  the  most  perfect  happiness 
of  those  most  dear  to  him. 

*  As  for  the  grief,  which  a  man  may  be  supposed  to  feel,  for 
the  loss — the  total  and  final  loss — of  some  who  may  have  been 
dear  to  him  on  earth,  as  well  as  of  vast  multitudes,  I  fear,  of 
his  fellow -creatures,  I  have  only  this  to  remark  :  that  a  wise,  and 
goo<l  man  in  this  life,  though  he  never  ceases  to  use  his  en- 
deavours to  reclaim  the  wicked,  and  to  diminish  every  kind  of 
evil  and  suflicring,  yet,  in  cases  where  it  is  clear  that  no  good  can 
be  done  by  him,  strives,  as  far  as  possil)le  (though  often  without 
much  success),  to  tLuthdraw  his  thoughts  from  evil  which  he 
cannot  lessen,  but  which  still,  in  spite  of  his  cfibrts,  will  often 
cloud  his  mind.  We  cannot  at  pleasure  draw  ofl'  our  thoughts 
entirely    from    paiiifid   subjects  which  it  is  in  vain  to  meditate 
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about.  The  power  to  do  this  completely,  when  we  will,  would 
be  a  great  increase  of  happiness  ;  and  this  power,  therefore,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  the  blessed  will  possess  in  the  world  to 
come— that  they  will  occupy  their  minds  entirely  with  the 
thoughts  of  things  agreeable,  and  in  which  their  exertions  can 
be  of  service ;  and  Avill  be  able,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  com- 
pletely to  banish  and  exclude  every  idea  that  might  alloy  their 
happiness/ 

'  A   desire  to  sequester  a  man's  self  for  a  Idgher   conversation 

such  as  is  found really  and  truly  in  divers  of  the 

ancient  hermits  and  holy  fathers  of  the  Church.' 

Bacon  here  seems  to  agree  in  that  commendation  of  a 
monastic  life  Avhich  is  sometimes  heard  even  from  Protestants. 
On  this  subject  I  take  leave  to  quote  a  passage  from  the 
Cautions  for  the  Times. 

'  The  monks  are  represented  by  Roman-catholic  writers  as  all 
pious  men,  who,  bent  upon  the  cultivation  of  a  religious  temper 
of  mind,  withdrew  from  the  world  for  that  purpose ;  as  if  the 
business  and  duties  of  this  world  were  not  the  very  discipline 
which  God  has  appointed  for  cultivating  real  righteousness  in 
us.  And  then,  the  learning,  peace,  and  piety  of  the  monas- 
teries is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  ignorance  and  irreligion 
and  perpetual  wars,  of  the  dark  and  troublous  times,  which  are 
commonly  called  '  the  middle  ages,'  in  such  a  manner  that 
even  Protestants  are  sometimes  led  to  think  and  say  that,  at 
least  in  former  times,  and /or  those  times,  the  monasteries  were 
commendable  institutions.  But  they  forget  that  it  was  the  very 
system  of  which  these  were  a  part,  which  made  the  world  so  dark 
and  unquiet;  and  then,  like  the  ivy  which  has  reduced  a  fine 
building  to  a  shattered  ruin,  they  lield  together  the  fragments 
of  that  ruin. 

'  Of  course,  if  you  teach  men  that  holiness  can  be  only,  or  can 
be  best  attained  by  withdrawing  from  the  world  into  a  cloister, 
all  those  who  are  bent  on  living  a  holy  life  ivill  withdraw  from 
the  world  ;  and  they  will,  in  so  withdrawing,  take  from  the 
world  that  which  should  reform  it — the  benefit  of  their  teaching, 
and  the  encouragement  of  their  example.  One  after  another 
all  those  most  promising  men^  who  should  have  been,  each  in 
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the  place  where  Providence  liail  set  liiin,  '  tlie  li;;ht  of  the 
■\vorkl,'  ami  '  the  salt  of  the  earth/  will  leave  the  station  to 
Avhieh  God  had  called  them,  and  seclude  themselves  within  the 
walls  of  a  monastery ;  and  then,  in  proportion  as  the  intlucnec 
of  good  men  is  removed  more  and  more,  society  will  become 
every  day  woi-sc  and  worse.  The  business  and  pleasures  of  the 
world  will  be  looked  upon  as  necessarily  sinful,  and  tliosc  who 
mix  in  them  as  necessarily  unholy  ;  and  the  thought  of  using 
them  as  a  discipline  in  godliness,  and  learning  how  to  '  use  this 
world  without  abusing  it,'  will  be  lost  out  of  men's  minds;  till 
at  last,  by  the  working  of  such  a  system,  all  appearance  of  piety 
will  really  be  confined  to  the  monasteries,  and  the  common  state 
of  society,  and  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  will  be  tainted  with 
impurity,  and  disturbed  ])y  violence,  and  the  world  will  seem 
again,  as  it  did  in  heathen  times,  to  '  lie  in  wieiicdness/  ^Vheu 
the  SALT  is  thus  drawn  away  from  tlie  mass,  and  collected  to 
particular  spots,  the  remainder  is  left  to  putrefy. 

'  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  Some,  even  English- 
men, who  have  visited  Slave-States,  arc  satistied  at  being  told 
that  the  slaves  are  far  better  off  and  more  civilized  there  than 
in  their  own  barbarian  countries ;  which  is,  probably,  for  the 
most  part  true.  Ikit  icJty  have  the  African  countries  continued 
so  long  in  gross  barbarism  ?  They  have  long  had  intercourse 
witli  Europeans,  who  might  have  taugiit  tliem  to  raise  sugar 
and  cotton,  &c.,  at  home,  for  tlie  European  markets,  and  in 
other  ways  might  have  civilized  them.  And  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  incapable  of  learning ;  since  free  negroes  in  various 
countries,  thougli  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  de- 
graded caste,  are  yet  (however  inferior  to  us)  far  advanced 
beyond  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa. 

'  But  it  is  the  very  slavc-tradf  itself  that  has  kept  them  bar- 
barians, by  encouraging  wars  for  the  purpose  of  taking  captives 
to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  villanous  practices  of  kicbiapping, 
and  trading  in  each  other's  happiness  and  lil)erties.  It  is  the 
very  system  itself,  \Oiich  men  seek  to  excuse  by  pointing  out 
the  comfortable  state  of  slaves  when  they  are  caught  and  sold, 
tliat,  to  a  great  extent,  produces,  and  must,  if  persisted  in,  per- 
petuate, the  barbarous  condition  with  which  this  comparative 
comfort  is  contrasted.  The  whole  of  these  African  tribes  might, 
under  a  better  system,  have  enjoyed  in  freedom,  fiu-^  very  fur, 
T  2, 
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greater  comfort    in  their  native  land^  tlian  that  which  some  of 
them  now  possess,  as  slaves,  in  a  foreign  land. 

'  So,  also,  in  the  case  of  the  monasteries.  Those  who  shut 
themselves  up  tliere  might  have  exercised  a  much  better  and 
more  rational  piety  (like  the  Apostles  and  first  Christians)  out 
of  them,  and  in  the  world ;  and  if  they  had  lived  amongst  their 
fellow-men,  Avould  have  helped  to  raise  the  whole  tone  of  society 
around  them.  And  it  was  just  the  same  evil  system  which 
buried  some  good  men  (like  lamps  in  sepulchres)  in  the  cells  of 
monasteries,  and  made  the  general  mass  of  society  outside  the 
walls  of  those  establishments  so  bad,  that  it  seemed  to  excuse 
their  withdi'awal  from  it. 

'  It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  some  monks  some- 
times did  some  good  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  w^ere 
often  engaged  in  education,  attendance  on  the  poor,  copying  of 
manuscripts,  agriculture,  &c.,  and  all  these  were  really  useful 
occupations.  It  is  not  to  these  things  we  object,  when  we 
object  to  monasteries ;  for  with  monasteries  these  have  no 
necessary  connection, 

'  Let  associations  be  formed  for  a  good  object,  when  need- 
ful ;  instead  of  first  forming  an  association  as  an  end  in  itself, 
and  then  looking  out  for  sometJiing  for  it  to  do ;  else,  that 
something,  being  a  secondary  matter,  will  sometimes  be  ill 
done,  or  neglected,  and  sometimes  will  be  what  had  better  be 
left  undone.' 

'  There  is  as  much  difference  betiveen  the  counsel  that  a  friend 
giveth,  and  that  a  man  giveth  himself,  as  there  is  between 
the  counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer.  For  there  is  no 
such  flatterer  as  a  man's  self 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  the  notes  on  ^  Truth,'  that  men 
are  in  danger  of  exercising  on  themselves,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  passion,  a  most  pernicious  oratorical  power,  by- 
pleading  the  cause,  as  it  were,  each,  before  himself,  of  that  passion. 
Suppose  it  anger,  for  instance,  that  he  is  feeling ;  he  is  naturally 
disposed  to  dwell  on,  and  amplify  the  aggravating  circumstances 
of  the  supposed  provocation,  so  as  to  make  out  a  good  case  for 
himself.  This  of  course  tends  to  heighten  his  resentment,  and 
to  satisfy  him  that  he  '  doth  well  to  be  augry ;'  or  perhaps  to 
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persuade  him  that  lie  is  not  anj,n-y,  but  is  a  model  of  patieuee 
under  intolerable  -wrongs.  And  the  like  takes  place,  if  it  be 
selfish  cupidity,  unjust  partiality,  party-spirit,  or  any  other 
passion  that  may  be  operating.  For,  universally,  men  are  but 
too  apt  to  take  more  pains  in  justifying  their  propensities,  than 
it  Avoidd  cost  to  control  them. 

But  besides  the  danger  of  self-deceit,  when  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  a  passion,  many  a  man  deceives  himself  as  to  what 
really  arc  his  own  natural  tendencies.  For  instance,  one  who  is 
somewhat  inclined  to  the  love  of  money  may  fancy  himself 
remarkably  liberal ;  because  every  act  of  liberality  will  have  cost 
hira  such  an  ctibrt,  that  he  will  think  much  of  it,  as  a  most 
lieroic  sacrifice.  A  man,  again,  Avho  has  much  self-esteem,  may 
fancy  himself  })eeuliarly  modest  and  humble,  because  he  will 
view,  as  it  were,  through  a  magnify ing-glass  any  act  of  conde- 
scension, and  will  seem  to  himself  to  be  lowering  his  own  just 
pretensions,  when  he  is  taking  upon  himself  less  than  he  thinks 
he  has  a  fair  claim  to,  though,  in  reality,  more  than  is  right. 
And  so  in  other  cases. 

Now,  as  the  advice  of  a  good  physician  may  be  of  use  in 
helping  us  to  understand  our  own  bodily  constitution,  so  a 
judicious  friend,  a  wise  and  candid  counsellor,  may  perform  a 
like  service  in  the  important  point  of  self-knowledge,  and  help 
to  guard  us  against  this  kind  of  self-deceit.  According  to  the 
Hindoo  law,  the  penalty  denounced  against  a  breach  of  con- 
jugal fidelity  is  remitted  only  in  case  of  the  inducement  to  its 
commission  having  been  the  present  of  an  elephant, — this  being 
considered  a  douceur  too  magnificent  for  any  one  to  be  expected 
to  refuse.  Now,  in  Europe,  though  an  actual  elephant  is  not 
the  very  thing  that  off'ers  the  strongest  temptation,  there  is  in 
most  people's  conscience  something  analogous  to  it ;  and  difie- 
rent  things  are  'elephants'  to  difierent  people.  Happy  is  that 
man  who  has  a  faithful  friend  to  remind  him  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for,  and  to  help  him  to  discover,  his  '  clei»bant.' 

'  Obstrviny  our  faults  in  others  is  sonirtimes  iuijiroper  fjr 


It  will  always  be  improper  for  our  ca.se  unless  we  make  the 
i"-ht  use  of  such  observation, — which  is,   so  to    estimate   the 
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temptations  of  others  tliat  we  may  tlie  better  understand  our 
own. 

'  How  is  it  men,  when  tliey  in  judgment  sit 
On  the  same  faults,  now  censure,  now  acquit  ? 
'Tis  not  that  they  are  to  the  error  blind, 
But  that  a  different  object  fills  the  mind. 
Judging  of  others,  we  can  see  too  well 
Their  grievous  fall;  but  not,  how  grieved  they  fell: 
Judging  ourselves,  we  to  our  minds  recall, 
Not  how  we  fell,  but  how  we  giLeved  to  fall.' 

— Crabbe,  Tales  of  the  Hall. 

But  tliougli  ten  thousand  of  the  greatest  faults  in  others  are, 
to  us,  of  less  consequence  than  one  small  fault  in  ourselves, 
yet  self- approval  is  so  much  more  agi"eeahle  to  us  than  self- 
examination — which,  as  Bacon  says,  '  is  a  medicine  sometimes 
too  piercing  and  corrosive/ — that  we  are  more  ready  to  examine 
our  neighbours  than  ourselves,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  finding, 
or  fancying,  that  we  are  better  than  they ;  forgetting  that,  even 
if  it  really  is  so,  better  does  not  always  imply  good ;  and  that 
our  course  of  duty  is  not  like  a  race  which  is  won  by  him  who 
runs,  however  sloAvly,  if  the  rest  are  still  slower.  It  is  this 
Ibrgct 'illness  that  causes  bad  examples  to  do  much  the  greatest 
amoiuit  of  evil  among  those  who  do  not  follow  them.  For, 
among  the  four  kinds  of  bad  examples  that  do  us  harm — 
namely,  those  we  imitate — those  we  proudly  exult  over — those 
which  drive  us  into  an  opposite  extreme — and  those  which 
lower  our  standard, — this  last  is  the  most  hurtful.  For  one  who 
is  corrupted  by  becoming  as  ])ad  as  a  bad  example,  there  are  ten 
that  are  debased  by  being  content  with  being  better. 

But  though  this  observing  of  faults  in  another  is  thus  '  some- 
times improper  for  our  case ' — and  though,  at  any  time,  to  dwell 
on  the  faults  of  another  is  wrong, — yet  in  the  case  of  a  friend, 
though  not  of  a  stranger,  Ave  are  perhaps  ready  to  fall  into  the 
opposite  error,  of  overlooking  them  altogether,  or  of  defending 
them.  Now,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  perceive  and  acknow- 
ledge them :  for,  if  we  think  oiu^selves  bound  to  vindicate  them 
m  our  friend,  we  shall  not  be  very  likely  to  condemn  them  in 
OTirselves.  Self-love  will,  most  likely,  demand  fair  play,  and 
urge  that  what  is  right  in  our  friend  is  not  wrong  in  us  ;  and 
we  shall  have  been  perverting  our  own  principles  of  morality ; 
thus  turning  the  friendship  that  might  yield  such  '  fair  fruft ' 
into  a  baneful  poison-tree. 
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*  The  tiro  noble  fruits  of  friendship  {peace  in  the  affections,  and 
support  of  the  Judf/nient)  folloiv  the  last  fruit,  which  is, 
like  the  pouu'i/ra/iute,  full  of  many  kernels  .   .   .   .' 

'  The  manifold  use  of  frivitdshiji.' 

One  of  these  manifold  uses  of  friendshij)  is,  the  advantage, 
not  uotieed  by  Bacon,  to  be  derived  from  a  very,  very  discreet 
and  pure-minded  friend  ;  that  you  may  trust  him  to  conceal 
from  you  some  things  which  you  had  better  not  know.  There 
are  eases  in  w  hieh  there  is  an  advantage  in  know  ing  ;  and  an 
advantage  in  not  knt)wing  ;  and  the  two  cannot  of  course  be 
combined,  except  l)y  the  thing  being  known  to  \o\xy  other  self — 
your  '  alter  \\>»c,' — and  kept  back  from  you. 

For  instance,  a  man  may  have  done  sometliing  amiss  ;  your 
friend  may  say  to  him,  '  1  have  not  told  my  frieiul  of  this,  and 
will  not,  provided  you  take  care  to  discontinue  the  practice — to 
rectify  what  is  done  wrong, — to  keep  clear  of  any  repetition,  &c., 
as  the  case  may  be.'  And  he  will  be  more  encouraged  to  do 
so  if  he  knows  that  yom-  estimation  of  him  is  not  as  yet  im- 
paired. And  yet  such  a  person  has  need  to  be  carefully  looked 
after ;   which  of  course  your  friend  will  take  care  to  do. 

And  there  are  otlicr  cases  also  in  which  such  a  concealment 
w  ill  be  advantageous.  But  of  course  one  who  can  be  so  trusted 
must  be,  as  has  been  said,  one  of  consummate  wisdom  and 
integrity. 

It  may  be  worth  noticing  as  a  curious  circumstance,  wlicn 
])ersons  past  forty  before  they  were  at  all  ac([uainte(l,  foim 
together  a  very  close  intimacy  of  frieiulship.  For  grafts  of  old 
wood  to  take,  there  must  be  a  wonderful  congeniality  between 
the  trees. 


ESSAY  XXVIII.     OF  EXPENSE. 

RICHES  are  for  spending-,  and  spending  for  honour  and  good 
actions — therefore  extraordinary  expense  must  be  limited 
by  the  worth  of  the  occasion  :  for  voluntary  undoing^  may  he  as 
■well  for  a  man's  country  as  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but 
ordinary  expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's  estate,  and 
governed  with  such  regard  as"  it  be  within  his  compass ;  and  not 
subject  to  deceit  and  abuse  of  servants ;  and  ordered  to  the  best 
show,  that  the  bills  may  be  less  than  the  estimation  abroad. 
Certainly,  if  a  man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary 
expenses  ought  to  be  but  to  the  half  of  his  receipts ;  and  if  he 
think  to  wax''  rich,  but  to  the  third  part.  It  is  no  baseness 
for  the  greatest  to  descend  and  look  into  their  own  estate. 
Some  forbear  it,  not  upon  negligence  alone,  but  doubting^  to 
bring  themselves  into  melancholy,  in  respect'  they  shall  find  it 
broken :  but  wounds  cannot  be  cured  without  searching.  He 
that  cannot  look  into  his  own  estate  at  all  had  need  both  chuse 
well  those  whom  he  employeth,  and  change  them  often ;  for  new 
are  more  timorous  and  less  subtle.  He  that  can  look  into  his 
estate  but  seldom,  it  behoveth  him  to  turn  all  to  certainties.  A 
man  had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  some  kind  of  expense,  to  be 
as  saving  again  in  some  other :  as,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet,  to 
be  saving  in  apparel ;  if  he  be  plentiful  in  the  hall,  to  be  saving 
in  the  stable,  and  the  like ;  for  he  that  is  plentiful  in  expenses 
of  all  kinds,  will  hardly  be  preserved  from  decay.  In  clearing 
of  a  man's  estate,  he  may  as  well  hurt  himself  in  being  too 
sudden  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too  long,  for  hasty  selling  is 
commonly  as  disadvantageable*'  as  interest.  Besides,  he  that 
clears  at  once  will  relapse,  for,  finding  himself  out  of  straits,  he 


Undoing.     Ruin.     '  He  that  ventures  to  be  a  surety  for  another,  veutun 
undoing  for  his  sake.' — South. 
As.      That.     See  page  23. 
•*   Wax.      To  grow ;  to  become.     See  page  266. 
*  Doubt.      To  fear. 

'  I  doubt  there's  deep  resentment  in  his  mind.' — Otivag. 
^  In  respect.     In  case. 

^  Uisadvantageable.     Disadvantageous.     '  The  said  court  had  given  a  very  di-t 
advaiilageahle  relation  of  three  great  farms.' — Addison, 
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will  revert  to  liis  customs ;  but  lie  tliat  clcaretli  by  (li';;rccs 
iiuluccth  a  habit  of  frutrality,  and  jjaiucth  as  well  upon  his 
mind  as  upon  his  estate.  Certainly,  who'  hath  a  state  to  repair 
may  not  despise  small  things  :  and,  commonly,  it  is  less  dis. 
honourable  to  abridge  petty  charges  than  to  stoop  to  petty 
gcttings.  A  man  ought  warily  to  begin  charges  which,  once 
begun,  will  continue;  but  in  mattei-s  that  return  not,  he  may 
be  more  magnificent. 


AXXOTATIOXS. 

'  Riches  are  for  .yjendinf/,  and  spending  for  honour.' 

For  those  who  are  above  the  poorest  classes,  the  heaviest,  or 
some  of  the  heaviest  expenses  are,  as  Bacon  expresses  it,  *  for 
honour' — /.  e.  for  the  display  of  wealth.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
commonly  speak  of  '  display  of  wealth '  except  when  the  wealth 
and  the  display  of  it  arc  something  unusually  great.  We  speak 
rather  of  '  living  in  a  decent  or  in  a  handsome  style.'  But  this 
does  certainly  imply  the  purchase  of  many  articles  which  we 
pronde  ourselves  with  because  they  are  cosily ; — which  arc  pro- 
videtl  in  order  to  be  observed,  and  o])served  as  costly  ;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  because  the  absence  of  them  would  be 
obscne<l  as  denoting  shabbiness.  For  instance,  a  silver  watch, 
or  a  gilt  one,  is  as  useful  as  a  gold  one ;  and  beecli  or  cherry- 
tree  makes  as  useful  furniture  as  mahogany  or  rose-wood.  And 
as  for  the  mere  gratification  to  the  eye,  of  the  superior  beauty  of 
these  latter,  this  is,  to  persons  of  moderate  means,  no  sufficient 
set-off  against  the  difl'erence  of  cost.  ^loreover,  a  bunch  of 
wild  flowers,  or  a  necklace  of  crab's- eye-seeds,  &c.,  arc  as  pretty 
to  look  at,  and  as  becoming,  as  jewels  or  coral ;  and  if  these 
latter  were  to  become  equally  cheap,  some  other  kind  <  f  deco- 
ration would  Ijc  sought  for,  and  prized  on  account  of  its  known 
costliness. 

For,  though  jjcople  censure  any  one  for  making  a  display 
beyond  his  station,  if  he  falls  below  it  in  what  are  considered 


»   Who.     He  icho.     Sec  page  8l. 
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the  decencies  of  his  station,  he  is  considered  as  either  absurdly 
penurious  or  else  very  poor. 

And  ^vhy,  it  may  iDe  asked,  should  any  one  be  at  all  ashamed 
of  this  latter, — supposing  his  poverty  is  not  the  result  of  any  mis- 
conduct ?  The  answer  is,  that  though  poverty  is  not  accounted 
by  any  persons  of  sense  disgi^aceful,  the  exposure  of  it  is  felt  to 
be  a  thing  indecent :  and  though,  accordingly,  a  right-minded 
man  does  not  seek  to  make  a  secret  of  it,  he  does  not  like  to 
expose  it,  any  more  than  he  Avould  to  go  without  clothes. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  distinct  expressions  for  the 
'  disgraceful '  and  the  '  indecent :'  '  turpe  '  and  aiay^pov  served  to 
express  both.  And  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  especially 
the  Cynics  (see  Cic.  de  Off.)  founded  paradoxes  on  this  ambi- 
guity, and  thus  bewildered  their  hearers  and  themselves.  For 
it  is  a  great  disadvantage  not  to  have  (as  our  language  has) 
distinct  expressions  for  things  really  different. 

There  are  several  things,  by  the  way,  besides  those  just 
attended  to,  which  are  of  the  character  of,  not  disgraceful,  but 
indecent :  that  is,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  not  asliamed, 
but  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  obtrude  on  any  one's 
notice :  e.  g.  self-love,  which  is  the  deliberate  desire  for  one's 
OAVTi  happiness;  and  regard  for  the  good  opinion  of  others. 
These  are  not — when  not  carried  to  excess — vices,  and  con- 
sequently are  not  disgraceful.  Any  vice  a  man  wishes  to  be 
thought  not  to  have ;  but  no  one  pretends  or  wishes  to  be 
thought  wholly  destitute  of  all  regard  for  his  own  welfare  or 
for  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-creatures.  But  a  man  of 
sense  and  delicacy  keeps  these  in  the  background,  and,  as  it 
were,  clothes  them,  because  they  become  offensive  than  pro- 
minently displayed. 

And  so  it  is  with  poverty.  A  man  of  sense  is  not  ashamed 
of  it,  or  of  deliberately  confessing  it ;  but  he  keeps  the  marks  of 
it  out  of  sight. 

These  observations  a  person  was  making  to  a  friend,  who 
strenuously  controverted  his  views,  and  could  not,  or  would  not, 
perceive  the  distinction  above  pointed  out.  '  I,  for  my  part,' 
said  he,  '  am  poor,  and  I  feel  no  shame  at  all  at  its  being 
known.  Why,  this  coat  that  I  now  have  on,  I  have  had  turned, 
because  I  could  not  well  afford  a  new  one ;  and  I  care  not  who 
knoAvs  it.'  He  did  not  perceive  that  he  had  established  the 
very  point  he  was  controverting;  for  if  there  had  been,  in  his 
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view,  nothing;  indocoiit  in  the  disphiy  of  poverty,  he  wouKl  liavc 
worn  the  eoat  wUliont  turning.  He  might  have  had  it  scoured 
if  needful ;  but  though  ek>an,  it  would  still  have  looked  thread- 
bare ;  and  he  did  not  like  to  make  this  display  of  poverty. 

'Ordinary  expense  our/ht  to  be  limited  by  a  man's  estate.' 

It  is  of  course  a  great  folly — and  a  ver\'  common  one, — for 
a  man  to  impoverish  himself  by  a  showy  expenditure  beyond 
his  means.  And  it  is  a  minor  folly  for  him — without  out- 
running— to  make  a  display  beyond  his  station,  and  to  waste 
money  on  show  such  as  was  not  expected  of  him,  when  he  might, 
obviously,  have  found  many  better  uses  for  it :  but  when  to 
chuse  the  time  as  to  each  point,  would  of  course  be  no  easy 
matter. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  laid  down  in  reference  to  what  may  be 
called  ornamental  expense — anything  that  is  not  so  strictly  re- 
quired as  a  decency,  that  you  would  be  censured  and  ridiculed  for 
being  without  it, —  that  you  should  have  such  articles  only  as 
you  can  aflbrd,  not  only  to  buy,  but  to  replace ;  supposing  them 
of  a  perishable  nature. 

For,  the  '  honour,'  as  Bacon  calls  it,  of  any  display  of  wealth, 
consists,  surely,  in  not  only  having  such  and  such  articles,  but 
having  them  without  uneasiness; — without  any  very  anxious 
care  about  them.  If  you  have  a  very  fine  set  of  china-ware,  and 
are  in  a  continual  apprehension  of  its  being  broken,  you  had 
better,  in  point  of  respectability  as  well  as  of  comfort,  have  been 
content  with  plain  "Worcester.  If  a  lady  is  in  a  perpetual  fever 
lest  some  costly  veil  or  gown  should  be  soiled  or  torn,  this 
indicates  that  she  would  have  done  better  to  wear  a  less  costly 
dress.  There  is  something  in  what  is  said  by  little  Sandford 
in  the  '  Tale,'  who  preferred  a  horn  cup  to  one  of  silver,  '  Ijeeause 
it  never  made  him  uneasy.' 

Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  a  man  should  not  live  in  a 
house  such  as  he  could  not  afford  with  perfect  case  to  reljuild 
if  it  were  burnt  down ;  or  that  he  ought  to  be  thus  [jrepared  to 
meet  with  other  such  extraordinary  calamities.  But  he  should 
be  prepared  to  meet  each  kind  of  accident  that  each  kind  of 
article  respectively  is  commonly  liai)le  to  :  e.  g.  glass  and  porce- 
lain to  be  broken,  trinkets  to  be  dropped  and  lost,  horses  to  be 
lamed^   &c.      11*   you    cannot   face    the   ordinary  and    average 
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amount  of  accidents  M'itli  respect  to  any  such  article,  or  if  it  is 
a  matter  of  anxious  care  and  uneasiness,  you  are  better  without 
it.  For  this  anxious  care  and  uneasiness  proves  that  the  ex- 
pense is  a  great  one  to  you.  You  may  indeed  conceal  this 
anxious  care,  and  show,  externally,  a  feigned  composure  and 
indifference.  But  then  you  are  undergoing  all  this  uneasiness, 
—and  also  all  this  labour  to  hide  this  uneasiness, — for  the  sake 
of  appearing  richer  than  you  are.  But  to  one  who  has  no  wish 
of  this  kind,  the  proper  measure  is,  with  a  ^^ew  to  respectability, 
as  well  as  peace  of  mind,  not  what  expenses  he  can  aftbrd,  but 
what  he  can  habitually  afford  av  ithout  feeling  them  a  grievous  care. 

Of  course  higher  motives  come  in,  when  one  considers  the 
good  that  may  be  done,  to  our  friends  and  to  the  poor,  by 
curtailing  showy  expenditure. 

It  is  Avonderfal  how  some  people  fail  to  perceive  what  an 
absurd  and  ridiculous  figure  a  man  makes  who  is  continually 
bemoaning  the  narrowness  of  his  means,  and  setting  forth  the 
hardship  of  his  case  in  not  having  a  better  income,  while  he  is 
sitting  in  a  room  full  of  inlaid  tables,  splendid  inkstands  and 
boxes,  and  other  costly  gewgaws,  which  it  is  no  discredit  at  all 
to  be  A^athout,  and  which  are  thought  desirable  chiefly  as  a 
display  of  Avealth. 

'It  is  no  baseness  for  the  greatest  to  descend  and  look  into 
their  oivn  estate.' 

It  is  worth  remarking,  as  a  curious  circumstance,  and  the 
reverse  of  what  many  would  expect,  that  the  expenses  called 
for  by  a  real  or  imagi^ied  necessity,  of  those  who  have  large 
incomes,  arc  greater  in  proportion  than  those  of  persons  with 
slenderer  means ;  and  that  consequently  a  larger  proportion  of 
what  are  called  the  rich,  are  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  than 
of  the  poorer.  This  is  often  overlooked,  because  the  absolute 
number  of  those  with  large  incomes  is  so  much  less,  that,  of 
course,  the  absolute  number  of  persons  mider  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties in  the  poorer  classes  must  form  a  very  great  majority.  But 
if  you  look  to  the  proportions,  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Take  the 
numljcrs  of  persons  of  each  amount  of  income,  divided  into 
classes,  from  £100  per  annum  up  to  .€ioo,cco  per  annum,  and 
you  will  find  the  per  centage  of  those  who  are  under  pecuniary 
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difficulties  continually  auyinenting  as  you  ^o  \ipwanls.  And 
when  you  come  to  sovcreif^n  States,  whose  revenue  is  reekum-d 
by  luillious,  you  will  hardly  find  one  that  is  not  deeply  invoKcd 
in  debt  !  So  that  it  would  appear  that  the  larger  the  income, 
the  harder  it  is  to  live  within  it. 

A\  hen  men  of  great  revenues,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
live  in  the  splendour  and  sensuality  of  Sardanapalus,  they  arc 
apt  to  plead  that  this  is  expected  of  them ;  which  may  be, 
perliaps,  sometimes  true,  in  the  sense  that  such  conduct  is 
antieii)ated  as  probable ;  not  true,  as  implying  that  it  is  re- 
(juired  or  approved.  I  have  elsewhere'  remarked  upon  this 
ambiguity  in  the  word  'expect:'  but  it  is  worth  noticing  as 
sometimes  leading,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  to  a  prac- 
tical bad  elfect  upon  this  point  of  expenses  as  well  as  upon 
many  others.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  '  anticipate,' 
'  calculate  on,'  iicc.  (j Attiuw),  in  short,  '  consider  as  probable,' 
sometimes  for  '  require  or  demand  as  reasonable,' — consider  as 
right'  (aiiw).  Thus,  I  may  fairly  *  expect'  (ai(«I»)  that  one  who 
has  received  kindness  from  me,  should  protect  me  in  distress ; 
yet  I  may  have  reason  to  expect  [tXir't'Ciii')  that  he  will  not. 
'England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty;'  but  it  would 
be  chimerical  to  expect,  that  is,  anticipate  a  universal  per- 
formance of  duty.  What  may  reasonably  be  expected  (in  one 
sense  of  the  word),  must  be  precisely  the  practice  of  the 
majority :  since  it  is  the  majority  of  instances  that  constitutes 
probability .  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  (in  the  other 
sense),  is  something  much  beyond  the  practice  of  the  generality  : 
as  long,  at  least,  as  it  shall  ])C  true,  that  '  narrow  is  the  way 
that  Icadeth  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.' 

'He  that   is  plentiful  in  expenses  of  all  kinds  will  hardly   be 
preserved  from   decay.' 

Obnously  true  as  tliis  is,  yet  it  is  apparently  completely  over- 
looked by  the  imprudent  spendthrift,  who,  finding  that  he  is 
able  to  afford  this,  or  that,  or  the  other,  cxiK'nse,  forgets  that 
all  of  them  together  will  ruin  him.  This  is  what,  in  logical 
language,  is  called  the  *  Fallacy  of  Composition.' 


'   Eiemtntt  of  Logic,  ApiJcudix. 


ESSAY  XXIX.     OF  THE  TRUE  GEEATNESS 
OF  KINGDOMS  AND  ESTATES.' 

THE  speecli  of  Themistocles,  the  Athenian,  which  was  haughty 
and  arrogant,  in  taking  so  much  to  himself,  had  been  a 
grave  and  wise  observation  and  censm'e,  applied  at  large  to 
others.  Desired  at  a  feast  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said,  '  he  could 
not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great  city.^" 
These  words  (holpen^  a  little  with  a  metaphor)  may  express 
two  differing  abilities  in  those  that  deal  in  business  of  estate ; 
for,  if  a  true  survey  be  taken  of  counsellors  and  statesmen,  there 
may  be  found  (though  rarely)  those  which  can  make  a  small 
State  great,  and  yet  cannot  fiddle, — as,  on  the  other  side,  there 
will  be  found  a  great  many  that  can  fiddle  very  cunningly,''  but 
yet  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  make  a  small  State  great,  as' 
their  gift  lieth  the  other  way — to  bring  a  great  and  flourishing 
estate  to  ruin  and  decay.  And,  certainly,  those  degenerate  arts 
and  shifts,  whereby  many  counsellors  and  governors  gain  both 
favour  with  their  masters  and  estimation  with  the  vulgar, 
deserve  no  better  name  than  fiddling,  being  things  rather 
pleasing  for  the  time,  and  graceful  to  themselves  only,  than 
tending  to  the  weal  and  advancement  of  the  State  which  they 
serve.  There  are  also  (no  doubt)  counsellors  and  governors 
which  may  be  held  sufficient,  negotiis  pares  [able  to  manage 
affairs],  and  to  keep  them  from  precipices  and  manifest  incon- 
veniences, which,  nevertheless,  are  far  from  the  ability  to  raise 
and  amplify  an  estate  in  power,  means,  and  fortune.  But  be  the 
workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak  of  the  work — that  is, 
the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  estates,  and  the  means 
thereof.      An    argument*'  fit    for    great  and   mighty  princes  to 


^  Estates.     Slates.     Seepage  120.  "^  Vhxi.  Vit.  Themist.  aaX.mii. 

^  Molpcn.     See  page  194. 

*  Cunningly.      Skilfully. 

'  And  many  bards  that  to  the  trembling  chord 
Can  tune  their  timely  voices  cunningly.' — Spenser. 

*  As.     Tliat.     See  page  23. 

*  Argument.      Subject. 

'  Sad  task  !  yet  argument 
Not  less,  but  more,  heroic  than  the  wrath 
Of  stern  Achilles.' — Milton. 
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have  in  tlieir  hand  ;  to  tlic  cud  that  ncitlicr  hy  ovcr-iueasurinj; 
their  forces,  tlicy  h)sc  themselves  in  vain  enterprises ;  nor,  on 
the  otlicr  side,  hy  under\ahiing  them,  they  descend  to  fearful 
and  pusillanimous  counsels. 

The  greatness  of  an  estate,  in  hulk  and  territory,  doth  fall 
mider  measure ;  and  the  greatness  of  finances  aiul  revenue  doth 
fall  under  computation.  The  popidatiou  may  appear  hy  musters, 
and  the  numhcr  and  greatness  of  cities  and  towns  hy  cards  and 
maps  ;  hut  yet  there  is  not  any  thing,  amongst  civil  affairs, 
more  sid)ject  to  error,  than  the  right  valuation  and  true 
judgment  concerning  the  power  and  forces  of  an  estate.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared,  not  to  any  great  kernel,  or 
nut,  hut  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed;'  which  is  one  of  the  least 
grains,  hut  hath  in  it  a  property  and  spirit  hastily  to  get  up 
and  spreatl.  So  arc  there  States  great  in  territory,  and  vet 
not  apt  to  enlarge  or  command  :  and  some  that  have  hut  a 
small  dimension  of  stem,  and  yet  are  apt"  to  he  the  foundation 
of  great  monarchies. 

Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and  armories,  goodly  races  of 
horse,  chariots  of  war,  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery,  and  the 
like — all  this  is  hut  a  sheep  in  a  lion's  skin,  except  the  hreed 
and  disposition  of  the  people  he  stout  and  warlike. 

Nay,  numhcr  (itself)  in  armies  importeth^  not  much,  where 
the  people  are  of  weak  courage ;  for,  as  Virgil  saith,  *  It  never 
troubles  the  wolf  how  many  the  sheep  he.'*  The  army  of  the 
Persians,  in  the  plains  of  Arhcla,  was  such  a  vast  sea  of  people, 
as  it  did  somewhat  astonish  the  commanders  in  Alexander's 
army,  who  came  to  him,  therefore,  and  wished  him  to  set  u{)on 
them  by  night ;  but  he  answered,  '  He  would  not  pilfer  the 
>'ictory'^ — and  the  defeat  was  easy.  AVhen  Tigranes,  the  Ar- 
menian, being  encamped  upon  a  hill  with  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  discovered  the  army  of  the  Romans,  being  not  above 
fourteen  thousand,  marching  towards  him,  he  made  himself 
meriT    with  it,  and  said,   '  Yonder  nu-n    are  too    many  for  an 


'  Afaft.  xiii.  31. 

'  Apt.      (^ualijied  for ;  adapltd  to.     'All  that  were  strong  and  apt  for  war.'- 
2  Kings. 

'  Import.      To  be  0/ imparl  a  nee.      Sccpagoii. 

*  Virgil,  Eel.  vii.  ^i.  *  J.  L.  I.  vii.  1 1. 
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ambassage^'  and  too  few  for  a  figlit/  but  before  the  sunset,  lie 
found  them  enow"  to  give  him  the  chase  with  infinite  slaughter.^ 
Many  are  the  examples  of  the  great  odds  between  number  and 
courage  ;  so  that  a  man  may  truly  make  a  judgment,  that  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  greatness,  in  any  State,  is  to  have  a  race  of  military 
men.  Neither  is  money  the  sinews  of  war  (as  it  is  trivially  said), 
where  the  sinews  of  men's  arms  in  base  and  effeminate  people 
are  failing ;  for  Solon  said  well  to  Croesus  (when  in  ostentation 
he  showed  him  his  gold),  '  Sir,  if  any  other  come  that  hath 
better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be  master  of  all  this  gold/  There- 
fore, let  any  prince,  or  State,  think  soberly^  of  his  forces,  except 
his  militia  of  natives  be  of  good  and  valiant  soldiers ;  and  let 
princes,  on  the  other  side,  that  have  subjects  of  martial  dispo- 
sition, know  their  own  strength,  unless  they  be  otherwise  want- 
ing unto  themselves.  As  for  mercenary  forces  (which  is  the 
help  in  this  case),  all  examples  show  that,  whatsoever  estate  or 
prince  doth  rest  upon  them,  he  may  spread  his  feathers  for  a 
time,  but  he  will  mew  them  soon  after. 

The  blessing  of  Judas  and  Issachar'  wdll  never  meet ;  that 
the  same  people  or  nation,  should  be  both  the  lion's  whelp,  and 
the  ass  between  burdens, — neither  will  it  be,  that  a  people 
overlaid  with  taxes,  should  ever  become  valiant  and  martial. 
It  is  true,  that  taxes,  levied  by  consent  of  the  estate,  do  abate 
men's  courage  less,  as  it  hath  been  seen  notably"  in  the  excises 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and,  in  some  degree,  in  the  subsidies  of 
England ;  for,  you  must  note,  that  we  speak  now  of  the  heart, 
and  not  of  the  purse — so  that  although  the  same  tribute  and 
tax,  laid  by  consent,  or  by  imposing,  be  all  one  to  the  purse, 
yet  it   works   diversely'^  upon   the  courage.      So  that  you  may 


^  Ambassage.     Emlaxsi/.     '  He  sendeth  an  amhassaffe,  and  desireth  conditions 
of  peace.' — Li(l"e  xiv.  32. 

^  Enow.      Old  plural  of  enough. 

'  Man  hath  selfish  foes  enow  besides. 
That  day  and  night  for  his  destruction  wait.' — Milton. 
3  Plut.  Tit.  IaicuIU,  27. 

''  Soberly.     Moderately.     '  Not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought 
to  think,  but  to  think  soberly.' — Romaiis  xii,  3. 

*  Oen.  xlix.  9,  14. 

*  Notably.     la  a  remarlcahle  manner.     (From  the  adjective  notable.) 

'  He  is  a  most  notable  coward.' — ShaJcespere. 
7  Diversely.     Differently.     (From  diverse.)     See  page  21. 
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conclude,  that  no  i)i-o[)lc  ovcrcliarijrd  uitli  tribute  is  fit  lor 
empire. 

Let  States,  that  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed  how  their  nobi- 
lity and  gentlemen  do  multiply  too  fast ;  for  that  niaketh  the 
common  subject  grow  to  be  a  peasant  and  base  swain,  driven 
out  of  heart,  and,  in  effect,  but  a  gentleman's  labourer.  ICncii 
as  you  may  sec  in  cojipiec  woods,  if  you  leave  your  straddles 
too  thick,  you  shall  nev(>r  haxc  clean  underwood,  but  shrubs 
and  bushes ;  so  in  countries,  if  the  gentlemen  be  too  many,  the 
commons  will  be  base — and  you  will  bring  it  to  that,  that  not 
the  luuulredth  poll  will  be  fit  for  an  helmet,  especially  as  to  the 
infantry,  which  is  the  nerve  of  an  army, — and  so  there  will  be 
great  population  and  little  strength.  This  which  I  speak  of 
hath  been  no  where  better  seen  than  by  comparing  of  England 
and  France  ;  whereof  England,  though  far  less  in  territory  and 
population,  hath  been,  nevertheless,  an  overmatch  ;  in  regard' 
the  middle  peojdc  of  England  make  good  soldiers,  which  the 
peasants  of  France  do  not:  herein  the  device  of  King  Henry  ^'II. 
(whereof  I  have  spoken  largely  in  the  history  of  his  life)  was 
profound  and  admirable,  in  making  farms  and  houses  of  hus- 
bandry of  a  standard,  that  is,  maintained  with  such  a  proportion 
of  land  unto  them,  as  may  breed  a  subject  to  live  in  convenient 
plenty,  and  no  scrnle  condition ;  and  to  keep  the  plough  in  the 
hands  of  the  owners,  and  not  mere  hirelings ;  and  thus  indeed 
you  shall  attain  to  Virgil's  character,  which  he  gives  to  ancient 
Italy  :— 

•  Torra  potcns  arniis  atcjue  uLcrc  glelKi-.'* 

Keither  is  the  estate^  (which  for  anything  I  know,  is  almost 
peculiar  to  England,  and  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere  else, 
except  it  be,  j)erliaps,  in  Poland)  to  be  passed  over — I  mean  the 
state  of  free  servants  and  attendants  upon  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, which  are  no  ways  infi-rior  unto  the  yeomanry  for  arms  ; 
and  therefore,  out  of  all  question,  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence and  great  retinues,  the  hospitality  of  nol)lemen  and 
gentleracu  received  into  custom,  do  much  conduce  uuto  martial 

'   III  regard.     For  the  reaton    that;    on  account  of.     'Change  was  thought 
Decessary  in  regard  of  the  injury  the  Churcli  had  received.' — Hooker. 
'  VLrg.  Sneid,  i.  335. 

'  For  deeds  of  arms,  and  fertile  soil  rciiowii'd.' 
'  Estate.      Order  of  men.     See  page  1 20. 
U 
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greatness — whereas,  contrariwise,  the   close  and  reserved  living 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  causeth  a  penury  of  military  forces. 

By  all  means  it  is  to  be  procured/  that  the  trunk  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's tree  of  monarchy"  be  great  enough  to  bear  the 
branches  and  the  boughs ;  that  is,  that  the  natural  subjects  of 
the  crown,  or  State,  bear  a  sufficient  proportion  to  the  strange 
subjects  that  they  govern.  Therefore  all  States  that  are  liberal 
of  naturalization  towards  strangers  are  fit  for  empire;  for  to 
think  that  an  handful  of  people  can,  mth  the  greatest  courage 
and  policy  in  the  world,  embrace  too  large  extent  of  dominion, 
it  may  hold  for  a  time,  but  it  will  fail  suddenly.  The  Spartans 
were  a  nicc'^  people  in  point  of  naturalization ;  whereby,  while 
they  kept  their  compass,  they  stood  firm,  but  when  they  did 
spread,  and  their  boughs  were  become  too  great  for  their  stem, 
they  became  a  windfall  upon  the  sudden.  Never  any  State  was, 
in  this  point,  so  open  to  receive  strangers  into  their  Body  as 
were  the  Romans ;  therefore  it  sorted^  with  them  accordingly, 
for  they  grew  to  the  greatest  monarchy.  Their  manner  was  to 
grant  naturalization  (which  they  called  'jus  civitatis") — and  to 
grant  it  in  the  highest  degree,  that  is,  not  only  '  jus  commercii, 
jus  connubii,  jus  hrereditatis,^  but  also  'jus  sufiragii'  and  'jus 
honorinn ;'"  and  this  not  to  singular^  persons  alone,  but  likewise 
to  Avhole  families — yea,  to  cities,  and  sometimes  to  nations. 
Add  to  this,  their  custom  of  plantation  of  colonies,  whereby  the 
Roman  plant  was  removed  into  the  soil  of  other  nations;  and, 
putting  both  constitutions  together,  you  will  say,  that  it  was  not 
the  Romans  that  spread  upon  the  world,  but  it  was  the  M'orld 
that  spread  upon  the  Romans — and  that  was  the  sure  way  of 
greatness.  I  have  marvelled  sometimes  at  Spain,  how  they 
clasp  and  contain  so  large  dominions  with  so  few  natural 
Spaniards  :  but  sure  the  whole  compass  of  Spain  is  a  very  great 


'  Procured.      Contrived ;  cared  for. 

'  Proceed,  Salinus,  to  2>'>'0cvre  my  fall.' — ShaTcesjpere. 

^  Don.  iv.  10,  seq. 

•■'  Nice.     DifficuU. 

•*  Sort.      To  succeed;  to  Jiapjyen. 

'  And  if  it  sort  not  well.' — Shakespere. 

*  '  The  rip,lit  of  citizenship.' 

^  '  The  rijiiht  of  traffic,  the  right  of  marriage,  the  right  of  inheritance,  the  right 
of  voting,  and  the  right  of  hearing  offices.' 

^  Singular.     Single.     'That  which  reijrcseuts  one  determinate  thing  is  called  a 
singular  idea.' —  Watts. 
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body  of  a  tree,  far  above  Rome  aiul  Sparta  at  the  first  ;  and, 
besides,  though  they  liave  uot  had  that  usage  to  natui'alize 
liberally,  yet  tliey  have  that  whieh  is  next  to  it — that  is,  to  eui- 
ploy,  aluiost  iudillerently,  all  nations  in  their  militia  of  ordinary 
soldiers,  yea,  and  souietiiues  in  their  highest  eoniinands ;  nay,  it 
secmeth  at  this  instant,  they  are  sensible  of  t-liis  want  of  natives, 
as  by  the  Pragniatieal  Sanetion,  now  published,  appeareth. 

It  is  certain,  tliat  sedentary  and  \vithin-d(Jor  arts,  and  delicate 
manufaetures  (that  require  rather  the  finger  than  the  arm),  have 
in  their  nature  a  contrariety  to  a  military  disposition ;  and 
generally  all  wai'like  people  are  a  little  idle,  and  love  danger 
better  than  travail' — neither  must  they  be  too  much  broken  otl' 
it,  if  they  shall  be  preserved  in  vigour :  therefore  it  was  great 
advantage  in  the  ancient  States  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  and 
others,  that  they  had  the  use  of  slaves,  which  commonly  did 
rid'  those  manufacturers;  but  that  is  abolished,  in  greatest  part, 
by  the  christian  law.  That  which  cometh  nearest  to  it  is,  to 
leave  those  arts  chiefly  to  strangers  (which,  for  that  purpose, 
are  the  more  easily  to  be  received),  and  to  contain  the  principal 
bulk  of  the  vulgar  natives  within  those  three  kinds — tillers  of  the 
ground,  free  servants,  and  handicraftsmen  of  strong  and  manly 
arts,  as  smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  &c.,  not  reckoning  professed 
soldiers. 

But,  above  all,  for  empire  and  greatness,  it  importeth^  most, 
that  a  nation  do  profess  arms  jis  their  principal  honour,  study, 
and  occupatit)n  ;  for  the  things  which  we  have  formerly  spoken 
of  are  but  habilitations^  tOM  ards  arms ;  and  what  is  habilitation 
without  intention  and  act  ?  Romidus,  after  his  death  (as  they 
rei)ort,  or  feign),  sent  a  present^  to  the  Romans,  that  above 
all  they  should  intend"  arms,  and  then  they  should  prove  the 


'Travail.       Toil;    labour.      'As  every  tiling  of  price,  so   this  doth    rcf[uiro 
travail.' — Hooker. 
'  Rid.      To  dispatch. 

'  We'll  thither  straight ;  for  willingness  rith  way.' — Shalesjxrr. 
^  Import.      To  hr  of  import n nee.      See  pii'^e  i  I . 

*  Haliilitation.       Qualification. 

*  Present.     A  mandate. 

'  Be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  prtsenlt.' — Shakespfre. 

*  Intend.      To  pay  attention  to. 

'  CJo,  therefore,  miphty  Powers  I  intend  at  home, 
While  here  shall  be  our  home,  what  best  may  ea^o 
The  preoeut  misery.' — J/iV/u/i. 
U  Z 
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greatest  empire  of  the  world.  The  fabric  of  the  State  of 
Sparta  was  wholly  (though  not  wisely)  framed  and  composed 
to  that  scope  and  end :  the  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it 
for  a  flash ;  the  Gauls,  Germans,  Goths,  Saxons,  Normans,  and 
others,  had  it  for  a  time ;  the  Turks  have  it  at  this  day,  though 
in  great  declination.  Of  christian  Europe,  they  that  have  it 
are,  in  effect,  only  the  Spaniards ;  but  it  is  so  plain  that  every 
man  profiteth  in  that  he  most  intendeth,  that  it  needeth  not  to 
be  stood  upon ;  it  is  enough  to  point  at  it — that  no  nation 
which  doth  not  directly  profess  arms,  may  look  to  have  great- 
ness fall  into  their  mouths  :  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a 
most  certain  oracle  of  time,  that  those  States  that  continue  long 
i)i  tliat  profession  (as  the  Romans  and  Turks  principally  have 
done),  do  Avonders ;  and  those  that  have  professed  arms  but  for 
an  age,  have,  notwithstanding,  commonly  attained  that  greatness 
in  that  age  which  maiutained  them  long  after,  when  their  pro- 
fession and  exercise  of  arms  hath  grown  to  decay. 

Incident  to  this  point  is  for  a  State  to  have  those  laws  or 
customs  which  may  reach  forth  unto  them  just  occasions  (as 
may  be  pretended')  of  war ;  for  there  is  that  justice  imprinted 
in  the  nature  of  men,  that  they  enter  not  upon  wars  (whereof 
so  many  calamities  do  ensue),  but  upon  some,  at  the  least 
specious,  grounds  and  quarrels.  The  Turk  hath  at  hand,  for 
cause  of  war,  the  propagation  of  his  law  or  sect,  a  quarreP  that 
he  may  always  command.  The  Romans,  though  they  esteemed 
the  extending  the  limits  of  their  empire  to  be  great  honour  to 
their  generals  when  it  was  done,  yet  they  never  rested  upon 
that  alone  to  begin  a  war.  First,  therefore,  let  nations  that 
pretend  to  greatness  have  this,  that  they  be  sensible  of  wrongs, 
either  upon  borderers,  merchants,  or  politic  ministers ;  and  that 
they  sit  not  too  long  upon  a  provocation ;  secondly,  let  them  be 
prest'^  and  ready  to  give  aids  and  succours  to  their  confederates, 
as  it  ever  was  with  the  Romans ;  insomuch,  as  if  the  confede- 
rates had  leagues  defensive  with  divers  other  States,  and,  upon 

'  Tretend.     To  i^ut  forioard. 

*  And  his  left  fo(5fc  jjre/ends.' — Dri/den. 
-  Quarrel.  Reason  ;  ground  for  any  action.  See  page  77. 
'^  I'rest.     JUager  I  quick. 

'  Each  mind  is  prest,  and  open  every  ear. 
To  hear  new  tidings.' — Fairfax. 
'  Thoy  i^ouv'd 2> rest li/  into  the  hall.'— OW  Ballad,  1727. 
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invasion  olll-ivcl,  did  implore  tlu-ir  aids  severally,  vet  tlu> 
llonians  would  ever  be  the  t'oi-einost,  and  leave  it  to  none  other 
to  have  the  honour.  As  for  the  wars,  whieh  were  anciently 
made  on  the  behalf  of  a  kind  of  party,  or  tacit  conformity  of 
state,  I  do  not  sec  how  tlicy  may  be  well  justified ;  as  when  the 
Romans  made  a  war  for  the  liberty  of  CJriceia/  or  wlien  the 
Laeediemonians  and  Athenians  made  war  to  set  up  or  pull  down 
democracies  and  oligarchies ;  or  wlieu  wars  were  made  l)y 
foreigners,  under  the  pretence  of  justice  or  protection,  to  deliver 
the  subjects  of  others  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  like. 
Let  it  suffice,  that  uo  estate  expect  to  be  great,  that  is  not 
awake  upon  any  just  occasion  of  arming. 

No  l)ody  can  be  healthful  without  exercise,  neither  natural 
body  nor  politic;  and  certainly,  to  a  kingdom  or  estate,  a  just 
and  honourable  war  is  the  true  exercise.  A  civil  war,  indeed,  is 
like  the  heat  of  a  fever;  but  a  foreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of 
exercise,  and  scrveth  to  keep  the  body  in  health ;  for  in  a 
slothful  peace,  both  courages  will  eftcmiuate,-  and  manners 
corrupt :  but  howsoever  it  be  for  happiuess,  without  all  question 
for  greatness,  it  maketh  to  be  still  for  the  most  part  in  arms  : 
and  the  strength  of  a  veteran  army  (though  it  l)e  a  chargeable 
business),  always  on  foot,  is  that  which  commonly  giveth  the 
law,  or,  at  least,  the  reputation  amongst  all  neighbour  States,  as 
may  be  well  seen  in  Spain ;  which  hath  had,  in  one  jjart  or 
other,  a  veteran  army  almost  continually,  now  l)y*  the  space  of 
six-score  years. 

To  be  master  of  the  sca^  is  an  abridgment  of  a  monarchy. 
Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus  of  Pompey's  preparation  against  Cicsar, 
saith,  '  Concilium  Pompeii  plane  Themistocleum  est;  putat  euim, 
qui  mari  potitur,  eura  rerum  potiri;'  and  without  doubt,  Pompey, 
bad  tired  out  Ciesar,  if  upon  vain  confidence  he  had  nut  left 
that  way.  We  sec  the  great  elfects  of  battles  by  sea  :  the  batth? 
of  Actium  decided  the  empire  of  the  world;  the  battle  of  Lejjanto 
arrested  the  greatness  of  the  Turk.     There  be  many  examples 

'  Gnccia.  Greece.    'And  the  rough  po;it  is  the  King  of  Orecia.'-^Dmi.  viii.  21. 
-  Etfoiiiinate.      To  become  effeminate  or  weak. 

'  In  a  slothful  prince,  courage  will  effeminate.' — Pope. 

*  By.     Duriiii).     '  By  tlu-  spaie  of  three  years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one, 
night  and  day,  with  tears.' — Acts  xx.  31. 

*  '  PoniiJey's  plan   is  plainly   from    1  hcmihtoclcs ;    for  he  judges  that   whoever 
becomes  master  of  the  sea  is  master  of  all  things.' — Ad  Attic,  x.  b. 
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wliere  sea-fights  have  been  final  to  the  war ;  but  this  is  when 
princes,  or  States,  have  set  up  their  rest  upon  the  battles ;  but 
thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  that  coraraaiids  the  sea  is  at  great 
liberty,  and  may  take  as  much  and  as  little  of  the  war  as  he 
will ;  whereas  those  that  be  strongest  by  land  are  many  times, 
nevertheless,  in  gTeat  straits.  Surely,  at  this  day,  with  us  of 
Europe,  the  vantage'  of  strength  at  sea  (which  is  one  of  the 
principal  dowries  of  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain)  is  great; 
both  because  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not  merely- 
inland,  but  girt  w^ith  the  sea  most  part  of  their  compass,  and 
because  the  wealth  of  both  Indies  seems,  in  great  part,  but  an 
accessory  to  the  command  of  the  seas. 

The  wars  of  later  ages  seem  to  be  made  in  the  dark,  in 
respect  of  the  glory  and  honour  which  reflected  upon  men  from 
the  wars  in  ancient  time.  There  be  now,  for  martial  encourage- 
ment, some  degrees  and  orders  of  chivalry,  which,  nevertheless, 
are  confei'rcd  promiscuously  upon  soldiers  and  no  soldiers,  and 
some  remembrance  perhaps  upon  the  escutcheon,  and  some  hos- 
pitals for  maimed  soldiers,  and  such  like  things  >  but  in  ancient 
times,  the  trophies  erected  upon  the  place  of  the  victory,  the 
funeral  laudatives^  and  monuments  for  those  that  died  in  the 
Avars,  the  crowns  and  garlands  personal,  the  style  of  emperor, 
which  the  great  kings  of  the  Avorld  after  borrowed,  the  triumphs 
of  the  generals  upon  their  retm'n,  the  great  donatives  and 
largesses  upon  the  disbanding  of  the  armies,  were  things  able 
to  inflame  all  men's  courages ;  but,  above  all,  that  of  the  triumph 
amongst  the  Romans  was  not  pageants,  or  gaudery,^  but  one  of 
the  wisest  and  noblest  institutions  that  ever  was :  for  it  con- 
tained three  things,  honom*  to  the  general,  riches  to  the  treasury 
out  of  the  spoils,  and  donatives  to  the  army:  but  that  honour, 
perhaps,  were  not  fit  for  monarchies,  except  it  be  in  the  person 
of  the  monarch  himself,  or  his  sons ;  as  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
times  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  did  impropriate*  the  actual 


'  Vantage.     AdiHinfaf/e. 

'Yet  you  have  all  the  imnfage  of  her  wrong.' — Shalcesiyere. 

*  Merely.     Completeli/. 

•*  Laudatives.     Panec/yrlcs.     '  The  first  was  a  laudative  of  monarchy.' — Bacon' 
Speech. 

"  (Jaiulery.      Ostentatious  finery .     '  The  utmost  ^«wf?e;-y  of  youth.' — South. 

*  Improjiriatc.       Appropriate.       '  A  supercilious    tyranny,    impropriating  the 
i^plrit  of  God  to  themselves.'— J/jY^ow. 
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triumphs  to  tlu'iusclvt's  ami  llii-ir  sous,  for  such  wars  as  thiy  tlul 
achieve  in  person,  and  left  only  for  uars  aeliievi-d  hy  suhjcels 
some  triumphal  garments  aiul  ensigns  to  the  general. 

To  eonelude.  No  man  can  hy  eare-taking  (as  the  Scripture 
saith)  '  add  a  eubit  to  his  stature/  in  this  little  model  of  a  man's 
body;  but  in  the  great  frame  of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  princes,  or  estates,  to  add  amplitude  and 
greatness  to  their  kingdoms ;  for  by  introducing  such  ordinances, 
constitutions,  and  customs,  as  we  have  now  touched,'  they  may 
sow  greatness  to  their  posterity  and  succession.  But  these  things 
are  commoulv  not  observed,  but  left  to  take  their  chance. 


ANXOTATIOXS. 

'AH  states   that  are  liberal  of  naturalization  towards  stranyers 
are  Jit  for  empire.' 

AVhat  Bacon  says  of  naturalization  is  most  true,  and  important, 
and  not  enough  attended  to.  But  he  attriljutcs  more  liberality 
in  this  i)oint  to  the  Romans  than  is  their  due.  lie  seems  to 
liavc  forgotten  their  '  Social  War,'  bronglit  on  entirely  by  their 
refusal  to  admit  their  subjects  to  civil  rights. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  nnder  the  kings,  and  again  under  the 
emperors,  there  was  the  most  of  this  liberality,  and  under  the 
Republic,  the  least.  This  is  tjuitc  natural :  when  it  is  the  citizens 
that  govern,  they  naturally  feel  jealous  of  others  being  admitted 
to  an  ecjuality  with  them;  but  the  sovereign  has  no  reason  to 
wish  that  one  class  or  portion  of  his  subjects  should  have  an 
invidious  advantage  over  another.  There  is  an  exception  to 
this  in  cases  where  religious  fanaticism  comes  in  ;  as  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Turki>*h  empire,  where  christian  subjects  have  always 
been  kept  as  a  kind  of  Helots. 

On  the  ruinous  results  of  keeping  a  portion  of  the  people  in 
such  a  state,  I  have  already  dwelt  in  the  notes  to  the  Kssay  on 
'  Seditions  and  Troubles.' 

A  somewhat  similar  disadvantage  in  respect  of  advancement 


1  Touch.      To  trfdt  sUffhlly.     '  If  the  antitiuariea  have  touched  it,  they  have 
immediately  quitted  it.'-^Adduon. 
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in  virtue,  at  least,  would  attend  any  community  whose  institu- 
tions were  such  as  tended  to  arm  against  the  laws  large  bodies 
of  such  persons,  as  were  not,  in  the  outset,  destitute  of  all 
moral  principle,  but  whose  mode  of  life  was  a  fit  training  to 
make  them  become  so.  Such  are  poachers  and  smugglers.  An 
excessive  multiplication  of  the  latter  class  is  produced  by  the 
enactment  of  laws,  whose  object  is,  not  revenue,  but  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  productions  for  the  svipposed  benefit  of 
domestic  industry.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  expediency 
of  those  laws  with  a  vicAv  to  national  wealth,  all  must  agree 
that  the  extension  of  smuggling  must  produce  the  most  demo- 
ralizing effects. 

'Howsoever  it  be  for  happiness,  ivithout  all  question,  for  great- 
ness, it  maketh  to  be  still  for  the  most  part  in  arms.' 

It  is  consolatory  to  think  that  no  one  w^ould  now  venture  to 
write,  as  Bacon  does,  about  wars  of  aggrandizement.  But  it 
was  the  doctrine  of  his  day ;  and  of  times  not  only  much  earlier, 
but  also  much  later  than  his ;  for  the  same  sentiments  are  to  be 
found  in  authors  near  two  centuries  after  Bacon. 

True  it  is,  we  are  still  bad  enough  in  practice ;  but  the  theory 
mi\st  come  first ;  and  we  may  hope  the  practice  w  ill  follow  in 
time.  It  is  certain  that  the  folly  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of 
Avars  of  aggrandizement  is  much  better  understood,  and  more 
freely  acknowledged,  than  even  fifty  years  back.  And  to  the 
shame  of  Christians,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  more  correct 
discernment  of  the  costliness  and  consequent  inexpediency  of 
even  a  successful  war  of  conquest — which  are  every  day  becom- 
ing better  understood — operates  more  in  making  men  pause 
before  they  enter  into  a  war,  than  motives  of  humanity. 

What  used  to  mislead  men,  and  still  misleads  not  a  few  as  to 
the  costKness  of  war,  and  the  check  it  gives  to  national  pros- 
perity is,  that  they  see  the  expenditure  go  to  our  own  fellow- 
subjects.  We  pay  a  great  deal,  it  is  true,  out  of  the  public 
purse,  to  soldiers;  but  then  it  is  our  soldiers,  the  Queen's 
subjects,  that  get  it.  Powder,  and  guns,  and  ships  of  war,  cost 
a  great  deal;  but  this  cost  is  a  gain  to  the  manufacturers  of 
powder  and  guns,  &c.  And  thus  people  brought  themselves  to 
fancy  that  the  coimtry  altogether  did  not  sustain  any  loss  at 
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all.  This  very  doctrine  is  ilistim-lly  iiKiiiitainrd  liy  C'oli  ridp-,  in 
his  periodical,  The  Friend,  within  tlie  present  centnry.  Hi*  een- 
siircs  very  strongly  some  uho  had  bewailed  a  '  few  millions'  of 
war  ex[)enditnre,  and  who  had  pointed  ont  how  many  roads 
mij^ht  have  been  made,  and  fens  drainetl,  and  other  benefieial 
works  aceomplishcd  with  this  money.  Coleridge  contends 
against  tliis  that  the  country  had  not  lost  it  at  all,  since  it  was 
all  spent  on  our  own  people;  and  he  parallels  it  with  such  cases 
as  that  of  a  man  losing  money  at  cards  to  his  own  wife,  or 
transferring  it  from  one  pocket  to  another.  lie  was  extremely 
fond  of  discussing  what  are  really  questions  of  political  economy 
(thougli  the  namt'  of  it  he  disliked)  and  in  which  he  almost 
always  went  wrong. 

Of  course,  if  a  heavy  expenditure  is  incurred  in  armaments, 
when  neeessiiry  for  the  defence  of  our  just  rights,  this  is  not  to 
be  accounted  a  waste,  any  more  than  the  cost  of  bolts  and  locks 
to  keep  out  thieves.  But  the  argument  of  Coleridge  does  not 
at  all  look  to  any  such  necessity,  but  woidd  C(pially  hold  good 
if  the  money  had  been  expended  in  gunpowder  to  ])c  exploded 
in  fire-works,  or  in  paying  soldiers  for  amusing  us  with  sham 
fights,  or  for  playing  cricket.  For,  in  that  case  also,  the  ex- 
penditure would  have  gone  to  our  own  people  equally. 

The  fallacy  con.sists  in  not  perceiving  that  though  the  labour 
of  the  gunpowder-makers,  soldiers,  &c.,  is  not  unproductive  to 
t/iem,  inasmuch  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  it  is  unproductive  to  us, 
as  it  leaves  no  valuable  results.  If  gunpowder  is  employed  in 
blasting  rocks,  so  as  to  open  a  rich  vein  of  ore  or  coal,  or  to 
make  a  useful  road,  tlie  manufacturer  gets  his  payment  for  it 
just  the  same  as  if  it  liad  been  made  into  fire- works  ;  but  then, 
the  mine,  or  the  road,  will  remain  as  an  article  of  wealth  to 
him  who  has  so  employed  it.  After  having  paid  for  the  jujwder 
he  will  still  be  richer  than  he  was  before;  whereas,  if  he  had 
employed  it  for  fire-works,  he  woidd  have  been  so  much  the 
poorer,  since  it  would  have  left  no  results. 

When,  however,  war-expenditure  does  result  in  the  coniiuest 
of  some  territory,  and  this  territory  brings  in  .some  tribute,  or 
other  profit  beyond  the  cost  of  conquering  it  and  keeping  it  in 
subjection — which  is  not  often  the  ca.se, — then,  it  must  be 
admitted — waiving  all  considerations  of  justice  and  humanity — 

But  the  revenue  thus  wrested 
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from  a  subjugated  country  must  evidently  impoverish  the  one 
party  as  much  (at  least)  as  it  enriches  the  other.  The  people 
of  the  conquered  territory  have  to  7>«?/  for  being  ill-governed; 
and  their  increase  in  prosperity  is  checked ;  while  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  taken  fi'om  them  goes  to  pay  the  garrisons  that 
keep  them  in  submission. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  revenue  derived  from  other  lands  by 
commerce,  enriches  both  parties ;  since  the  exchange  of  a  cargo 
of  hardware,  for  instance^  for  a  cargo  of  silks,  implies  that  the 
one  who  parts  with  the  silk  for  the  hardware  finds  the  latter 
the  more  valuable  to  him ;  and  vice  versa.  And  thus  both 
advance  in  prosperity. 

From  all  the  extensive  provinces  which  the  Romans  held 
under  their  sway,  the  English,  without  holding  them  in  subjec- 
tion at  all,  derive  many  times  the  revenue  that  the  Romans 
did ;  since  our  commerce  with  them  has  caused  them  to  advance 
and  to  go  on  still  advancing  in  prosperity. 

If  the  Czar  had  spent  half  what  he  has  spent  in  encroaching 
on  his  neighbours,  in  making  roads,  and  draining  marshes,  and 
in  other  ways  improving  his  own  soil,  he  would  have  had  much 
more  of  the  true  '  greatness  of  empire,^  and  a  greatness  far  less 
likely  to  be  overthrown  by  other  States.  Eor,  as  a  general 
ride.  States  are  not  exempt  fi'om  the  influences  of  the  same 
causes  which,  in  the  affairs  of  individuals,  produce  good  or  bad 
success.  That  the  general  tendency  of  each  particular  virtue 
aiul  vice  in  individuals  is,  to  produce  corresponding  worldly 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  is  a  doctrine  which,  in  a  specu- 
lative point  of  view  at  least,  few  would  be  disposed  to  contro- 
vert. And  though  this  general  rule  admits  of  such  numerous 
exceptions,  that  a  right-minded  and  considerate  man  would  not 
venture,  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  to  infer  that  his  success 
in  life  had  precisely  corresponded  with  his  deserts,  or  decidedly 
to  promise,  for  example,  prosperity  to  the  honest,  frugal,  and 
industrious,  and  denounce  certain  ruin  to  the  profligate ;  yet  he 
would  not  feel  the  less  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  general 
rule, — that  such  conduct  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  attended 
with  such  consequences.  Thus,  though  we  are  not  to  believe 
that  regular  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  are  dispensed 
under  the  moral  government  of  God  to  nations,  yet  the  general 
rule  by  which  temperance,  and  integrity,  and  industry  tend,  in 
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private  lil'o,  to  promote  each  man's  la-altli,  and  rei)utati()M,  aiul 
prosperity,  is  applicable  to  nations  also.  I'nprinci[tic(l  ajr^^rcs- 
sion  will  nsnally  provoke,  sooner  or  later,  a  formidable  retalia- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  moderation  and  <:;ood  faith  have 
manifestly  a  general  tcnileney  to  promote  i)cace  and  internal 
prosperity.' 

And  thns  it  is  that  relij::ion,  which  prodnccs  these  fruits  of 
moderation  and  fjood  faith,  has  an  indirect,  as  well  as  a  direct, 
influence  on  national  character.  Its  direct  effects  few  will  be 
disjMDscd  to  deny,  even  of  those  who  belie\c  in  no  religion  ;  since, 
of  several  different  forms  of  superstitious  error,  snpposing  all 
religions  to  be  such,  one  may  at  least  be  more  comjjatible  with 
moral  improvement  than  another.  But  it  has  an  indirect  eff'cet 
also,  through  its  intlucnco  on  national  prosperity.  To  take,  for 
instance,  the  point  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking: — War, 
tiie  direct  demoralizing  effects  of  which  are  probably  still  greater 
than  its  impoverishing  effect,  would  be  wholly  unknown,  if 
Christianity  were  heartily  and  generally  embraced  ;  and,  even 
as  it  is,  it  has  been  much  raitigatetl  by  that  humanizing  influ- 
ence. Slavery,  too,  equally  demoralizing  and  impoverishing, 
would  cease ;  and  if  both  Slavery  and  War  were  at  an  end,  the 
wealth  of  nations  would  increase, — but  their  civilization  in  the 
most  imjx)rtant  points,  woidd  increase  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 

That  this  progressive  civilization, — this  advancement  of  man- 
kind, not  merely  as  individuals,  but  as  communities, — is  the 
design  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  seems  evident  from  the  provi- 
sion made  Ijy  his  divine  Wisdom  for  the  proyrvss  of  society. 
This  j)rovision  is,  I  think,  manifest  in  many  portions  of  man's 
conduct  as  a  meralx'r  of  society,  in  which  is  to  be  traced  the 
operation  of  impulses  which,  while  tending  immediately  to  some 
certain  end  contemplated  by  the  agent,  and  therefore  rational, 
may  yet,  as  far  as  resj)ccts  another  and  (piitc  different  end  he 
did  not  contemplate,  be  referred  to  a  kind  of  instinct,  or  some- 
thing analogous  to  instinct,  which  leads  him,  while  doing  one 
thing  by  choice  for  his  own  benefit,  to  do  another  undesignedly, 
under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  for  the  scnice  of  the 
community. 

But    there  is    nothing  in   whii-h    this    providential    guidance 

•  See  Lect*re$  on  PolUical  Economy. 
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is  more  liable  to  be  overlooked — no  case  in  wbich  vre  are  more 
apt  to  mistake  for  tbe  wisdom  of  Man  what  is^  in  trutli^  tlie 
wisdom  of  God. 

In  tlie  results  of  instinct  in  brntes^  we  are  sure^  not  only 
tliat^  althongli  the  animals  themselves  are^  in  some  sort,  agents, 
they  could  not  originally  have  designed  the  effects  they  pro- 
duced, but  that  even  afterwards  they  have  no  notion  of  the 
combination  by  which  these  are  brought  about.  But  when 
human  conduct  tends  to  some  desirable  end,  and  the  agents  are 
competent  to  perceive  that  the  end  is  desirable,  and  the  means 
well  adapted  to  it,  they  are  apt  to  forget  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  those  means  were  not  de\dsed,  nor  those 
ends  proposed,  by  the  persons  themselves  who  are  thus  em- 
ployed. The  workman,  for  instance,  who  is  employed  in  casting 
printing- types,  is  usually  thinking  only  of  producing  a  commodity 
by  the  sale  of  which  he  may  support  himself;  with  reference  to 
this  object,  he  is  acting,  not  from  any  impulse  that  is  at  all  of 
the  character  of  instinct,  but  fi'om  a  rational  and  deliberate 
choice  :  but  he  is  also,  in  the  very  same  act,  contributing  most 
powerfully  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  about  which,  perhaps, 
he  has  no  anxiety  or  thoiight ;  in  reference  to  this  latter  object, 
therefore,  his  procedure  corresponds  to  those  operations  of 
various  animals  which  we  attribute  to  instinct;  since  they, 
doubtless,  derive  some  immediate  gratification  fi'om  what  they 
are  doing.  Indeed,  in  all  departments  connected  with  the 
acquisition  and  communication  of  knowledge,  a  similar  procedure 
may  be  traced.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  the  gift,  not  of  human, 
but  of  divine  benevolence,  which  has  implanted  in  Man  a  thirst 
after  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  accompanied  with  a  sort  of 
instinctive  desire,  founded  probably  on  sympathy,  of  communi- 
cating it  to  others  as  an  ultimate  end.  This,  and  also  the  love 
of  display,  are  no  doubt  inferior  motives,  and  will  be  superseded 
l)y  a  higher  principle,  in  proportion  as  the  indi^^dual  advances 
in  moral  excellence.  These  motives  constitute,  as  it  were,  a 
kind  of  scaffolding,  which  should  be  taken  down  by  little  and 
little,  as  the  perfect  building  advances,  but  which  is  of  indis- 
pensable use  till  that  is  completed. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that  Society  would  fare  but  ill  if 
none  did  service  to  the  Public,  except  in  proportion  as  they 
possessed  the   rare   moral    and  intellectual  endowment  of  an 
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euliglitcned  inil)lic  spirit.  For,  such  a  spirit,  whctlR-r  in  the 
form  of  patriotism,  or  that  of  pliihinthropy,  iia[)lies  not  merely 
benevolent  feellnijs  stronj^er  than,  in  faet,  we  commonly  meet 
with,  but  also  powers  of  abstraction  beyond  what  the  mass  of 
mankind  can  possess.  As  it  is,  many  of  the  most  important 
objects  are  accomplished  by  unconscious  co-operation  ;  and  that, 
with  a  certainty,  completeness,  and  regularity,  which  probably 
the  most  diligent  benevolence  under  the  guidance  of  the  greatest 
human  wisdom,  could  never  have  attained. 

For  instance,  let  any  one  propose  to  himself  the  problem  of 
supplying  with  daily  provisions  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  city 
as  London — that '  province  covered  with  houses.'  Let  any  one 
consider  this  problem  in  all  its  bearings,  reflecting  on  the  enor- 
mous and  fluctuating  number  of  persons  to  be  fed, — the  im- 
mense quantity  of  the  provisions  to  be  furnished,  and  the 
variety  of  the  supply  (not,  as  for  an  array  or  garrison,  com- 
paratively uniform) — the  importance  of  a  convenient  distribution 
of  them,  and  the  necessity  of  husbanding  them  discreetly, 
lest  a  deficient  supply,  even  for  a  single  day,  should  produce  dis- 
tress, or  a  redundancy  produce,  from  the  perishable  nature  of 
many  of  them,  a  corresponding  waste;  and  then  let  him  reflect 
on  the  anxious  toil  which  such  a  task  would  impose  on  a  Board  of 
the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  commissaries,  who,  after 
all,  would  be  able  to  discharge  their  office  but  very  inadequately. 
Yet  tliis  object  is  accomplished  far  better  than  it  eoidd  be  by  any 
eflbrt  of  human  wisdom,  through  the  agency  of  men  who  think 
each  of  nothing  beyond  his  own  immediate  interest — who  arc 
merely  occupied  in  gaining  a  fair  livelihood ;  and  with  this  end 
in  view,  without  any  comprehensive  wisdom,  or  any  need  of 
it,  they  co-operate,  unknowingly,  in  conducting  a  system  which, 
we  may  safely  say,  no  human  wisdom  directed  to  that  end 
could  have  conducted  so  well — the  system  by  which  this 
enormous  population  is  fed  from  day  to  day — and  combine 
imconsciously  to  employ  the  wisest  means  for  efTecting  an  ob. 
jcct,  the  vastness  of  which  it  would  bewilder  them  even  to 
contemplate. 

I  have  said,  '  no  human  wisdom  ;'  for  wisdom  there  surely  Is 
in  this  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  result  actually  produced. 
And  admirable  as  are  the  marks  of  contrivance  and  design  in 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  human  bodv,  aud  in  the  instincts 
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of  tlie  brute  creation,  I  know  not  whether  it  does  not  even 
still  more  excite  our  admiration  of  the  beneficent  wisdom  of 
Providence,  to  contemplate,  not  corporeal  particles,  but  rational, 
free  agents,  co-operating  in  systems  no  less  manifestly  indi- 
cating design,  yet  no  design  of  theirs ;  and  though  acted  on,  not 
by  gravitation  and  impulse,  like  inert  matter,  but  by  motives 
addressed  to  the  will,  yet  advancing  as  regularly,  and  as  effec- 
tually, the  accomplishment  of  an  object  they  never  contemplated, 
as  if  they  Avere  the  mere  passive  wheels  of  a  machine.  If  one 
may,  without  presmnption,  speak  of  a  more  or  less  in  reference 
to  the  Avorks  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  I  would  say,  that  the  branch 
of  Natural  Theology  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  presents 
to  the  reflective  mind  views  even  more  striking  than  any  other. 
The  heavens  do  indeed  '  declare  the  glory  of  God  •'  and  the 
human  body  is  '  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ;'  but  Man, 
considered  not  merely  as  an  organized  Being,  but  as  a  rational 
agent,  and  as  a  member  of  society,  is  perhaps  the  most  won- 
derfully contrived,  and  to  us  the  most  interesting,  specimen  of 
divine  Wisdom  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of.  IIoXAa  to. 
Zuva   K    oiJOfi'  avOpcoTTOu  cuvoTipov  TreAei. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  to  this  proof,  that  it  is  the  design 
of  almighty  Providence  that  mankind  should  advance  in  civili- 
zation, may  be  added  one  drawn  from  the  fact  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  embraced,  and  men  become 
subjects  to  the  revealed  law  of  God,  civilization  progresses. 

'  And  here  I  would  remark,  that  I  do  not  profess  to  explain 
why,  in  so  many  particular  instances,  causes  have  been  permitted 
to  operate,  more  or  less,  towards  the  fi'ustration  of  this  general 
design,  and  the  retardation,  or  even  reversal,  of  the  course  of 
improvement.  The  difficulty  in  fact  is  one  which  belongs,  not 
to  this  alone,  but  to  every  branch  of  Natural  Theology.  In 
every  part  of  the  universe  we  see  marks  of  wise  and  benevolent 
design ;  and  yet  we  see  in  many  instances  apparent  frustrations 
of  this  design ;  we  see  the  productiveness  of  the  earth  inter- 
rupted by  unfavourable  seasons — the  structure  of  the  animal- 
frame  enfeebled,  and  its  functions  impaired,  by  disease — and 
vast  midtitudes  of  living  Beings  exposed,  from  various  causes, 
to  suffering,  and  to  premature  destruction.  In  the  moral  and 
political  world,  wars,  and  civil  dissension — tyrannical  govern- 
ments, unwise  laws,  and  all  evils   of  this   class,  correspond  to 
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the  inundations — the  th-on<;hts — the  tornados,  and  the  earth- 
quakes, of  the  natural  workl.  We  cannot  ^ive  a  satisfaetory 
account  of  either; — we  cannot,  in  short,  exphiin  the  j^reat  ditli- 
culty,  M'liich,  in  proportion  as  we  reflect  attentively,  wc  shall 
more  and  more  perceive  to  be  the  only  diHiculty  in  tlu-oloj^v, 
the  existence  of  evil  in  the  Universe.' 

'  But  two  tilings  we  can  accomplish ;  which  arc  very  impor- 
tant, and  which  arc  probably  all  that  our  present  facidties  and 
extent  of  knowledge  can  attain  to.  One  is,  to  perceive  clearly 
that  the  difficulty  in  question  is  of  no  unequal  pressure,  but 
hears  equally  heavy  on  Deism  and  on  Christianity,  and  on  the 
various  difterent  interpretations  of  the  christian  scheme ;  and 
consequently  can  furnish  no  valid  ol)jcctiou  to  any  one  scheme 
of  religion  in  particular.  Even  atheism  does  not  lessen  our 
difficulty  ;  it  only  alters  the  character  of  it.  For  as  the  believer 
in  a  God  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil,  the 
believer  in  no  God  is  equally  unable  to  account  for  the  exis- 
tence of  good ;  or  indeed  of  anything  at  all  that  bears  marks 
of  design. 

'  Another  point  which  is  attainable  is,  to  perceive,  amidst  all 
the  admixture  of  enl,  and  all  the  seeming  disorder  of  conflicting 
agencies,  a  general  teiulency  nevertheless  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  wise  and  beneficent  designs. 

'  As  in  contcmi)lating  an  ebbing  tide,  Ave  are  sometimes  in 
doubt,  on  a  short  inspection,  whether  the  sea  is  really  receding, 
because,  from  time  to  time,  a  wave  will  dash  further  up  the 
shore  than  those  which  had  preceded  it,  but,  if  we  continue  our 
observation  long  enough,  we  see  plainly  that  the  bomidary  of 
the  land  is  on  the  M'holc  advancing  ;  so  here,  by  extending  our 
view  over  many  countries  and  through  several  ages,  we  may 
distinctly  perceive  the  tendencies  which  would  have  escaped  a 
more  confined  research.* 


'  Yft  how  many,  in  almost  e%'cry  past  age  (and  so  it  will  be,  I  siip]X)«c,  in  all 
future  ages),  have  shown  a  tendency  towards  such  presumption  as  that  of  our  first 
parents,  in  seeking  to  pass  the  limits  appointed  for  the  human  faculties,  and  to  *  be 
aa  Goda,  knowixg  good  and  evil.' 


ESSAY  XXX.     OF  EEGIMEN  OF  HEALTH. 

THERE  is  a  wisdom  iu  tliis  beyond  the  rules  of  pliysic :    a 
man's  own  observation,  what  he  finds  good  of/  and  what 
he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best  physic  to  preserve  health  ;  but  it  is 
a   safer    conelusion   to   say,   '  This    agreeth  not  well   with  me, 
therefore  I  will  not  continue  it,'  than  this,  '  I  find  no  oftence ' 
of  this,    therefore    I   may   use   it :'    for   strength  of  nature  in 
youth  passeth  over  many  excesses  which  are  owing  a  man  till 
his  age.     Discern  of  the  coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not  to  do 
the  same  things  still ;   for  age  will  not  be  defied.      Beware  of 
sudden  change  in  any  great  point  of  diet,  and  if  necessity  enforce 
it,  fit  the  rest  to  it ;  for  it  is  a  secret,  both  in  nature  and  state, 
that  it  is  safer  to  change  many  things  than  one.      Examine  thy 
customs  of  diet,  sleep,  exercise,   apparel,   and  the  hke,  and  try, 
in  anything  thou  shalt  judge  hurtful,  to  discontinue  it  by  little 
and  little  ;   but  so  as^'  if  thou  dost   find  any  inconvenience  by 
the  change,  thou  come  back  to  it  again ;  for  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish that  which  is  generally  held  good  and  wholesome,  from 
that   which  is    good  particularly,   and  fit    for  thine  own  body. 
To  be   free-minded  and   cheerfully  disposed  at  hours  of  meat* 
and  sleep,  and  of  exercise,  is  one  of  the  best  precej^ts  of  long 
lasting.      As  for  the  passions  and  studies  of  the  mind,  avoid 
envy,  anxious  fears,  anger,  fretting  inwards,  subtle  and  knotty 
inquisitions,  joys  and  exhilarations  in  excess,  sadness  not  com- 
municated.     Entertain  hopes,  mirth  rather  than  joy,  variety  of 
delights  rather  than  surfeit  of  them ;   wonder  and  admiration, 
and  therefore  novelties ;  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with  splendid 
and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables,  and  contemplations 
of  nature.      If  you  fly  physic  in  health  altogether,  it  will  be  too 
strange  for  your  body  Avhcn  you  shall  need  it ;   if  you  make  it 


'  Of.     From.     See  page  250. 

2  Offence.     Hurt;  damage.     (Now  sclflora  applied  to  physical  injury.)     '  Tlie 
pains  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  the  offences  of  other  senses.'— ^Bac'ow. 
'  To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom.' — Shakespere. 
'  As.     That.     See  page  23. 
*  Meat.     Food ;  weals. 

'  As  he  sat  at  his  meat,  the  music  played  sweet.' — Old  Ballad. 
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too  familiar,  it  will  work  no  cxtraoidinai'v  cfl'i-ct  whru  slcknciJS 
comcth.  I  couiiueiul'  rather  some  diet  for  certain  season^, 
than  frequent  use  of  physic,  except  it  be  «;croAvn  into  a  custom  ; 
for  those  diets  alter  the  body  more,  and  trouble  it  less.  l)es[)i<e 
no  new  accident  in  your  body,  but  ask  oi)iuion  of  it.  In  sick- 
ness, respect-  health  principally,  and  in  health,  action  ;  for  those 
that  put  their  bodies  to  endure  in  health,  may  in  most  sick- 
nesses which  arc  uot  very  sharp,  be  cui-ed  only  with  diet  and 
tendering.  Celsus  could  never  have  spoken  it  as  a  physician, 
had  he  uot  been  a  wise  man  withal,  when  he  givetli  it  for  one 
of  the  great  precepts  of  health  and  lasting,  that  a  man  do  vary 
and  interchange  contraries,  but  with  an  inclination  to  the  hiore 
benign  extreme ;  use  fasting  and  full  eating,  but  rather  full 
eating  ;  watching  and  sleep,  but  rather  sleep ;  sitting  and  exer- 
cise, but  rather  exercise,  and  the  like ;  so  shall  nature  be 
cherished  and  yet  taught  masteries.  Physicians  ai-c  some  of 
them  so  pleasing  and  conformable  to  the  humour  of  the  patient, 
as'  they  press  not  the  true  cure  of  the  disease ;  and  some  others 
are  so  rcgidar  in  proceeding  according  to  art  for  the  disease,  as 
they  respect  not  sufficiently  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Take 
one  of  a  middle  temper,  or,  if  it  may  not  be  found  in  one  man, 
combine  two  of  either'  sort ;  and  forget  not  to  call  as  well  th(^ 
best  acquainted  with  your  body,  as  the  best  reputed  of  for  his 
facultv. 


AXXOTATIOXS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bacon  should  have  said  nothing  in  this 
Essay,  of  early  and  late  hours  ;  though  it  is  a  generally  received 
opinion  that  early  hours  arc  conducive  to  longevity.  There  is 
a  proverb  that 

'  Early  to  betl,  ami  early  to  rise, 
Makea  a  man  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and  wise.' 


'  Commend.     To   recommend.     '  I    commend   unto  you  Phoebe,  our    sister.' — 
Somans  w'l.  I. 

*  Respect.     Have   regard   to.     '  In  juilpnent   sciits,  not    man's    qualities,  but 
causes  only  ought  to  be  respected.' — Kettteicorth. 

2  As.     That.     Set;  page  23. 

*  Either.     Each.     '  On  either  side  of  the  rivur.' — Rci\  xxii.  2. 

X 
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And  tliis  is  the  more  remarkable  as  being  the  proverb  of  a 
nation  Avhose  hours  are  the  latest  of  any. 

It  is  reported  of  some  judge,  that  whenever  a  mtness  came 
before  him  of  extraordinary  age  (as  is  often  the  case  when 
evidence  is  required  relative  to  some  remote  period)  he  always 
inquired  into  the  man's  habits  of  life  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
found  the  greatest  differences  between  them  (some  temperate^ 
and  others  free-livers ;  some  active,  and  some  sedentary),  except 
in  the  one  point  that  they  Avere  all  early  risers. 

On  the  connection  between  early  hours  and  longevity,  the 
late  Mr.  Davison  wittily  remarked  that  this  may  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fabled  marriage  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora.  '  Longa 
Tithonum  minuit  senectus/  Some  have  said,  that  this  matter 
admits  of  easy  explanation.  '  As  men  grow  old  they  find  them- 
selves tired  early  in  the  evening,  and  accordingly  retire  to  rest ; 
and  hence,  in  the  morning  they  find  themselves  wakeful,  and 
rise.^  Now,  if  it  be  stated  as  an  ultimate  fact,  not  to  be  ac- 
coimted  for,  that  those  who  have  kept  late  hours  in  their  youth, 
adopt,  fi'om  inclination,  early  hours  as  they  grow  old,  then  this 
statement,  whether  true  or  false  (and  it  is  one  which  would 
not  be  generally  admitted),  is  at  least  intelligible.  But  if  it  be 
offered  as  an  explanation,  it  seems  like  saying  that  the  earth 
stands  on  an  elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  and  the 
tortoise  again,  on  the  earth.  An  old  man  rises  early  because  he 
had  gone  to  bed  to  early :  and  he  goes  to  bed  early,  because  he 
had  risen  early! 

Some,  when  dissuading  you  from  going  to  bed  late,  will  urge 
that  it  is  bad  to  have  too  little  sleep ;  and  when  advising  you 
not  to  lie  a-bed  late,  will  urge  that  it  is  bad  to  have  too  much 
sleep  ;  not  considering  that  early  or  late  hours,  if  they  do  but 
correspond  with  themselves,  as  to  the  times  of  retiring  and 
rising,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quantity  of  sleep.  For  if 
one  man  goes  to  bed  at  ten,  and  rises  at  six,  and  another  goes 
to  bed  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  rises  at  ten,  each  has  the 
same  number  of  hours  in  bed.  If  the  one  of  these  is  (as  is 
generally  believed)  more  healthful  than  the  other,  it  must  be 
from  some  different  cause. 

Tliis  may  be  relied  on  as  a  fact :  a  student  at  one  of  the 
universities,  finding  that  his  health  was  suffering  from  hard 
study  and  late  hours,  took  to  rising  at  five  and  going  to  bed  at 
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ten,  all  tlic  year  round  ;  ami  fotuid  his  licalth — thouirh  he  read 
as  liard  as  ever — manifestly  improved.  But  he  found  himself 
unable  to  compose  anything  in  the  morning,  though  he  eould 
take  in  the  sense  of  an  author  equally  well.  And  having  to 
^Tite  for  a  prize,  he  could  not  get  his  thoughts  to  How  till  just 
about  his  usual  iKultimc.  Thinking  that  this  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  digestion,  he  took  to  dining  two  hours 
earlier,  in  the  hopes  that  then  eight  o'cloek  would  be  to  him 
the  same  as  ten.  But  it  made  no  difference.  And  after  per- 
severing in  vain  attempts  for  some  time,  he  altered  his  hours, 
and  for  one  week,  till  he  had  finished  his  essay,  sat  up  and 
wrote  at  night,  and  lay  a-bed  in  the  morning.  He  could  rcinsc 
and  correct  in  the  day-time  what  he  had  written  ;  but  eoidd 
not  compose  except  at  night.  "When  his  essay  was  finished,  he 
returned  to  his  early  habits. 

Now  this  is  a  decisive  answer  to  those  who  say  '  it  is  all 
nistom;  you  Avrite  better  at  night,  because  that  is  the  time  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  employ  for  study ;'  for  here  the 
custom  was  just  the  reverse.  And  equally  vain  is  the  expla- 
nation, that  '  the  night  hours  are  quiet,  and  you  are  sure  of 
hanng  no  interruption.'  For  this  student  was  sure  of  being 
quite  free  from  interruption  from  five  o'clock  till  ehai)el-time 
at  eight.  And  the  streets  were  ranch  more  still  then  than  at 
midnight.  And  again  :  any  explanation  connected  with  dai/- 
light  breaks  down  equally.  For,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  in 
the  winter-time  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  have  three 
hours  more  candle-light  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  night  or  before 
sunrise. 

Tlicre  is  a  something  that  remains  to  be  explained,  and  it  is 
better  to  confess  ignorance  than  to  offer  an  explanation  that 
explains  nothing. 

One  other  circiimstance  connected  with  hours  has  uot  lx?eu 
hitherto  accounted  for — namely,  the  sudden  cold  which  comes 
on  just  at  the  first  peep  of  daivn.  Some  say  the  earth  is  gra- 
dually cooling  after  the  sun  has  set,  and  consequently  the  cold 
must  have  reached  its  height  just  before  the  return  of  the  sun. 

This  theorj-  sounds  plausible  to  those  who  have  had  little  or 
no  personal  expericnee  of  daybreak  ;  but  it  docs  not  a^ee  with 
the  fact.  The  cold  does  not  gradually  increase  during  the 
night ;    but    the    temperature   grows   alternately   wanner   and 
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colder^  according  as  tlie  sky  is  clouded  or  clear.  And  all  who 
liave  been  acustomed  to  night-travelling  must  have  often  ex- 
perienced many  such  alternations  in  a  single  night.  And  they 
also  find  that  the  cold  at  day-break  comes  on  very  suddenly  : 
so  much  so,  that  in  spring  and  autumn  it  often  happens  that 
it  catches  the  earth-worms,  which  on  mild  nights  lie  out  of 
their  holes :  and  you  may  often  see  a  whole  grass-plat  strewed 
with  their  frozen  bodies  in  a  frosty  morning.  If  the  cold  had 
not  come  on  very  suddenly,  they  would  have  had  time  to  with- 
draw into  their  holes. 

And  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  go  out  before  daylight 
wdll  often,  in  the  winter,  find  the  roads  full  of  liquid  mud  half- 
an-hour  Ijefore  dawn,  and  by  sunrise  as  hard  as  a  rock.  Then 
those  who  had  been  in  bed  will  often  observe  that  '  it  was  a 
hard  frost  last  night,'  when  in  truth  there  had  been  no  frost  at 
all  till  day-break. 

Who  can  explain  all  these  phenomena  ? 

'As  for  the  passions  and  studies  of  the  mind,  avoid  .  ,  .  .' 

Of  persons  who  have  led  a  temperate  life,  those  will  have  the 
best  chance  of  longevity  who  have  done  hardly  anything  else 
but  live; — what  may  be  called  the  neuter  verbs — not  active  or 
passive,  but  only  beinff :  who  have  had  little  to  do,  little  to 
suffer ;  but  have  led  a  life  of  quiet  retirement,  without  exertion 
of  body  or  mind, — avoiding  all  troublesome  enterprise,  and 
seeking  only  a  comfortable  obscurity.  Such  men,  if  of  a  pretty 
strong  constitution,  and  if  they  escape  any  remarkable  cala- 
mities, are  likely  to  live  long.  But  much  affliction,  or  much 
exertion,  and,  still  more,  both  combined,  will  be  sure  to  tell 
upon  the  constitution — if  not  at  once,  yet  at  least  as  years 
advance.  One  who  is  of  the  character  of  an  active  or  passive 
verb,  or,  still  more,  both  comljined,  though  he  may  be  said  to 
have  lived  long  in  everything  but  years,  Avill  rarely  reach  the 
ace  of  the  neuters. 


ESSAY   XXXI.      OF   SUSPICIOX. 

SUSPICIOXS  amon<;st  thoughts  arc  like  bats  amongst  birds, 
— they  ever  tly  by  twilight ;  certainly  they  arc  to  Ijc  repressed, 
or,  at  the  least,  well  guarded,  for  they  cloud  the  mind,  they 
lose  friends,  and  they  check  with'  business,  whereby  business 
cannot  go  on  currently'  and  constantly ;  they  dispose  kings  to 
tyranny,  husbands  to  jealousy,  wise  men  to  irresolution  and 
melancholy ;  they  are  defects,  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the 
brain,  for  they  take  place  in  the  stoutest  natures,  as  in  the 
example  of  Henry  AIL  of  England.  There  was  not  a  more 
suspicious  man  nor  a  more  stout ;  and  in  such  a  composition^ 
they  do  small  hurt,  for  commonly  they  ju'C  not  admitted  but 
with  cxamiuation  whether  they  be  likely  or  no;  but  in  fearful 
natures  they  gain  ground  too  fast.  There  is  nothing  makes  a 
man  suspect  much,  more  than  to  know  little ;  and,  therefore, 
men  should  remedy  suspicion  by  procuring  to  know  more,  and 
not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in  smother.^  What  would  men 
have  ? — do  they  think  those  they  employ  and  deal  with  arc 
saints  ?  do  they  not  think  they  w  ill  have  their  own  ends,  and 
be  truer  to  themselves  than  to  them  '<  therefore  there  is  no 
better  way  to  moderate  suspicions,  than  to  account  \\\io\\  such 
suspicions  as  true,  and  yet  to  bridle  them  as  false  ;  for  so  far  a 
man  ought  to  make  use  of  suspicions  as  to  provide,  as  if  that 
should  be  true  that  he  suspects,  yet  it  may  do  him  no  hurt. 
Suspicions  that  the  mind  of  itself  gathers,  arc  but  buzzes  ;  but 
suspicious  that  arc  artificially  nourished,  and  put  into  men's 
heads  by  the  talcs  and  whisperings  of  others,  have  stings. 
Certainly,  the  best  mean^  to  clear  the  way  in  this  same  wood  of 
suspicion,  is  frankly  to  communicate  them  with'^  the  party  that 


'  Check  with.     Interfere  tcUh.     See  page  90. 

-  Currently.  Vith  continued  prof/ression.  'Time,  as  it  currently  goes  on, 
establishes  a  custom.' — Uatfward. 

^  Comjxjsition.  Temperament.  '  A  verj-  proud  or  a  verj-  Buspicioui  temper, 
falseness,  or  sensuality  ....  these  arc  the  ingredienta  iu  the  composition  of  that 
man  whom  we  call  a  scvrner.' — Atterhury. 

*  Smother.     A  state  of  being  stijled.     See  page  266. 

*  Mean.     Means.     See  i)agc  i}>6. 

*  Communicate  with.     Imparl  to.     Sec  page  265. 
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lie  suspects :  for  thereby  he  shall  be  sure  to  know  more  of  the 
truth  of  them  thau  he  did  before,  and  withal  shall  make  that 
party  more  circumspect,  not  to  give  further  cause  of  suspicion ; 
but  this  would ^  not  be  done  to  men  of  base  natures,  for  they, 
if  they  find  themselves  once  suspected,  will  never  be  true. 
The  Italian  says,  '  Sospetto  licencia  fede;'"  as  if  suspicion  did 
give  a  passport  to  faith ;  but  it  ought  rather  to  kindle  it  to 
discharge  itself. 

ANTITHETA  ON  SUSPICION. 

Teo.  Contea. 

*  *  *  *  '  Suppicio  fidem  absolvit. 

'Merito  ejus  tides  suspecta  est,  quam  '  He  who  is  suspected  is  not  on  Ids 

suspicio  labetacit.  honour.' 

'  The  fidelity  ivhicli  stisjnci.oii  over- 
throws, deserves  to  be  susj)ected.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bats  amongst  birds, — 
they  ever  fly  by  tivilight.' 

As  there  are  dim-sighted  persons,  who  live  in  a  sort  of  per- 
petual twilight,  so  there  are  some  who,  having  neither  much 
clearness  of  head,  nor  a  very  elevated  tone  of  morality,  are 
perpetually  haunted  by  suspicions  of  everybody  and  everything. 
Such  a  man  attributes — judging  in  great  measure  from  himself 
— interested  and  selfish  motives  to  every  one.  Accordingly, 
having  no  great  confidence  in  his  own  penetration,  he  gives  no 
one  credit  for  an  open  and  straightforward  character,  and  will 
always  suspect  some  underhand  dealings  in  every  one,  even 
when  he  is  unable  to  perceive  any  motive  for  such  conduct,  and 
when  the  character  of  the  party  aflbrds  no  ground  for  suspi- 
cion (' 111 -doers  are  ill-deemers'),'  One,  on  the  contrary,  who 
has  a  fair  share  of  intelligence,  and  is  himself  thoroughly  up- 


*  Would.  iS/ioi'ld.  '  As  for  percolation,  which  belongeth  to  separation,  trial 
ivou/d  be  made  by  clarifying,  by  a  clarion  of  milk  put  into  warm  beer.'— Bacon's 
I^^af.  History. 

*  *  Suspicion  releases  faith.'  3  See  rroverlsfor  Copy-lines. 
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rijjlit,  uill  1)0  conipurativi'ly  cxtiiipt  IVoin  this  tornuMit.  lie 
knows,  iVoin  cousfiousiicss,  tlmt  tlicrc  is  one  liuiiot  iiuui  in 
the  world;  and  he  will  consider  it  very  inii)rol)al)le  that  there 
shonld  be  but  one.  lie  will  therefore  look  earefuUy  to  the 
general  character  and  conduct  of  those  he  has  to  deal  with; 
suspectiuj;  those — and  tliosc  only — who  have  given  some  indi- 
cations of  a  want  of  openness  and  sincerity,  trusting  those 
who  have  given  proof  of  an  opposite  character,  and  keeping  his 
judgment  suspended  as  to  those  of  whom  he  has  not  sullieieut 
knowledge. 

Such  a  man  has  (as  was  x)bserved  in  the  note  on  the  Essay 
on  '  Cunning')  a  better  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  another 
just  eciual  to  him  in  experience  and  sagacity,  whose  tone  of 
morality  is  low.  For  he  knows  that  there  are  knaves  in  the 
world ;  and  he  knows  also  that  there  are  honcat  men  ;  w hilo 
tiie  other  can  hardly  be  brought  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
thorough-going  honesty. 

And  the  frank  and  simple-hearted  will  deal  lietter,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  suspicious,  even  with  those  who  are  not  of  the 
very  highest  moral  character.  For  these,  if  they  lind  that  they 
have  credit  for  speaking  truth,  when  there  is  no  good  ground 
for  suspecting  the  contrary,  and  that  insidious  designs  arc  not 
imputed  to  them  without  reason,  will  feel  that  they  liavc  a 
character  to  keep  up  or  to  lose :  and  w  ill  be,  as  it  were,  put 
upon  their  honour.  13ut  these  same  persons,  perhaps,  if  they 
find  themselves  always  suspected,  will  feel  like  the  foxes  in 
one  of  Gay's  fables,  who,  hnding  that  they  had  an  incuraljly 
bad  name  for  stealing  poultry,  thought  that  they  might  as  well 
go  on  with  the  practice,  which  would,  at  any  rate,  be  imputed 
to  them. 

A  dean  of  a  college,  at  one  of  our  universities,  told  an  under- 
graduate, who  was  startled  and  shocked  at  finding  his  word 
doubted,  that  he  could  not  trust  the  young  men  for  sj)eaking 
truth,  for  that  they  regarded  a  lie  to  the  dean  as  no  lie.  And,  pro- 
bably, this  was  really  the  ease  with  the  majority  of  them.  For 
when  they  found  that  a  man's  word  wjis  not  believed  by  him, 
they  had  no  scruple  about  saying  to  him  what  was  untrue ;  on 
the  ground  that  where  no  confidence  was  reposed,  none  could  be 
violated.  And  these  same  men,  when  the  office  of  dean  was 
held  by  another  Fellow,  of  opposite  character,  who  put  them  on 
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theii'  lionour,  never  tlioiiglit  (except  a  very  few  utterly  worthless 
ones)  of  telling  a  falsehood  to  Jmyi. 

A  person  who  once  held  offices  of  high  importance,  and  of 
vast  difficulty  and  delicacy,  was  enabled  to  say,  after  more 
than  thirty  years'  experience,  that  though  he  had  been  obliged 
to  employ  many  persons  in  confidential  services,  and  to  im- 
part to  them  some  most  momentous  secrets,  he  had  never  once 
had  his  confidence  betrayed.  No  one  of  them  ever  let  out  an 
important  secret  confided  to  him,  or  in  any  way  betrayed  the 
trust  reposed  in  him.  Of  course,  this  person  did  not  trust 
indiscriminately ;  nor  did  he  trxist  all  to  an  equal  extent.  And 
he  occasionally  found  men  turn  out  worse  than  he  had  hoj)ed  : 
and  often  had  plots  and  cabals  formed  against  him,  and  had 
lies  told  to  him.  But  he  never  Avas,  properly  speaking,  be- 
traijed.  He  always  went  on  the  principle  of  believing  that 
some  men  are  thoroughly  honest,  and  some  utterly  dishonest, 
and  some  intermediate ;  and  thoroughly  trusting,  or  thoroughly 
distrusting,  where  he  saw  good  reasons  for  doing  so ;  and  sus- 
pending his  judgment  respecting  the  rest :  not  putting  himself 
in  their  power — yet  not  making  them  objects  of  suspicion  mth- 
OTit  cause, — but  letting  them  see  that  he  hoped  well  of  them, 
and  considered  the  presumption  to  be  on  the  side  of  innocence 
till  guilt  is  proved. 

A  man  of  an  oj)posite  character,  who  was  long  in  a  very  high 
and  imjjortant  position,  aftbrded  matter  for  doubt  and  discussion 
among  those  who  knew  him,  as  to  the  opinion  he  entertained  of 
mankind.  Some  thought  that  he  had  a  very  good,  and  some  a 
very  mean,  estimate  of  men  in  general.  And  each  were,  in  a 
certain  sense,  right.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  all  men  as 
being  what  a  person  of  truly  elevated  moral  character  wovild 
have  called  base  and  contemptible;  but  he  did  not  feel  any 
such  disapprobation  or  contempt  for  them,  because  he  had  no 
notion  of  anything  better.  He  was  a  very  good-humoured  man, 
and  far  from  a  misanthrope;  and  he  could  no  more  be  said  to 
dislike  or  despise  men  for  being  nothing  superior  to  what  he 
thought  them  to  be,  than  we  should  be  said  to  despise  horses 
or  dogs  for  being  no  more  than  brutes.  He  may  be  said, 
therefore,  to  have  thought  very  favourably  of  mankind,  as  think- 
ing most  men  to  be  as  \irtuous  as  any  man  need  be,  or  could 
be — and  as  doing  nothing  that  he,  or  any  one,  need  be  ashamed 
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of.  And  a^aiii,  lie  may  be  said  to  have  thought  very  «//favoiir- 
uhly  of  mankind,  iiiasniueh  as  he  had  no  notion  at  all  of  a 
eharaetcr  of  exalted  virtue,  and  regardetl  any  indieation  of  pure 
and  high  principle  as  afteetation  and  humbug,  and  always  sus- 
peeted  every  one  of  acting  for  such  ends,  and  employing  such 
means,  as  a  really  high-minded  man  would  reject  with  disdain. 
Yet  he  was  a  very  intelligent  and  acute  man  as  far  as  ri'gards 
the  lower  parts  of  human  nature.  His  constant  suspieion  of 
inferior  motives  and  underhand  proceediug  arose  from  the  mortil 
twUitjIit  of  his  mind. 

In  reference  to  such  suspieious  as  relate  rather  to  things  than 
persons — the  doubts  which  sonu'times  Hutter  about  in  the  occa- 
sional twilight  of  the  mind  respecting  the  evidence  for  important 
and  well-established  conclusions,  1  will  take  the  lil)erty  of  extract- 
ing some  admirable  passages  from  the  Edinbunfh  litiicic  for 
January,  1847,  on  'The  Genius  of  Pascal': — 

*  Neither  has  the  understanding  the  absolute  dominion  in  the 
formation  of  om*  judgments,  nor  does  she  occupy  an  *  unshaken 
throne/  A  seditious  rabble  of  doubts,  from  time  to  time,  ri.sc 
to  dispute  her  empire.  Even  where  the  mind,  in  its  haliitual 
states,  is  unconscious  of  any  remaining  doubt, — where  it  reposes 
in  a  vast  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this  or  that  con- 
clusion,— there  may  yet  be,  from  one  or  other  of  the  disturbing 
causes  adverted  to,  a  momentary  eclipse  of  that  light  in  which 
the  soul  seemed  to  dwell ; — a  momentary  vibration  of  that  judg- 
ment which  we  so  often  flattered  ourselves  was  pcjised  for  ever. 
Yet  this  no  more  argues  the  want  of  habitual  faith  than  tlu; 
variations  of  the  compass  argue  the  severance  of  the  connection 
between  the  magnet  and  the  pole;  or,  than  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  '  rocking  stone '  argue  that  the  solid  mass  can  be 
heaved  from  its  bed.  A  child  may  shake,  but  a  giant  cannot 
overturn  it. 

'  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are,  we  apprehend,  very  few 
■who  have  not  been  conscious  of  sudden  and  almost  unaccountable 
disturbances  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere,  unaccountable  even 
after  the  equilibrium  has  been  restored,  and  the  air  has  again 
become  serene  and  tranquil.  In  these  momentary  fluctuations, 
w  hether  arising  from  moral  or  physical  causes,  or  from  causes  of 
both  kinds — from  nenous  depression,  or  a  fit  of  mclancholv,  or 
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an  attack  of  pain,  or  harassing  anxieties,  or  the  loss  of  friends, 
or  their  misfortunes  and  calamities,  or  signal  triumphs  of  base- 
ness, or  signal  discomfitures  of  virtue,  or,  above  all,  from  con- 
scious neglect  of  duty — a  man  shall  sometimes  feel  as  if  he  had 
lost  sight  even  of  those  primal  truths  on  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  gaze  as  on  the  stars  of  the  firmament — bright, 
serene,  and  unchangeal)le ;  even  such  truths  as  the  existence  of 
God,  his  paternal  government  of  the  world,  and  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity. 

'  In  these  moods,  objections  which  he  thought  had  long  since 
been  dead  and  buried,  start  again  into  sudden  existence.  They 
do  more :  like  the  escaped  genius  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  who 
rises  from  the  little  bottle  in  which  he  had  been  imprisoned^  in 
the  shape  of  a  thin  smoke,  which  finally  assumes  gigantic  out- 
lines, and  towers  to  the  skies,  these  flimsy  objections  dilate  into 
monstrous  dimensions,  and  fill  the  whole  sphere  of  mental  -vision. 
The  arguments  by  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  combat 
them  seem  to  have  vanished,  or,  if  they  appear  at  all,  look 
diminished  in  force  and  vividness.  If  we  may  pursue  the  allu- 
sion we  have  just  made,  we  even  wonder  how  such  mighty  forms 
should  ever  have  l)een  compressed  into  so  narrow  a  space.  Bunyan 
tells  us,  that  when  his  pilgrims,  under  the  perturbation  produced 
by  previous  terrible  visions,  turned  the  perspective  glass  towards 
the  Celestial  City  from  the  summits  of  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains, their  hands  shook  so  that  they  could  not  steadily  look 
through  the  instrument;  yet  they  tJtouyht  tliey  saw  something 
like  the  gate,  and  also  '  some  of  the  glory  of  the  place.'  It  is 
even  so  with  many  of  the  moods  in  which  other  '  pilgrims ' 
attempt  to  gaze  in  the  same  direction ;  a  deep  haze  seems  to 
have  settled  over  the  golden  pinnacles  and  the  *  gates  of  pearl :' 
they,  for  a  moment,  doubt  whether  what  others  declare  they 
have  seen,  and  what  they  flatter  themselves  they  have  seen  them- 
selves, be  anything  else  than  a  gorgeous  vision  in  the  clouds ; 
and  '  faith'  is  no  longer  '  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,' 
and  the  evidence  of '  things  not  seen.' 

'  And  as  there  are  probably  few  who  have  profoundly  investi- 
gated the  evidences  of  truth,  who  have  not  felt  themselves  for 
a  moment  at  least,  and  sometimes  for  a  yet  longer  space,  as  if 
on  the  verge  of  universal  scepticism,  and  about  to  be  driven 
forth,  without  star  or  compass,  on  a  boundless  ocean  of  doubt 
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and  })crplcxity,  so  tlicsc  states  of  ftfliug  arc  iioculiarly  apt  tt) 
infest  the  highest  order  of  niiuds.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
these  can  best  disecrn  and  estimate  the  evidence  which  proves 
any  tnith,  they,  on  the  other,  can  see  most  clearly  and  feel 
most  strongly  the  natnre  and  extent  of  the  objections  which 
opj)ose  it ;  while  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  jnst  as  liable  as  tho 
vulgar  to  the  disturbing  influences  already  adverted  to.  This 
liability  is  of  course  doubled,  when  its  subject,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pascal,  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  gloomy  temperament. 

*A  circumstance  which  iu  these  conflicts  of  mind  often 
gives  sceptical  objections  an  undue  advantage  is,  that  the  great 
truths  which  it  is  more  especially  apt  to  assail  arc  generally  the 
result  of  an  accumulation  of  proof  by  induction,  or  are  even 
dependent  on  quite  separate  trains  of  argument.  The  mind, 
therefore,  cannot  comprehend  them  at  a  glance,  and  feel  at 
once  their  integrated  force,  but  must  examine  them  in  detail  by 
successive  acts  of  mind, — ^just  as  we  take  the  measurement  of 
magnitudes  too  vast  to  be  seen  at  once,  in  successive  small 
portions.  The  existence  of  God,  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  are  all  truths  of  this 
stamp.  Pascal,  in  one  of  his  Pc/isees,  refers  to  this  infirmity 
of  the  logical  faculties.  He  justly  observes — *  To  have  a  series 
of  proofs  incessantly  before  the  mind  is  beyond  our  power.* 
D'en  avoir  toujours  les  preuves  presentes,  c'est  trop  d'affaire. 

'  From  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  reta,in  in  perpetuity,  or 
to  comprehend  at  a  glance  a  long  chain  of  evidence,  or  the 
total  cHect  of  various  lines  of  argument,  Pascal  truly  observes 
that  it  is  not  suflicieut  for  the  security  of  our  convictions,  and 
their  due  influence  over  our  belief  and  practice,  that  we  ha\e 
proved  them,  once  for  all,  by  a  process  of  rciusoning: — they 
must  be,  if  possible,  tinctured  and  coloured  by  the  imagination, 
informed  and  animated  by  feeling,  and  rendered  vigorous  and 
practical  by  hal)it.  His  words  arc  well  worth  writing: — 
'  Rea^>on  acts  slowly,  and  with  so  many  views  upon  so  many 
principles  which  it  is  necessary  should  be  always  present,  that 
it  is  j)cq)Ctually  dropping  asleep,  and  is  lost  for  want  of  having 
all  its  principles  present  to  it.  The  affections  do  not  act  thus  ; 
they  act  instantaneously,  and  arc  always  ready  for  action.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  imbue  our  faith  with  feeling;  other- 
wise it  will  be  always  vacillating.' 
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'  It  will  not,  of  course^  be  imagined  tliat,  in  the  observations 
we  have  now  made,  we  are  disposed  to  be  the  apologists  of 
scepticism ;  or  even,  so  far  as  it  is  yielded  to,  of  that  transient 
donbt  to  which  we  affirm  e^  en  the  most  powerful  minds  are  not 
only  liable,  but  liable  in  defiance  of  what  are  ordinarily  their 
strong  convictions.  So  far  as  such  states  of  mind  are  involun- 
tary (and  for  an  instant  they  often  are,  till,  in  fact,  the  mind 
collects  itself,  and  repels  them),  they  are  of  course  the  object, 
not  of  blame,  but  of  pity.  So  far  as  they  are  dependent  upon 
fluctuations  of  feeling,  or  upon  physical  causes  which  we  can 
at  all  modify  or  control,  it  is  our  duty  to  summon  the  mind  to 
resist  the  assault,  and  reflect  on  the  nature  of  that  evidence 
which  has  so  often  appeared  to  us  little  less  than  demon- 
strative, 

'  We  are  not,  then,  the  apologists  of  scepticism,  or  anything 
approaching  it ;  we  are  merely  stating  a  psychological  fact,  for 
the  proof  of  which  we  appeal  to  the  recorded  confessions  of 
many  great  minds,  and  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
reflected  deeply  enough  on  any  large  and  difficult  subject  to 
know  what  can  be  said  for  or  against  it. 

'  The  asserted  fact  is,  that  habitual  belief  of  the  sincerest  and 
strongest  character  is  sometimes  checkered  with  transient  fits 
of  doubt  and  misgiving,  and  that  even  when  there  is  no  actual 
disbelief — no,  not  for  a  moment ;  the  mind  may,  in  some  of  its 
moods,  form  a  very  diminished  estimate  of  the  evidence  on 
which  belief  is  founded,  and  grievously  understate  it  accord- 
ingly. We  believe  that  both  these  states  of  mind  were  occa- 
sionally experienced  by  Pascal — the  latter,  however,  much  more 
frequently  than  the  former;  and  hence,  as  we  apprehend,  are 
we  to  account  for  those  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
as  less  conclusive  than  he  ordinarily  believed,  or  than  he  has 
at  other  times  declared  them. 

'  At  such  times,  the  clouds  may  be  supposed  to  have  hung 
low  upon  this  lofty  mind. 

*  So  little  inconsistent  with  a  habit  of  intelligent  faith  are 
such  transient  invasions  of  doubt,  or  such  diminished  percep- 
tions of  the  evidence  of  truth,  that  it  may  even  be  said  that  it 
is  only  those  who  have  in  some  measure  experienced  them^  who 
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can  be  said,  in  tlie  liij^hcst  scuso,  to  believe  at  all.'  IIt>  who 
has  never  iiad  a  doulit,  who  believes  what  he  believes  for 
reasons  uhieli  he  thinks  as  irrefraj^able  (if  that  be  possible)  as 
those  of  a  niatheiuatieal  demonstration,  ought  not  to  be  said  so 
mnch  to  believe  as  to  know ;  his  belief  is  to  him  knowledge, 
and  his  mind  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  it,  however  erro- 
neous and  absurd  that  belief  may  be.  It  is  rather  he  who  believes 
— not  indeed  without  the  exereisc  of  his  reason,  but  with- 
out the  full  satisfaetion  of  his  reason — with  a  knowledge  aud 
appreciation  of  formidable  objections — it  is  this  man  who  may 
most  truly  be  said  intelligently  to  believe.'    (Pages  213-217.) 

'  Wise  men  assuredly  consider  it  as  a  most  important  clement 
in  the  education  of  their  own  children,  not  indeed  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  believe  what  they  arc  told  without  any 
reason  (and  if  they  have  l)ecn  properly  trained,  a  just  confidence 
in  the  assurances  of  their  snjjcriors  in  knowledge  will  on  many 
subjects  l)e  reason  sutlicicut),  yet,  upon  evidence  far  less  than 
demonstration  ;  indeed,  upon  evidence  far  less  than  they  w  ill 
be  able  to  appreciate,  when  the  lapse  of  a  few  brief  years  has 
transformed  them  from  children  into  men.  "VVc  certainly  expect 
that  they  will  believe  many  things  as  facts,  Avhich  as  yet  they 
cannot  fully  comprehend — nay,  which  they  tell  us  arc,  in  appear- 
ance, paradoxical ;  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  assiu-ancc,  that 
it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  explain  the  evidence  until  they  get  older 
and  wiser.  We  are  accustomed  even  to  augur  the  worst  results 
as  to  the  future  course  and  conduct  of  a  youth   who  has  not 


Tlie  same  thought  is  thus  expressed  in  a  short  poem  by  Up.  Hinds : — 
'  And  the  Apostles  said  unto  the  Lord,  Increase  our  faith.' — Luke  xvi 

*  NNTiat !  gazitifj  on  your  Saviour's  face. 
And  Usteniufi:  to  liis  word, 
Dared  you  to  ask  for  further  grace, 
To  credit  all  you  heard  ? 

'  Yet  80  it  is  ;  belief  springs  still 
In  s<jils  that  nurture  doubt; 
And  wo  must  go  to  Ilini  who  will 
The  baneful  weed  cast  out. 

'  Did  never  thorns  thy  path  beset  ? 
Beware — be  not  deceived ; 
He  who  has  never  doubtetl  yet. 
Has  never  yet  believed.' 
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learned  to  exercise  thus  mucli  of  practical  faitli,  and  who  flip- 
pantly, on  the  score  of  his  not  being  able  to  comprehend  them, 
rejects  truths  of  wiiich  he  yet  has  greater  evidence,  though  not 
direct  evidence,  of  their  being  truths,  than  he  has  of  the  con- 
trary. Now,  ^if  we  have  had  earthly  fathers,  and  have  given 
them  reverence,'  after  this  fashion,  and  when  we  have  become 
men  have  applauded  our  submission  as  appropriate  to  our  con- 
dition of  dependence,  '  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  subject  to 
the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  live  V  If,  then,  the  present  be  a 
scene  of  moral  education  and  discipline,  it  seems  fit  m  itself 
that  the  evidence  of  the  truths  we  believe  should  be  checkered 
with  difliculties  and  liable  to  objections,  not  strong  enough  to 
force  assent,  nor  so  obsciu'e  as  to  elude  sincere  investigation. 

'  God,  according  to  the  memorable  aphorism  of  Pascal  already 
cited,  has  afforded  suflacient  light  to  those  whose  object  is  to 
see,  and  left  sufficient  obscurity  to  perplex  those  who  have  no 
such  wish.  All  that  seems  necessary  or  reasonable  to  expect  is, 
that  as  we  are  certainly  not  called  upon  to  believe  anything 
withotit  reason,  nor  without  a  preponderance  of  reason,  so  the 
evidence  shall  be  such  as  our  faculties  are  capable  of  dealing 
with;  and  that  the  objections  shall  be  only  such  as  equally 
baffle  us  upon  any  other  hypothesis,  or  are  insoluble  only  because 
they  transcend  altogether  the  limits  of  the  human  understand- 
ing :  which  last  circumstance  can  be  no  vahd  reason,  apart  from 
other  groimds,  either  for  accepting  or  rejecting  a  given  dogma. 

'  Now,  we  contend,  that  it  is  in  this  equitable  way  that  God 
has  dealt  with  us  as  moral  agents,  in  relation  to  all  the  great 
truths  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  religion  and  morals;  and,  we 
may  add,  in  relation  to  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  The 
evidence  is  all  of  such  a  nature  as  we  are  accustomed  every 
day  to  deal  with  and  to  act  upon ;  while  the  objections  are 
either  such  as  reappear  in  every  other  theory,  or  turn  on 
difficulties  absolutely  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hiunan  faculties. 
(Pages  217-218.) 

'It  is  much  the  same  with  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
Whether  a  certain  amount  and  complexity  of  testimony  are 
likely  to  be  false;  whether  it  is  likely  that  not  one,  but  a 
number  of  men,  would  endure  ignominy,  persecution,  and  the 
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last  extremities  of  torture,  in  sup)>ort  of  an  unprofita])le  lie  ; 
whether  sueh  an  original  fietion  as  Christiauitv— if  it  be  fiction- 
is  likely  to  have  been  the  production  of  Galilean  peasants;  wliether 
anything  so  sublime  was  to  be  expected  from  fools,  or  anything 
so  holy  from  knaves  ;  wlietlier  illiterate  fraud  was  likely'  to  be 
equal  to  snch  a  wonderful  fabrication  ;  whether  infinite  artifice 
may  be  expected  from  ignorance,  or  a  i)erfectly  natural  and  sue- 
cessful  assumi)tion  of  truth  from  imposture  :— these,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  the  like  questions,  are  precisely  of  the  same  nature, 
however  they  may  be  decided,  with  those  with  which  the  his- 
torian and  the  advocate,  judges  and  courts  of  law,  are  every  day 
required  to  deal.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  miracles  have 
ever  been,  or  are  ever  likely  to  be,  admitted  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  universe,  is  a  question  on  which  it  would  demand  a 
far  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  that  administration  than 
we  can  possibly  possess,  to  justify  an  a  jmoH  decision.  That 
they  are  possible,  is  all  that  is  required ;  and  that,  no  consistent 
theist  can  deny.  Other  difficulties  of  Christianity,  as  Bishop 
Butler  has  so  clearly  shown,  baffle  us  on  every  other  hypothesis  ; 
they  meet  us  as  much  in  the  '  constitution  of  nature,'  as  in  the 
pages  of  revelation ;  and  cannot  consistently  be  pleaded  against 
Christianity  without  being  equally  fatal  to  theism. 

*  There  are  two  things,  we  will  venture  to  say,  at  which  the 
philosophers  of  some  future  age  will  stand  equally  astonished  : 
the  one  is,  that  any  man  should  have  been  called  upon  to  believe 
any  mystery,  whether  of  philosophy  or  religion,  without  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  of  a  nature  which  he  can  grasp,  or  on 
the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  a  fallible  creature  hke  himself;  the  other, 
that  where  there  is  such  evidence,  man  should  reject  a  mystery] 
merely  because  it  is  one. 

'This  last,  perhaps,  will  be  regarded  as  the  more  astonishing 
of  the  two.  That  :\ran— who  lives  in  a  dwelling  of  clay,  and 
looks  out  upon  the  illimitable  universe  through  such  tiny  windows 
—who  stands,  as  Pascal  sublimely  says,  between  '  two  infinitudes' 
—who  is  absolutely  surrounded  by  mysteries,  which  he  over- 
looks, only  because  he  is  so  familiar  with  them,— should  doubt 
a  i)roposition  (otherwise  well  sustained)  from  its  intrinsic  dilfi- 
culty,  docs  not  seem  ver\'  reasonable.  But  when  we  further 
reflect  that  that  very  mind  which  erects  itself  into  a  standard 
of  all  tilings,  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  ignorant  of  that  which 
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it  ought  to  know  best— itself,  and  finds  there  the  most  inscrutable 
of  all  mysteries,— when  we  reflect  that  when  asked  to  declare 
what  itself  is,  it  is  obliged  to  confess  that  it  knows  nothing  about 
the  matter— nothing  either  of  its  own  essence  or  its  mode  of 
operation, — that  it  is  sometimes  inclined  to  think  itself  material, 
and  sometimes  immaterial— that  it  cannot  quite  come  to  a  con- 
clusion whether  the  body  really  exists,  or  is  a  phantom,  or  in 
what  way  (if  the  body  really  exists)  the  intimate  union  between 
the  two  is  maintained,— when  we  see  it  perplexed  beyond  expres- 
sion, even  to  conceive  how  these  phenomena  can  be  reconciled 
—proclaiming  it  to  be  an  almost  equal  contradiction  to  suppose 
that  matter  can  think,  or  the  soul  be  material,  or  a  connec- 
tion maintained  between  two  totaUy  different  substances,  and 
yet  admitting  that  one  of  these  must  be  true,  though  it  cannot 
satisfactorily  determine  which,— when  we  reflect  on  all  this, 
surely  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  spectacle  of  so  ignorant  a 
Being  refusing  to  believe  a  proposition,  merely  because  it  is 
above  its  comprehension,  is,  of  all  paradoxes,  the  most  paradoxi- 
cal, and  of  all  absm'dities,  the  most  ludicrous.'  (Pages  219,  220.) 

'There  is  nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  much,  more  than  to  know 
little ;  and,  therefore,  men  should  remedy  susjncion  by  pro- 
curing to  know  more' 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  suspicions  that  have  reference  to 
things  as  of  persons.  I  extract  a  passage  bearing  upon  this 
point,  from  the  Cautions  for  the  Times  .— 

'  INIultitudes  are  haunted  by  the  spectres,  as  it  were,  of  vague 
surmises  and  indefinite  suspicions,  which  continue  thus  to  haunt 
them,  just  because  they  are  vague  and  indefinite,— because  the 
mind'  has  never  ventra-ed  to  look  them  boldly  in  the  face,  and 
put  them  into  a  shape  in  which  reason  can  examine  them. 

'  Now,  would  it  not  be  an  act  of  great  charity  tow  ards  such 
persons  to  persuade  them  to  cast  away  their  unreasonable 
timidity,  and  scrutinize  such  objections,  instead  of  trying  to 
banish  them  by  force  ?  For  though,  no  doubt,  some  difficulties 
and  objections  will  always  remain  that  cannot  be  directly  cleared 
•up  or  answered,  yet  the  vastly  greatest  number  of  seeming 
objections  and  difficulties  can  be  satisfactorily  removed  by  care- 
ful examination  and  increased  knowledge ;  and  the  experience 
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of  this  will  lead  us  to  be  confident  that,  if  we  could  propor- 
tionately eular-e  oiu-  faculties  and  acquirements  (which  is  what 
M-e  may  hope  for  in  a  better  world),  the  rest  would  vanish  also. 
And,  HI  the  meanwhile,  it  is  of  gi-eat  importance  to  know  exactly 
what  they  are,  lest  our  fancies  should  unduly  magnify  theiV 
number  and  weight ;  and  also  in  order  to  make  us  see  that  they 
are  as  nothino;  in  comparison  of  the  still  greater  dilHculties  on 
the  opposite  side,— namely,  the  objections  which  we  should  have 
to  encounter,  if  we  rejected  Christianity. 

'  AVell,  but,'  it  is  said,  '  though  that  course  mav  be  the  best 
for  well-read  and  skilful  Divines,  it  is  better  not  to' notice  objec- 
tions generally,  for  fear  of  alarming  and  unsettling  the  minds 
of  plain  unlearned  people,  who  had  probably  never  heard  of 
anything  of  the  kind.  Let  them  continue  to*  read  their  Bible 
without  being  disturbed  In-  any  douln.s  or  suspicions  that  might 
make  them  uneasy.' 

'  Now,  if  in  some  sea-chart  for  the  use  of  mariners,  the  various 
rocks  and  shoals  which  a  vessel  has  to  pass  in  a  certain  voyage, 
were  to  be  wholly  omitted,  and  no  notice  taken  of  them,  no  doubt 
many  persons  might  happen  to  make  the  voyage  safely,  and  with 
a  comfortable  feeling  of  security,  from  not  knowing  at  all  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  dangers.  But  suppose  some  one  did  strike 
on  one  of  these  rocks,  from  not  knowing— though  the  makers  of 
the  chart  did— of  its  existence,  and  consequently  perished  in  a 
sliipwreck  which  he  might  have  been  taught  to  avoid,— on  whose 
head  would  his  blood  lie  ? 

'  And  again,  if  several  voyagers  came  to  suspect,  from  vague 
rumours,  that  rocks  and  shoals  (perhaps  more  formidable  than 
the  real  ones)  did  lie  in  their  course,  without  any  correct  know- 
ledge where  they  lay,  or  how  to  keep  clear  of  them,  then,  so  far 
from  enjoying  freedom  from  apprehension,  they  would  be  exposed 
to  increased  alarm— and  nuich  of  it  needless  alarm,— without 
being,  after  all,  preserved  from  danger. 

'  And  so  it  is  in  the  present  case.  Vague  hints  that  learned 
men  have  objected  to  such  and  such  things,  and  have  questioned 
this  or  that,  often  act  like  an  inward  slow-corroding  canker  in 
the  minds  of  some  who  have  never  read  or  heard  anything'  dis- 
tinct on  the  subject ;  and  who,  for  that  verj-  reason,'  are  apt  to 
imagine  these  objections,  &c.,  to  be  much  more  formidable  than 
they  really  are.      For  there  arc  people  of  pencrse  mind,  who. 
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really  possessing  both  learning  and  ingenuity,  will  employ  tliese 
to  dress  up  in  a  plausiljle  form  something  which  is,  in  truth, 
perfectly  silly:  and  the  degree  to  which  this  is  sometimes  done, 
is  what  no  one  can  easily  conceive  without  actual  experience 
and  examination. 

'  It  is,  therefore,  often  useful,  in  dealing  even  with  the  un- 
learned, to  take  notice  of  groundless  and  fanciful  theories  and 
interpretations,  contained  in  hooks  which  probably  most  of  them 
will  never  see,  and  which  some  of  them  perhaps  will  never  even 
hear  of;  because  many  persons  are  a  good  deal  influenced  by 
reports,  and  obscure  rumours,  of  the  opinions  of  some  supposed 
learned  man,  without  knowing  distinctly  what  they  are;  and 
are  likely  to  be  made  uneasy  and  distrustful  by  being  assured 
tliat  this  or  that  has  been  disputed,  and  so  and  so  maintained, 
by  some  person  of  superior  knowledge  and  talents,  who  has  pro- 
ceeded on  '  rational^  grounds ;  when,  perhaps,  they  themselves 
are  qualified  by  their  own  plain  sense  to  perceive  how  ir-rational 
these  fanciful  notions  are,  and  to  form  a  right  judgment  on  the 
matters  in  question. 

'  Suppose  you  were  startled  in  a  dark  night  by  something  that 
looked  like  a  spectre  in  a  winding-sheet, — would  not  he  who 
should  bring  a  lantern,  and  show  you  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
white  cloth  hanging  on  a  bush,  give  you  far  better  encourage- 
ment than  he  who  merely  exhorted  you  to  'look  another  way, 
keep  up  your  heart,  whistle,  and  pass  on  ?' ' 


ESSAY  XXXI I.     OF  DISCOriJSE. 

COME  in  their  (Uscoursc  desire  rather  comiueiuUitiou  of  wit, 
^  in  beiu{,r  able  to  hold  all  arguments,  than  of  juilgmcnt,  iii 
discerning  what  is  true ;  as  if  it  were  a  jjraise  to  know  what 
might  be  said,  and  not  what  should  be  thought.  Some  have 
certain  commonplaecs  and  themes,  wherein  they  arc  good,  and 
want  variety;  which  kind  of  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tedious, 
and,  Avheu  it  is  once  perceived,  ridiculous.  The  honourablest 
part  of  the  talk  is  to  give  the  occasion  ;  and  again  to  moderate 
and  pass  to  somewhat  else,  for  then  a  man  leads  the  dance. 
It  is  good  in  diseoui-sc,  and  si)cech  of  conversation,  to  vary  and 
iutermingle  speech  of  the  present  occasion  with  arguments, 
tales  with  reasons,  asking  of  questions  with  telling  of  opinions, 
and  jest  with  earnest ;  for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and  as  we 
say  now,  to  jade'  anything  too  far.  As  for  jest,  there  be  certain 
things  which  ought  to  be  privileged  from  it— namely,  religion, 
matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any  man's  present  business  of 
importance,  and  any  case  that  deserveth  pity;  yet  there  be 
some  that  think  their  wits  have  been  asleep,  except  they  dart 
out  somewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick— tiiat  is  a  vein 
which  would  be  bridled  : — 

'  Parco  pucr  stiiuulis,  et  fortius  utcre  loris.'^ 
And,  generally,  men  ought  to  find  the  diffcrenee  between  salt- 
ness  and  bitterness.  Certainly,  he  that  hath  a  satirical  vein, 
as  he  makcth  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid 
of  others'  memory.  He  that  qucstioneth  mueli  shall  learn 
much,  and  content  much,  but  especially  if  lie  api)ly  his  (piestions 
to  the  skill  of  the  persons  whom  he  askctli,  for  he  shall  give 
them  occasion  to  please  themselves  in  sjicaking,  and  himself 
shall  continually  gather  knowledge  ;  but  let  his  questions  not 
be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit  for  a  poser  ;^  and  let  him  be  sure 

'  Jado.      To  oter-ride  or  drice. 

•  I  do  not  now  fool  myself  to  let  ima;?ination  jV;<//.  me.' — Shake»pere. 
•  '  ]i>y\,  spare  the  spur,  nn.l  more  tijrlitly  hold  the  reins.'— Ovid,  Met.  ii    127 
VTV,.'^-^"'"  ""■'■•     <••'••"""   /^«"-.    to  interrop^.te  clo«.lv.)     '  Sho  poised   h\m. 

and  sifted  Inm  to  try  whether  ho  were  the  very  Duke  of  York  or  not.*— Uncou's 

Ileiiry    J  II. 
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to  leave  other  men  their  turns  to  speak — nay,  if  there  be  any 
that  would  reign  and  take  up  all  the  time^  let  him  find  means 
to  take  them  oif,  and  bring  others  on,  as  musicians  use  to  do 
with  those  that  dance  too  long  galliards.'  If  you  dissemble 
sometimes  your  knowledge  of  that'  you  are  thought  to  know, 
you  shall  be  thought,  another  time,  to  know  that  you  know  not. 
Speech  of  a  man's  self  ought  to  be  seldom,  and  well  chosen. 
I  knew  one  was  Avont  to  say  in  scorn,  '  He  must  needs  be  a 
wise  man,  he  speaks  so  much  of  himself,' — and  there  is  but  one 
case  wherein  a  man  may  commend  himself  with  a  good  grace, 
and  that  is  in  commending  virtue  in  another,  especially  if  it  be 
such  a  virtue  whereunto  himself  pretendeth.^  Speech  of  touch* 
towards  others  should  be  sparingly  used ;  for  discourse  ought 
to  be  as  a  field,  without  coming  home  to  any  man.  I  knew 
two  noblemen,  of  the  west  part  of  England,  whereof  the  one 
was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer  in  his  house ;  the 
other  would  ask  of  those  that  had  been  at  the  other's  table, 
'  Tell  truly,  was  there  never  a  flout"  or  dry  blow  given  ?'  To 
which  the  guest  would  answer, '  Such  and  such  a  thing  passed.' 
The  lord  would  say,  '  I  thought  he  would  mar  a  good  dinner.' 
Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than  eloquence;  and  to  speak 
agreeably  to  him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to  speak 
in  good  words  or  in  good  order.  A  good  continued  speech, 
without  a  good  speech  of  interlocution,  shows  slowness  ;  and  a 
good  reply,  or  second  speech,  without  a  good  settled  speech, 
showeth  shalloAvness  and  weakness.  As  we  see  in  beasts,  that 
those  that  arc  weakest  in  the  course,  are  yet  nimblest  in  the 


'  Galliiird.     A  sprigMly  dance. 

'  Gay  ffalliards  here  my  love  shall  dance. 

Whilst  I  my  foes  goe  fighte.' — Fair  Rosamond. ' 
'  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  Knight  ? ' — SJiakespere. 
2  That.      Wliat ;  that  whicJi.     See  page  65. 

^  Pretend  to.  Lay  claim  to.  '  Those  countries  that  2^r€t.eiHl  to  freedom,'— 
Swift. 

*  Touch.  Particular  application.  '  Dr.  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them, 
touched  tlicm  for  their  being  so  near  that  they  went  near  to  touch  him  for  his 
life/ — Ilai/icard. 

*  Flout.     Jeer  ;  taunt  ;  gibe. 

'These  doors  arc  barred  against  a  bitter ^o«/; 

Snarl  if  you  please ;  but  you  shall  snarl  without.' — Dryden. 
'Pull  of  comparisons  and  wounding ^om<*,' — Shakespere. 
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turn  ;  as  it   is  betwixt  the  greyhouml  ami  the  hare.  To  use  too 

many  eireunistauces' ere-  one  couie  to  the  nuitter,  is  \\earisonie; 
to  use  none  at  all,  is  blunt. 


ANNOTATIOXS. 

Among  the  many  just  and  admirable  remarks  in  this  essay 
on  '  Diseourse/  Baeon  does  not  notiee  the  distinetion — whieh  is 
an  important  one — between  those  who  s[)eak  because  they  wish 
to  say  soauth'nu/,  and  those  who  speak  l>eeause  tliey  have  some- 
thing to  say  :  that  is,  between  those  w  ho  are  aiming  at  displaying 
their  ovni  knowledge  or  ability,  and  those  who  speak  from  ful- 
ness of  matter,  and  are  thinking  only  of  the  matter,  and  not  of 
themselves  and  the  opinion  that  will  be  formed  of  them.  This 
latter.  Bishop  Butler  calls  (in  reference  to  w  ritings)  '  a  man's 
Avriting  with  simplicity,  and  in  earnest.'  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  much  more  agreeable  is  even  inferior  conversation  of  this 
latter  description,  and  how  it  is  preferred  by  many, — they  know- 
not  why — w  ho  are  not  accustomed  to  analyse  their  own  feelings, 
or  to  inquire  why  they  like  or  dislike. 

Something  nearly  coinciding  w  ith  the  above  distinction,  is  that 
which  some  draw  between  an  'unconscious'  ami  a  'conscious' 
manner ;  only  that  the  latter  extends  to  persons  who  are  not 
courting  applause,  but  anxiously  guarding  against  censure.  By 
a  '  conscious"'  maimer  is  meant,  in  short,  a  continual  thought 
about  oneself,  and  about  what  the  company  will  think  of  us. 
The  continual  etibrt  and  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker,  either  to  obtain  ai)probation,  or  at  least  to  avoid  dis- 
approbation, always  communicates  itself  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
the  hearers. 

Some  draw  a  distinction,  again,  akin  to  the  alxjve,  between 
the  desire  to  please,  and  the  desire  to  yive  pleasure ;  meaning  by 
the  former  an  anxiety  to  obtain  for  yourself  the  good  opinion 


'Circumstances,     yon-euential  particular* ;  adjunct*. 

'  Tills  peroration,  with  such  circumstance.' — Shake»pere. 
*  Ere.     Before.     '  The  noblemiin  KiiJ  unto   hiin,  Sir,  ojmc  down  ere  my  child 
die.* — John  iv.  49. 
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of  those  you  converse  with,  and  by  the  other,  the  wish  to  gratify 
them. 

Aristotle,  again,  draws  the  distinction  between  the  Eiron  and 
the  Bomolochus, — that  the  former  seems  to  throw  out  his  wit 
for  his  own  amusement,  and  the  other  for  that  of  the  company. 
It  is  this  latter,  however,  that  is  really  the  '  conscious'  speaker ; 
because  he  is  evidently  seeking  to  obtain  credit  as  a  wit  by  his 
diversion  of  the  company.  The  word  seems  nearly  to  answer 
to  what  we  call  a  '  ivag.'  The  other  is  letting  out  his  good 
things  merely  from  his  own  fulness. 

When  that  which  has  been  called  '  consciousness'  is  combined 
with  great  timidity,  it  constitutes  what  we  call  'shyness;'  a 
thing  disagreeable  to  others,  and  a  most  intense  torture  to  the 
subject  of  it. 

There  are  many  (otherwise)  sensible  people  who  seek  to  cure 
a  young  person  of  that  very  common  complaint,  by  exhorting 
him  not  to  be  shy, — telling  him  what  an  awkward  appearance 
it  has,— and  that  it  prevents  his  doing  himself  justice,  &c. 
All  which  is  manifestly  pouring  oil  on  the  fire  to  quench  it. 
For,  the  very  cause  of  shyness  is  an  over-anxiety  as  to  what 
people  are  thinking  of  you ;  a  morbid  attention  to  your  own 
appearance.  The  course,  therefore,  that  ought  to  be  pursued 
is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  sufierer  should  be  exhorted  to 
think  as  little  as  possible  about  himself,  and  the  opinion  formed 
of  him,— to  be  assured  that  most  of  the  company  do  not 
trouble  their  heads  about  him,— and  to  harden  him  against  any 
impertinent  criticisms  that  be  supposed  to  be  going  on, — taking 
care  only  to  do  what  is  right,  leaving  others  to  think  and  say 
what  they  will. 

And  the  more  intensely  occupied  any  one  is  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  what  he  is  saying— the  business  itself  that  he  is 
engaged  in, — the  less  will  his  thoughts  be  turned  on  himself, 
and  what  others  think  of  him. 

A.  was,  as  a  youth,  most  distressingly  bashful.  When  he  was 
in  Orders,  he  was  staying  at  a  friend's  house,  where  there  was 
also  another  clergyman,  who  was  to  preach,  and  who  remarked 
to  him  how  nervous  he  always  felt  in  preaching  in  a  strange 
church, — asking  whether'  the  other  did  not  feel  the  same.  Per- 
haps he  expected  to  be  complimented  on  his  modesty  ;  but  A. 
replied,  *1  never  allow  myself   to  feel   nervoiis  in  preaching; 
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I  dare  not  be  thinking  of  ini/sc/f,  and  of  tlie  opinion  fonncil  of 
ine,  when  I  have  sueh  a  momentous  Mork  in  hand,  as  my 
Master's  eause,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.*  The  other,  a 
little  taken  by  surprise,  admitted  that  this  was  what  a  ehristian 
minister  ought  to  be  oceupied  with  ;  *  but,'  said  he,  '  he  may  be 
alloy,  ed,  surely,  to  feel  doubts  as  to  his  own  qualirtcation  for  so 
high  and  important  an  ofKcc/  '  True,'  replied  A.,  *  but  the 
proper  time  for  sueh  doubts  is  before  he  takes  Orders  ;  after 
that,  he  should  be  thinking  only  of  the  work  itself,  and  of 
striving  to  become  more  and  more  qualified  for  it.' 

As  for  the  greater  degree  of  nervousness  [bashfidncss]  felt 
in  addressing  a  large  assembly  than  a  few,  I  beg  leave  to 
extraet  a  passage  trora  my  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  in  whieh  I 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  remarkable  plienomenon, — 
for  surely  it  must  be  considered  as  sueh, — that  a  person  who  is 
able  with  facility  to  express  his  sentiments  in  private  to  a  friend, 
in  sueh  language,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  be  perfectly 
suitable  to  a  certain  audience,  yet  finds  it  extremely  ditfieult  to 
address  to  that  audience  the  very  same  words,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  is,  in  many  instances,  either  completely  struck  dumb, 
or  greatly  embarrassed  when  he  attempts  it.  *  ^Most  persons  are 
so  familiar  with  the  fact,  as  hardly  to  have  ever  considered  that 
it  requires  explanation  :  but  attentive  consideration  shows  it  to 
be  a  very  curious,  as  well  as  important  one ;  and  of  which  no 
explanation,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  attempted.  It  cannot 
be  from  any  superior  deference  which  the  speaker  thinks  it 
right  to  feel  for  the  judgment  of  the  hearers;  for  it  will  often 
happen  that  the  single  friend,  to  whom  he  is  able  to  speak 
fluently,  shall  be  one  whose  good  opinion  he  more  values,  and 
whose  wisdom  he  is  more  disposed  to  look  up  to,  than  that  of 
all  the  others  together.  The  speaker  may  even  feel  tliat  he 
himself  has  a  decided  and  acknowledged  superiority  over  every 
one  of  the  audience;  and  that  he  should  not  be  the  least 
abashed  in  addressing  any  two  or  three  of  them,  .^^eparatcly ; 
yet,  still,  all  of  them,  collectively,  will  often  inspire  him  with  a 
kind  of  dread. 

'Closely  allied  in  its  causes  with  the  phenomenon  I  am  con- 
sidering, is  that  other  curious  fact,  that  the  very  same  senti- 
ments, expressed  in  the  same  manner,  will  often  have  a  far 
more  powerful  ctlect  on  a  large  audience  than  they  would  have 
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on  any  one  or  two  of  these  very  persons,  separately.  This  is 
in  a  great  degree  true  of  all  meli,  wliieh  was  said  of  the 
Athenians,  that  they  were  like  sheep,  of  which  a  flock  is  more 
easily  driven  than  a  single  one. 

'  Another  remarkable  circumstance,  connected  with  the  fore- 
going, is  the  diflerence  in  respect  of  the  style  which  is  suitable, 
respectively,  in  addressing  a  multitude,  and  two  or  three  even 
of  the  same  persons.  A  much  bolder,  as  well  as  less  accurate, 
kind  of  language  is  both  allowable  and  advisable,  in  speaking 
to  a  considerable  number ;  as  Aristotle  has  remarked,^  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Graphic  and  Agonistic  styles, — the  former,  suited  to 
the  closet,  the  latter,  to  public  speaking  before  a  large  as- 
sembly. And  he  ingeniously  compares  them  to  the  different 
styles  of  painting :  the  greater  the  crowd,  he  says,  the  more 
distant  is  the  view ;  so  that  in  scene-painting,  for  instance, 
coarser  and  bolder  touches  are  required,  and  the  nice  finish, 
which  would  delight  a  close  spectator,  would  be  lost.  He  does 
not,  however,  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question. 

'  The  solution  of  them  will  be  found  by  attention  to  a  very 
curious  and  complex  play  of  sympathies  which  takes  place  in  a 
large  assembly;  and  (within  certain  limits),  the  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers.  First,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  we  are 
disposed  to  sympathize  with  any  emotion  which  we  believe  to 
exist  in  the  mind  of  any  one  present ;  and  hence,  if  we  are  at 
the  same  time  otherwise  disposed  to  feel  that  emotion,  such 
disposition  is  in  consequence  heightened.  In  the  next  place, 
we  not  only  ourselves  feel  this  tendency,  but  we  are  sensible 
that  others  do  the  same;  and  thus,  we  sympathize  not  only 
with  the  other  emotions  of  the  rest,  but  also  with  their  sym- 
pathy towards  us.  Any  emotion,  accordingly,  which  we  feel,  is 
still  further  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  there  are  others 
present  who  not  only  feel  the  same,  but  feel  it  the  more  strongly 
in  consequence  of  their  sympathy  with  ourselves.  Lastly,  we 
are  sensible  that  those  around  us  sympathize  not  only  with 
ourselves,  but  Avith  each  other  also ;  and  as  we  enter  into  this 
heightened  feeling  of  theirs  likewise,  the  stimulus  to  our  own 
minds  is  thereby  still  further  increased. 

The  case  of  the  Ludicrous  aflbrds  the  most  obvious  iliustra- 


Hheioric,  Book  iii. 
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tion  of  these  principles,  from  the  eircumstance  that  tlie  effects 
produced  ai-e  so  open  and  palpable.  If  anything  of  this  nature 
occurs,  you  are  disposed,  by  the  character  of  the  thing  itself,  to 
laugh ;  but  much  more,  if  any  one  else  is  known  to  be  present 
whom  you  think  likely  to  be  diverted  with  it;  even  though  that 
other  shoiUd  not  know  of  your  presence;  but  much  more  still, 
if  he  does  know  it ;  because  you  are  then  aware  that  svmpathy 
with  your  emotion  heightens  his :  and  most  of  all  will*  the  dis- 
position to  laugh  be  increased,  if  many  are  present;  because  each 
IS  then  aware  that  they  all  sympathize  with  each  other,  as  well 
as  with  himself.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  exact 
correspondence  of  the  fact  with  the  above  explanation.  So 
important,  in  this  case,  is  the  operation  of  the  causes  here 
noticed,  that  hardly  any  one  ever  laughs  when  he  is  quite  alone; 
or  if  he  does,  he  will  find  on  consideration,  that  it  is  from  a 
conception  of  the  presence  of  some  companion  whom  he  thinks 
hkely  to  have  been  amused,  had  he  been  present,  and  to  whom 
he  thinks  of  describing,  or  repeating,  what  had  diverted  himself. 
Indeed,  in  other  cases,  as  well  as  the  one  just  instanced,  almost 
every  one  is  aware  of  the  infections  nature  of  any  emotion 
excited  in  a  large  assembly.  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
increase  of  sound  by  a  number  of  echoes,  or  of  light,  by  a 
number  of  miiTors;  or  to  the  blaze  of  a  heap  of  firebrands, 
each  of  which  would  speedily  have  gone  out  if  kindled  sepa- 
rately,  but  which,  then  thrown  together,  help  to  kindle  each 
other. 

'  The  application  of  what  has  been  said  to  the  case  before  us 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  addressing  a  large  assembly',  you 
know  that  each  of  them  sympatliizcs  both  with  your  own  anxiety 
to  acquit  yourself  well,  and  also  with  the  same  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  the  rest.  You  know  also,  that  every  slip  you  may  be 
guilty  of,  that  may  tend  to  excite  ridicule,  pity,  disgust,  &c., 
makes  the  stronger  impression  on  each  of  the  hearer^,  from  their 
mutual  sympathy,  and  their  consciousness  of  it.  This  augments 
your  anxiety.  Next,  you  know  that  each  hearer,  putting  himself 
mentally  in  the   speaker's   place,'   sympathizes  with   this   aug- 


'  Hence  it  k  that  shif  persons  are,  as  is  matter  of  common  remark,  the  more 
distressed  by  tliia  infirmity  when  in  company  with  those  who  are  subject  to  the 
same. 
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mented  anxiety :  wliicli  is  by  this  tliouglit  increased  still  further. 
And  if  you  become  at  all  embarrassed^  the  knowledge  that  there 
are  so  many  to  sympathize^  not  only  with  that  embarrassment, 
but  also  with  each  other's  feelings  on  the  perception  of  it, 
heightens  your  confusion  to  the  utmost. 

'  The  same  causes  will  account  for  a  skilful  orator's  being 
able  to  rouse  so  much  more  easily,  and  more  powerfully,  the 
passions  of  a  multitude :  they  inflame  each  other  by  mutual 
sympathy  and  mutual  consciousness  of  it.  And  hence  it  is 
that  a  bolder  kind  of  language  is  suitable  to  such  an  audience ; 
a  passage  which,  in  the  closet,  might,  just  at  the  first  glance, 
tend  to  excite  awe,  compassion,  indignation,  or  any  other  such 
emotion,  but  which  would  on  a  moment's  cool  reflection^  appear 
extravagant,  may  be  very  suitable  for  the  Agonistic  style; 
because,  before  that  moment's  reflection  could  take  place  in  each 
hearer's  mind,  he  would  be  aware  that  every  one  around  him 
sympathized  in  that  first  emotion,  which  would  thus  become  so 
much  heightened  as  to  preclude,  in  a  great  degree,  the  ingress 
of  any  counteracting  sentiment. 

'  If  one  could  sui^jjose  such  a  case  as  that  of  a  speaker 
(himself  aware  of  the  circumstance),  addressing  a  multitude, 
each  of  whom  believed  himself  to  be  the  sole  hearer,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  little  or  no  embarrassment  would  be  felt,  and  a 
much  more  sober,  calm,  and  finished  style  of  language  would 
be  adopted.' 

There  are  two  kinds  of  orators,  the  distinction  between  whom 
might  be  thus  illustrated.  When  the  moon  shines  brightly 
we  are  apt  to  say,  '  How  beautiful  is  this  moon-light!'  but  in 
the  day-time,  '  How  beautiful  are  the  trees,  the  fields,  the 
mountains  !' — and,  in  short,  all  the  objects  that  are  illuminated ; 
we  never  speak  of  the  sun  that  makes  them  so.  Just  in  the 
same  way,  the  really  greatest  orator  shines  like  the  sun,  making 
you  think  much  of  the  things  he  is  speaking  of;  the  second- 
best  shines  like  the  moon,  making  you  think  much  of  him  and 
his  eloquence. 
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'  To  use  too   man;/  circumstances,  ere  you  come  to  the  matter,  is 
wearisome.' 

Bacon  nujj;ht  have  noticed  some  who  never  'come  to  the 
mattci'.'  How  many  a  meandering  discourse  one  licurs,  in 
which  the  speaker  aims  at  nothing,  and — hits  it. 

'If  you  dissemble  sometimes  your  knowleih/e  of  that  yon  are 
thouyht  to  know,  you  shall  he  thouijht,  another  time,  to  know 
thai  you  know  not.' 

This  snggcstion  might  liave  come  in  among  the  tricks  enu- 
merated in  the  essay  on  '  Cunning.' 


ESSAY  XXXIII.     OF  PLANTATIONS.^ 

PLANTATIONS  are  amongst  ancient,  primitive,  and  heroical 
works.  When  the  world  was  young  it  begat  more  chil- 
dren, but  now  it  is  old,  it  begets  fewer ;  for  I  may  justly  account 
new  jilantations  to  be  the  children  of  former  kingdoms.  I  like  a 
plantation  in  a  pure  soil,  that  is,  where  people  are  not  dis- 
planted"  to  the  end  to  plant  in  others ;  for  else  it  is  rather  an 
extirpation  than  a  plantation.  Planting  of  countries  is  like 
planting  of  woods ;  for  you  must  make  account  to  lose  almost 
twenty  years'  profit,  and  expect  your  recompense  in  the  end; 
for  the  principal  thing  that  hath  been  the  destruction  of  most 
plantations,  hath  been  the  base  and  hasty  drawing  of  profit  in 
the  first  years.  It  is  true,  speedy  profit  is  not  to  be  neglected, 
as  far  as  it  may  stand^  with  the  good  of  the  plantation,  but  no 
farther. 

It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to  take  the  scum  of 
people  and  wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the  people  with 
whom  you  plant;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  spoileth  the  planta- 
tion; for  they  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work, 
but  be  lazy,  and  do  mischief,  and  spend  victuals,  and  be  quickly 
weary,  and  then  certify  over  to  their  country  to  the  discredit  of 
the  plantation.  The  people  wherewith  you  plant  ought  to  be 
gardeners,  ploughmen,  labourers,  smiths,  carpenters,  joiners, 
fishermen,  fowlers,  with  some  few  apothecaries,  surgeons,  cooks, 
and  bakers.  In  a  country  of  plantation,  first  look  about  what 
kind  of  victual  the  country  yields  of  itself  to  hand ;  as  ches- 
nuts,  walnuts,  pine-apples,  olives,  dates,  plums,  cherries,  wild 
honey,  and  the  like,  and  make  use  of  them.  Then  consider 
what  victual  or  esculent  things  there  are,  which  grow  speedily, 
and  within  the  year ;   as  parsneps,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  ra- 


'  Plantations.  Colonies.  '  Towns  here  are  few,  either  of  the  old  or  new 
jfj/aiii/diunn.' — Ueylin. 

Displant.  '  Those  French  pirates  that  displanted  us.' — Beamnont  and  Fletcher. 

•*  Stand.  To  be  consistent  loith.  '  His  faithful  people,  whatsoever  they  rightly 
ask,  they  shall  receive,  as  far  as  may  stand  with  the  glory  of  God  and  their  own 
everlasting  good.' — Hooker. 
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dish,  artichokes  of  Jerusalem,'  maize,  atul  the  like  :  for  wlu-at, 
barley,  and  oats,  they  ask  too  luueh  labour;  but  with  pejus  and 
beans  you  may  begin,  both  because  they  ask  less  lal)our,  and 
because  they  serve  for  meat  as  well  as  for  bread  ;  and  of  rice 
likewise  eometh  a  great  increase,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  meat. 
Above  all,  there  ought  to  be  brought  store  of  biscuit,  oatmeal, 
flour,  meal,-  and  the  like,  in  the  begiiuiing,  till  bread  may  be 
had.  For  beasts  or  birds,  take  chiefly  such  as  are  least  suljject 
to  diseases,  and  multiply  fastest :  as  swine,  goats,  cocks,  hens, 
turkeys,  geese,  house-doves,  and  the  like.  The  victual  in  plan- 
tations ought  to  be  expended  almost  as  in  a  besieged  town,  that 
is,  with  certain  allowance ;  and  let  the  main  part  of  the  ground 
employed  to^  gardens  or  corn  l)e  to*  a  common  stock,  and  to 
be  laid  in,  and  stored  up,  and  then  delivered  out  in  proportion ; 
besides  some  spots  of  ground  that  any  particular  person  will 
manure  for  his  own  private.^  Consider  likewise,  what  commo- 
dities the  soil  where  the  plantation  is  doth  natiu'ally  yield,  that 
they  may  some  wiiy  help  to  defray  the  charg(>  of  the  plantation  ; 
so  it  be  not,  as  was  said,  to  the  untimely  prejudice  of  the 
main  business,  as  it  hath  fared  with  tobacco  in  Virginia. 
Wood  commonly  aboundcth  but  too  much,  and  therefore  timber 
is  fit  to  be  one.  If  there  be  iron  ore,  and  streams  whereupon 
to  set  the  mills,  iron  is  a  brave*  commodity  where  wood 
al)oundeth.  Making  of  bay  salt,  if  the  climate  be  proper  for 
it,  would  be  put  in  experience  -^  growing  silk,  likewise,  if  any 
be,  is  a  likely  commodity;  pitch  and  tar,  where  store  of  firs 
and  pines  are,  will  not  fail ;   so  drugs  and  sweet  woods,  where 


'  Artichokes  of  .lenisalem,  A  well-known  cuUnart/  plant,  oripnnlly  'of  lira/il : 
the  name  Jerusalem  being  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  Girasole — that  i« 
Sun-flower,  or  Turn-sole. 

'  '  Flour'  is  still  used  in  Suffolk  to  signify,  exclusively,  that  which  is  tincly  sifted; 
and  '  meal'  that  whith  comes  from  tht-  mill. 

'  To.  In.  '  Still  a  greater  dilBculty  upon  translators  ri.'^es  from  the  poculiarities 
every  language  has  tu  itself.' — Feltun. 

*  To.  Fur.  See  i»age  228.  '  The  proper  business  of  the  understanding  is  not 
that  which  men  always  employ  it  to.' — Lorkf. 

^  Private.      Particular  use  or  hiiirftt ;  jirirate  ohjrct. 
'Nor  must  I  l>e  unmindful  of  my  private. 
For  which  I  have  called  my  brother  and  the  tribunes. 
My  kinsfolk,  and  my  clients,  to  be  near  me.' — Ben  Jonson. 

*  Ilrave.     Excellent ;  fine. 

'  A  brace  attendance.' — Shaketpere. 
'  Experience.     Experiment ;  trial.     '  As  curious  expe^riencea  did  affirm.' — Ratf. 
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they  are,  cannot  l)ut  yield  great  profit ;  soap  ashes  likewise,  and 
otlier  things  that  may  be  thonght  of;  but  moiP  not  too  much 
under  ground,  for  the  hope  of  mines  is  very  uncertain,  and 
useth  to  make  the  planters  lazy  in  other  things.  For  govern- 
ment, let  it  be  in  the  hands  of  one,  assisted  with  some  counsel, 
and  let  them  have  commission  to  exercise  martial  laws,  with 
some  limitation.  And,  above  all,  let  men  make  that  profit  of 
being  in  the  wilderness,  as-  they  have  God  always,  and  his 
service  before  their  eyes.  Let  not  the  government  of  the  planta- 
tion depend  upon  too  many  counsellors  and  undertakers^  in  the 
country  that  planteth,  but  upon  a  temperate  number;  and  let 
those  be  rather  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  than  merchants;  for 
they  look  ever  to  the  present  gain.  Let  there  be  freedoms  from 
custom,  till  the  plantation  be  of  strength,  and  not  only  freedom 
from  custom,  but  freedom  to  carry  their  commodities  where  they 
may  make  their  best  of  them,  except^  there  be  some  special 
cause  of  caution.  Cram  not  in  people,  by  sending  too  fast, 
company  after  company,  but  rather  hearken^  how  they  waste, 
and  send  supplies  proportion  ably ;  but  so  as  the  number  may 
live  well  in  the  plantation,  and  not  by  surcharge  be  in  penury. 
It  hath  been  a  great  endangering  to  the  health  of  some  planta- 
tions, that  they  have  built  along  the  sea  and  rivers,  in  marish® 
and  unwholesome  grounds;  therefore,  though  you  begin  there, 
to  avoid  carriage  and  other  like  discommodities,^  yet  build  still 
rather  upwards  from  the  stream  than  along  it.  It  concerneth 
likewise  the  health  of  the  plantation  that  they  have  good  store 


^  Moil.     To  toil ;  to  drudge. 

'  Now  he  must  moil  and  drudge  for  one  he  loathes.'— -Z>ryc?e«. 
-  As.     TJiat.     See  page  23. 
^  Undertakers.     Managers  of  affairs. 

'  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for  you.' — ShaJcesjpere. 
^(Novv  confined  to  the  managers  of  funerals.) 
■*  Except.      Unless.     See  page  262. 
*  Hearken.      Watch;  observe. 

'  They  do  me  too  much  injui-y 
That  ever  said  I  hearkened  for  your  HQvAh.'-^Shakespere. 
'  I  mount  the  terrass,  thence  the  town  survey. 
And  hearken  what  the  fruitful  sounds  convey.' — Dryden. 

"  Marish.  Marshy  ;  sioampy.  '  The  fen  and  quagmire,  so  marish  by  kind,  are 
to  be  drained.' — Tusser. 

'  Discommodities.  Inconveniences.  '  We  stand  balancing  the  discommodities  of 
two  corrupt  disciplines.' — Milton. 
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of  salt  with  them,  that  they  may  use  it  in  their  victuals  when 
it  shall  be  nccessar)'. 

If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  entertain  them 
•with  tritles  and  gingles,  but  use  them  justly  and  graciously,  with 
sutKcient  guai-d,  nevertheless;  and  do  not  win  tiieir  favour  by 
helping  them  to  invade  their  enemies,  but  for  their  defence,  it 
is  not  amiss;  and  send  oft'  of  them  over  to  the  country  that 
plants,  that  they  may  see  a  better  condition  than  their  own, 
and  commend  it  when  they  return. 

"When  the  plantation  grows  to  strength,  then  it  is  time  to 
plant  with  women  as  well  as  with  men,  that  the  plantation  may 
spread  into  generations^  and  not  be  ever  pieced  from  without. 
It  is  the  siufullest  thing  in  the  world  to  forsake  or  destitute'  a 
plantation  once  in  forwardness;  for,  besides  the  dishonour,  it 
is  the  guiltiness  of  blood  of  many  commiscrablc'  persons. 


AXXOTATTOXS. 

'//  is  a  shameful  and  iind/essed  thing  to  takf  the  scum  of  people, 
and  taickfd  condemned  men,  to  be  the  people  with  whom  you 
plant.' 

Yet  two-and-a-half  centuries  after  Bacon's  time,  the  English 
government,  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  en- 
lightened and  most  emphatically  experienced  philanthropist — 
Howard, — established  its  penal  colonies  in  Australia,  and  thus, 
in  the  language  of  Shakespere,  '  began  an  impudent  nation.' 

It  is  now  above  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  I  began  pointing 
out  to  the  pu])lic  the  manifold  mischiefs  of  sucli  a  system ;  and 
with  Bacon  and  Howard  on  my  side,  I  persevered  in  braving 
all  the  obloquy  and  ridicule  that  were  heaped  on  me.  But 
successive   ministries,    of    the   most   opposite    political    parties, 


•  Oft.      Often  (chiefly  used  in  poetry). 

'  Ofl  she  rejects,  but  never  once  oflends.' — Popf. 

'  Destitute.  To  leave  dettilule.  '  Suppose  (lod  thus  detiUute  us,  yet  over- 
anxiety,  or  solicitude,  or  u^ing  of  unlawful  mcaD.i,  can  never  be  able  to  secure  us.' 
—Hammond. 

'  Commistrable.  Worthy  of  compattion.  '  This  commUeralU  person,  Edward.' 
— Bacon's  Henri/  VII. 
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agreed  in  supporting  what  the  most  eminent  political  economist 
of  the  present  clay  had  described  as  '  a  system  begun  in  defiance 
of  all  reason^  and  persevered  in  in  defiance  of  all  experience/ 

'And  not  only  so,  but  it  spoileth  the  i')lantation' 

Bacon  has  not  pointed  out  one  particular  disadvantage  of 
this  mode  of  colonization.  The  emancipists,  as  they  are  called 
— those  who  have  come  out  as  convicts, — are  described,  and 
that  by  some  advocates  of  the  system,  as  for  the  most  part  idle, 
unthrifty  settlers ;  and  the  currency,  those  born  in  the  colony, 
are  represented  as  generally  preferring  a  seafaring  life ;  having 
the  odious  associations  of  crime  and  slavery  connected  with  agri- 
cidtural  pursuits, — a  feeling  perfectly  natural  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  very  last  one  we  would  wish  to  find  in  a 
colony.  One  of  the  results — not,  I  apprehend,  originally  con- 
templated when  penal  colonies  were  established  in  New  South 
Wales  by  the  English  government, — is  that  these  '  wicked  con- 
demned men  ^  have  planted  for  themselves  several  volunteer- 
colonies  ;  escaping  in  small  craft  either  to  the  South  Sea  Islands 
(in  many  of  which,  for  a  good  while  past,  each  native  chief  has 
for  a  prime-minister  some  choice  graduate  of  the  university  of 
Newgate),  or,  more  frequently,  to  some  part  of  the  coast  of 
New  Holland.  Thus  the  land  is  certainly  planted,  but  it  is 
planted  with  the  worst  of  weeds,  according  to  the  ingenious 
experiment  suggested,  in  the  Tempest,  for  Prospero's  island : — 

'  Gonzalo.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  islo,  my  lord  .... 
Antonio.  He'd  sow  it  with  nettle  seed.' 

This  was  one  of  the  arguments  put  forward  by  me,  in  the 
hope  of  awakening  the  public  mind  to  the  real  character  and 
extent  of  the  evil,  in  a  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Earl  Gvej,  from  which  I  give  some  extracts. 

'  The  defenders  of  the  system  generally  keep  out  of  sight  the 
inconsistency  of  professing  to  aim  at  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonics,  on  a  plan  which  sets  the  two 
in  direct  opposition ;  and  present,  separately  and  alternately, 
the  supposed  advantage  of  '  getting  rid '  (as  it  is  called)  of 
criminals,  and  that  of  encouraging  a  growing  colony,  so  as  to 
withdraw  the  attention  from  the  real  incompatibility  of  the 
two. 
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*  In  other  subjects,  as  well  as  in  this,  I  have  observed  that 
two  distiuct  objects  may,  by  being  dexterously  presented,  again 
and  again  in  quick  succession,  to  the  mind  of  a  cursory  reader, 
be  so  associated  together  in  his  thoughts,  as  to  be  conceived 
capable,  when  in  fact  they  are  not,  of  being  actually  combined 
in  practice.  The  fallacious  belief  thus  iiuluccd  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  optical  illusion  etteeted  by  that  ingenious 
aiul  philosophical  toy  called  the  '  thauraatropc ;'  in  which  two 
objects  painted  on  opposite  sides  of  a  card, — for  instance,  a  man, 
and  a  horse, — a  bird,  and  a  cage, — are  by  a  quick  rotatory 
motion,  made  to  impress  the  eye  in  combination,  so  as  to  form 
one  picture,  of  the  man  on  the  horse's  back, — the  bird  in  the 
cage,  &c.  As  soon  as  the  card  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  the 
figures,  of  com*se,  appear  as  they  really  are,  separate  and  on 
opposite  sides.  A  mental  illusion  closely  analogous  to  this  is 
produced,  when,  by  a  rapid  and  rcj)eated  transition  from  one 
subject  to  another,  alternately,  the  mind  is  deluded  into  an  idea 
of  the  actual  combination  of  things  that  are  really  incompatible. 
The  chief  part  of  the  defence  which  various  writers  have  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  system  of  penal  colonies  consists,  in  truth,  of  a 
sort  of  intellectual  thaumatrope.  The  prosperity  of  the  colony, 
and  the  repression  of  crime  are,  by  a  sort  of  rajjid  whirl,  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  as  combined  in  one  picture.  A  very 
moderate  degree  of  calm  and  fixed  attention  soon  shows  that 
the  two  objects  arc  painted  on  opposite  sides  of  the  card. 

'  In  aid  of  this  and  the  other  modes  of  defence  resorted  to,  a 
topic  is  introduced  from  time  to  time  in  various  forms,  which  is 
equally  calculated  to  meet  all  objections  whatever  on  all  subjects  : 
— that  no  human  system  can  be  expected  to  be  perfect ;  that 
some  partial  inconvenience  in  one  part  or  in  another  must  be 
looked  for ;  and  that  no  plan  can  be  so  well  devised  as  not  to 
require  vigilant  and  judicious  superintendence,  to  keep  it  in 
efiectual  o^x^ration,  and  to  guard  against  the  abuses  to  which  it 
is  hablc,  &c.  &c. 

*  All  this  is  very  true,  but  does  not  in  reality  at  all  meet  the 
present  objections.  Though  we  cannot  build  a  liouse  which 
shall  never  need  repair,  we  may  avoid  such  a  misconstruction 
as  shall  cause  it  to  fall  down  by  its  own  weight.  Though  it  be 
impossible  to  construct  a  time-piece  which  shall  need  no  wind- 
ing up,  and  which   shall   go  with  perfect   exactitude,  we   may 
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guard  against  the  error  of  making  tlie  wheels  necessarily  obstruct 
each  other's  motions.  And  though  a  plan  of  penal  legislation, 
which  shall  unite  all  conceivable  advantages  and  be  liable  to  no 
abuses,  be  unattainable,  it  is  at  least  something  gained  if  we  do 
but  keep  clear  of  a  system  which  by  its  very  constitution  shall 
have  a  constant  and  radically  inherent  tendency  to  defeat  our 
jwincipaJ  object. 

'  For  let  any  one  but  calmly  reflect  for  a  few  moments  ou 
the  position  of  a  governor  of  one  of  our  penal  colomes,  who  has 
the  problem  proposed  to  him  of  accomplishing  two  distinct  and 
in  reality  inconsistent  objects  :  to  legislate  and  govern  in  the 
best  manner  with  a  view  to-ist,  the  prosperity  of  the  colony, 
and  also  2ndly,  the  suitable  punishment  of  the  convicts.  It  is 
well  known  that  slave  labour  is  the  least  profitable;  and  can 
seldom  be  made  profitable  at  all,  but  by  the  most  careful, 
difficult,  troublesome,  and  odious  superintendence.  The  most 
obvious  way,  therefore,  of  making  the  laliour  of  the  convicts  as 
advantageous  as  possible  to  the  colony,  is  to  make  them  as 
unlike  slaves  as  possible,-to  place  them  under  such  regulations, 
and  with  such  masters,  as  to  ensure  their  obtammg  not  only 
ample  supplies  both  of  necessaries  and  comforts,  but  m  all  re- 
spects favourable  and  even  indulgent  treatment ;  in  short,  to  put 
them  as  much  as  possible  in  the  comfortable  situation  which  free 
labourers  enjoy,  where  labour  is  so  valuable,  as  from  the  abun- 
dance  of  land,  and  the  scarcity  of  hands,  it  must  be,  in  a  7ieio 

settlement.  i    r      i-i  t. 

'  And  the  masters  themselves  may  be  expected,  for  the  most 
part  to  perceive  that  their  own  interest  (which  is  the  only  con- 
sideration they  are  ea^pected  to  attend  to)  lies  in  the  same 
direction  Thev  will  derive  most  profit  from  their  servants,  by 
keeping  them  as  much  as  possible  in  a  cheerful  and  contented 
state  even  at  the  expense  of  connivance  at  many  vices,  and  of 
so  much  indulgence  as  it  would  not,  in  this  country,  be  worth 
any  master's  while  to  grant,  when  he  might  turn  away  an  in- 
diff-ercnt  servant  and  hire  another.  The  master  of  the  convict- 
servants  would  indeed  be  glad,  for  his  own  profit,  to  exact  from 
them  the  utmost  reasonable  amount  of  labour,  and  to  mamtam 
them  in  a  style  of  frugality  equal  to,  or  even  beyond  that  of  a 
labourer  in  England  :  but  he  will  be  sure  to  find  that  the  attempt 
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to  acconii)li>li  this  would  defeat  his  own  ohject ;  and  he  will  he 
satisfied  to  realize  sueh  profit  as  is  within  reach,  lie  will  find 
that  a  labourer  who  docs  much  less  work  than  would  be  reciuisitc, 
here,  to  earn  the  scantiest  subsistence,  and  who  yet  is  incom- 
parably better  fed  than  the  best  English  labourer,  docs  yet  (on 
account  of  the  great  value  of  labour)  bring  a  considerable  profit 
to  his  master  ;  though  to  employ  sueh  a  labourer  on  such  terms, 
would,  in  England,  be  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit.  It  answers  to 
him,  therefore,  to  acquiesce  in  anything  short  of  the  most  gross 
idleness  and  extravagance,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  slave  (for 
after  all  it  is  best  to  call  things  by  their  true  names)  in  tolcraljly 
good  humour,  rather  than  resort  to  the  troublesome  expedient 
of  coercion,  which  might  be  attended  with  risk  to  his  person  or 
property  from  an  ill-disposed  character,  and  at  any  rate  would 
be  likely  to  make  such  a  servant  sulky,  perverse,  and  wilfully 
neglectful.  'To  give  some  idea  of  the  serious  loss  of  time, 
as  well  as  of  the  great  trouble  caused  by  being  far  removed  from 
a  magistrate  alone,  I  need  only  state,  that  when  a  convict-servant 
misconducts  himself,  the  settler  must  cither  send  the  vagal)ond 
to  the  nearest  magistrate,  not  improbably  some  thirty  or  forty 
miles  distant,  or  he  must  overlook  the  ofi'encc." 

'  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  therefore,  what  indulgent  treat- 
ment most  of  the  convicts  are  likely  to  receive,  even  from  the 
more  respectable  class  of  settlers.  As  for  the  large  proportion, 
who  are  themselves  very  little  different  in  character,  tastes,  and 
habits,  from  their  convict-servants,  they  may  be  expected  usually 
to  live  (as  the  travellers  who  have  described  the  colony  assure 
us  they  do)  on  terms  of  almost  perfect  equality  with  them, 
associating  with  them  as  boon-companions.  But,  to  say  nothing 
of  these,  the  more  respccta])lc  settlers  will  ])e  led,  by  a  regard 
for  their  own  interest,  to  what  is  called  the  humane  treatment 
of  their  scnants;  that  is,  to  endeavour  to  place  all  those  in  their 
employ  who  arc  not  much  worse  than  such  as,  in  this  country, 
few  Mould  think  it  worth  while  to  employ  at  all,  in  a  better 
situation  than  the  most  industrious  labouri-rs  in  England. 

'  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  vciy  reverse  of  this  procedure  is 
suitable  for  a  house  of  correction, — a  place  of  punishment.  And 
it  is  no  less  evident   that   a  governor  must  Ix;  led  both  bv  his 
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feelings, — hy  his  regard  for  liis  own  ease, — and  by  his  wish  for 
popularity  with  all  descriptions  of  persons  around  him,  as  well 
as  by  his  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  the  eolony,  to  sacrifice  to 
that  object  the  primary  and  most  important  one, — of  making- 
transportation,  properly,  a  penalty.  We  can  seldom  expect  to 
find  a  governor  (much  less  a  succession  of  governors)  willing, 
when  a  choice  is  proposed  of  two  objects  at  variance  with  each 
other,  to  prefer  the  situation  of  keeper  of  a  house  of  correction 
to  that  of  a  governor  of  a  flourishing  colony.  The  utmost  we 
can  expect  is  to  find  now  and  then  one,  crippling  the  measures 
of  his  predecessors  and  of  his  successors,  by  such  efforts  to  secure 
both  objects  as  will  be  most  likely  to  defeat  both.  But  the 
individual  settlers,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  chief  part  of  the 
detail  of  the  system,  are  not  (like  the  governor)  even  called  on 
by  any  requisition  of  duty,  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  most 
important  part  of  that  system.  They  are  not  even  required  to 
think  of  anything  but  their  own  interest.  The  punishment  and 
the  reformation  of  convicts  are  only  incidental  results.  It  is 
trusted  that  the  settler's  regard  for  his  own  interest  will  make 
him  exact  hard  labour  and  good  conduct  from  the  servants 
assigned  to  him.  But  if  indulgence  is  (as  we  have  seen)  likely 
to  answer  his  purpose  better  than  rigid  discipline,  he  cannot  even 
be  upbraided  with  any  breach  of  duty  in  resorting  to  it. 

'  Of  the  many  extraordinary  features  in  this  most  marvellous 
specimen  of  legislation,  it  is  one  of  the  most  paradoxical,  that  it 
intrusts  a  most  important  public  service,  in  reference  to  the 
British  nation,  to  men  who  are  neither  selected  out  of  this 
nation  on  account  of  any  supposed  fitness  to  discharge  it,  nor 
even  taught  to  consider  that  they  have  any  j)ublic  duty  to  perform. 
Even  in  the  most  negligently-governed  communities,  the  keeper 
of  a  house  of  correction  is  always,  professedly  at  least,  selected 
with  some  view  to  his  integrity,  discretion,  firmness,  and  other 
qualifications ;  and  however  ill  the  selection  may  be  conducted, 
he  is  at  least  taught  to  consider  himself  intrusted,  for  the  public 
benefit,  with  an  office  which  it  is  his  duty  to  discharge  on  public 
grounds.  However  imperfectly  all  this  may  be  accomplished,  few 
persons  would  deny  that  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  at  least,  aimed 
at.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  land  of  ormthorhynchus 
paradoxus  and  of  other  paradoxes.  There,  each  settler  is,  as 
far  as  his  own  household  is  concerned,  the  keeper  of  a  house  of 
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correction.  To  him,  so  far,  is  intrusted  tlic  puui.sluiUMit  aiul  i\ui 
reformation  of  crimiuals.  But  he  is  not  even  calh'd  upon  to 
look  to  these  objects,  except  as  they  may  incidentally  further 
his  own  interest.  He  is  neither  expected  nor  exhorted  to 
regulate  his  treatment  of  convicts  with  a  view  to  the  diminution 
of  crime  in  the  British  Isles,  but  to  the  profits  of  his  farm  in 
Australia. 

*  It  is  true,  the  settler  may  sometimes  l)e,  like  other  nu-u, 
actuated  I)y  other  feelings  besides  a  regard  to  prolit :  Init  these 
feelings  are  not  likely  to  be  those  of  public  spirit.  \Vhen  the 
convict  does  sutirr  hard  usage,  it  is  not  mnch  to  be  expcctctl 
that  this  will  l)e  intiicted  with  a  view  to  strike  terror  into  offen- 
ders in  Great  Britain,  or  to  effect  any  other  salutary  end  of 
punishment.  His  treatment  is  likely  to  depend  not  so  much 
on  the  character  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned,  as 
on  the  character  of  his  master.  Accordingly,  Colonel  Arthur 
(p.  3),  in  enlarging  on  the  miseries  to  which  a  conWct  is  sub- 
jected, makes  prominent  mention  of  this,  that  '  he  is  conveyed 
to  a  distant  comitry,  in  the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  assigned 
to  an  unknown  master,  whose  disposition,  temper,  and  even 
caprice,  he  must  consult  at  every  turn,  and  submit  to  every 
moment.' 

'  Colonel  Arthur  (p.  1^)  falls  into  an  inaccuracy  of  language 
which  tends  to  keep  out  of  sight  a  most  important  practical 
distinction.  He  says :  '  With  regard  to  the  fact  that  convicts 
are  treated  as  slaves,  any  ditHculty  that  can  be  raised  upon  it 
must  hold  good  whenever  penitentiary  or  prison  discipline  is 
inflicted.'  If  by  a  '  slave'  be  meant  any  one  who  is  subjected  to 
the  control  of  another,  this  is  true.  But  the  word  is  not  in 
general  thus  api)lied.  It  is  not  usual  to  speak  of  children  as 
slaves  to  their  schoolmasters,  or  to  their  parents;  or  of  prisoners 

being  slaves  of  the  jailer ;  or  soldiers  of  their  ollicci-s. By 

slaves  we  generally  understand,  persons  whom  their  master 
compels  to  work /or  his  own  benefit.  And  in  this  sense  Colonel 
Arthur  himself  (p.  2)  applies  the  tenn  (I  think  very  properly) 
to  the  assigned  convict-servants. 

*  It  is  oljservcd  by  Homer,  in  the  person  of  one  of  his  cha- 
racters in  the  Odyssey,  that  '  a  man  loses  half  his  virtue  the 
day  that  he  becomes  a  slave;'  he  might  have  added  with  truth, 
that  he  is   likely  to  lose  more  than  half  when  he  becomes  a 
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PLANTATIONS  are  amongst  ancient,  primitive,  and  heroical 
works.  When  the  Avorld  was  young  it  begat  more  chil- 
dren, but  now  it  is  old,  it  begets  fewer ;  for  I  may  justly  account 
new  plantations  to  be  the  children  of  former  kingdoms.  I  like  a 
plantation  in  a  pure  soil,  that  is,  where  people  are  not  dis- 
planted^  to  the  end  to  plant  in  others ;  for  else  it  is  rather  an 
extirpation  than  a  plantation.  Planting  of  countries  is  like 
planting  of  woods;  for  you  must  make  account  to  lose  almost 
twenty  years'  profit,  and  expect  your  recompense  m  the  end; 
for  the  principal  thing  that  hath  been  the  destruction  of  mos. 
plantations,  hath  been  the  base  and  hasty  drawing  of  profit  in 
the  first  years.  It  is  true,  speedy  profit  is  not  to  be  neglected, 
as  far  as 'it  may  stand'^  with  the  good  of  the  plantation,  but  no 

farther.  ,      .1  ^f 

It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to  take  the  scum  ol 
people  and  wicked   condemned  men,  to   be   the    people   mth 
whom  you  plant;   and  not  only  so,  but  it  spoiletb    he  planta- 
tion;  for  they  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work, 
but  be  lazv,  and  do  mischief,  and  spend  victuals,  and  be  quickly 
weary,  and  then  certify  over  to  their  country  to  the  discredit  of 
the  plantation.      The  people  wherewith  you  plant  ought  to  be 
gardeners,    ploughmen,   labourers,    smiths,   carpenters,   joiners, 
Ishermen,  fowlers,  with  some  few  apothecaries,  surgeons,  cooks 
and  bakers.     In  a  country  of  plantation,  first  look  about  what 
kind  of  victual  the  country  yields  of  itself  to  hand;  as  ches- 
nuts,  walnuts,  pine-apples,  olives,  dates,   plums,  cherries,  wild 
honey,  and  the  like,  and  make  use  of  them.     Then  consider 
what  victual  or  esculent  things  there  are,  which  grow  speeddy, 
and  within  the  year;   as  parsneps,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  ra- 

1  Plantations.      Colonies.      'Towns   here  are  few,   either  of  the  okl  or   new 

'''"Dfsp"nt"Sse"French  pirates  t^.t  displaced  u.'-Beaumont  and  FletcJ^. 
3  SnS      ToTeconsSent  with.     '  His  faithful  people,  whatsoever  they  rightly 
ask,  a.:f  ^halfretivH  t  as  naay  stand  with  the  glory  of  God  and  then-  own 
everlasting  good.' — Hooker. 


^^3 
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dish,  artichokes  of  Jerusalem,'  maize,  and  the  like  :  for  wheat, 
barley,  aiul  oats,  they  ask  too  much  labour ;  but  with  peas  and 
beans  you  may  begin,  both  because  they  ask  less  labour,  and 
because  they  serve  for  meat  as  well  as  for  bread ;  and  of  rice 
likewise  comcth  a  great  increase,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  meat. 
Above  all,  there  ought  to  be  brought  store  of  biscuit,  oatmeal, 
flour,  meal,-'  and  the  like,  in  the  beginning,  till  bread  may  be 
had.  For  beasts  or  birds,  take  chiefly  such  as  arc  least  subject 
to  diseases,  and  multiply  fastest :  as  swine,  goats,  cocks,  hens, 
turkeys,  geese,  house-doves,  and  the  like.  The  victual  in  plan- 
tations  ought  to  be  expended  almost  as  in  a  besieged  town,  that 
is,  with  certain  allowance ;  and  let  the  main  part  of  the  ground 
employed  to'  gardens  or  corn  be  to'  a  common  stock,  and  to 
be  laid  in,  and  stored  up,  and  then  delivered  out  in  proportion ; 
besides  some  spots  of  ground  that  any  particular  person  will 
manure  for  his  own  private.'  Consider  likewise,  what  commo- 
dities the  soil  where  the  plantation  is  doth  naturally  yield,  that 
they  may  some  way  help  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  plantation  ; 
so  it  be  not,  as  was  said,  to  the  untimely  prejudice  of  the 
main  business,  as  it  hath  fared  with  tobacco  in  Virginia. 
Wood  commonly  aboundeth  but  too  much,  and  therefore  tim])er 
is  fit  to  be  one.  If  there  be  iron  ore,  and  streams  whereupon 
to  set  the  mills,  iron  is  a  brave"  commodity  where  wood 
aboundeth.  :Making  of  bay  salt,  if  the  climate'  be  proper  for 
it,  would  be  put  in  experience;'  growing  silk,  likewise,  if  any 
be,  is  a  likely  commodity;  pitch  and  tar,  where  store  of  fir's 
and  pines  are,  will  not  fail ;   so  drugs  and  sweet  woods,  where 

'  Artichokes  of  .lenmlem.  A  tcell-known  culinari/  plant,  originally  'of  Brazil  • 
the  name  .lenisalem  being  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  Girasole— that  is 
San-rtower,  or  Turn-sole. 

*  '  Flour'  is  still  used  in  Suffolk  to  signify,  exclusively,  that  which  is  finely  sifted; 
and  '  meal'  that  which  comes  from  the  mill. 

'  To.  In.  '  .Still  a  grejiter  difficulty  upon  translators  rises  from  the  peculiarities 
every  langimge  has  to  itself.'— Fell  on. 

*  To.  For.  See  page  228.  'The  proper  business  of  the  understanding  is  not 
that  wh.ch  men  always  employ  it  fo.' — Locke. 

*  Private.      Particular  tue  or  benefit ;  prirate  ohjert. 

'Nor  must  I  l)e  unmindful  of  my  prirate. 
For  which  I  have  calli-d  my  brother  and  the  tribunes, 
My  kinsfolk,  and  my  clients,  to  be  near  vac.'— Ben  Jonson. 
I Irave.     Excellent ;  fine. 

'A  brave  attendance.' — Shakespere. 
■  Experience.     Experiment ;  trial.     '  As  curious  experiences  did  affirm.'— i?aj^. 
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'  Plantations  are  amongst  ancient,  primitive,  and  heroical 
ivorks.' 

Bp.  Hinds  remarks  on  the  great  success  witli  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  colonized  :  pursuing  an  opposite  plan  from  that 
of  all  nations  since,  and  accordingly,  with  opposite  results. 

An  ancient  Greek  colony  was  like  Avliat  gardeners  call  a 
layer ;  a  portion  of  the  parent  tree,  with  stem,  twigs,  and  leaves, 
imbedded  in  fresh  soil  till  it  had  taken  root,  and  then  severed. 
A  modern  colony  is  like  handfuls  of  twigs  and  leaves  pulled  oft' 
at  random,  and  thrown  into  the  earth  to  take  their  chance. 

'  Above  all,  let  men  make  that  profit  of  being  in  the  ivilderness, 
that  they  have  God  ahvays,  and  his  service  before  their 
eyes.' 

Every  settler  in  a  foreign  colony  is,  necessarily,  more  or  less, 
a  missionary  to  the  aborigines — a  missionary  for  good,  or  a  mis- 
sionary for  evil, — operating  upon  them  by  his  life  and  example. 

It  is  often  said  that  our  colonies  ought  to  provide  for  their 
own  spiritual  wants.  But  the  more  is  done  for  them  in  this 
way,  the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  make  such  provision ;  and 
the  more  they  are  neglected,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  do  it. 
It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  inestimable  treasure  of  christian 
truth  and  religious  knowledge,  tliat  the  more  it  is  withheld  from 
people,  the  less  they  wish  for  it ;  and  the  more  is  bestow'cd  upon 
them,  the  more  they  hunger  and  thirst  after  it.  If  people  are 
kept  upon  a  short  allowance  of  food,  they  are  eager  to  obtain  it ; 
if  you  keep  a  man  thirsty,  he  will  become  the  more  and  more 
thirsty  ;  if  he  is  poor,  he  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  become  rich  ; 
but  if  he  is  left  in  a  state  of  spiritual  destitution,  after  a  time 
he  will,  and  still  more  his  children,  cease  to  feel  it,  and  cease  to 
care  about  it.  It  is  the  last  want  men  can  be  trusted  (in  the 
first  instance)  to  supply  for  themselves. 


ESSAY  XXXIV.     OF  EICHES. 

I  CANNOT  call  riches  better  tlian  tlie  baggage  of  virtue ;  tlie 
Roman  word  is  better — impedimenta ;'  for  as  the  baggage  is 
to  au  army_,  so  is  riches  to  virtue — it  cannot  be  spared  nor  left 
behind,  but  it  hindereth  the  march;  yea,  and  the  care  of  it 
sometimes  loseth  or  distiu'beth  the  \ictory.  Of  great  riches 
there  is  no  real  use,  except  it  be  in  the  distribution ;  the  rest  is 
but  conceit ;  so  saith  Solomon,  '  AMiere  much  is,  there  are  mauj'^ 
to  consume  it;  and  what  hath  the  owner  but  the  siglit  of  it 
with  his  eyes  V'  The  personal  fruition  in  any  man  cannot  reach 
to  feel  great  riches :  there  is  a  custody  of  them,  or  a  power  of 
dole,^  and  a  donative  of  them,  or  a  fame  of  them,  but  no  solid 
use  to  the  o^^Tier.  Do  you  not  see  what  feigned  prices  are  set 
upon  little  stones  and  rarities — and  what  works  of  ostentation 
are  undertaken,  because^  there  might  seem  to  be  some  use  of 
great  riches?  But  then,  you  will  say,  they  may  be  of  use  to 
buy  men  out  of  dangers  or  troubles ;  as  Solomon  saith, '  Riches 
are  as  a  stronghold  in  the  imagination  of  the  rich  man  •''  but 
this  is  excellently  expressed,  that  it  is  in  imagination,  and  not 
always  in  fact;  for,  certainly  great  riches  have  sold  more  men 
than  they  have  bought  out.  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such 
as  thou  may  est  get  justly,  use  soberly,  disti-ibute  cheerfully,  and 
leave  contentedly ;  yet  have  no  abstract  or  friarly  contempt  of 
tliem^  but  distinguish,  as  Cicero  saith  well  of  Rabirius  Pos- 
thumusj  '  In  studio  rei  amplificandpe,  apparebat,  non  avaritioe 
prsedam,  sed  instrumentum  bonitati  queeri.^  ^  Hearken  also  to 
Solomon,  and  beware  of  hasty  gathering  of  riches  :  '  Qui  festinat 
ad  divitias,  non  erit  insons.'  ^  The  poets  feign  that  when  Plutus 
(which  is  riches)  is  sent  from  Jupiter,  he  limps,  and  goes  sloAvly, 


'  Impediments.     Hindrances,  ^  Eccles.  v.  1 1 . 

^  Dole.     A  dealing  out,  or  distribution. 

'  It  was  yoxir  pre-surmise. 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows,  your  son  might  drop.' 
*  Because.     For  the  reason  that ;  in  order  that.     See  page  249. 
5  Proverbs  x.  15;  cl".  xxviii.  11. 

*•  '  In  his  desire  of  increasing  his  riches,  he  sought  not,  it  was  evident,  the 
;ratification  of  avarice,  but  tlie  means  of  beneficence.' — Cic.  P.  Rabir.  2. 
'  '  He  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich,  shall  not  be  innocent.' — Frov.  xxviii.  20. 
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but  when  lie  is  sent  from  Pluto,  lie  runs,  and  is  s^vift  of  foot ; 
meaning,  that  riches  gotten  by  good  means  and  just  labour  pace 
slowly,  but  when  they  come  by  the  death  of  others  (as  by  the 
course  of  inheritance,  testaments,  and  the  like),  they  come 
tumbling  upon  a  man  :  but  it  might  be  applied  likewise  to  Pluto 
taking  him  for  the  Devil ;  for  when  riches  come  from  the  Devil 
(as  by  fraud,  and  oppression,  and  unjust  means)  they  come  upon' 
speed.  The  Avays  to  enrich  are  many,  and  most  of  them  foul : 
parsimony  is  one  of  the  best,  and  yet  is  not  innocent,  for  it 
withholdeth  men  from  works  of  liberality  and  charity.  The 
improvement  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural  obtaining  of 
riches,  for  it  is  our  great  mother's  blessing,  the  earth ;  but  it  is 
slow  :  and  yet,  where  men  of  great  wealth  do  stoop  to  husbandry, 
it  raultiplieth  riches  exceedingly.  I  knew  a  nobleman  of  England 
that  had  the  greatest  audits  of  any  man  in  my  time, — a  great 
grazier,  a  great  sheep  master,  a  great  timber  man,  a  great  col- 
lier, a  great  corn  master,  a  great  lead  man,  and  so  of  iron,  and 
a  number  of  the  like  points  of  husbandry;  so  as  the  earth  seemed 
a  sea  to  him  in  respect  of  the  perpetual  importation.  It  was 
truly  observed  by  one,  '  That  himself  came  very  hardly  to  little 
riches,  and  very  easily  to  great  riches ;'  for  when  a  man's  stock 
is  come  to  that,  that  he  can  expect"'  the  prime  of  markets,  and 
overcome^  those  bargains,  which  for  their  greatness  are  few 
men's  money,  and  be  partner  in  the  industries  of  younger  men, 
he  cannot  but  increase  mainly.^  The  gains  of  ordinary  trades 
and  vocations'^  are  honest,  and  furthered  by  two  things,  chiefly, 
by  diligence,  and  by  a  good  name  for  good  and  fair  dealing ; 
but  the  gains  of  bargains  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature,  when 
men  shall   wait    upon  others'   necessity ;    broke"  by  servants, 


'  Upon.     Al. 

*  Take  upon  command  what  help  we  have.' — ShaJces2}ere. 
"  Expect.     To  wait  for.      '  Elihu  had    expected  till  Job  had  spoken.' — Job 
xxxii.  14  (marginal  reading). 

•  .  .  .  Expectinrj  till  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool.' — Heb.  x.  13. 
^  Overcome.      Come  upon. 

'  Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us,  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?' — Shakespere. 
4  Mainly.      Greatly. 

'  You  mainli)  are  stirred  up.' — ShaJcespere. 

*  Vocation.     Sec  page  20. 

^  Broke.     To  traffic ;  to  deal  meanly.     '  This  divine,  contrary  to  his  pi-ofession. 
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aiul  instniuu'Uts  ti)  dmw  them  on ;  put  oil'  utlu-rs  ciuiuiii>:ly 
that  woiiUl  be  better  chapmen,'  ami  the  like  praetiees,  whieh  are 
erafty  and  naughty.'  As  tor  the  chopping  of  bargains,  when  a 
man  buys  not  to  hold,  but  to  sell  over  again,  that  commonly 
grindeth  double,  both  upon  the  seller  and  upon  the  buyer. 
Sharings  do  greatly  enrich,  if  the  hands  be  well  chosen  that  are 
trusted.  Usury  is  the  ccrtaincst  means  of  gain,  though  one  of 
the  worst,  as  that  whereby  a  man  doth  eat  his  bread,  '  ///  sm/ore 
vu/lit,^  alien'i,'  ^  and  besides,  doth  plough  upon  Sundays :  but  yet 
certain  though  it  be,  it  hath  flaws  :  for  that  the  scriveners  and 
brokers  do  value  unsomid  men  to  serve  their  own  turn.  The 
fortune  in  being  the  first  in  an  invention,  or  in  a  privilege,  doth 
cause  sometimes  a  wonderful  overgrowth  in  riches  ;  as  it  was 
w  ith  the  first  sugar  man  in  the  Canaries  :  therefore,  if  a  man 
can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  well  judgment  as  inven- 
tion, he  may  do  great  matters,  especially  if  the  times  be  tit. 
lie  that  restcth  upon  gains  certain,  shall  hardly  grow  to  great 
riches ;  and  he  that  puts  all  upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes 
break  and  come  to  poverty :  it  is  good,  therefore,  to  guard  ad- 
ventures with  certainties  that  may  uphold  losses.  Monopolies, 
and  coemption  of  wares  for  re-sale,  w  here  they  arc  not  restrained, 
are  great  means  to  enrich  ;  csi)ccially  if  the  party  have  intelli- 
gence what  things  are  like  to  come  into  rccpu'st,  aiul  so  store 
himself  beforehand.  Riches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  be  of 
the  best  rise,  yet  when  they  are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding 
humours,  and  other  servile  conditions,  they  may  be  placed 
amongst  the  worst.  As  for  '  fishing  for  testaments  and  execu- 
torships,' (as  Tacitus  saith  of  Seneca,  '  Tcstamenta  et  orbos 
tanrpuim  indagine  capi'  *)  it  is  yet  worse,  by  how  much  men 
submit  themselves  to  meaner  persons  than  in  service. 

Believe  not  much  them  that  seem  to  despise  riches,  for  they 
despise  them  that  despair  of  them ;  and  none  worse  w  hen  they 
come  to  them.      Be    not    penny-wise ;  riches   have   wings,  and 


took  upo!i  him  to  broke  for  him  in  sach  a  manner  an  wa<i  novcr   prccedentcd  by 
any.' — Proceed inffs  in  the  Home  of  Common*  against  Lord  Bacon. 
'  Chapmen.      Purchatem. 

'  Fair  I)ioinc<lc,  you  do  a<  chapmen  do— 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  they  intend  to  huy.' — Shake»pere. 
'  Naught.     Bad.     '  The  water  xa   naught,  and   the   ground   harn-n.' — 2  King$ 
x\.  19.  '  *  In  the  sweat  of  anotlu-r's  hrow.' 

*  '  Wills  and  childless  parents,  taken  as  with  a  net.' — Tacit.  J.nn.  xiii.  4  J. 
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sometimes  tliey  fly  away  of  tlicmsclveSj  sometimes  tliey  must  be 
set  flying  to  bring  in  more.  Men  leave  their  riclies  either  to 
their  kindred,  or  to  the  Public ;  and  moderate  portions  prosper 
best  in  both.  A  great  estate  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure  to  all 
the  birds  of  prey  round  about  to  seize  on  him,  if  he  be  not  the 
better  stablished'  in  years  and  judgment  :  likewise,  glorious" 
gifts  and  foundations  are  like  sacrifices  without  salt ;  and  but 
the  painted  sepulchres  of  alms,  which  soon  will  putrefy  and  cor- 
rupt inwardly.  Therefore  measure  not  thine  advancements'*  by 
quantity,  but  frame  them  by  measure  :  and  defer  not  charities 
till  death  :  for,  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  doth 
so  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man's  than  of  his  own. 

ANTITHETA  ON  RICHES. 

Peo.  Contea. 

•  Divitias  contemnunt,  qui  desperant.  '  Divitiarum  magnarum  vel  custodia 
'  Riches   are   despised  by  those  uiho  est,  vel  dispensatio  qua?dam,  vel  fama ; 

des2iair  of  ohtaining  them.'  at  nullus  usus. 

*              *              *              *  '  Great  tcealth  is  a  thing  either  to  he 

'  Dum  pbilosophi  dubitaiit  utrum  ad  guarded,   or  dispensed,   or    displayed  ; 

virtutem    an    voluptatem     omnia    sint  hut  tvhich  cannot  he  used.' 
referenda,  collige  instrumenta  utriusque. 

•  While  philosophers  are  dehating  '  ^^on  aliud  divitias  diserim,  quam 
ivhether  virtue  or  pleasure  be  the  vUi-  impedimenta  virtutis ;  nam  virtuti  et 
mate  good,    do   you  provide  yourself  necessariaj  sunt  et  graves. 

2vilh  the  instrmnents  of  both.'  '  -fficAes  are  neither  more  nor    less 

than  the  baggage  of  virtue ;  for  they 

'  Virtus  per  divitias  vertitur  in  com-  '"'^  '^^  once  necessary  and  inconvenient 

mune  bonum.  appendages  to  it.' 

^  It  is  by  means  of  wealth  that  virtue  ,^r  u.-       i  t   -i-- 

,  7,-  ,,  'Multi,    dum     divitns     suis     omnia 

becomes  a  public  qood.  ,-     /  ^■^        j. 

^      -^      ^  ^  ^  ^  venaba  fore  crtdiderunt,  ipsi  nnprimis 

veuerunt. 

'  Many  who    tMnh   that   everytldng 

may  he  bought  with  their  own  wealth, 

have  been  bought  themselves  first.' 

'  Divitia!  bona  ancilla,pessima  domina. 
'  Wealth  is  a  good  handmaid,  hut  a 
had  mistress.' 


'  Stabbsb.  To  establish.  '  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Cbrist  bimself,  and  God,  even 
our  Fatber  ....  comfort  your  bearts,  aud  stahlish  you  in  every  good  word  and 
work.' — 2  Thess.y.\.  \6,  17. 

'  Stop  effusion  of  our  cbristian  blood. 
And  sl/ibl/sh  quietness  on  every  side.' — Shakespere. 
-  Glorious.      Splendid. 

'  Were  not  tbis  glorious  casket  stored.' — ShaJcespere. 
Bacon's  Latin  original  is — '  Fundationes  gloriosae  et  splendidaj  in  usus  publicos.' 
•*  Advancement.     Advances  ;  gifts  in  money  or  property.     '  Tbe  jointure   and 
advancement  of  tbe  lady  was  tbe  third  part  of  tbe  Principality  of  Wales.' — Bacon's 
Hist. 
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ANXOTATIONS. 

*  /  cannot  cull  rkhvs  better  than  the  bnf/(fa(fe  of  virtue  :  the  Roman 
word  is  better,  impedimenta U  hindereth  the  march* 

In  reference  to  the  effect  on  the  character,  l)()th  of  iiidivwhials 
and  nations,  of  wealth  and  poverty,  I  will  take  leave  to  insert 
some  extracts  from  the  Lectures  on  Political  Economy. 

'  We  should  attend  to  the  distinction  between  an  individual 
and    a    community,    when    viewed   as    jjossessing   a   remarkable 
share  of  wealth.      The  two  cases  dittcr  immensely,  as  far  as  the 
moral    effects    of  wealth   are    concerned.      For,  'first,   the  most 
besettinj^  probably  of  all  the  temptations,  to  whicli  a  rich  man, 
as  such,  is  exposed,  is    that    of  pride— an    arrogant  dischiiu  of 
those  poorer  than  himself.      Now,  as  all  our  ideas  of  great  and 
small,  in  respect   of  wealth,  and    of  everything  else,  are  com- 
parative, and  as  each  man  is  disposed  to  compare  himself  with 
those  around  him,  it  is  plain,  the  danger  of  priding  one's  self  on 
wealth,  affects   exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  au  individual  who  is 
rich,  compared  with  his  own  countrymen;  and  especial! v  one 
who  is  richer  than  most  others  in  his  own  walk  of  life,  and  wjio 
reside   iu   his   own  neighbourhood.      Some  degree  of  national 
pride  there  may  be,  connected  with  national  wealth ;  but  this  is 
not  in  general  near  so  much  the  foundation  of  national  pride  as 
a  supposed  superiority  in  valour,  or  in  mental  cultivation  :  and 
at  any  rate  it  seldom  comes  into  play.      An  Englishman  who  is 
poor,  compared  with  other  Englishmen,  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
puffed  up  with  pride  at  the  thought  of  belonging  to  a  wcalthv 
community.      Nay,  even  tliough  lie  should  himself  possess  pro- 
perty which,  among  the  people  of  Timbuetoo,  or  the  aboriginrd 
Britons,  would  be  reckoned  great  wealth,  he  will  be  more  likelv 
to  complain  of  his  poverty,  than  to  be  tilled  with  self-con'>-ratu*- 
lation  at  his  wealth,  if  most  of  those  of  his  own  chiss  are  as  rich 
or  richer  than  himself.      Ami  even  one  who  travels  or  resides 
abroad,  docs  not  usually  regard  with  disduin  (on  the  score  of 
wealth  at  least)  those  foreigners  who  are  individuallv  as  well  off 
in  that  respect  as  himself,  though  their  nation  may  be  poorer 
than  his.      And,  on  the  other  hand,  those  individuals  who,  in  a 
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poor  country^  are  comparatively  rich^  are  quite  as  much  exposed 
as  any  to  the  temptation  of  pride. 

'  As  for  what  may  be  said  respecting  avarice,  selfishness, 
worldly-mindedness,  &c.,  it  may  suffice  to  reply,  that  not  only 
these  vices  are  found  as  commonly  in  poor  countries  as  in  rich, 
but  even  in  the  same  country,  the  poor  are  not  at  all  less 
liable  to  them  than  tlie  rich.  Those  in  affluent  circumstances 
may  be  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  ;  but  they  may  also, 
and  sometimes  do,  devote  themselves  altogether  to  literature, 
or  science,  or  other  pursuits,  altogetlier  remote  from  this  : 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  must  maintain  themselves  by 
labour  or  attention  to  business,  are  at  least  not  the  less 
liable  to  the  temptation  of  too  anxiously  taking  thought  for  the 
morrow. 

'  Luxury,  again,  is  one  of  the  evils  represented  as  consequent 
on  wealth.  The  word  is  used  in  so  many  senses,  and  so  often 
without  attaching  any  precise  meaning  to  it,  that  great  confusion 
is  apt  to  be  introduced  into  any  discussion  in  which  it  occurs. 
Without,  however,  entering  prematurely  on  any  such  discussion, 
it  may  be  sufficient,  as  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned, 
to  point  out  that  the  terms  luxury,  and  luxurious,  are  consider- 
ably modified  as  to  their  force,  according  as  they  are  applied 
to  individuals  or  to  nations.  As  an  individual,  a  man  is  called 
luxurious,  in  comparison  with  other  men,  of  the  same  community 
and  in  the  same  walk  of  life  with  himself:  a  nation  is  called 
luxurious  in  reference  to  other  nations.  The  same  style  of 
living  which  would  be  reckoned  moderate  and  frugal,  or  even 
penurious  among  the  higher  orders,  would  be  censured  as  ex- 
travagant luxury  in  a  day-labom'er  :  and  the  labourer,  again,  if 
he  lives  in  a  cottage  Avith  glass-windows  and  a  chimney,  and 
wears  shoes  and  stockings,  and  a  linen  or  cotton  shirt,  is  not 
said  to  live  in  luxury,  though  he  possesses  what  would  be  thought 
luxiu-ies  to  a  negro-prince.  A  rich  and  luxurious  nation,  there- 
fore, does  not  necessarily  contain  more  individuals  who  live  in 
luxury  (according  to  the  received  use  of  the  word)  than  a  poor 
one ;  but  it  possesses  more  of  such  things  as  would  be  luxuries 
in  the  poor  country,  while  in  the  rich  one,  they  are  not.  The 
inchnation  for  self-indulgence  and  ostentation  is  not  necessarily 
less  strong  in  poor  than  in  rich  nations ;  the  chief  difference  is, 
that  their  luxury  is  of  a  coarser  description,  and  generally  lias 
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more  connection  with  gross  sensnality.  IJarharians  are  almost 
invariably  intemperate. 

*As  for  the  ctleminizing  elVeets  that  have  been  attribnti-il  to 
national  ln\nry,  which  has  been  charj^cd  with  cansin*;  a  decay 
of  national  energy,  mental  and  bodily,  no  such  resnlts  appear 
traceable  to  any  sneh  cause.  Xenophon,  indeed,  attrii)ntcs  tho 
degeneracy  of  the  Persians  to  the  inroads  of  luxury,  which  was 
carried,  he  says,  to  such  a  pitch  of  eircminacy,  that  they  even 
adopted  the  use  of  gloves  to  protect  their  hands.  We  probably 
liave  gone  as  much  Ijcyond  them,  in  respect  of  the  common  style 
of  living  among  us,  as  they,  beyond  their  rude  forefathers  ;  yet 
it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  this  nation  displays,  in  the 
employments  cither  of  w  ar  or  peace,  less  bodily  or  mental  energy 
than  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  In  bodily  strength,  it  has 
been  a.sccrtained  by  accurate  and  repeated  experiments,  that 
civilized  men  are  decidedly  superior  to  savages  ;  and  that  the 
vion'  barl)arian,  and  those  who  lead  a  liarder  life,  arc  generally 
inferior  in  this  point  to  those  who  have  made  more  approaclics 
to  civilization.  There  is,  indeed,  in  sueli  a  eomitry  as  this,  a 
larger  proportion  of  feeble  and  sickly  individuals  ;  but  this  is 
because  the  hardship  and  exposure  of  a  savage  life  sj)eedily 
destroy  those  who  are  not  of  a  robust  constitution.  Some 
there  are,  no  doubt,  whose  health  is  impaired  by  an  over- 
indulgent  and  tender  mode  of  life  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  it  may 
safely  be  maintained,  that  the  greater  part  of  that  over-propor- 
tion of  infirm  persons  among  us,  as  compared,  for  instance, 
with  some  wild  North  American  tribe,  owe,  not  their  infirmity, 
but  their  life,  to  the  difierence  between  our  habits  and  those  of 
savages.  How  much  the  average  duration  of  human  life  has 
])rogressivcly  increased  in  later  times,  is  probably  well-known 
to  most  persons. 

'  Lastly,  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  distinction 
between  individuals  and  nations  in  respect  to  wealth,  is  that 
which  relates  to  industry  and  idleness.  Kich  mm,  though  they 
are  indeed  often  most  laboriously  and  honourably  active,  yet 
inaij,  and  sometimes  do,  spi'iul  their  lives  in  such  idleness  as 
cannot  be  found  among  the  poor,  excepting  in  the  class  of 
beggars.  A  rich  nation,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  an  indus- 
trious nation  ;  and  almost  always  more  industrious  than  poor 
ones/ 
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....  'Among  poor  and  barbarian  nations,  we  may  find  as 
much  avarice,  fraud,  vanity,  and  envy,  called  forth,  in  reference 
perhaps  to  a  string  of  beads,  a  hatchet,  or  a  musket,  as  are  to 
be  found  in  wealthier  communities.^ 

.  .  .  .  '  The  savage  is  commonly  found  to  be  covetous,  fre- 
quently rapacious,  when  his  present  inclination  impels  him  to 
seek  any  object  which  he  needs,  or  which  his  fancy  is  set  on. 
He  is  not  indeed  so  steady  or  so  provident,  in  his  pursuit  of  gain, 
as  the  civilized  man  ;  but  this  is  from  the  general  unsteadiness 
and  improvidence  of  his  character, — not  from  his  being  engrossed 
in  higher  pursuits.  What  keeps  him  poor,  in  addition  to  want 
of  skill  and  insecurity  of  property,  is  not  a  philosophical  con- 
tempt of  riches,  but  a  love  of  sluggish  torpor  and  of  present 
gratification.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  persons  as  con- 
stitute the  dregs  of  a  ci\ilized  community ;  they  are  idle, 
thoughtless,  improvident,  but  thievish.  Lamentable  as  it  is  to 
see,  as  we  may,  for  instance,  in  our  own  country,  multitudes  of 
Beings  of  such  high  qualifications  and  such  high  destination 
as  Man,  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  merely  external  and  merely 
temporal  objects — occupied  in  schemes  for  attaining  wealth  and 
worldly  aggrandizement,  without  any  higher  views  in  pursuing 
them, — we  must  remember  that  the  savage  is  not  above  such  a 
life,  but  below  it.  It  is  not  from  preferring  virtue  to  wealth — 
the  goods  of  the  mind  to  those  of  fortune — the  next  world  to 
the  present — that  he  takes  so  little  thought  for  the  morrow  ; 
but,  from  want  of  forethought  and  of  habitual  self-command. 
The  civilized  man,  too  often,  directs  these  qualities  to  an  un- 
worthy object ;  the  savage,  universally,  is  deficient  in  the  quali- 
ties themselves.  The  one  is  a  stream,  flowing,  too  often,  in  a 
wrong  channel,  and  which  needs  to  have  its  course  altered ;  the 
other  is  a  stagnant  pool.' 

'  There  is  one  antecedent  presumption  that  the  advancement 
in  national  wealth  should  be,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  moral 
improvement,  from  what  we  know  of  the  divine  dispensations, 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinaiy.  I  am  aware  what  caution  is 
called  for  in  any  attempt  to  reason  a  i>riori  from  our  notions 
of  the  character  and  designs  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But  in 
this  case  there  is  a  clear  analogy  before  us.  We  know  that  God 
placed  the  human  species  in  such  a  situation,  and  endued  them 
with  such  faculties  and  propensities,  as  would  infallibly  tend  to 
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the  advancement  of  society  in  Mcaltli,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  life  ; 
instead  of  eitlier  creatinj^  Man  a  ditfcrent  kind  of  Beinjj,  ov 
leaving  him  in  that  wild  and  uninstrncted  state,  from  which  he 
could  never  have  emerged.  Now  if  the  natural  consequence 
of  this  advancement  be  a  continual  progress  from  bad  to  worse 
— if  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  development  of  tlie  in- 
tellectual powers,  tend,  not  to  the  improvement,  but  rather 
to  the  depravation,  of  the  moral  character — we  may  safely  pro- 
nounce this  to  be  at  variance  with  all  analogy, — a  complete 
reversal  of  every  other  appointment  that  we  sec  throughout 
creation. 

'And  it  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  revealed  Will  of 
God.  For,  the  great  impedimeuts  to  the  progress  I  am  speak- 
ing of  are,  war,  and  dissension  of  every  kind, — insecurity  of 
property — indolence,  and  neglect  of  providing  for  ourselves,  aiul 
for  those  dependent  on  us.  Now,  God  has  forbidden  !Man  to 
kill,  and  to  steal ;  lie  has  inculcated  on  him  gentleness,  honesty, 
submission  to  lawful  authority,  and  industry  in  providing  for 
his  own  household.  If  therefore  the  advancement  in  national 
wealth, — which  is  found  to  be,  by  the  appointment  of  Provi- 
deuee,  the  result  of  obedience  to  these  precepts — if,  I  say,  this 
advancement  naturally  tends  to  counteract  that  improvement  of 
the  moral  character,  which  the  same  God  has  pointed  out  to  us 
as  the  great  business  of  this  life,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion,  that  He  has  given  contradictory  eommamls, — that 
lie  has  directed  us  to  pursue  a  course  of  action,  which  leads  to 
an  end  the  very  opposite  of  what  we  are  requiicd  by  Himself  to 
aim  at.' 

But  the  opposite  conclusion  is,  surely,  much  more  in  accor- 
dance with  reason  and  experience,  as  with  every  rational  wish, 
that  as  the  Most  High  has  evidently  formed  society  with  a 
tendency  to  advancement  in  national  wealth,  so.  He  has  de- 
signed and  fitted  us  to  advance,  by  means  of  that,  in  virtue, 
and  true  wisdom,  anil  hai>pincss. 

'  Believe  not  much  them  that  seem  to  (hsjnse  riches' 

Tlie  declairaers  on  the  incompatibility  of  wealth  and  virtue 
are  mere  dcclaimcrs,  and  notliing  nu)rc.  For,  you  will  often 
find  them,  in  the  next  breath,  applauding  or  condemning  every 
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measure  or  institution,  according  to  its  supposed  tendency  to 
increase  or  diminish  wealth.  You  will  find  them  not  only 
readily  accepting  wealth  themselves  from  any  honourable  source, 
and  anxious  to  secure  from  poverty  their  children  and  all  most 
dear  to  them,  (for  this  might  be  referred  to  the  prevalence  of 
passion  over  principle),  but  even  oflering  up  solemn  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  the  prosperity  of  their  native  country ;  and  con- 
templating with  joy  a  flourishing  condition  of  her  agriculture, 
manufactures,  or  commerce ;  in  short,  of  the  sources  of  her 
wealth.  Seneca^s  discourses  in  praise  of  poverty  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  rivalled  by  many  writers  of  this  island,  if  one  half 
of  the  revenues  he  drew  from  the  then  inhabitants  of  it,  by 
lending  them  money  at  high  interest,  were  proposed  as  a  prize. 
Such  declaimers  against  wealth  resemble  the  Harpies  of  Virgil, 
seeking  to  excite  disgust  at  the  banquet  of  which  they  are 
themselves  eager  to  partake. 

'  Have  no  abstract  or  friarly  contempt  of  thern.' 

The  goods  of  this  world  are  not  at  all  a  trifling  concern  to 
Christians,  considered  as  Christians.  Whether,  indeed,  we 
ourselves  shall  have  enjoyed  a  large  or  a  small  share  of  them, 
will  be  of  no  importance  to  us  a  hundred  years  hence ;  but  it 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  whether  we  shall  have 
employed  the  faculties  and  opportunities  granted  to  us,  in  the 
increase  and  diflusion  of  those  benefits  among  others.  For,  in 
regard  to  wealth,  as  well  as  all  those  objects  which  the  great 
moralist  of  antiquity  places  in  the  class  of  things  good  in  them- 
selves, (ftTrXwc  ayaOa),  more  depends,  as  he  himself  remarks,' 
on  the  use  we  make  of  these  bounties  of  Providence,  than  on 
the  advantages  themselves.  They  are,  in  themselves,  goods; 
and  it  is  our  part,  instead  of  aff'ecting  ungratefully  to  slight  or 
to  complain  of  God's  gifts,  to  endeavour  to  make  them  goods 
to  us,  {nfiiv  ayaOa),  by  studying  to  use  them  aright,  and  to 
promote,  through  them,  the  best  interests  of  ourselves  and  our 
fellow-creatures.  Every  situation  in  which  Man  can  be  placed 
has,  along  with  its  own  peculiar  advantages,  its  own  peculiar 
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thfficnltics  ami  trials  also ;  wliioh  wo  arc  called  on  to  exert  our 
faculties  in  providing  against.  The  most  fertile  soil  does  not 
necessarily  bear  the  most  abundant  harvest;  its  weeds,  if 
neglected,  Mill  grow  the  rankest.  And  the  servant  who  has 
received  but  one  talent,  if  he  put  it  out  to  use,  Mill  fare  better 
than  he  who  has  been  intrusted  with  five,  if  he  squander  or 
bury  them.  But  still,  this  last  does  not  sutfer  hecuuse  lie 
received  five  talents;  but  because  he  has  not  used  them  to 
advantage. 
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I  MEAN  not  to  speak  of  divine  prophecies,  nor  of  heathen 
oracles,  nor  of  natural  predictions,  but  only  of  prophecies 
that  have  been  of  certain  memory,  and  from  hidden  causes. 
Saith  the  Pythonissa'  to  Saul,  '  To-morrow  thou  and  thy  sous 
shall  be  with  me.'-     Virgil  hath  these  verses  from  Homer : 

'  At  domus  iEneae  cunctis  dominabitur  orii?, 
Et  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nasceutur  ab  illls :'  ^ 

a  prophecy,  as  it  seems,  of  the  E,oman  empire.  Seneca  the 
tragedian  hath  these  verses  : 

'  Venieiit  annis 
Sajcula  seris,  qiiibus  Oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  Tipbysque  iiovos 
Detegat  orbes ;  nee  sit  terris 
Ultima  Thule :'  * 

a  prophecy  of  the  discovery  of  America.  The  daughter  of 
Polycrates  dreamed  that  Jupiter  bathed  her  father,  and  Apollo 
anointed  him ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  crucified  in  an 
open  place,  where  the  sun  made  his  body  run  with  sweat,  and 
the  rain  Avashed  it.^  Philip  of  INIacedon*^  dreamed  he  sealed  up 
his  wife's  belly ;  whereby  he  did  expound  it,  that  his  wife 
should  be  barren ;  but  Aristander,  the  soothsayer,  told  him  his 
wife  was  with  child,  because  men  do  not  use  to  seal  vessels  that 
are  empty.  A  phantom  that  appeared  to  JNI.  Brutus  in  his 
tent,  said  to  him,  '  Philippis  iterum  me  videbis.'  ^  Tiberius 
said  to  Galba,  '  Tu  quoque,  Galba,  degustabis  imperium.'  ^  In 
Vespasian's  time  there  went  a  prophecy  in  the  East,  that  those 
that  should  come  forth  of  Judea  should  reign  over  the  world; 
which,  though  it  may  be  was  meant  of  our  Saviour,  yet  Tacitus 


^  Pytbonissa.     Pythoness.  2  j  Smn.  xxviii.  19. 

^  '  Over  every  sbore  the  house  of  iEneas  shall  reign ;  his  children's  children,  and 
their  posterity  likc'wise.' — jEneid,  iii.  g'j. 

■^  '  There  shall  come  a  time,  in  later  ages,  when  Ocean  shall  relax  his  chains,  and 
a  vast  continent  appear ;  and  a  pilot  shall  find  new  worlds,  and  Thule  shall  be  no 
more  earth's  bound.' — Sen.  Med.  xi.  375. 

s  He.siod,  iii.  24.  6  pi^^t_  Yit.  AJexan.  2. 

"  '  Thou  shalt  see  me  again  at  Philippi.' — Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  134, 

8  «  Thou,  also,  Galba,  shalt  taste  of  empire.' — Stat.  Vit.  Galba. 
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expounds  it  of  Vespasian.'  Domitian  dreamed,  the  niglit  before 
he  was  slain,  that  a  goklcn  head  was  growings  out  of  the  nape 
of  his  neek  ;■'  and,  indeed,  the  sueees-siou  that  followed  him, 
for  many  years,  made  golden  times.  Henry  W.  of  England 
said  of  Henry  \\l.  when  he  was  a  lad,  and  gave  him  water, 
'  This  is  the  lad  that  shall  enjoy  the  erown  for  which  wc 
strive.'  "When  I  was  in  France,  I  heard  from  one  Dr.  Pena, 
that  the  queen-mother,  who  was  given  to  curious  arts,  caused 
the  king  her  husband's  nativity  to  be  calculated  under  a  false 
name,  and  the  astrologer  gave  a  judgment  that  he  should  be 
killed  in  a  duel ;  at  which  the  queen  laughed,  thinking  her 
husband  to  be  above  challenges  and  duels ;  but  he  was  slain 
upon  a  course  at  tilt,  the  splintei-s  of  the  statf  of  Montgomery 
going  in  at  his  beaver.  The  trivial  prophecy  which  I  heard 
when  I  was  a  cliild,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in  the  llower  of 
her  years,  was, 

'  A^^lcn  liempc  is  spun, 
England's  done  :* 

whereby  it  was  generally  conceived,  that  after  the  princes  had 
reigned  which  had  the  principal  letters  of  that  word  hempe, 
which  were  Ileniy,  Edward,  Maiy,  Philip,  and  Elizabeth, 
England  should  come  to  utter  confusion ;  which,  thanks  be  to 
God,  is  verilied  in  the  change  of  the  name,  for  the  king's  style 
is  now  no  more  of  England,  but  of  Britain.  There  was  also 
another  prophecy  before  the  year  of  eighty-eight,  which  I  do 
not  well  understand  : 

'  Tliere  shall  be  soon  upon  a  day, 
Between  the  Baugh^  and  the  May, 
The  Black  tloet  of  Norway. 
M'hen  that  is  come  and  gone, 
England  build  houses  of  lime  and  stone, 
For  after  wars  shall  you  have  none.' 

It  was  generally  conceived  to  be  meant  of  the  Spanish  fleet  that 
came  in  eighty-eight ;  for  that  the  king  of  Spain's  surname,  as 
they  say,  is  Norway.      The  prediction  of  Regiomontanus, 
*  Octogesimus  octavus  mirabilis  annus  ;'  * 

was  thought  likewise  accomplished  in  the  sending  of  that  great 


1  Tacit.  2^l>^  V.  13.  ^  !^"Ct.  Tit.  Domit.  23. 

^  Baugh.     Bough  (probably).  *  *  Eighty-eight,  a  wonderful  year.' 
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fleets  being  tlie  greatest  in  strength,  though  not  in  number,  of 
all  that  ever  swam  upon  the  sea.  As  for  Cleon's  dream/  I 
think  it  was  a  jest — it  was,  that  he  was  devoured  of-  a  long 
dragon ;  and  it  was  expounded  of  a  maker  of  sausages,  that 
troubled  him  exceedingly.  There  are  numbers  of  the  like  kind, 
especially  if  you  include  dreams,  and  predictions  of  astrology; 
but  I  have  set  down  these  few  only  of  certain  credit,  for 
example.  My  judgment  is,  that  they  ought  all  to  be  despised, 
and  ought  to  serve  but  for  winter-talk  by  the  fire-side.  Though 
when  I  say  despised,  I  mean  it  as  for  belief — for  otherwise,  the 
spreading  or  publishing  of  them  is  in  no  sort  to  be  despised — 
for  they  have  done  much  mischief,  and  I  see  many  severe  laws 
made  to  suppress  them.  That  that  hath  given  them  grace,  and 
some  credit,  consisteth  in  three  things.  First,  that  men  mark 
when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  when  they  miss;  as  they  do, 
generally,  also  of  dreams.  The  second  is,  that  probable  con- 
jectures, or  obscure  traditions,  many  times  turn  themselves  into 
prophecies  :  Avhile  the  nature  of  man  which  coveteth  divination, 
thinks  it  no  peril  to  foretell  that  which  indeed  they  do  but 
collect,  as  that  of  Seneca's  verse ;  for  so  much  was  then  subject 
to  demonstration,  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  had  great  parts 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  which  might  be  probably  conceived  not  to 
be  all  sea,  and  adding  thereto  the  tradition  in  Plato's  Timcens 
and  his  Atlunticiis,^  it  might  encourage  one  to  turn  it  to  a  pre- 
diction. The  third  and  last,  which  is  the  great  one,  is,  that 
almost  all  of  them,  being  infinite  in  number,  have  been  impos- 
tures, and  by  idle  and  crafty  brains,  merely  contrived  and 
feigned,  after  the  event  past. 


'  Aristoph.  JEquit.  195. 

^  Of.  JBi/.  'Lest  a  more  bouourable  man  than  thoube  bidden  o/him.' — Luke  slw. 

3  Critias. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

'  The  sprt'udlny  or  publishing  of  them  is  in  no  sort  to  be  despised, 
for  they  have  done  iniuli  mischief 

A  political  prediction,  publicly  uttered,  will  often  have  hail, 
or  be  supposed  to  have  had,  a  great  share  in  bringing  about  its 
own  fulfilment.  Accordingly,  when  a  law  is  actually  passed, 
and  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  its  repeal,  we  should  be  very 
cautious  in  publicly  uttering  predictions  of  dangers  and  discon- 
tents, lest  we  should  thus  become  the  means  of  engendering  or 
aggravating  them.  He  who  gives  out,  for  instance,  that  the 
people  will  certainly  be  dissatisfied  with  such  and  such  a  law 
is  in  this  doing  his  utmost  to  make  them  dissatisfied.  And 
this  being  the  case  in  all  unfavourable,  as  well  as  favourable, 
predictions,  some  men  lose  their  deserved  credit  for  political 
sagacity,  through  their  fear  of  contributing  to  produce  the  evils 
they  apprehend ;  while  others,  again,  contribute  to  evil  results 
by  their  incapacity  to  keep  their  anticipations  locked  up  in  their 
own  bosoms,  and  by  their  dread  of  not  obtaining  deserve<i 
credit.  It  would  be  desirable  to  provide  for  such  men  a  relief 
like  that  which  the  servant  of  King  Midas  found,  due  care, 
however,  being  taken  that  there  should  be  no  whispering  reeds 
to  divulge  it. 

In  another  '  New  Atlantis,'  entitled  An  Expedition  to  the 
Interior  of  Sew  Holland,^  a  Prediction-office  is  supposed  to  exist 
in  several  of  the  States,  namely,  an  establishment  consisting  of 
two  or  three  inspectors,  and  a  few  clerks,  appointed  to  receive 
from  any  one,  on  payment  of  a  trifling  fee,  any  sealed-up  pre- 
diction, to  be  opened  at  a  time  specified  by  the  party  himself. 
His  name  is  to  be  signed  to  the  prediction  within  ;  and  on  the 
outer  cover  is  inscribed  the  date  of  its  deliveiT,  and  the  time 
when  the  seal  is  to  be  broken.  There  is  no  i)retcncc  made 
to  supernatural  prophetic  powers ;  only  to  supposed  political 
sagacity. 

Unless  in  some  case  in  which  very  remarkable  sagacity  has 
been  evinced,  the  predictions  are  not  made  public.      But  prc- 


'  rublished  by  Bcntley. 
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vioiisly  to  the  appointment  of  any  of  the  authors  to  any  public 
olEce,  the  inspectors  are  bound  to  look  over  their  register,  and 
produce,  as  a  set-off  against  a  candidate's  claims,  any  unsuc- 
cessful prediction  he  may  have  made.  ^Many  a  man  there  is  to 
whom  important  public  trusts  are  committed,  who,  wherever 
such  an  institution  had  been  established,  would  be  found  to 
have  formally  recorded,  under  the  influence  of  self-conceit,  his 
own  incapacity. 

*  Men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never-  mark  when  they  miss.' 

This  remark,  as  well  as  the  proverb,  '  What  is  hit  is  history  ; 
what  is  missed  is  mystery,^  Avovdd  admit  of  much  generalization. 
The  most  general  statement  would  be  nearly  that  of  the  laAv 
maxim,  *  De  non  apparcntibus  et  non  existentibus,  cadem  est 
ratio  :'  for  in  all  matters,  men  are  apt  to  treat  as  altogether 
non-existent,  whatever  does  not  come  under  their  knowledge  or 
notice. 

No  doubt,  if  all  the  pocket-books  now  existing  could  be 
inspected,  some  thousands  of  memoranda  would  be  found  of 
dreams,  visions,  omens,  presentiments,  &c.,  kept  to  observe  Avhe- 
ther  they  are  fidfilled;  and  when  one  is,  out  of  some  hundreds 
of  thousands,  this  is  recorded  ;  the  rest  being  never  heard  of. 
So  Bion,  when  shown  the  votive  offerings  of  those  who  had  been 
saved  from  shipwreck,  asked,  '  Where  are  the  records  of  those 
who  were  drowned  in  spite  of  their  vows  ?' 

Mr.  Senior  has  remarked  in  his  Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 
that  the  sacrifice  of  vast  wealth,  on  the  part  of  a  whole  people, 
for  the  gain — and  that,  comparatively,  a  trifling  gain — of  a  hand- 
ful of  monopolists,  is  often  submitted  to  patiently,'  from  the 
gain  being  concentrated  and  the  loss  diffused.  But  this  would 
not  have  occurred  so  often  as  it  has,  were  it  not  that  this  diffu- 
sion of  the  loss  causes  its  existence — that  is,  its  existence  as  a 
loss  so  increased — to  be  iinperceived.  If  a  million  of  persons 
are  each  virtually  taxed  half-a-crown  a  year  in  the  increased 
price  of  some  article,  through  the  prohil)ition  of  free-trade,  per- 
haps not  above  a  shilling  of  this  goes  to  those  who  profit  by  the 
monopoly.      But  this  million  of  shillings,  amounting  to  £50,000 


^  See  Annotations  on  Essay  xxiii. 
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per  annum,  is  divided,  perhaps,  among  fifty  persons,  ulio  clearly 
perceive  whence  their  revenue  is  derived  ;  and  uho,  when  an 
income  of  .£1000  is  at  stake,  will  combine  together,  and  use 
every  cftbrt  and  artifice  to  keep  up  the  monopoly.  The  losers, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  have,  each,  much  less  at  stake,  but 
are  usually  ignorant  that  they  do  lose  by  this  monopoly;  else 
they  would  not  readily  submit  to  pay  half-a-crowu  or  even  one 
shilling  as  a  direct  pension  to  fifty  men  who  had  no  claim  on 
them. 

Again,  an  English  gentleman  who  lives  on  his  estate,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  public  benefactor,  not  only  by  exerting  himself — if 
he  does  so — in  promoting  sound  religion,  and  pure  morality,  and 
useful  knowledge,  in  his  neighbourhood,  but  also  because  his 
income  is  spent  in  furnishing  employment  to  his  neighbours, 
as  domestics,  and  bakers,  and  carpenters,  &c.  If  he  removes 
and  resides  in  France,  his  income  is,  in  fact,  spent  on  English 
cutlers  and  clothiers ;  since  it  is  their  pi'oducts  that  are  exported 
to  France,  and  virtually  exchanged — though  in  a  slightly  cir- 
cuitous way, — for  the  services  of  French  domestics,  bakers,  and 
carpenters.  But  the  Sheffield  cutlers  are  not  aware  even  of  his 
existence ;  while  the  neighbours  of  the  resident  proprietor  trace 
distinctly  to  him  the  profits  they  derive  from  him. 

Again,  one  who  unprofitably  consumes  in  feasts,  and  fire- 
works, and  fancy-gardens,  &c.,  the  labour  of  many  men,  is  re- 
garded as  a  public  benefactor,  in  furnishing  employment  to  so 
many;  though  it  is  plain,  that  all  unproductive  consumption 
diminishes  by  just  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  He, 
on  the  contrary,  who  hoards  up  his  money  as  a  miser,  is  abused  ; 
though  in  fact  he  is  (though  without  any  such  design)  contri- 
buting to  the  public  wealth,  by  lending  at  interest  all  he  saves ; 
which  finds  its  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  canals,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  other  productive  courses  of  expenditure.  But 
this  benefit  to  the  public  no  one  can  trace ;  any  more  than  we 
can  trace  each  of  the  drops  of  rain  that  find  their  way  into  the 
sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  to  the  individuals  to 
whom  the  other  is  a  customer,  they  distinctly  trace  to  him. 

Again,  the  increased  knowledge  of  '  accidents  and  offences,' 
conveyed  through  newspapers,  in  a  civilized  country,  leads  some 
to  fancy  that  these  evils  occur  more  frequently,  because  they 
hear  of  them  more,  than  in  times  of  '  primitive  simplicity.'      But 
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'  tliere  are  no  more  particles  of  dust  in  the  sun-beam  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  room ;  though  "sve  see  them  better.' 

All  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  cases,  come  under  the 
general  formula  above  stated :  the  tendency  to  overrate  the 
amount  of  Avhatever  is  seen  and  known,  as  compared  with  what 
is  unknown,  or  less  known,  unseen,  and  indefinite. 

Under  this  head  will  come  the  general  tendency  to  under- 
rate the  preventive  effects  of  any  measure  or  system,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil.  JE.ff.  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  it  is 
plain  that  every  instance  of  a  crime  committed,  and  of  a  penalty 
actually  inflicted,  is  an  instance  of  failure  in  the  object  for 
which  penalties  were  denounced.  We  see  the  crimes  that  do 
take  place,  and  the  punishments  ;  we  do  not  see  the  crimes  that 
would  be  committed  if  punishment  were  abolished. 


ESSAY    XXXVI.     OF  A^FTUTrox. 

AMBITIOX  is  like  cholcr,  which  is  a  humour  that  makcth 
mcu  active,  earnest,  full  of  alacrity,  and  stirrinj^,  if  it  be 
not  stoppetl ;  but  if  it  be  stopped,  and  cannot  have  its  way,  it 
bccometh  adust,'  and  thereby  malign  and  venomous ;  so  am- 
bitious men,  if  they  find  the  way  open  for  their  rising,  and  still 
get  forward,  they  are  rather  busy  than  dangerous ;  but  if  tliey 
be  checked  in  their  desires,  they  become  secretly  discontcnt,- 
and  look  upon  men  and  matters  with  an  evil  eye,  and  are  best 
pleased  when  things  go  backward  ;  which  is  the  worst  property 
in  a  servant  of  a  prince  or  State.  Therefore,  it  is  good  for  princes, 
if  they  use  ambitious  men,  to  handle  it  so  as  they  be  still  pro- 
gressive and  not  retrograde ;  which,  because  it  canuot  be  with- 
out iueouvcnieuce,  it  is  good  not  to  use  such  natures  at  all ;  for 
if  they  rise  not  with  their  service,  they  will  take  order'  to  make 
their  scr^^ce  fidl  with  them.  But  since  we  have  said,  it  were 
good  not  to  use  men  of  ambitious  natures,  except  it  be  upon 
necessity,  it  is  fit  to  speak  in  >\hat  cases  they  are  of  necessity. 
Good  commauders  in  the  wars  must  be  taken,  be  they  never  so 
ambitious  ;  for  the  use  of  their  service  dispenscth*  with  the  rest ; 
and  to  take  a  soldier  without  ambition  is  to  pull  oft"  his  spurs. 
There  is  also  great  use  of  ambitious  men  in  being  screens  to 
princes  in  matters  of  danger  and  en\y  ;  for  no  man  will  take  that 
part  except  he  be  like  a  seeled'  dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts. 


'  Adiwt.     Fiery. 

'  Tlic  same  adust  complexion  has  hnpelled 
Charles  to  the  couvtut,  Philip  to  the  ticlJ.' — Pope. 

*  Discontent.      Discontented . 

'  For  e'er  with  goodness  men  grow  discontent. 
Where  statea  are  rii>e  to  fall,  and  virtue  8i>eut.' — Daniel. 
^  Order.     Measures. 

'  While  I  take  order  for  mine  own  aflUirs.' — Shakespere. 

*  Dispcn.se  with.     To  excuse. 

'  To  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  di^pensetk  irith  the  deed.' 

*  Seel.      To  seal  up  the  ryes;  to  hoodtrink ;  to  Hind.     (A  term  of  falconrv.) 

'  To  seel  her  father's  eyes  up,  clo«e  an  oak.' — Shakespere. 
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because  lie  cauuot  see  about  Lini.  There  is  use  also  of  am- 
bitious meu  in  pulling  down  the  greatness  of  any  subject  that 
overtops ;  as  Tiberius  used  Macro  in  the  pulling  down  of 
Sejanus.  Since^  therefore^  they  must  be  used  in  such  cases, 
there  resteth^  to  speak  how  they  are  to  be  bridled,  that  they 
may  be  less  dangerous.  There  is  less  danger  of  them,  if  they 
be  of  mean  birth,  than  if  they  be  noble ;  and  if  they  be  rather 
harsh  of  nature,  than  gracious  and  popular,  and  if  they  be 
rather  new  raised,  than  grown  cunning^  and  fortified  in  their 
greatness.  It  is  counted  by  some  a  weakness  in  princes  to  have 
favourites,  but  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  best  remedy  against 
ambitious  great  ones;  for  when  the  way  of  pleasuring^  and 
displeasuring^  lieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impossible  any  other 
should  be  over  great.  Another  means  to  curb  them,  is  to 
balance  them  by  others  as  proud  as  they ;  but  then  there  must 
be  some  middle  counsellors  to  keep  things  steady,  for  without 
that  ballast,  the  ship  will  roll  too  much.  At  the  least,  a  prince 
may  animate  and  inure'  some  meaner  persons  to  be  scoui'ges  to 
ambitious  men.  As  for  the  having  of  them  obnoxious"  to  ruin, 
if  they  be  of  fearful  natures,  it  may  do  well,  but  if  they  be 
stout  and  daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  designs,  and  prove 
dangerous.  As  for  the  pulling  of  them  down,  if  the  afiairs 
require  it,  and  that  it  may  not  be  done  with  safety  suddenly, 
the  only  way  is,  the   interchange   continually  of  favours  and 


*  Eest.     To  remain. 

'  Fallen  he  is ;  and  now 
What  rests  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 
On  his  transgression.' — Milton. 

^  Cunning.  Experienced;  skilful.  *  Esau  was  a  cm wm/h^jt  hunter.' — Gen.xxv.2']. 
3  Pleasure  (not  used  as  a  verb).     To  please ;  to  gratify.     '  Promising  both  to 
give  him  cattle,  and  to  pleasure  him  otherwise.' — 2  Maccabees  xii.  il. 

'Nay,  the  birds'  rural  music,  too. 
Is  as  melodious  and  as  free 
As  if  they  sang  to  pleasure  you.' — Coivlei/. 
■*  Displeasure.     To  displease. 

^  Inure.     To  make  tise  of.     (From  an   old  word — ' ure.')     'Is   the  warrant 
sufficient  for  any  man's  conscience  to  build  such  proceedings  upon,  as  are  and  have 
been  put  in  ure  for  the  estabhshmcnt  of  that  cause.' — Hooker. 
"  Obnoxious.     Liahle  to  ;  in  peril  of;   suhject  to. 

'  But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to  ?     Who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soar'd ;  obnoxious,  first  or  last, 
To  basest  things.' — Milton. 
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dis^aces,'  whereby  they  may  not  know  what  to  expect,  and  he 
as  it  were,  in  a  wood.  Of  ambitions,  it  is  less  harmful,'  tlie 
ambition  to  prevail  in  g^reat  thin-s,  than  that  other  to  appear  iii 
every  thing;  for  that  breeds  eonfusion,  and  mars  business;  bnt 
yet  it  is  less  danger  to  Jiave  an  ambitious  man  stirring  in  busi- 
uess,  than  great  in  dependencies.-^  He  that  seekcth  to  be 
eminent  amongst  able  men,  hath  a  great  task,  but  that  is  ever 
good  for  the  pul)lic ;  but  he  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure 
amongst  cyphers,  is  the  decay  of  a  whole  age.  Honour  hath 
three  things  in  it ;  the  vantage  ground  to  do  good,  the  approach 
to  kings  and  principal  persons,  and  the  raising  of  a  man's  own 
fortunes.  He  tliat  hath  the  best  of  these  intentions,  when  he 
aspii-eth,  is  an  honest  man ;  and  that  prince  that  can  discern  of 
these  intentions  in  another  that  aspireth,  is  a  wise  prince. 
Generally,  let  princes  and  States  chuse  such  ministers  as  arc 
more  sensible  of  duty  than  of  rising,  and  such  as  love  business 
rather  upon  conscience  than  upon  bravery  ■;  and  let  them  dis- 
cern a  busy  nature  from  a  willing  mind. 


'  I>i*g™ces.  Acts  of  unkindnes, ;  repulses.  'Her  disjraces  to  Li.u  were 
^•c«l  In  her  excellence.'— 5i>  Philip  Sidney. 

•  Harmful.      Hurtful,     isce  page  72. 

'  Dependeiaic-s.  TIii„;js  or  persons  under  command,  or  at  disposal  •  The 
second  natural  division  of  power,  is  of  such  men  who  have  acuuired  larire  ujsscs- 
8ion.<,  and  coiise»iuent]y,  dependencies.'— Strift.  "^     ^ 

*  Bravery.      Ostentation  ;  parade. 

'  The  bravenf  of  his  grief  did  put  me  into  a  towering  ^Vissior^.'—Shakespere. 


ESSAY  XXXVII.      OF  MASQUES^  AND 
TEIUMPHS/^ 

THESE  things  are  but  toys  to  come  amongst  such  serious 
observations ;  but  yet,  since  princes  will  have  such  things, 
it  is  better  they  should  be  graced  with  elegancy/  than  daubed 
with  cost.  Dancing  to  song  is  a  thing  of  great  state  and 
pleasure.  I  understand  it  that  the  song  be  in  quire^  placed 
aloft,  and  accompanied  with  some  broken  music,  and  the  ditty"' 
fitted  to  the  device.  Acting  in  song,  especially  in  dialogues, 
hath  an  extreme  good  grace — I  say  acting,  not  dancing  (for 
that  is  a  mean  and  vulgar  thing) ;  and  the  voices  of  the  dialogue 
would^  be  strong  and  manly  (a  bass  and  a  tenor,  no  treble), 
and  the  ditty  high  and  tragical,  not  nice*^  or  dainty.'  Several 
quires  placed  one  over  against  another,  and  taking  the  voice 
by  catches,  anthem-wise,*  give  great  pleasure.  Turning  dances 
into  figure  is  a  childish  curiosity ;  and  generally  let  it  be  noted, 
that  those  things  which  I  here  set  down,  are  such  as  do  na- 
turally take  the  sense,  and  not  respect  petty  wonderments.® 
It  is  true,  the  alterations  of  scenes,  so  it  be  quietly  and  without 
noise,  are  things  of  great  beauty  and  pleasure;  for  they  feed 
and  relieve  the  eye  before  it  be  full  of  the  same  object.      Let 


^  Masque.     A  dramatic  performance  on  festive  occasiom.    'Comus.     A.  masque 
presented  at  Ludlow  Ciistle,  1634.' 
-  Triumphs.     Piihlic  shoios. 

'  What  news  from  Oxford  ?     Hold  those  justs  and  triumpJis  .'' — Shahespere. 
^  Elegancy.     Elegance.     '  St.  Augustine,  out  of  a  kind  of  elegancy  in  writing, 
makes  some  diiFerence.' — Raleigh. 

^  Ditty.     A  poem  to  be  sung.     (Now  only  used  in  burlesque.) 
*  Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute. 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute.' — Milton. 
*  Would.     Should.     See  page  310. 
®  Nice.     Minutely  accurate. 

'  The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import.' — ShaJcespere. 
'   Dainty.     Affectedly  fine. 

'Your  dainty  speakers  have  the  curse, 
To  plead  bad  causes  down  to  worse.' — Prior, 
^  Wise.     Ways ;  manner  or  mode.     (Seldom  now  used  as  a  simple  word.) 

'  This  song  she  sings  in  most  commanding  icise.' — Spenser. 
^  Wonderment.     Astonishment;  surprise. 

'  Ravished  with  Fancy's  wonderment,'— Spenser. 
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the  scenes  abound  witli  li<;ht,  especially  coloured  and  varied  ; 
and  let  the  masquers,  or  any  other  that  are  to  come  down  from 
the  scene,  liave  some  motions  upon  tiie  scene  itself  before  their 
coming'  down ;  for  it  draws  the  eye  strangely,  and  makes  it 
with  great  pleasure  to  desire  to  see  that'  it  cannot  perfectly 
discern.  Let  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerfid,  and  not  chirpings 
or  pulings  ;-  let  the  music  likewise  be  sharp  and  loud,  and  well 
placed.  The  colours  that  show  best  by  candle-light  are  white, 
carnation,  and  a  kind  of  sea-water  green  ;  and  ouches,*  or 
spangs,^  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost,  so  they  are  of  most  glory.' 
As  for  rich  embroidery,  it  is  lost  and  not  discerned.  Let  the 
suits  of  the  masquers  be  graceful,  and  such  as  become  the  person 
Avhen  the  vizards"  are  ofl',  not  after  examples  of  known  attires, 
Turks,  soldiers,  mariners,  and  the  like.  Let  anti-masques'  not 
be  long  ;  they  have  been  commonly  of  fools,  satyrs,  baboons, 
wild  men,  antics,'  beasts,  .sprites,"  witches,   .-Ethiopes,'"  pigmies, 

'  That.     What.     See  page  65. 
'  Puling.       miininq. 

'  To  ^^)eak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Halimass.' — Shaketpere. 
^  Ouches.   OrnamenU  of  gold  in  which  jewel*  mag  be  set.  '  Tliou  slialt  mate  the 
two  stones  to  be  set  in  ouches  of  gold.' — Exodiu  xxviii.  11. 
■•  Spangs.     Spangles. 

'  A  vesture  sprinkknl,  here  and  there. 
With  glittering  spangs  that  did  like  stars  uppere.'— 5p«nj<T. 
■"  Glory.     Lustre. 

'  The  moon,  serene  in  glory.' — Pope. 

•  Vizard— Visor.     A  mask  used  to  disguise.     '  A  lie  is  like  a  vizard,  that  may 
cover  the  face,  indeed,  but  can  never  become  it.' — South. 

•  .\nti-ma.s<iue.s.     S/u>rt  mas'iues,  or  light  interludes,  played  between  the  parts 
of  the  principal  masques. 

■•  -Vutics.     Buffoons. 

'  If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  imjmtient, — 
Fear  not,  my  Lord ;   we  can  contain  ourselves. 
Were  he  the  veri<?st  aniick    in  tlie  world.* — Shakespere. 

'  Within  tlif  lioUow  crown 
Tliat  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  Deatli  his  court :  and  there  the  antick  sits, 
Scuffing  his  state.' — Shakespere. 
'  Sprites.      Spirits. 

'  And  forth  he  call'd  out  of  deep  darkness  drear 

Legions  of  sprites.' — Spenser. 
'  Of  these  am  I  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name.' — Pope, 
'"  Ellliops.      Ethiopians ;   blacks. 

'  Since  her  time  colliers  arc  counted  fair, 
And  Ethiopa  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack.' — Shakespere. 
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turquets/  iiymplis,  rustics^  Cupids^  statues  moving,  and  the  like. 
As  for  angels,  it  is  not  comical-  enough  to  put  them  in  anti- 
masques  ;  and  anything  that  is  hideous,  as  devils,  giants,  is,  on 
the  other  side,  as  unfit ;  but  chiefly,  let  the  music  of  them  be 
recreative,  and  with  some  strange  changes.  Some  sweet  odours 
suddenly  coming  forth,  without  any  drops  fallmg,  are,  in  such 
a  company,  as  there  is  steam  and  heat,  things  of  great  pleasm'e 
and  refreshment.  Double  masques,  one  of  men,  another  of 
ladies,  addetli  state  and  variety ;  but  all  is  nothing,  except  the 
room  be  kept  clear  and  neat. 

For  justs,  and  tournies,^  and  barriers,  the  glories*  of  them 
are  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  wherein  the  challengers  make  their 
entry,  especially  if  they  be  drawn  with  strange  beasts,  as  lions, 
bears,  camels,  and  the  like ;  or,  in  the  devices  of  their  entrance, 
or  in  bravery^  of  their  liveries,  or  in  the  goodly  furniture  of 
their  horses  and  armour.      But  enough  of  these  tovs. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  These  things  are  hut  toys  .  .  .  .' 

Bacon  seems  to  think  some  kind  of  apology  necessary  for 
treating  of  matters  of  this  kind  in  the  midst  of  grave  treatises. 
But  his  taste  seems  to  have  lain  a  good  deal  this  way.  He  is 
reported  to  have  always  shown  a  great  fondness  for  splendour 
and  pageantry,  and   everything  that  could  catch  the  eye  and 


1  Turqnets.     (Probably)  Turks. 

2  Comical.      Comic. 

^  Tourneys.     Tournament. 

'  Not  but  the  mode  of  that  romantic  age, 
The  age  of  tourneys,  triumphs,  and  quaint  masques, 
Glared  with  fivntastic  pageantry  which  dimmed 
The  sober  eye  of  truth,  and  dazzled  e'en 
The  sage  himself.' — Mason. 
^  Glory.  Splendour ;  magnificence.  '  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.' — Matthetv. 

*  Bravery.    Finery.    '  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  tlieir 
tinkling  ornaments  about  their  feet.' — Isaiah  iii.  18. 

*  A  stately  ship,  with  all  her  bravery  on, 
And  tackle  trim.' — Milton. 
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make  a  display  of  wealth  and  inagnificcncc.  This  may  ho 
accounted,  in  ,uch  a  yn-at  philosoplwr,  something  frirohus  1 1 
IS  worth  remarking  that  the  term  '  frivolous'  is  always  applied 
(by  those  who  use  language  with  care  and  correctness)  to  a  "rent 
interest  shown  ahout  things  that  are  little  to  the  person  in  ques- 
tion.  For,  httle  and  great,— triHiug  or  iniportant,-are  relative 
terms  If  a  growni  man  or  woman  were  to  be  occupied  with  a 
doll,  this  would  be  called  excessively  frivolous ;  but  no  one  calls 
a  little  girl  frivolous  for  plaving  with  a  doll. 


ESSAY  XXXVIII.     OF  NATUEE  IN  MEN. 

NATUUE  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  overcome,  seldom  ex- 
tinguished. Force  maketh  nature  more  violent  in  the 
return,  doctrine  and  discourse  maketh  nature  less  importune,^ 
hut  custom  only  doth  alter  and  suhdue  nature.  He  that  seeketh 
\ictory  over  his  nature,  let  him  not  set  himself  too  great  nor 
too  small  tasks  ;  for  the  first  will  make  him  dejected  by  often 
faihng,  and  the  second  will  make  him  a  small  proceeder,  though 
by  often  prevailing.  And,  at  the  first,  let  him  practise  with  helps, 
as  swimmers  do  with  bladders  or  rushes ;  but,  after  a  time,  let 
him  practise  with  disadvantages,  as  dancers  do  with  thick  shoes, 
for  it  breeds  great  perfection  if  the  practice  be  harder  than  the 
use.  Where  nature  is  mighty,  and  therefore  the  victory  hard, 
the  degrees  had  need  be,  first  to  stay  and  arrest  nature  in  time ; 
(like  to  him  that  would  say  over  the  four-and-twenty  letters 
when  he  was  angry)  then  to  go  less  in  quantity  ;  as  if  one  should, 
in  forbearing  wine,  come  from  drinking  healths  to  a  draught  at 
a  meal ;  and,  lastly,  to  discontinue  altogether ;  but  if  a  man 
have  the  fortitude  and  resolution  to  enfranchise  himself  at  once, 
that  is  the  best : — 

'  0])timus  ille  anhnl  vindex,  laedentia  pectus 
Viiicula  qui  rupit,  dedoluitque  semel.'  ^ 

Neither  is  the  ancient  rule  amiss,  to  bend  natvu'e  as  a  wand,  to 
a  contrary  extreme,  whereby  to  set  it  right ;  understanding  it 
where  the  contrary  extreme  is  no  vice.  Let  not  a  man  force  a 
habit  upon  himself  with  a  perpetual  continuance,  but  with  some 
intermission,  for  both  the  pause  reinforceth  the  new  onset ;  and 
if  a  man  that  is  not  perfect  be  ever  in  practice,  he  shall  as  well 
practise  his  errors  as  his  abilities,  and  induce  one  habit  of 
both,  and  there  is  no  means  to  help  this  but  by  seasonable 
intermission.  But  let  not  a  man  trust  his  victory  over  his  nature 
too  far,  for  nature  will  lie  buried  a  great  time,  and  yet  renve 
upon  the  occasion  or  temptation;    like  as  it  was  with  jEsop's 

'  Importune.     Importunate ;  troublesome.     See  page  85. 

"  '  lie  is  the  best  assertor  of  the  soul,  who  bursts  the  bonds  that  gall  his  breast, 
and  suffers  all,  at  once.' — Ovid,  E.  Amor.  293. 
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damsel,  turncil  from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  wlio  sat  very  domiuvlv 
at  the  board's  end  till  a  mouse  ran  before  her  ;  tlierefore,  let  a 
man  either  avoid  the  oeeasion  alto^^ether,  or  put  himself  often 
to  it,  that  he  may  be  little  moved  with  it.  A  man's  nature  is 
best  perceived  in  privatcuess,'  for  there  is  no  affectation  in 
passion  ;  for  that  putteth  a  man  out  of  his  precepts,  and  in  a 
new  case  or  experiment,  for  there  custom  leavcth  him.  They 
are  happy  men  whose  natures  sort"  with  their  vocations,'  other- 
wise they  may  say,  '  Multura  incola  fuit  anima  mea/*  when 
they  converse'  in  those  things  they  do  not  affect.*  In  studies, 
whatsoever  a  man  commandeth  upon  himself,  let  him  set  liours 
for  it ;  but  whatsoever  is  agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him  take 
no  care  for  any  set  times;  for  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of 
themselves,  so  as  the  spaces  of  other  business  or  studies  will 
suffice.  A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  lier])s  or  weeds ;  there- 
fore let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  other. 

AXTITIIETA  ON  NATURE  IN  MEN. 

Pho-  Coxtka. 

'  Consuetudo  contra  naturam,   quasi  '  C(>f,'itannis  secundum  natunun ;  lo- 

tyrannis   qua-dara   est;  et   cito,  ac  levi  quimur  secundum  jmivepta;  sod  agimiu 

occasione  corruit.  8t>cunduin  onsuetiulinem. 

'  Ciinlom,   irhen  contrart)    to    nature,  '  We  think  accmdhig  to  our  nature ; 

is  a  kind  of  usurpation  over  it ;   and  is  tre  speak  according  to  instruction;   but 

quickti/  overthrown  on  the  most  trijling  tee  act  according  to  custom.' 


>  Privat»-nes3.     Privaci/.     See  page  93.  "  Sort.     Suit.     See  page  64. 

'  Vocation.      Catling  in  life.     Sec  page  20. 

*  '  My  soul  bas  been  long  a  sojoarner.' 

*  Converse.     To  have  one's  icag  of  life  in.     See  Conversation,  page  262.    'Let 
yoor  conversation  be  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Clirist.' — Phil.  i.  27. 

•  Octavia  is  of  a  holy  and  still  conversation.'— Shakespere. 
«  .ViTect.     To  like. 

'  Dost  thou  aj^ecl  her  ?' — Shakespere. 
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'  A  man^ s  nature  is  best  perceived  in  privateness ;    ....    in 
passion  ;     .    .     .     .    and  in  a  new  case  or  experiment.' 

To  this  excellent  list  of  things  that  show  nature,  Bacon 
might  have  added,  small  things  rather  than  great.  '  A  straw 
best  shows  how  the  wind  blows.'  The  most  ordinary  and  un- 
important actions  of  a  man's  life  will  often  show  more  of  his 
natural  character  and  his  habits,  than  more  important  actions 
which  are  done  deliberately,  and  sometimes  against  his  natural 
inclinations. 

'A  man's  nature  rutis  either  to  herbs  or  weeds  :  therefore  let  him 
seasonably  water  the  one  and  destroy  the  other.' 

There  are  some  considerations  with  regard  to  human  nature, 
unnoticed  by  Bacon,  which  are  very  important,  as  invohing  the 
absolute  necessity  of  great  watchfulness,  candour,  and  diligence, 
in  those  who  would,  indeed,  desire  to  '  destroy  the  weeds.' 
Human  nature  (as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  work)  is  always 
and  everywhere,  in  the  most  important  points,  substantially  the 
same;  circumstantially  and  externally,  men's  manners  and 
conduct  are  infinitely  various  in  various  times  and  regions.  If 
the  former  were  not  true, — if  it  were  not  for  this  fundamental 
agreement, — history  could  furnish  no  instruction ;  if  the  latter 
were  not  true, — if  there  were  not  these  apparent  and  circum- 
stantial differences, — hardly  any  one  could  fail  to  profit  by  that 
instruction.  For,  few  are  so  dull  as  not  to  learn  something 
from  the  records  of  past  experience  in  cases  precisely  similar  to 
their  own.  But  as  it  is,  much  candour  and  diligence  are  called 
for  in  tracing  the  analogy  between  cases  which,  at  the  first 
glance,  seem  very  different — in  observing  the  workings  of  the 
same  human  nature  under  all  its  various  disguises, — in  recog- 
nizing, as  it  were,  the  same  plant  in  different  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  in  all  the  varieties  resulting  from  climate  and  culture, 
soil  and  season.  For,  so  far  as  any  fault  or  folly  is  peculiar  to 
any  particular  age  or  country,  its  effects  may  be  expected  to  pass 
away   soon,  without   spreading  very  widely;    but   so   far  as   it 
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belongs  to  human  nature  in  general,  we  must  expect  to  fnul  the 
evil  ctleets  of  it  reappearing,  again  and  again,  in  various  forms, 
in  all  ages,  and  in  various  regions.  Plants  brouglit  from  a 
foreign  land,  and  cultivated  by  human  care,  may  often  be,  by 
human  care,  extirpated,  or  may  even  perish  iov' tcant  of  care; 
but  the  indigenous  product  of  the  soil,  even  when  seemingly 
eradicated,  will  again  and  again  be  found  springing  up  afresh : 

•  Sponte  su4  qua?  se  tollunt  in  luminis  oras 
Infecunda  quidem,  scd  la>ta  et  fortia  surguut, 
Quippe  solo  nature  subest.' 

If  we  would  be  really  safe  from  the  danger  of  committing 
faults  of  a  like  character  with  those  which  wc  regard  with 
abhorrence  in  men  removed  from  us  either  by  time  or  place,  wc 
must  seek  that  safety  in  a  vigilant  susjncion  of  the  human  heart. 
AA  e  can  be  secured  from  the  recurrence  of  similar  faults  in  some 
different  shapes,  only  by  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  that  chris- 
tian  spirit,  whose  implantation  is  aljlc  to  purify,  to  renovate,  to 
convert  that  nature— in  short,  to  TRE ATE  THE  NEW  MAN.' 
Christian  principle  only  can  overthrow  the  '  idols  of  the  race' 
(idola  tribus),  as  Bacon  elsewhere  calls  them  ;— the  errors  spring- 
ing out  of  man's  nature.' 


'  See  Essays,  3rd  series. 


ESSAY   XXXIX.     OF   CUSTOM  AND 
EDUCATION. 

MEN^S  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  inclination ; 
their  discourse  and  speeches  according  to  their  learning 
and  infused  opinions ;  but  their  deeds  are  after^  as-  they  have 
been  accustomed :  and,  therefore,  as  Machiavel  well  noteth 
(though  in  an  evil-favoured  instance),  there  is  no  trusting  to  the 
force  of  nature,  nor  to  the  bravery  of  words,  except  it  be  corro- 
borate'' by  custom.  His  instance  is,  that  for  the  achieving  of 
a  desperate  conspiracy,  a  man  should  not  rest  upon  the  fierce- 
ness of  any  man's  nature,  or  his  resolute  undertakings,  but  take 
such  a  one  as  hath  had  his  hands  formerly  in  blood :  but 
Machiavel  knew  not  of  a  friar  Clement,  nor  a  Ravillac,  nor  a 
Jaureguy,  nor  a  Baltazar  Gerard;  yet  his  rule  holdeth  still, 
that  nature,  nor  the  engagement  of  words,  are  not^  so  forcible 
as  custom.  Only  superstition  is  now  so  well  advanced,  that 
men  of  the  first  blood  are  as  firm  as  butchers  by  occupation; 
and  votary^  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to  custom,  even  in 
matter  of  blood.  In  other  things,  the  predominancy  of  custom 
is  everywhere  visible,  insomuch  as  a  man  would  wonder  to  hear 
men  profess,  protest,  engage,  give  great  words,  and  then  do  just 
as  they  have  done  before,  as  if  they  were  dead  images  and 
engines,  moved  only  by  the  wheels  of  custom.  We  see  also  the 
reign  or  tyranny  of  custom,  what  it  is.  The  Indians  (I  mean 
the  sect  of  their  wise  men)  lay  themselves  quietly  upon  a  stack 
of  wood,  and  so  sacrifice  themselves   by  fire :    nay,  the  wives 


'  After.   According  to.  '  That  ye  seek  not  after  your  own  heart.' — Nvm.  xv.  39. 
*  He  who  was  of  the  bondwoman  was  born  after  the  flesh.' —  Gal.  iv.  23.     *  Deal 
not  with  us  after  our  sins.' — Litany. 
2  As.     That.     See  page  23. 

'  Corroborate.     Corroborated ;  strengthened ;  made  firm. 
'  His  heart  is  corrohorate.' — Shalcesperc. 
^  Nor — arc  not.     This  double  negative  is  used  frequently  by  old  writers. 
'  Nor  to  no  Roman  else.' — Shalcespere. 
'  Another  sort  there  bo,  that  will 
Ee  talking  of  the  fairies  still. 
Nor  never  can  they  have  their  fill.' — Drayton. 
'  Votary.     Consecrated  hy  a  vow. 
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strive  to  l)c  burned  with  the  eorpse  of  their  husbaiuls.  The 
hids  of  Sparta/  of  aneieut  time,  were  wout  to  he  scourged  upou 
tlie  altar  of  Diana,  without  so  much  as  quechinj^.-  I  rememht-r, 
in  the  l)e'i:inning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  of  England,  an 
Irish  rebel  condemned,  put  up  a  petition  to  tlic  deputy  that  hi; 
might  be  hanged  in  a  withe,^  and  not  in  a  halter,  because  it 
had  been  so  used  with  former  rebels.  There  be  nu)Mks  in 
Russia,  for  penance,  that  will  sit  a  whole  night  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  till  they  be  engaged  with  hard  ice. 

Many  examples  may  be  put  of  the  force  of  custom,  botli  upou 
miud  and  body:  therefore,  siucc  custom  is  the  principal  magis- 
trate of  man's  life,  let  men  by  all  means  endeavour  to  obtain  good 
customs.  Certainly,  custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  bcginnctli 
in  young  years  :  this  we  call  education,  which  is,  in  effect,  but  an 
early  custom.  So  we  see  in  languages,  the  tone  is  more  pliant  to 
all  expressions  and  sounds,  the  joints  are  more  supi)le  to  all  feats 
of  activity  and  motions  in  youth  than  afterwards ;  for  it  is  true, 
the  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  up  the  ply,  except  it  be  in 
some  minds,  that  have  not  suft'ered  themselves  to  fix,  but  have 
kept  themselves  open  and  prepared  to  receive  continual  amend- 
ment, which  is  exceeding  rare :  but  if  the  force  of  custom, 
simple  and  separate,  be  great,  the  force  of  custom,  copulate  and 
conjoined,  and  collegiate,  is  far  greater ;  for  tiicre  example 
tcaeheth,  company  comforteth,^  emulation  quiekcueth,  glory 
raiscth  ;  so  as  in  such  places  the  force  of  custom  is  in  his* 
exaltation.  Certainly,  the  great  multiplication''  of  virtues  upou 
human   nature   resteth   upon   societies   well   ordained    and   dis- 


>  Cic.  Ttucul.  Dial.  ii.  14, 

*  Qucch  (properly  quich).      To  more ;  to  siir. 

'  Umlcrre  her  feet,  tlicre  sis  she  sate. 
An  hujre  great  Uon  lave,  that  mote  aj>pallo 
An  harily  cournjrc  ;  like  cjii)tivi'«l  tlinill 
With  a  strong  iron  cliain  and  collar  Ixmndc — 
Not  once  he  couUl  nor  move  nor  quich.' — Spenser. 
'  Withs.     Ttriff-t,  or  b-nids  of  ttrigt.    '  If  they  bind  me  with  seven  green  wUhf, 
then  shall  1  be  weak.' — Jinlr/es  xvi.  7. 

*  Comfort.  To  strengthen  (u  an  auriliarif ;  to  help.  (The  meaning  of  the 
original  Latin  word,  Cunforto.)  '  Now  we  exhort  you  brethren,  comfort  tho 
feeble-minded.' — i  Thess.  v.  14. 

*  His.  Its.  '  But  God  givoth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him,  and  to  every 
seed  his  own  body.' — I  Cor.  xv.  38. 

*  Moltiplii-ation  upon.  '  Increase  and  multipli/  uponxathy  mercy.' — Collect  fur 
the  4/A  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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ciplincd ;  for  comraonwealtlis  and  good  governments  do  nourish 
virtue  grown^  but  do  not  mucli  mend  the  seeds  :  but  the  misery- 
is^  that  the  most  effectual  means  are  now  applied  to  the  ends 
least  to  be  desired. 
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'  Men's  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  inclinations :  their 
discourse  and  speeches  according  to  their  learning  and  infused 
opinions,  but  their  deeds  are  after  as  they  have  been 
accustomed.' 

This  remark^  like  many  others,  Bacon  has  condensed  iu 
Latin  into  the  very  brief  and  pithy  apophthegm  which  I  have 
given  in  the  '  Antitheta  on  Nature  in  Men.^  '  Cogitamus 
secundum  naturam ;  loquimur  secundum  preecepta ;  sed  agimus 
secundum  consuetudincm.'  Of  course,  Bacon  did  not  mean  his 
words  to  be  taken  literally  in  their  utmost  extent,  and  without 
any  exception  or  modification ;  as  if  natural  disposition  and 
instruction  had  nothing  to  do  with  conduct.  And_,  of  course^ 
he  could  not  mean  anything  so  self-contradictory  as  to  say 
that  all  action  is  the  result  of  custom :  for  it  is  plain  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  must  be  by  actions  that  a  custom  is 
formed. 

But  he  uses  a  strong  expression,  in  order  to  impress  it  on 
our  mind  that,  for  practice,  custom  is  the  most  essential  thing, 
and  that  it  Avill  often  overbear  both  the  original  disposition,  and 
the  precepts  which  have  been  learnt :  that  whatever  a  man  may 
inwardly  think,  and  (with  perfect  sincerity)  say,  you  cannot 
fully  depend  on  his  conduct  till  you  know  how  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  act.  For,  continued  action  is  like  a  contijiued 
stream  of  water,  Avhich  iveay's  for  itself  a  channel  that  it  will 
not  easily  be  turned  from.  The  bed  which  the  current  had 
gradually  scooped  at  first,  afterwards  confines  it. 

Bacon  is  far  from  meaning,  I  conceive,  when  he  says  that 
'  men  speak  as  they  have  learned  ' — to  limit  himself  to  the  case 
of  insincere  professions :  but  to  point  out  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  learn  to  repeat  a  lesson  correctly,  than  to  bring  it  into 
practice,  when  custom  is  opposed  to  it. 
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This  is  the  doftriiic  of  one  whom  B;icou  did  not  certainly 
regard  with  any  luidne  veneration — Aristotle;  who,  in  his  Ethics, 
dwells  earnestly  on  the  iniportanee  of  being  early  acenstonied  to 
right  practice,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  virtuons  habits. 
And  he  derives  the  word  'ethics'  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
enstom  ;  even  as  the  word  '  morality  '  is  derived  from  the  cor- 
responding Latin  word  '  raos,' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  at  the  present  day,  it  is  common  to 
use  the  words  *  custom '  and  '  habit '  as  synonymous,  and  often 
to  employ  the  latter  where  Bacon  would  have  used  the  former. 
]iut,  strictly  speaking,  they  denote  respectively  the  cause  and 
the  effect,  llcpcatcd  acts  constitute  the  '  custom ;'  and  the 
'  habit '  is  the  condition  of  mind  or  body  thence  resulting.  For 
instance,  a  man  who  has  been  accustouwd  to  rise  at  a  certain 
hour,  will  have  acquired  the  habit  of  waking  and  being  ready  to 
rise  as  soon  as  that  hour  arrives.  And  one  who  has  made  it 
his  custom  to  drink  drams  will  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
craving  for  that  stimulus,  and  of  yielding  to  that  craving ;  and 
so  of  the  rest. 

Those  are,  then,  in  error  who  disparage  (as  ^Irs.  Hannah 
More  does)  all  practice  that  does  not  spring  from  a  formed 
habit.  For  instance,  they  censure  those  mIio  employ  children 
as  almoners,  handing  them  money  or  other  things  to  relieve  the 
poor  with.  For,  say  they,  no  one  can  (jive  what  is  not  his  own  : 
there  is  no  charity  unless  you  part  with  something  that  you 
might  have  kept,  and  which  it  is  a  self-denial  to  part  with.  The 
answer  is,  that  if  the  child  does  this  readily  and  gladly,  he  has 
already  learnt  the  virtue  of  charity ;  but  if  it  is  a  jjainful  self- 
denial  which  you  urge  him  to,  as  a  duty,  you  are  creating  an 
association  of  charity  with  pain.  On  the  coutraiy,  if  you 
accustom  him  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  distress  relieved,  and  of 
being  the  instrument  of  giving  pleasure,  and  doing  good,  the 
desire  of  this  gratification  will  lead  him,  afterwards,  to  part  with 
something  of  his  own  rather  than  forego  it.  Thns  it  is — to  use 
Horace's  comparison — that  the  young  hound  is  trained  for  the 
chase  in  the  woods,  from  the  time  that  he  barks  at  the  deer- 
skin in  the  hall.' 


'Vcnaticos,  ex  qno 

Tempore  cei^-inain  pellain  latravit  in  aula, 

MiliUit  in  silvis  caluJus.' — Horace,  BiA)k  i.  op.  2,  1.  ^; 
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The  precept  is  very  good,  to  begin  Avith  swimming  with  corks. 

There  is  an  error  somewhat  akin  to  the  one  I  have  been  com- 
bating, which  may  be  worth  noticing  here.  Declamations  are 
current  in  the  present  day  against  the  iniquity  of  giving  a  bias 
to  the  minds  of  young  persons,  by  teaching  them  our  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  Sacred  Volume,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  in- 
vestigate for  themselves ;  that  is,  against  endeavouring  to  place 
them  in  the  same  situation  with  those  to  whom  those  very 
Scriptiu-es  were  written ;  instead  of  leaving  them  to  struggle 
with  difficulties  which  the  Scriptures  nowhere  contemplate  or 
provide  against.  The  maintainers  of  such  a  principle  would  do 
well  to  consider,  whether  it  would  not,  if  consistently  pursued, 
prove  too  much.  Do  you  not,  it  might  be  asked,  bias  the  minds 
of  children  by  putting  into  their  hands  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
as  the  infallible  word  of  God?  If  you  are  convinced  that  they 
are  so,  you  must  be  sure  that  they  will  stand  the  test  of  un- 
prejudiced inquiry.  Are  you  not,  at  least,  bound  in  fairness  to 
teach  them  at  the  same  time,  the  systems  of  ancient  ^Mythology, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  and  those  of  modern  philosophers, 
that  they  may  freely  chuse  amongst  all  ?  Let  any  one  who 
is  disposed  to  deride  the  absurdity  of  such  a  proposal,  consider 
whether  there  is  any  objection  to  it,  which  would  not  equally 
lie  against  the  exclusion  of  systematic  religious  instruction,  or 
indeed  systematic  training  in  any  science  or  art.  It  is  urged, 
however,  that  since  a  man  must  ivish  to  find  the  system  true  in 
which  he  has  been  trained,  his  judgment  must  be  unduly  biassed 
by  that  wish.  It  would  follow  from  this  principle,  that  no 
physician  should  be  trusted  who  is  not  utterly  indifferent 
wliether  his  patient  recovers  or  dies,  and  who  is  not  wholly  free 
from  any  favourable  hope  from  the  mode  of  treatment  pursued ; 
since  else  his  mind  must  be  unfairly  influenced  by  his  wishes  ! 

'  The  predominancy    of  custom  is  everywhere  visible ;  insomuch 

as  a  man  ivoidd  ivonder  to  hear  men  profess,  protest,  engage, 

give  great  ivords,  and  then  do  just  as  they  have  done  before ; 

as  if   they   were  dead  images  and  engines,  moved   only    by 

the  wheels  of  custom.' 

This  '  predominancy  of  custom'  is  remarkably  exemplified  in 

the  case  of  soldiers  who  have  long  been  habituated  to  obey,  as 

if  by  a  mechanical  impulse,  the  word  of  command. 
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It  happened,  in  the  case  of  a  contcmpUited  insurrcetiou  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  British  Empire,  that  the  plotters  of  it  sought 
to  tamper  with  the  soUliers  who  were  likely  to  he  called  out 
against  them ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  frequented  the  public- 
houses  to  which  the  soldiers  resorted,  and  drew  them  into  con- 
versation. Reports  of  these  attempts  reached  the  officers  ;  who, 
liowever,  found  that  so  little  impression  was  made,  that  they 
did  not  think  it  needful  to  take  any  notice  of  them.  On  one 
occasion  it  appeared  that  a  sergeant  of  a  Scotch  regiment  was 
so  far  talked  over  as  to  feel  and  express  great  sympathy  with 
the  agitatoi-s,  on  account  of  their  alleged  grievances,  as  laid  be- 
fore him  by  the  seducer.  '  Weel,  now,  I  did  na  ken  that ; 
indeed  that  seems  unco  hard ;  I  can  na  wonder  that  ye  should 
complain  o'  that,'  &c.,  &c. 

The  other,  seeking  to  follow  up  his  blow,  then  said — '  I 
suppose  now  such  honest  fellows  as  you,  if  you  were  to  be 
called  out  against  us,  when  we  were  driven  to  rise  in  a  good 
cause,  would  never  have  the  heart  to  fire  on  poor  fellows  who 
were  only  seeking  liberty  and  justice.'  The  sergeant  replied 
(just  as  he  was  reaching  down  his  cap  and  belt,  to  return  to 
barracks),  '  I'd  just  na  advise  ye  to  try  ." 

He  felt  conscious — misled  as  he  had  beeu  respecting  the 
justice  of  the  cause, — that,  whatever  might  be  his  private 
opinions  and  inward  feelings,  if  the  word  of  command  were 
given  to  'make  ready,  present,  fire,'  he  should  instinctively 
obey  it. 

And  this  is  very  much  the  case  with  any  one  who  has  been 
long  drilled  in  the  ranks  of  a  party.  ^Vhatever  may  be  his 
natural  disposition — whatever  may  be  the  judgment  his  unbiassed 
understanding  dictates  on  any  point — whatever  he  may  inwardly 
feel,  and  may  (with  perfect  sincerity)  have  said,  when  you  come 
to  action,  it  is  likely  that  the  habit  of  going  along  with  his 
party  will  prevail.  And  the  more  general  and  indrjinite  the 
purpose  for  which  the  party,  or  society  (or  by  whatever  name  it 
may  be  called)  is  framed,  and  the  less  distinctly  specified  are  its 
objects,  the  more  will  its  members  be,  usually,  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  its  leaders.' 

I  was  once  conversing  with  an  intelligent  and  liberal-minded 
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man^  who  was  expressing  liis  strong  disapprobation  of  some  late 
decisions  and  proceedings  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  Society 
he  belonged  to^  and  assuring  me  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
subordinates  regarded  them  as  wrong  and  unjustifiable.  '  But/ 
said  I,  '  they  will  nevertheless,  I  suppose,  comply,  and  act  as 
they  are  required?^      'Oh,  yes,  they  must  do  that  V 

Of  course,  there  are  many  various  degrees  of  partisanship,  as 
there  are  also  different  degrees  of  custom  in  all  other  things : 
and  it  is  not  meant  that  all  who  are  in  any  degree  connected 
with  any  party  must  be  equally  devoted  adherents  of  it.  But  I 
am  speaking  of  the  tendency  of  party-spirit,  and  describing  a 
party-man  so  far  forth  as  he  is  such.  And  persons  of  much  ex- 
perience in  human  affairs  lay  it  down  accordingly  as  a  maxim, 
that  you  should  be  very  cautious  how  you  fully  trust  a  party- 
man,  however  sound  his  own  judgment,  and  however  pure  the 
principles  on  which  he  acts,  when  left  to  himself.  A  sensible 
and  upright  man,  who  keeps  himself  quite  unconnected  with 
party,  may  be  calculated  on  as  likely  to  act  on  the  views  which 
you  have  found  him  to  take  on  each  point.  In  some  things, 
l)erhaps,  you  find  him  to  differ  from  you;  in  others  to  agree; 
but  when  you  have  learnt  what  his  sentiments  are,  you  know  in 
each  case  what  to  expect.  But  it  is  not  so  with  one  who  is 
connected  with,  and  consequently  controlled  by,  a  party.  In 
proportion  as  he  is  so,  he  is  not  fully  his  own  master;  and  in 
some  instances  you  will  probably  find  him  take  you  quite  by 
surprise,  by  assenting  to  some  course  quite  at  variance  with  the 
sentiments  which  you  have  heard  him  express — probably  with 
perfect  sincerity — as  his  own.  When  it  comes  to  action,  a 
formed  habit  of  following  the  party  will  be  likely  to  prevail  over 
everything.      At  least,  '  I'd  just  na  advise  ye  to  tryP 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that — as  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said  just  above — habits  are  formed,  not  at  one 
stroke,  but  gradually  and  insensibly;  so  that  unless  Aigilant 
care  be  employed,  a  great  change  may  come  over  the  character 
without  our  being  conscious  of  any.  For,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has 
well  expressed  it,  '  The  diminutive  chains  of  habit  are  seldom 
heavy  enough  to  be  felt,  till  they  are  too  strong  to  be  broken.' 

And  this  is  often  strongly  exemplified  in  the  case  just 
adverted  to — that  of  party-spirit.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man, 
all  at  once,  resolves  to  join  himself  to  a  party ;  but  he  is  drawn 
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ill  by  little  and  little.  Party  is  like  one  of  those  perilous 
whirlpools  sometimes  met  with  at  sea.  \\'heu  a  vessel  reaches 
the  outer  e(l;j;e  of  ouc  of  them,  the  curreut  moves  so  slowlv, 
aud  with  so  little  of  a  curve,  that  tlie  mariuers  may  be  uucou- 
scious  of  moving  in  any  curve  at  all,  or  even  of  any  motion 
whatever.  But  each  circuit  of  the  spiral  increases  the  velocity, 
and  gradually  increases  the  curve,  and  brings  the  vessel  nearer 
to  the  centre.  And  perhaps  this  rapid  motion,  and  the  direction 
of  it,  are  for  the  first  time  perceived,  when  the  force  of  the 
current  has  become  irresistible. 

Some,  no  doubt,  there  were,  of  those  who  originally  joined 
the  Association  called  '  United  Irishmen,'  who,  entertaining  no 
evil  designs,  were  seduced  by  specious  appearances  and  fair  pro- 
fessions, and  did  not  enough  consider  that  when  once  embarked 
on  the  stream  of  Party,  no  one  can  be  sure  how  far  he  may 
ultimately  be  carried.  They  found  themselves,  doubtless  most 
unexpectedly  to  many  of  them,  engaged  in  an  attempted  revo- 
lution, and  partners  of  men  in  actual  rebellion. 

No  doubt  many  did  draw  back,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
and  danger,  and  shame,  when  they  perceived  whither  they  were 
being  hurried ;  though  it  is  also,  I  think,  highly  probable  that 
many  were  prevented  by  that  difficulty  and  shame  from  stopping 
short  and  turning  back  in  time;  and  having  'stepped  in  so 
far,'  pei-scvcred  in  a  course  which,  if  it  bad  been  originally 
proposed  to  them,  they  would  have  shrunk  from  with  horror, 
saying,  '  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  great 
thing?' 

'  It  is  true  that  a  man  may,  if  he  will,  withdraw  fi*om,  and 
disown,  a  party  which  he  had  formerly  belonged  to.  Uut  this 
is  a  step  which  requires  no  small  degree  of  moral  courage. 
And  not  only  are  we  strongly  tempted  to  shrink  from  taking 
such  a  step,  but  also  our  dread  of  doing  so  is  likely  rather  to 
mislead  our  reason  than  to  overpower  it.  A  man  will  trhk  to 
think  it  justifiable  to  adhere  to  the  party  ;  and  this  w  ish  is 
likely  to  bias  his  judgment,  rather  than  to  prevail  on  him  to 
act  contrary  to  his  judgment.  I'^or,  we  know  how  much  the 
judgment  of  men  is  likely  to  be  biassed,  as  well  as  how  nuich 
they  are  tempted  to  acquiesce  in  something  ayainst  their  judg- 
ment, when  earnestly  pressed  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  acting  with  them, — whom  they  look  up  to, — whose  appro- 
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bation  encourages  tliem^ — aud  wliose  censure  tliey  cannot  but 
dread. 

*  Some  doctrine,  suppose,  is  promulgated,  or  measure  pro- 
posed, or  mode  of  procedure  commenced,  which  some  members 
of  a  party  do  not,  in  their  unbiassed  judgment,  approve.  But 
any  one  of  them  is  disposed,  first  to  wish,  then  to  hope,  and 
lastly  to  believe,  that  those  are  in  the  right  whom  he  would  be 
sorry  to  think  wrong.  And  again,  in  any  case  where  his  judg- 
ment may  still  be  unchanged,  he  may  feel  that  it  is  but  a  small 
concession  he  is  called  on  to  make,  and  that  there  are  great 
benefits  to  set  against  it ;  and  that,  after  all,  he  is  perhaps 
called  on  merely  to  acquiesce  silently  in  what  he  does  not  quite 
approve;  and,  he  is  loth  to  incur  censure,  as  lukewarm  in  the 
good  cause, — as  presumptuous, — as  unfriendly  towards  those 
who  are  acting  M'ith  him.  To  be  '^  a  breaker  up  of  the  CluV 
{hTdipiag  ^laXvTijg)  was  a  reproach,  the  dread  of  which,  we  learn 
from  the  great  historian  of  Greece,  carried  much  weight  with 
it  in  the  transactions  of  the  party-warfare  he  is  describing. 
And  we  may  expect  the  like  in  all  similar  cases. 

'  One  may  sometimes  hear  a  person  say  in  so  many  words — 
though  far  oftener,  in  his  conduct — '  It  is  true  I  do  not  alto- 
gether approve  of  such  and  such  a  step ;  but  it  is  insisted  on  as 
essential  by  those  who  are  acting  with  us;  and  if  we  were  to 
hold  out  against  it,  we  should  lose  their  co-operation;  which 
would  be  a  most  serious  evil.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
therefore,  but  to  comply.^ ' 

'Certainly  custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  beginneth  in  young 
years  :  this  we  call  education,  which  is,  in  effect,  but  an  early 
custom.' 

Education  may  be  compared  to  the  grafting  of  a  tree.  Every 
gardener  knows  that  the  younger  the  wilding-stock  is  that  is  to 
be  grafted,  the  easier  and  the  more  effectual  is  the  operation, 
because,  then,  one  scion  put  on  just  above  the  root,  will  become 
the  main  stem  of  the  tree,  and  all  the  branches  it  puts  forth 
will  be  of  the  right  sort.  "When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tree  is 
to  be  grafted  at  a  considerable  age  (which  may  be  very  success- 
fully done),  you  have  to  put  on  twenty  or  thirty  grafts  on  the 
several  branches ;  and  afterwards  you  will  have  to  be  watching 
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from  time  to  time  for  tlic  wiUlin^-slioots  which  the  stock  will 
be  puttinj;  forth,  and  pruning  them  otf.  And  even  so,  cue 
whose  character  is  to  be  reformed  at  mature  age,  will  find  it 
necessary  not  merely  to  implant  a  right  principle  onec  for  all, 
but  also  to  bestow  a  distinct  attention  on  the  correction  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  bad  habit. 

It  is  wonderful  that  so  many  persons  shoukl  confound  to- 
gether being  accustomed  to  certain  objects,  and  accustomed  to 
a  certain  mode  of  acting.  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  justly 
remarks  that  opposite  habits  are  formed  by  means  of  the  same 
things  (^^:  tiov  avTwv,  Kai  ^la  twv  avTiov)  treated  in  opposite 
ways ;  as,  for  instance,  humanity  and  inhumanity — by  being 
accustomed  to  the  view  of  sutlcring,  with  and  without  the  effort 
to  relieve  it.  Of  two  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  much  human  misery,  one,  who  has  been  used  to 
pass  it  by  without  any  eftbrt  to  relieve  it,  will  become  careless 
and  hardened  to  such  spectacles ;  while  another,  w  ho  has  been 
in  the  practice  of  relieviny  suft'erers,  will  acquire  a  strong  habit 
of  endeavouring  to  afford  relief.  These  two  persons  will  both 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  same  objects,  but  will  have 
acquired  opix)site  habits,  from  being  accustomed  to  act  in  oppo- 
site ways. 

Suppose  that  there  is  in  your  neighbourhood  a  loud  bell  that 
is  rung  very  early  every  morning  to  call  the  labourers  in  some 
great  manufactory.  At  first,  and  for  some  time,  your  rest  will 
be  broken  by  it ;  but  if  you  accustom  yourself  to  lie  still,  and 
try  to  compose  yourself,  you  will  become  in  a  few  days  so  used 
to  it,  that  it  will  not  even  wake  you.  But  any  one  who  makes 
a  point  of  rising  immediately  at  the  call,  will  become  so  used 
to  it  in  the  opposite  way,  that  the  sound  will  never  fail  to  rouse 
him  from  the  deepest  sleep.  Both  will  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  same  bell,  but  will  have  formed  opposite  habits  from  their 
contrary  modes  of  action. 

And  we  may  see  the  same  thing  even  in  the  training  of  brute 
animals.  For  instance,  of  sporting  dogs,  there  are  some,  such 
as  the  greyhound,  that  are  trained  to  pursue  hares ;  and  others, 
which  are  trained  to  stand  motionless  when  they  come  u\K>n  a 
hare,  even  though  they  see  it  running  before  them.  Now,  both 
kinds  are  accustomed  to  hares ;   and  both  have  originally  the 
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same  instincts ;  for  all  dogs  have  an  instinctive  tendency  to 
pursue  game.  But  the  one  kind  of  dog  has  always  been  en- 
couraged to  run  after  a  hare,  and  the  other  has  always  been 
chastised  if  it  attempts  to  do  so,  and  has  been  trained  to  stand 
still. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  education  resembles  the 
grafting  of  a  tree  in  this  point  also,  that  there  must  be  some 
affinity  between  the  stock  and  the  graft,  though  a  very  important 
practical  difference  may  exist ;  for  example,  between  a  worthless 
crab,  and  a  fine  apple.  Even  so,  the  new  nature,  as  it  may  be 
called,  superinduced  by  education,  must  always  retain  some 
relation  to  the  original  one,  though  differing  in  most  important 
points.  You  cannot,  by  any  kind  of  artificial  training,  make 
any  thing  of  any  one,  and  obliterate  all  trace  of  the  natural 
character.  Those  who  hold  that  this  is  possible,  and  attempt 
to  effect  it,  reseml)le  Virgil  who  (whether  in  ignorance  or,  as 
some  think,  by  way  of  '  poetical  licence')  talks  of  grafting  au 
oak  on  an  elm :  '  glandesque  sues  fregere  sub  ulmis.' 

One  of  Doctor  Johnson's  paradoxes,  more  popular  in  his  time 
than  now,  but  far  from  being  now  exploded,  was,  that  a  given 
amount  of  ability  may  be  turned  in  any  direction,  '  even  as  a 
man  may  walk  this  way  or  that.'  And  so  he  can;  because 
walking  is  the  action  for  which  the  legs  are  fitted ;  but  though 
he  may  use  his  eyes  for  looking  at  tbis  object  or  that,  he  cannot 
hear  with  his  eyes,  or  see  with  his  ears.  And  the  eyes  and 
ears  are  not  more  different  than,  for  instance,  the  poetical  faculty, 
and  the  mathematical.  '  Oh,  but  if  Milton  had  turned  his 
mind  to  mathematics,  and  if  Newton  had  turned  his  mind  to 
poetry,  the  former  might  have  been  the  great  mathematician, 
and  the  latter  the  great  poet.'  This  is  open  to  the  proverbial 
reply,  '  If  my  aunt  had  been  a  man,  she  would  have  been  my 
uncle.'  For,  the  supposition  implied  in  these  ifs  is,  that  ISIiltou 
and  Newton  should  have  been  quite  different  characters  from 
what  they  were. 
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'  .  .  .  .  Minds  that  /tare  not  jn/JJ'rrct/  thcinsflres  to  fir,  hut  Jtavf 
kfpt  tht'insi'h'fs  open  anil  pn-pnrvd  to  receive  continual 
amendment,  which  is  exceeding  rare.' 

And  as  admirable  as  it  is  rare.  Such  minds  may  indeed 
print  their  opinions,  but  do  not  stereotype  them.  Nor  doi-s  the 
self-distrust,  tiie  perpetual  care,  tlic  diligent  watchfulness,  the 
openness  to  conviction,  the  exercise  of  which  is  implied  iu 
Jkicon's  description,  necessarily  involve  a  state  of  painful  and 
unceasing  doubt.  For,  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  M'atchfully 
and  prayerfully  on  his  guard  against  the  unseen  current  of 
I)assions  and  prejudices,  which  is  ever  tending  to  drive  him  out 
of  the  right  course,  in  the  same  degree  he  will  have  reason  for 
cherishing  an  humldc  ho[)c  that  Ho,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is,  and 
will  be,  with  him,  to  enlighten  his  understanding,  to  guide;  his 
conduct,  and  to  lead  him  onwards  to  that  state  in  which  Faith 
shall  be  succeeded  by  sight,  and  hope  by  enjoyment. 

'  The  force   of  custom,    copulate   and   conjoined,  and   colleijiate, 
is  far  greater.' 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  what  is  said  or  done  by  very  in- 
ferior persons,  is  tlic  best  sign  of  what  is  commonly  said  or 
done  iu  the  place  and  time  in  which  they  live.  A  man  of 
resolute  character,  and  of  an  original  turn  of  thought,  being 
more  likely  to  resist  this  force  of  *  copulate  and  collegiate ' 
custom,  does  not  furnish  so  good  a  sign  of  what  are  the 
prevailing  opinions  and  customs.      Hence  the  proverb  : 

'  A  straw  best  shows 
llow  the  wind  blows.' 

A  bar  of  heavy  metal  would  not  be  j)erccptibly  influenced   l)y 
the  wind. 

I  wish  I  could  feci  justified  in  concluding  this  head  without 
saying  anything  of  Bacon's  own  chamcter  ; — witiiout  holding 
him  up  as  himself  a  lamentable  example  of  practice  at  variance 
with  good  sentiments,  and  sound  judgment,  and  right  precepts. 
He  thought  well,  and  he  spoke  well ;  but  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  act  very  far  from  well.      And  justice   requires    that 

c  c 
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he  should  be  held  up  as  a  warning  beacon  to  teach  all  men  an 
important  lesson ;  to  afford  them  a  sad  proof  that  no  intellec- 
tual power — no  extent  of  learning, — not  even  the  most  pure  and 
exalted  moral  sentiments^  confined  to  theory,  will  supply  the 
want  of  a  diligent  and  watchful  conformity  in  practice  to  chris- 
tian principle.  All  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  vindi- 
cate or  palliate  Bacon's  moral  conduct,  tend  only  to  lower,  and 
to  lower  very  much,  the  standard  of  virtue.  He  appears  but 
too  plainly  to  have  been  worldly,  ambitious,  covetous,  base, 
selfish,  and  imscrupulous.'  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Mammon  Avhich  he  served  proved  but  a  faithless  master  in  the 
end.  He  reached  the  highest  pinnacle,  indeed,  to  which  his 
ambition  had  aimed ;  but  he  died  impoverished,  degraded, 
despised,  and  broken-hearted.  His  example,  therefore^  is  far 
from  being  at  all  seductive. 

But  let  no  one,  thereupon,  undervalue  or  neglect  the  lessons 
of  wisdom  which  his  writings  may  supplj^,  and  which  we  may, 
through  divine  grace,  turn  to  better  account  than  he  did  him- 
self. It  would  be  absurd  to  infer,  that  because  Bacon  was  a 
great  philosopher,  and  far  from  a  good  man,  therefore  you  will 
be  the  better  man  for  keeping  clear  of  his  philosophy.  His 
intellectual  superiority  was  no  more  the  cause  of  his  moral 
failures,  than  Solomon's  wisdom  was  of  his.  You  may  be  as 
faulty  a  character  as  either  of  them  was,  without  possessing  a 
particle  of  their  wisdom,  and  without  seeking  to  gain  instruction 
from  it.  The  intellectual  light  which  they  enjoyed  did  not, 
indeed,  keep  them  in  the  right  path ;  but  you  will  not  be  the 
more  likely  to  walk  in  it,  if  you  quench  any  light  that  is 
afforded  you. 


'  Tills  censure  of  Bacon  has  actually  been  complained  of  as  undeserved ;  not 
on  the  ground  that  bis  conduct  was  any  better  than  it  is  but  too  well  known 
to  have  been,  but  on  the  ground  that  his  wrWuigs  contain  excellent  views  of 
Gospel-truth  ! 

This  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Gnostics ;  who  held  that  their  (so- 
called)  knotvledge  [Gnosis]  of  the  Gospel  would  save  them,  though  leading  a 
vicious  life. 

But  when  instances  of  such  teaching  in  our  own  days  are  adduced  (as  unhappily 
may  be  done  to  a  great  extent),  some  persons — including  some  who  are  themselves 
of  blameless  life — resolutely  shut  their  ears  to  evidence,  and  will  not  be  brought 
to  perceive,  or  at  least  to  acknowledge,  that  any  such  thing  as  Gnosticism  exists 
among  us,  or  that  we  are  in  danger  of  autinomian  doctrine. 

(So  strong  is  the  force  of  Party  ! 
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The  Caiiaanitcs  of  olil,  wc  slioulil  remember,  dwelt  in  '  a 
good  land,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,'  thongh  they  wor- 
shipped not  the  true  God,  but  served  abominable  demons  with 
saerifices  of  the  produce  of  their  soil,  and  even  with  the  blood 
of  their  ehildrcu.  But  the  Israelites  were  invited  to  go  in,  and 
take  possession  of  '  well-stored  houses  that  they  buildcd  not, 
and  wells  w  Inch  they  digged  not ;'  and  they  '  took  the  labours 
)f  the  people  in  jjossession ;'  only,  they  were  warned  to  beware 
lest,  in  their  prosperity  and  wealth,  they  should  '  forget  the 
Lord  their  God,'  and  to  offer  to  Him  the  first  fruits  of  their 
land. 

Neglect  not,  then,  any  of  the  advantages  of  intellectual 
cultivation  which  God's  providence  has  placed  within  your 
reach ;  nor  '  think  scorn  of  that  pleasant  land,'  and  prefer 
V.  audering  by  choice  in  the  barren  w  ilderness  of  ignorance ; 
but  let  the  intellect  which  God  has  endowed  you  with  be  cul- 
tivated as  a  servant  to  Him,  and  then  it  will  be,  not  a  master, 
but  a  useful  servant,  to  you. 


c  c  3 


ESSAY  XL.     OF  FOETUNE. 

IT  cannot  be  denied  hut  outward  accidents  conduce  much  to 
fortune ;  favour,  opportunity,  death  of  others,  occasion  fitting- 
virtue  :  but  chiefly  the  mouhl  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  o"m\ 
hands.  '  Faber  quisque  fortunaj  suae/  saith  the  poet  •}  and  the 
most  fi'equent  of  external  causes  is,  that  the  folly  of  one  man  is 
the  fortune  of  another ;  for  no  man  prospers  so  suddenly  as  by 
others'  errors ;  '  serpens  nisi  serpentem  comederit  non  fit  draco.'- 
Overt  and  apparent^  virtues  bring  forth  praise;  but  there  be 
secret  and  hidden  virtues  that  bring  forth  fortune;  certain 
deliveries  of  a  man's  self,  which  have  no  name.  The  Spanish 
name,  '  disemboltura,'  ^  partly  exj)resseth  them,  when  there  be 
not  stonds^  and  restiveness  in  a  man's  nature,  but  that  the 
Avheels  of  his  mind  keep  way^  with  the  wheels  of  his  fortune ; 
for  so  Livy  (after  he  had  described  Cato  Major  in  these  words, 
'  in  illo  viro,  tantum  robur  corporis  et  animi  fuit,  ut  quocunque 
loco  natus  esset,  fortunam  sibi  facturus  videretur')'  falleth  ujion 
that  he  had,  "^versatile  ingenium.'*  Therefore,  if  a  man  look 
sharply  and  attentively,  he  shall  see  fortune ;  for  though  she  be 
blind,  yet  she  is  not  invisible.  The  way  of  fortune  is  like  the 
milken'^  way  in  the   sky ;  which    is    a   meeting,  or   knot,  of  a 


'  'Every  man  the  artificer  of  liis  own  fortune.' — Appius  Claudius;  but  atti-i- 
butcd  by  Bacon  elsewhere  {Advancement  of  Learning)  to  Plautus. 

^  '  Unless  the  serpent  devours  the  serpent,  it  does  not  become  a  dragon.' 
^  Apparent.     Evident;  known;  visible. 

'  As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent. 
In  my  mind  ought  to  be  prevented.' — Shakespere. 

*  The  outward  and  apparent  sanctity  should  flow  from  purity  of  heart.' — Aiterhury. 

■*  Desenvoltura.      Graceful  ease. 

*  Stonds.  Stops.  '  The  removal  of  the  stands  and  impediments  of  the  mind, 
that  often  clears  the  passage  and  current  to  a  man's  fortune.' — Bacon's  Letter  to 
Sir  Henry  Temple, 

^  Way.  Time.  The  tin:e  in  which  a  certain  space  can  be  passed  tlu-ough  or 
over. 

*  A  mile-7t'«^.' —  Chaucer. 

7  '  In  that  man  there  was  so  much  strength  of  body  and  of  mind,  that  it  seems 
that  in  whatever  place  he  had  been,  he  would  have  made  fortune  his  own.' 

"  '  A  versatile  mind.' 

^  Milken.  Milky.  '  The  remedies  are  to  be  proposed  from  a  constant  course 
of  the  milken  diet.' — Temple. 
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number  of  sniall  stars  not  sccu  asuiuUr,  but  {^ivinj;  li^^it 
togctlicr :  so  are  there  a  number  of  little  and  scai'ce  discerned 
virtucs,or  rather  faculties  and  customs,  that  make  men  fortunate  : 
the  Italians  note  some  of  them,  such  as  a  man  would  little 
think.  AVhen  they  speak  of  one  that  cannot  do  amiss,  they 
uill  throw  in  into  his  other  conditions,  that  he  hath  '  Poco  di 
nuitto;''  and,  certainly,  there  be  not  two  more  fortunate  pro- 
perties than  to  have  a  little  of  the  fool,  and  not  too  much  of 
the  honest :  therefore  extreme  lovers  of  their  country,  or  masters, 
w  ere  never  fortunate  ;  neither  can  they  be ;  for  w  hen  a  man 
l)laceth  his  thoughts  without  himself,  he  goeth  not  his  own  way. 
A  hasty  fortune  maketh  an  enterpriser  and  remover"  (the 
French  hath  it  better,  '  entreprcnant,'  or  '  remnant'),  but  the 
exercised'  fortuue  maketh  the  able  man.  Fortune  is  to  be 
honoured  aud  respected,  and"  it  be  but  for  her  daughters.  Con- 
science and  Reputation  ;  for  those  two  felicity  breedeth  ;  the 
fii-st  witliiu  a  man's  .self,  the  latter  in  others  towards  him.  All 
■wise  men,  to  decline*  the  envy  of  their  own  virtues,  use  to 
ascribe  them  to  Providence  and  Fortune ;  for  so  they  may  the 
Ix'tter  assume  them  :  and  besides,  it  is  greatness  in  a  man  to  be 
the  care  of  the  higher  powers.  So  Ciesar  said  to  the  pilot  in 
the  tempest,  '  Cjcsarem  portas,  et  fortunam  ejus.' '  So  Sylla 
chose  the  name  of  '  fclix,'  and  not  of  '  magnus  :' "  and  it  hath 
])cen  noted,  that  those  who  a.scribe  openly  too  much  to  their 
own  wisdom  and  i)olicy,  end  unfortunate.  It  is  written,  that 
Timotheus,  the  Athenian,  after  he  had,  in  the  account  he  gave 
to  the  State  of  his  government,  often  interlaced  this  speech, 
■  Aud  in  this  fortune  had  no  part/  never  prospered  in  anythiug 


'  •  A  little  of  tbe  fool.' 

*  Enterpriser.      An  adventurer ;  a  bold  projector. 

•  Wit  makes  an  enterpriser,  sense  a  man.' —  Vounff. 

*  Remover.     Agitator. 

*  Exercised.      Made  familiar  by  use.     '  A  liwirt    exercised  with  covetout    iirac- 
tices.' — 2  Pet.  ii.  14. 

»  And.      If. 

'Nay,  and  I  gufier  this,  I  may  g<>  cr.ut-.' — Bonimonl  and  Fl'liher, 

*  Decline.     To  aroid. 

'  Since  the  Muses  do  invoke  my  pr>wer, 
I  shall  no  more  decline  the  sacred  bower 
Where  Gloriana,  the  great  miittreM,  lie*.' — Sir  P,  Sidnrj^, 

'  'Ton  carry  Cwsar  and  hi.t  fortune*.' — I'lut.  lit.  Ctrsar.  38. 

"  •  Fortunate,'  (and  not  of;  'great.' — nut.  Sytl.  34. 
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he  undertook  afterward.  Certainly  there  be  whose  fortunes  are 
like  Homer's  verses,  that  have  a  slide^  and  an  easiness  more 
than  the  verses  of  other  poets ;  as  Plutarch  saith  of  Timoleon's" 
fortune,  in  respect  of  that  of  Agesilaus,  or  Epaminondas ;  and 
that  this  should  be,  no  doubt  it  is  much  in  a  man^s  self. 

ANTITHETA  ON  FORTUNE. 

Pko.  Coxtra. 

'  Virtutes  ai^ertce  laudes  pariunt ;  oc-  '  Stultitia  nnius,  fortuna  alterius. 

cultse  fortuiias,  '  The  folly  of  one  is  ihe  good  fortune 

'  Virtues  that  are  o^ycnly  seen  obtain  of  anot/ier.' 
praise  ;   hut  what    is  called    luck  is  the 
result  of  mijperceived  virtues .' 

'  Fortuna  veliiti  galaxia ;  hoc  est, 
nodus  quarundam  obscurarum  virtutum, 
sine  nomine. 

'  Fortune  is  nice  a  galaxy ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  collection  of  certain  unseen  and 
nameless  endotvnients.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  So  are  there  a  number  of  little  and  scarce  discerned  faculties 
or  customs,  that  make  men  fortunate.' 

It  is  common  to  hear  the  lower  orders  speak  of  luck,  either  as 
their  mode  of  expressing  what  Bacon  here  calls  '  small  faculties 
and  customs/  or,  as  attributing  to  fortune  what  is  a  kind  of 
indescribable  and  imperceptible  skill.  You  may  hear  them 
speak  of  a  woman  who  lias  good  luck  in  her  butter-making  or 
in  bread-making ;  of  a  gardener  who  is  lucky  or  who  is  unlucky 
in  grafting,  or  in  raising  melons,  &c. 

'  When  they  [the  Italians)  speak  of  one  that  cannot  do  amiss, 
they  will  throw  into  his  other  conditions,  that  he  hath  '  Poco 
di  matto'  [a  little  ofthefool'\.' 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  proverb,  '  Fortune  favours 
fools  /  and  it  w  ould  have   been  well  if  Bacon   had  said  some- 


'  Slide.  Fluency.  '  Often  lie  had  used  to  be  an  actor  in  tragedies,  whore 
had  leai-ned,  besides  a  slidingness  of  language,  acquaintance  with  my  passions.' 
Sidney.  2   j^i^^  Timol.  36. 
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thing  nioi'i'  ot'  it.  Fortune  is  saiil  to  favour  Tools,  bi-causc  tlicy 
trust  all  to  tbrtuiie.  When  a  fool  escapes  any  danger,  or 
succeeds  in  any  undertaking,  it  is  said  that  fori iinc  J'uruurs  him  ; 
while  a  Mise  man  is  considered  to  prosper  l)y  his  own  prudence 
and  foresiglit.  For  instance,  if  a  fool  who  does  not  bar  his 
door,  escapes  being  robbed,  it  is  ascrilicd  to  his  luck;  but  tiie 
l)rudent  man,  having  taken  precautions,  is  not  called  fortunati-. 
Ikit  a  wise  man  is,  in  fact,  more  iiki  ly  to  meet  with  good 
fortune  than  a  foolish  one,  because  he  puts  himself  in  the  way 
of  it.  If  he  is  sending  off  a  sliip  he  has  a  better  chance  of 
obtaining  a  favourable  wind,  because  he  chuses  the  place  and 
season  in  which  such  winds  prevail  as  will  be  favourable  to  him. 
If  the  fool's  ship  arrives  safely,  it  is  by  good  luck  alone;  while 
both  must  be  in  some  degree  indebted  to  foitane  for  success.' 

One  way  in  which  fools  succeed  where  wise  men  fail  is,  that 
through  ignorance  of  the  danger,  they  sometimes  go  coolly 
about  some  hazardous  business.  Ilence  the  proverb  that  'The 
fairies  take  care  of  children,  drunken  men,  and  idiots.' 

A  surgeon  wa.s  once  called  in  to  bleed  an  apoplectic  patient. 
He  called  the  physician  aside,  and  explained  to  him  that  in  tiiis 
particular  sulycct  the  artery  lay  so  unusually  over  the  vein,  that 
there  was  imminent  risk  of  pricking  it.  *  V^'qW,  Ijut  he  must 
be  bled  at  all  hazards  ;  for  he  is  sure  to  die  without.'  '  I  am 
so  nervous,'  said  the  surgeon,  '  that  my  hand  would  be  unsteady. 
But  I  know  of  a  barber  hard  by  who  is  accustomed  to  bleed  ; 
and  as  he  is  ignorant  of  anatomy,  he  will  go  to  work  coolly.' 
The  barber  was  summoned,  and  performed  the  operation  readily 
and  safely.  "When  it  was  over,  the  surgeon  showed  him  .some 
anatomical  plates,  and  explained  to  him  that  he  had  missed 
the  artery  only  by  a  hair's  lireadtb.  He  never  ventured  to 
bleed  again. 

One  sometimes  meets  w  ith  an  '  ill-used  man  ;*  a  man  with 
whom  everything  goes  wrong;  who  is  always  thinking  how 
happy  he  should  be  to  exchange  his  jjreseut  wretched  situation 
for  such  and  such  another ;  and  w  hen  he  has  obtained  it,  fiiul- 
ing  that  he  is  far  worse  oft*  than  before,  and  seeking  a  remove  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  obtained  that,  discovering  that  his  last 


Sco  Proverbs  and  Prccej/ti  fjr  C'Ji>j-i>iecc8. 
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situation  was  just  tlie  thing  for  liim,  and  was  beginning  to  open 
to  liim  a  prospect  of  unbroken  happiness^  far  beyond  his  present 
state^  &c.      To  him  a  verse  of  Shakespere  well  applies : — 

'  0  thoughts  of  men  accurst ! 
Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best,  things  present,  worst.' 

One  is  reminded  of  a  man  travelling  in  the  African  desert^  sur- 
rounded by  mirage,  with  a  (seeming)  lake  behind  him,  and  a 
lake  before  him,  which,  when  he  has  reached,  he  finds  to  be 
still  the  same  barren  and  scorching  sand.  A  friend  aptly 
remarked,  '  This  man's  happiness  has  no  present  tense/ 


ESSAY  XLT.     OF  USUKY.' 

MAW  liavc  made  witty  iuvcctivrs  against  usury.  Tlioy 
say,  that  it  is  pity-  the  devil  should  have  God's  part,  which 
is  the  tithe;  that  tlie  usurer  is  the  greatest  Sabbath-breaker, 
because  his  plough  goeth  every  Sunday  ;  that  the  usurer  is  the 
droue  that  A'irgil  sneaketh  of: 


'  Igiiavum  fucos  pocus  a  pnoscpibus  arccnt ;' ' 
that  the  usurer  brcaketh  the  first  law  that  was  made  for  man- 
kind after  the  fall,  which  was,  '  In  sudore  vultus  tui  comedes 
panem  tuurn,'^  not  '  In  sudore  vultus  alieni ;'"  that  usurers 
should  have  orange-tawny  bonnets,  because  they  do  judaize; 
that  it  is  against  natiu-c  for  money  to  beget  money ;  and  the 
like.  I  say  this  only,  that  usury  is  a  '  conccssum  propter 
dnritieni  cordis:'*  for  since  there  must  be  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing, and  men  are  so  hard  of  heart  as"  they  will  not  lend  freely, 
usury  must  be  permitted.  Some  others  have  made  suspicious 
and  cunning  propositions  of  banks,  discovery  of  men's  estates, 
and  other  inventions ;  but  few  have  spoken  of  usury  usefully. 
It  is  good  to  set  before  us  the  incommoditics"'  and  commodities'' 
of  usury,  that  the  good   may   be  either  weighed  out  or  culled 


^  Usun,'.  Interest  on  money  (not,  as  now,  unlawful  interest).  '  Tlion  ouglitost, 
thorcforf,  to  have  put  uiy  money  to  the  exchangers,  and  then,  at  my  coming,  1 
should  have  rcceivetl  mine  own  with  uxuri/.' — Malt.  xxv.  2-.  '  Our  angles  are  liko 
money  put  to  usury ;  they  may  still  thrive,  though  we  sit  still,  and  do  nothiu;j.' — 
Jsaak  Walton. 

^  It  ia  pity.     It  is  a  pity. 

'  Tiiat  he  is  mad,  'tis  true ;  'tis  true,  'tU  pity ; 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true.' — Shakespere. 

•'  '  Tlicv  drive  from  tlie  hive  the  lazy  swarm  of  drones,' — Georg.  iv.  168. 

*  '  In  the  swe:it  of  thy  face  slialt  thou  eat  bread.' — (Jen.  iii.  ly. 

*  •  In  the  sweat  of  another's  face.' 

*  '  A  concession  on  accomit  of  hardness  of  heart.' — Sec  Matt.  x\x,  8. 
^  As.     Tluit.     See  page  2^. 

*  Incommodity.  Inconvenience  ;  ditadrantaye.  '  Tl)e  uncouth  incommodity  of 
my  solitary  life.' — Bishop  Hull.  '  What  incommodity  have  you  conceived  to  be  in 
the  common  law.' — Spenser. 

*  Commodities.     Adcantayes. 

'  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity.' — Shakftp^re. 
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out ;  and  warily  to  provide,  tliat,  while  we  make  forth  to  that 
which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with  that  which  is  worse. 

The  discommodities'  of  usury  are,  first,  that  it  makes  fewer 
merchants :  for  were  it  not  for  this  lazy  trade  of  usury,  money 
would  not  lie  still,  but  it  would  in  great  part  be  employed  upon 
merchandising,-  which  is  the  vena  portal  of  wealth  in  a  State:  the 
second,  that  it  makes  poor  merchants ;  for  as  a  farmer  cannot 
husband  his  ground  so  well  if  he  sit  at  a  great  rent,  so  the 
merchant  cannot  drive  his  trade  so  well  if  he  sit  at  great  usury: 
the  third  is  incident  to  the  other  two,  and  that  is,  the  decay  of 
customs  of  kings,  or  estates,^  which  ebb  or  flow  Avith  merchan- 
dising :  the  fourth,  that  it  bringeth  the  treasure  of  a  realm  or 
State  into  a  few  hands ;  for  the  usurer  being  at  certainties,  and 
the  other  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of  the  game  most  of  the 
money  will  be  in  the  box,  and  ever  a  State  flourisheth  when 
wealth  is  more  equally  spread :  the  fifth,  that  it  beats  down  the 
price  of  land;  for  the  employment  of  money  is  chiefly  either 
merchandising,  or  purchasing ;  and  usury  waylays  both :  the 
sixth,  that  it  doth  dull  and  damp  all  industries,  improvements, 
and  new  inventions,  wherein  money  would  be  stirring,  if  it  were 
not  for  this  slug :  the  last,  that  it  is  the  canker  and  ruin  of 
many  men's  estates,  which  in  process  of  time  breeds  a  public 
poverty. 

On  the  other  side,  the  commodities  of  usury  are,  first,  that 
howsoever'  usury  in  some  respects  hindereth  merchandising,  yet 
in  some  other  it  advanceth  it,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  greatest 
part  of  trade  is  driven  by  young  merchants  upon  borrowing  at 
interest ;  so  as"  if  the  usurer  either  call  in  or  keep  back  his 
money,  there  Avill  ensue  presently  a  great  stand  of  trade :  the 
second  is,  that,  were  it  not  for  this  easy  borrowing  upon  interest, 
men's  necessities  would  draw  upon  them  a  most  sudden  undoing,^ 
in  that^  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  their  means  (be  it  lands 


1  Discommodities.     Inconveniences.     See  page  334. 

2  Merchandizing.  Trading.  '  The  Pheuicians,  of  wliose  exceeding  merchandiz- 
ing we  read  so  much  in  ancient  histories,  were  Canaanites,  whose  very  name  signi- 
fies merchants.' — Brerewood. 

^  The  great  vein.  ■*  Estates.     States.     See  page  1 20. 

^  Howsoever.     Although.     See  page  2.  ^  As.     That.     See  page  23. 

'   Undoing.     See  page  280. 

8  In  that.  Inasmuch  as.  '  Things  are  preached  not  in  that  they  are  taught, 
but  in  that  they  are  published.' — Hooker. 
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or  goods)  far  under  foot/  and  so,  wlicreas  usury  doth  but  -naw 
upon  tlioin,  bad  markets  would  swallow  them  quite  up.  As  for 
mortgagiu-  or  pawning,  it  will  little  mend  tlic  matter ;  for 
either  men  will  not  take  pawus^  witliout  use/  or  if  they  do,  they 
wdl  look  precisely  for  the  forfeiture.  I  remember  a  'eruel 
nionied  man  in  the  country,  that  would  say,  '  The  devil  take 
this  usury,  it  keeps  us  from  forfeitures  of  mortgages  and  bonds.' 
The  third  and  last  is,  that  it  is  a  vanity  to  conceive  that  there 
would  be  ordinary  borrowing  without  profit,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  number  of  inconveniences  that  will  ensue,  if 
borrowing  be  cramped  :  therefore  to  speak  of  the  abolishing  of 
usury  is  idle;  all  States  have  ever  had  it  in  one  kind  or  rate  or 
other — so  as  that  opinion  must  be  scut  to  Utopia. 

To  speak  now  of  the  reformation  and  reglement'  of  usury, 
how  the  discommodities  of  it  may  be  best  avoided,  and  the 
commodities  retained.  It  appears  by  the  balance  of  commo- 
dities and  discommodities  of  usury,  two  things  are  to  be  recou- 
ciled ;  the  one  that  the  tooth  of  usury  be  grinded,  that  it  bite 
not  too  much ;  the  other  that  there'  be  left  open  a  means  to 
invite  monied  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants,  for  the  continuing 
and  quickening'  of  trade.  This  cannot  be  done,  except  vou 
introduce  two  several  sorts  of  usury,  a  less  and  a  greater  ;  for 
if  you  reduce  usury  to  one  low  rate,  it  will  case  the  common 
borrower,  but  tlie  merchant  will  be  to  seek  for  money ;  and  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  the  trade  of  merchandise  being  'the  most 
lucrative,  may  beai-  usury  at  a  good  rate— other  contracts 
not  so. 

To  ser^•e  both  intentions,'  the  way  would  be  briefly  thus  :— 
that  there  be  two  rates  of  usury  ;  the  one  free  and  general  for 
all,  the  other  under  licence  only  to  certain  persons,  and  in 
certain  places  of  merchandising.  First,  therefore,  let  usury  in 
general  be  reduced  to  five  in  the  hundred,  and  let  that  rate  be 

»  Under  fvwt.      Too  low.     '  What  a  stupidiicss  U  it,  then,  tliat  wo  should  deject 
ourselves  to  such  a  sluggish,  and  uiulerfoot  philos<Ji.hv.'  — Jl/i7/y«. 

*  I'awni.     A  pledge. 

'  Her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  ^a«rn.' — Shukespere. 
'   Use.      Interest. 

*  Reglement.     Regulation. 

*  Quicken.      To  give  life  to.     '  You  liath  He  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes  and  sins.'— A^A**.  ii.  i. 

•Intention.     Object.      'The  principal  intention  (in   chronic  disteun)er..)  is  to 
restore  the  tone  of  the  solid  parts.'— .l/•4M/A;lo^ 
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proclaimed  to  be  free  and  current,  and  let  the  State  shut  itself 
out  to  take  any  penalty  for  the  same.     This  will  preserve  bor-' 
rowing  from  any  general  stop  or  dryness — this  will  ease  infinite 
borrowers  in  the  country— this  will,  in  good  part,  raise  the  price 
of  land,  because  land  purchased  at  sixteen  years'  purchase  will 
yield  six  in  the  hundred,  and  somewhat  more,  whereas  this  rate 
of  interest  yields  but  five— this,  by  like  reason,  will  encourage 
and  edge  industrious  and  profitable  improvements,  because  many 
will  rather  venture  in  that  kind,  than  ta\ve  five  in  the  hundred, 
especially   having  been  used  to  greater  profit.      Secondly,  let 
there  be  certain  persons  licenced  to  lend  to  known  merchants 
upon  usury,   at  a  high  rate,  and  let  it  be  with  the  cautions  fol- 
lowing.     Let    the    rate   be,   even   with  the   merchant   himself, 
somewhat  more  easy  than  that  he  used  formerly  to  pay ;  for  by 
that  means  all  borrowers  shall  have  some  ease  by  this  reforma- 
tion, be  he  merchant  or  whosoever'— let  it  be  no  bank,  or  com- 
mon stock,  but  every  man  be  master  of  his  own  money ;  not 
that  I  altogether  mislike'  banks,  but  they  will  hardly  be  brooked, 
in    regard^  of  certain   suspicions.     Let  the  State  be  answered^ 
some   small  matter  for  the   licence,  and  the  rest   left  to  the 
lender  ;  for  if  the   abatement   be   but    small,  it    will    no  whit' 
discourage  the  lender ;  for  he,  for  example,  that  took  before  ten 
or   nine   in    the    hundred,  will   sooner   descend  to  eight  in  the 
hundred,  than  give  over  this  trade  of  usury,  and  go  from  certain 
gains    to    gains   of  hazard.*     Let  these  licenced  lenders  be  in 
number  indefinite,  but  restrained  to  certain  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  merchandise  ;  for  then   they  will  be  hardly  able   to 
colour"  other  men's  monies  in  the  country,  so  as  the  licence  of 


^  Wliosoever.      Whoever.     *  JVhosoever  should  give  the  blow,  the  murder  would 
be  his.     We  are  guilty  of  all  the  evil  we  might  have  hindered.'— -Bis/io^)  Hall. 
'  Mislike.     Dhlike. 

'  And  Israel,  whom  I  lov'd  so  dear, 
MisUked  me  for  his  choice.' — Milton. 
•''  Til  regard.     On  account.     Seepage  289. 

*  Answer.     To  pay. 

'  Who  studies  day  and  night 
To  answer  all  the  debts  he  owes  to  you.' — ShaTcespere. 

*  AMiit.     In  the  least ;  in  the  smallest  decree.     '  I  was  not   a  whit  behind  the 
very  chiefcst  apostles.' — 2  Cor.  xi.  5. 

'  We  love,  and  are  no  irhit  regarded.' — Sidney. 
«  Colour.     To  pass  for  their  own.     '  To  colovr  a  stranger's  goods  is,  when  a 
freeman  allows  a  foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  Custom-house  in  his  name.' — 
I'hilUps. 
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.""0  «ill  not  su.k  away  tho  current  rate  of  live;  for  ,n,  „,an 

«.ll  Icul  Ins  nu,n,es  far  olf,  nor  pnt  tl.em  into  n„l<no>vn  l.an.ls. 

f  .    b,.  ol,j..c.tea  that  this  .lotit  in  any  sort  anthorise  nsnrv, 

hchhcforc  «,  ,n  so,«e  places  bnt  pcr.nissive,  the  answer  iV 

..     .t  .s  better  to  m.t.gato  nsnry  by  .leelaration  than  to  snlle 

It  to  rage  by  couiuvaucc. 


AXXOTATIOXS. 

Tt  is  wondorf,,!  hon-  late   right  notions  on  this  snbjcct  wore 
introcUicccl;    and    not    even   now   have   they    been    nniversnlly 
ac.opted       I  have  already  reniarkcd,  in  the  notes  to  the  Essay 
on     Seditions  and  Tnmnlts/  that   the  error  of  over-<^overnin.^ 
always  prevads  in  the  earlier  stages  of  eivilization,  even  as  the 
yonng  are  more  liable  to  it  than  the  experienced.     And    that 
Bacon   shared    in   this    error   is    evident   from    his    advocating 
suraptnary  laws— the  regulating  of  prices-the  legislating  a-iins"t 
engrossei-s-prohihiting  the  laying  down  of  land  in  pasture  &e 
All  these  pnerdities  are  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  laws  of  all 
eountnes       In  this  Essay  on  <  Usury/  he  does  not  go  the  whole 
length  of  the  prejudiaps  existing  in  his  time,  though  he  partakes 
of  them  in  a  great  degree.      In  his  day,  and  long  before    there 
were  many  who  held  it  absolutely  sinful  to  receive  any  interest 
for   money,    on  the   ground   of  the   prohibition   of   it    to    the 
Israelites  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  ;  though  the  Alosaic 
law  Itself  proves  the  contrary,  since  it  allows  lending  at  interest 
to  a  stranger;  and  certainly  the  Israelites  were  not  permitted 
to  oppress  and  defraud  straugers. 

'  Since  there    must    hi-    horrowinj  and  lendhuj,  a,ul  mm  nrr  so 
hard  of  heart  as  they  will  nut  lend  f reel, j ' 

It  seems  strange  that  a  man  of  Bacon's  acutcncss  should  not 
have  perceived— but  it  is  far  more  strange  that  legislators  in 
the  nineteenth  century  should  not  have  penreived— that  there  is 
no  essential  difTercncc  between  the  use  of  any  other  kind  of 
property,  and   money,  which    represents,  and    is    equivalent  to. 
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any  and  all  kinds.  It  never  occurred  to  Bacon,  seemingly,  that 
no  man  is  called  liard-liearted  for  not  letting  his  land  or  his 
house  rent-free,  or  for  requiring  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  his 
horse,  or  his  ship,  or  any  other  kind  of  property. 

As  for  the  lending  of  money  making  '  fewer  merchants,'  and 
'  causing  money  to  lie  still,'  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  very 
reverse  of  the  fact.  Great  part  of  the  trade  and  manufactures 
in  every  prosperous  country  is  carried  on  with  borrowed  capital, 
lent  by  those  who  have  not  the  skill  and  leisure  to  carry  on 
such  business  themselves;  and  who,  if  they  were  prevented 
from  thus  investing  their  capital,  would  be  driven  either  to  let 
their  '  money  lie  still '  in  a  strong  box,  or  else  to  engage  in  a 
business  for  which  they  were  not  fitted. 

If  I  build  a  mill  or  a  ship,  and  let  it  to  a  manufacturer  or 
merchant,  every  one  would  allow  that  this  is  a  very  fair  way  of 
investing  capital ;  quite  as  fair  and  much  wiser,  than  if,  being 
ignorant  of  manufactures  and  trade,  I  were  to  set  up  as  a 
manufacturer  or  merchant.  Now  if,  instead  of  this,  I  lend  a 
merchant  money  to  buy  or  build  a  ship  for  himself,  or  advance 
money  to  the  manufacturer  to  erect  his  buildings  and  machinery, 
he  will  probably  suit  himself  better  than  if  I  had  taken  this  on 
myself,  without  his  experience. 

No  doubt,  advantage  is  often  taken  of  a  man's  extreme 
necessity,  to  demand  high  interest,  and  exact  payment  with 
rio-our.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  advantage  is  taken,  in  some 
crowded  town,  of  a  man's  extreme  need  of  a  night's  lodging. 
Again,  it  is  but  too  well  known,  that  where  there  is  an  exces- 
sive competition  for  land,  as  almost  the  sole  mode  of  obtaining 
a  subsistence,  it  is  likely  that  an  exorbitant  rent  will  be  asked, 
and  that  this  will  be  exacted  with  unbending  severity.  But  who 
would  thereupon  propose  that  the  letting  of  land  should  be  pro- 
hibited, or  that  a  maximum  of  rent  should  be  fixed  by  law  ?  For, 
legislative  interposition  in  dealings  between  man  and  man,  except 
for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  generally  increases  the  evil  it  seeks 
to  remedy.  A  prohibition  of  interest,  or — which  is  only  a  minor 
degree  of  the  same  error— a  prohibition  of  any  beyond  a  certain 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  has  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  like 
interference  between  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  any  other  com- 
modity. If,  for  examine,  in  a  time  of  scarcity  it  were  enacted, 
on  the  ground  that  cheap  food  is  desirable^  that  bread  and  meat 
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should  not  bo  sola  bcyoiul  such  anil  such  a  price,  the  result 
would  l,c  that  every  one  would  be  driven-unlcss  he  woul.l 
submit  to  be  starved-to  evade  the  law  ;  and  he  would  have  to 
pay  f.ir  his  food  more  than  he  otherwise  would,  to  cover  (i)  the 
cost  of  the  contrivances  for  the  evasion  of  the  law  and  (2)  a 
compensation  to  the  seller  for  the  risk,  and  also  for  the  dis- 
credit, of  that  evasion.  Even  so,  a  man  who  is  in  want  of 
money,  and  can  find  no  one  to  lend  it  him  at  legal  interest  is 
either  driven  (as  Bacon  himself  remarks),  to  sell  his  property 
at  a  ruinous  loss,  or  else  he  borrows  of  some  Jew,  who  contrives 
to  evade  the  law  ;  and  he  has  to  pay  for  that  evasion.  Suppose 
for  nistance,  he  could  borrow  (if  there  were  no  usury-laws)  at 
eight  per  cent.,  he  will  have  to  pay,  perhaps,  virtually  twelve 
per  cent.,  because  (i)  helms  to  resort  to  a  man  who  incurs 
rftsr/rac,  by  his  trade,  and  who  will  require  a  greater  profit  to 
compensate  for  the  discredit;  and  (2)  he  will  have  to  receive 
part  of  his  loan  in  goods  which  he  does  not  want,  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price,  or  in  some  other  way  to  receive  less,  rcallv,  than  he 
does  nominallv. 


A 


ESSAY  XLII.     or  YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

MAN  that  is  young  in  years  may  be  old  in  hours,  if  he 
^^  have  lost  no  time;  hut  that  happeueth  rarely.  Generally, 
youth  is  like  the  first  cogitations,  not  so  wise  as  the  second,  for 
there  is  a  youth  in  thoughts  as  well  as  in  ages ;  and  yet  the 
invention  of  young  men  is  more  lively  than  that  of  old,  and  imagi- 
nations stream  into  their  minds  better,  and,  as  it  were,  more 
divinely.  Natures  that  have  much  heat,  and  great  and  violent 
desires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for  action  till  they  have 
passed  the  meridian  of  their  years;  as  it  was  with  Julms  CiBsar 
and  Septimius  Severus,  of  the  latter  of  whom  it  is  said,  /  Juven- 
tutem  egit,  erroribus,  imo  furoribus  plenam:^^  and  yet  he  was 
the  ablest  emperor  almost  of  all  the  list;  but  reposed^  natures 
may  do  well  in  youth,  as  it  is  seen  in  Augustus  Caesar,  Cosraus 
Duke  of  Florence,  Gaston  de  Fois,  and  others.  On  the  other 
,ide  heat  and  vivacity  in  age  is  an  excellent  composition  for 
business  Young  men  are  fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge,  fitter 
foi- execution  than  for  counsel,  and  fitter  for  new  projects  than 
for  settled  business;  for  the  experience  of  age,  m  things  that 
fall  within  the  compass  of  it,  directeth  them,  but  m  new  things 
abuseth^  them.  The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  rum  of  busi- 
ness but  the  errors  of  aged  men  amount  but  to  this— that  more 
mi^ht  have  been  done,  or  sooner.  Young  men,  in  the  conduct 
and  manage'''  of  actions,  embrace  more  than  they  can  hold  ;  stir 
more  than  they  can  quiet;  fly  to  the  end,  without  consideration 
of  the  means* and  degrees;  pursue  some  few  principles  which 
they  have  chanced  upon,  absurdly  ;  care  not"  to  innovate,  which 

1  .His  youth  was  not  only  Ml  of  errors,  but  of  frantic  passions.' -Spartian, 

^''2' Reposed       Cahn.     '  With  wondrous  reposedness  of  inind,  and    gentle  words. 
Reputation  answered.'— Tm^sZa^iow  of  Boccalini,  1626. 
3  Composition.     Temperament.     Sec  page  309. 
"  Abuse.     To  deceive;  to  lead  astray. 

'  Nor  be  with  all  those  tempting  words  alused.'—Pope. 
*  Manage.     Management. 

'  The  manage  of  my  state.'— Shakespere. 
6  Care  not.     -4>'e  not  cautions. 
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draws  unkiiowu  iiK-Dineuleuccs  ;  use  extreme  remedies  at  lir>t  ; 
and  that,  uhieh  doubleth  all  errors,  will  not  aekuowled^'e  ur 
retract  them,  like  au  unready  horse  that  will  neither  stop  nor 
turn.  Men  of  age  object  too  much,  consult  too  iDnjj,  adventure 
too  little,  repent  too  soon,  and  seldom  drive  business  home  to 
the  full  period,'  but  content  themselves  >vith  a  mediocrity  of 
success.  Certainly  it  is  good  to  comi)ound  cmploynu-nts  of 
both ;  for  that  w  ill  be  good  fur  the  present,  because  the  virtues 
of  cither  age  may  correct  the  defects  of  both ;  and  good  ior 
succe&sion,  that  young  men  may  be  Icjirucrs,  while  men  in  age 
are  actoi-s ;  and,  lastly,  good  for  extern  -  accidents,  because 
authority  followeth  old  men,  and  favour  and  popularity  youth ; 
but,  for  the  moral  jmrt,  perhaps,  youth  will  have  the  })re- 
emincncc,  as  age  hath  for  the  politic.  A  certain  Kabbin,  ui)on 
the  text,  '  Your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams,'  ^  inferreth  that  young  men  arc  admitted 
nearer  to  God  than  old,  because  vision  is  a  clearer  revelation 
than  a  dream ;  and,  certainly,  the  more  a  man  drinketh  of  the 
world,  the  more  it  intoxicateth  ;  and  age  doth  profit^  rather  in 
the  powers  of  mulerstauding,  than  in  the  virtues  of  the  will  and 
affections.  There  be  some  have  an  over-early  ripeness  in  their 
years,  which  fadeth  betimes  :  these  are,  first,  such  as  have  brittle 
wits,  the  edge  whereof  is  soon  turned ;  such  as  was  Ilcrmogenes 
the  rhetorician,  whose  books  are  exceeding  subtle,  who  after- 
wards waxed'  stupid:  a  second  sort  is  of  those  that  have  some 
natural  dispositions,  which  have  better  grace  in  youth  than  in 
age,  such  as  is  a  fluent  and  luxurious  speech,  which  becomes 
youth  well,  but  not  age ;  so  Tully  saith  of  Ilortensius,  '  Idem 


'  Periwl.  Completion  ;  perfection.  '  In  light-conserving  stones,  tho  light  will 
appear  jrreatcr  or  lessc-r,  until  they  come  to  tlieir  utmost  period.' — Dighy. 

*  Extern.     External. 

'  When  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart. 
In  compliment  extern,  'tig  not  l«ng  after, 
IJut  I  will  wcjir  my  heart  ujkmi  hjv  sleeve. 
For  daws  to  jicck  ut.' — Shake tpr re. 
»  Joel  ii.  28. 

*  Profit.  To  improve.  '  Tli.it  thy  profiting  may  appear  unto  all  men.' — 
I  Tim.  iv.  I-.  '  It  is  a  great  means  o( profiting  yourself  to  copy  diligently  excel- 
lent designs.' — Drifden. 

*  Waxed.  To  grow,  to  become.  'Paul  and  Bamabaa  waxed  bold.' — Actt 
xiii.  46. 

D   O 
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manehat,  neque  idem  decebat :"  the  third  is  of  such  as  take  too 
high  a  strain  at  the  first,  and  are  magnanimous  more  than  tract 
of  years"  can  uphold ;  as  was  Scipio  Africauus^  of  whom  Livy 
saith  in  effect,'  '  Ultima  primis  ccdebant/^ 

ANTITHETA  ON  YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Peo.  Contra. 

*****  '  Juventus  pcEnitentia?  caitipns. 

'  Sencs   sibi    sapiunt   magis,   aliis   et  '  Yovth  is  the  field  for  the  seeds  of 

reipublicffi  minus.  repentance.' 

'  Old    men   have    more    wisdom  for 
themselves,  and  less  for  others,  and  for  '  Ingenitus  est  juvenibus  senilis  auc- 

the  public'  toritatis   contemptus;    ut    quisque    suo 

perieulo  sapiat 
'  Si  conspici  darctur,  magis  deformat  '  A  contempt  for  the  judgments  of 

animos,  quam  corpora,  senectus.  age  is  implanted  in  youth,  in  order  that 

'  If  the  mind   could  be   an  object  of      every  one  may   be   sentenced  to   learn 
sight,   it  would   be  seen   that  old    age       wisdom  at  his  own  risk.' 
deforms  it  more  than  the  body.' 

'  Tenipus,  ad  quoe  cousilia  non  advo- 
'  Senes  omnia  metuunt,  prceter  Deos.       catur,  nee  rata  habet. 
'  Old   men  fear   everything  but   the  '  When   Time  is  not  called  in  as  a 

gods.'  counsellor,   neither   does  it   ratify   the 

decision.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

]\Iany  readers  of  Aristotle's  admirable  description  (in  the 
Rhetoric)  of  the  Young  and  the  Old,  (in  which  he  gives  so  decided 
a  preference  to  the  character  of  the  young.)  forget,  that  he  is 
describing  the  same  man  at  different  periods  of  life,  since  the 
old  must  liave  been  young.  As  it  is,  he  gives  just  the  right 
view  of  the  character  of  the  '  natural  man,^  (as  the  Apostle  Paul 
expresses   it,)    which  is,  to  become — on  the  whole, — gradually 


'  '  He  remained  the  same ;  but  the  same  was  no  longer  becoming  to  him.'- 
Cic.  Brut.  95. 

2  Tract.     Course. 

'  My  fansies  all  are  fled, 
And  tract  of  time  begins  to  weave 
Grey  haires  upon  my  head.' — Lord  Vaux. 
(This  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Shakespere's 
.'  grave-digger's  song  in  Hamlet.) 

3  '  The  last  fell  short  of  the  first.'— ia'j/,  xxxviii.  53. 
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"worse,  •when  no  superior  ami  purityiiiii:  [jvinciple  lias  been  im- 
planted. Some  people  fancy  that  a  man  grows  good  by  grow- 
ing old,  without  taking  any  pai'ticuhir  pains  aljout  it.  But  '  Tlie 
older  the  crab-tree  the  more  crabs  it  bears,'  says  the  proverb. 
Unless  a  correcting  principle  be  enyrafted,  though  a  man  may, 
perhaps,  outgrow  tlie  vices  and  follies  of  youth  ;  but  other  vices, 
and  even  worse,  will  come  in  their  stead.  If,  indeed,  a  wilding 
tree  be  grafted,  when  young,  with  a  good  fruit  tree,  then,  the 
older  it  is,  if  it  be  kept  well  pruned,  the  more  good  fruit  it  will 
bear. 

'  A  mint  that  Is  yonnfj  in  years  may  be  old  in  Jioiirs,  if  he  hare 
lost  no  time.' 

!Many  are  apt  to  overlook,  with  regard  to  mental  qualifica- 
tions, wliat  Bacon  has  here  said,  that  the  junior  in  years  may  Ijc 
the  senior  in  experience.  And  this  may  be,  not  only  from  his 
having  had  better  opportunities,  but  also  from  liis  understanding 
better  how  to  learn  from  experience.  *  Several  ditlcrent  men, 
who  have  all  had  equal,  or  even  the  very  same,  experience,  that 
is,  have  been  witnesses  or  agents  in  the  same  transactions,  will 
often  be  found  to  resemble  so  many  dift'erent  men  looking  at 
the  same  book  :  one,  perhaps,  though  he  distinctly  sees  black 
marks  on  white  paper,  has  never  learned  his  letters;  another 
can  read,  but  is  a  stranger  to  the  lanyuaye  in  which  the  book  is 
written  ;  another  has  an  acquaintance  with  the  language,  but 
understands  it  imperfectly  ;  another  is  familiar  with  the  Ian- 
guaye,  but  is  a  stranger  to  the  subject  of  the  book,  and  wants 
power  or  previous  instruction  to  enable  him  fidly  to  take  in  the 
author's  drift ;  while  another  again  perfectly  compiThends  the 
whole. 

'  The  object  that  strikes  the  eye  is  to  all  of  those  persons  the 
same ;  the  diftbrence  of  the  impressions  produced  on  the  mind 
of  each  is  referable  to  the  difterenecs  in  their  minds." 

And  this  explains  the  fact,  which  I  luive  already  touched 
upon  in  the  not-s  on  the  Kssay  '  Of  seeming  Wise,'  namely, 
the  great  discrepancy  that  we  find  in  the  results  of  what  an? 
called  Experience  and  Common-sense,  as  contradistinguished 
from  Theory. 


*  PoUlical  Economii,  Lcct.  iiu 
D  D  2 
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'  ]Men  are  apt  not  to  consider  Avith  sufficient  attention^  wliat 
it  is  that  constitutes  Experience  in  each  point ;  so  that  fi-equently 
one  man  shall  have  credit  for  much  Experience,  in  what  relates 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  another,  who,  perhaps,  possesses  as 
much,  or  more,  shall  be  underrated  as  wanting  it.  The  vulgar, 
of  all  ranks,  need  to  be  warned,  first,  that  time  alone  does  not 
constitute  Experience ;  so  that  many  years  may  have  passed  over 
a  man's  head,  without  his  even  having  had  the  same  opportunities 
of  acquiring  it,  as  another,  much  younger :  secondly,  that  the 
longest  practice  in  conducting  any  business  in  one  way,  does  not 
necessarily  confer  any  experience  in  conducting  it  in  a  different 
way  :  e.  g.  an  experienced  Husbandman,  or  Minister  of  State, 
in  Persia,  wovild  be  much  at  a  loss  in  Europe  ;  and  if  they  had 
some  things  less  to  learn  than  an  entire  novice,  on  the  other 
hand  they  would  have  much  to  unlearn ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
merely  being  conversant  about  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  does 
not  confer  Experience  in  a  case,  where  the  Operations,  and  the 
End  proposed,  are  different.  It  is  said  that  there  was  an 
Amsterdam  merchant,  who  had  dealt  largely  in  corn  all  his  life, 
■who  had  never  seen  a  field  of  wheat  growing :  this  man  had 
doubtless  acquired,  by  Experience,  an  accm'ate  judgment  of  the 
qualities  of  each  description  of  corn, — of  the  best  methods  of 
storing  it, — of  the  arts  of  buying  and  selling  it  at  proper 
times,  &c.;  but  he  would  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss  in  its  cul- 
tivation ;  though  he  had  been,  in  a  certain  way,  long  conversant 
about  corn.  Nearly  similar  is  the  Experience  of  a  practised 
lawyer,  (supposing  him  to  be  nothing  more,)  in  a  case  of  Legis- 
lation. Because  he  has  been  long  conversant  about  Law,  the 
unreflecting  attribute  great  weight  to  his  legislative  judgment  ; 
whereas  his  constant  habits  of  fixing  his  thoughts  on  what  the 
law  is,  and  withdrawing  it  from  the  irrelevant  question  of  what 
the  law  ougJit  to  be; — his  careful  observance  of  a  multitude  of 
rules,  (which  afford  the  more  scope  for  the  display  of  his  skill, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  arbitrary  and  unaccountable,)  with  a 
studied  indifference  as  to  that  which  is  foreign  from  his  business, 
the  convenience  or  inconvenience  of  those  Rules — may  be  expected 
to  operate  unfavourably  on  his  judgment  in  questions  of  Legis- 
lation :  and  are  likely  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  of  his 
superior  knowledge,  even  in  such  points  as  do  bear  on  the 
question. 
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'  Again,  a  person  who  is  more  properly  to  be  regarded  as  an 
antiqnarian  than  anytliiug  else,  will  sometimes  be  regarded  as 
liigh  authority  in  some  subject  respecting  which  he  ha^*  perhaps 
little  or  no  real  knowledge  or  capacity,  if  he  liavc  collected  a 
multitude  of  facts  relative  to  it.  Sujjpose  for  instance  a  man  of 
much  reading,  and  of  retentive  memory,  but  of  unphilosophical 
mind,  to  liavc  amassed  a  great  collection  of  particulars  respect- 
ing the  writers  on  some  science,  the  times  when  they  flourished, 
the  numbers  of  their  followers,  the  editions  of  their  works,  &e., 
it  is  not  unlikely  he  may  lead  both  others  and  himself  into  the 
belief  that  he  is  a  great  authority  in  tliat  science  ;  when  perhaps 
he  may  in  reality  know — though  a  great  deal  about  it — nothing 
of  it.  Such  a  man's  mind,  compared  with  that  of  one  really 
versed  in  the  subject,  is  like  an  antiquarian  armoury,  full  of 
curious  old  wcaixjus, — many  of  them  the  more  precious  from 
having  been  long  since  superseded, — as  compared  with  a  well- 
stocked  arsenal,  containing  all  the  most  approved  warlike  imple- 
ments fit  for  actual  service. 

'  In  matters  connected  with  rolitical-ccouomy,  the  tajjcrience 
of  practical  men  is  often  appealed  to  in  o])position  to  those  who 
arc  called  Theorists;  even  though  the  latter  jjcrhaps  are  deducing 
conclusions  from  a  wide  induction  of  facts,  whik-  the  experience 
of  the  others  will  often  be  found  only  to  amount  to  their  having 
been  long  conversant  w  ith  the  details  of  ollicc,  and  having  all 
that  time  gone  on  in  a  certain  beaten  track,  from  which  they 
never  tried,  or  witnessed,  or  even  imagined  a  deviation. 

'  So  also  the  authority  derived  from  experience  of  a  practical 
miner, — /.  e.  one  who  has  wrought  all  his  life  in  one  mine, — will 
sometimes  delude  a  speculator  into  a  vain  search  for  metal  or 
coal,  against  the  opinion  })erhaps  of  Theorists,  i.  v.  persons  of 
extensive  geological  observation. 

* '  It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  a  proverbial  maxim  which 
bears  witness  to  the  advantage  sometimes  ])ossessed  by  an  obser- 
vant bystander  over  those  actually  engaged  in  any  transaction  : 
— '  The  looker-on  often  sees  more  of  the  game  than  the  players.' 
Now  the  looker-on  is  precisely  (in  Greek  Otiopoc)  the  Theo- 
rist. 

' '  When  then  you  find  any  one  contrasting,  in  this  and  in 
other  subjects,  what  he  calls  *  experience,'  with  '  theory,' you  will 
usually  perceive  ou   attentive  examination,  that  he  is  in  reality 
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comparing  the  results  of  a  confined,  Avitli  that  of  a  wider  expe- 
rience;— a  more  imperfect  and  crude  theory,  Avith  one  more 
cautiously  framed,  aud  based  on  a  more  copious  induction/" 

'  The  experience  of  age  in  neio  things  abuseth  them/ 

The  old  are  more  liable  to  the  rashness  of  the  horse,  and  the 
younger  to  that  of  the  moth ;  the  distinction  between  which 
I  have  before  pointed  out.  The  old  again  are  more  likely  than 
the  young,  to  claim,  and  to  give,  an  undue  deference  to  the 
judgment,  in  reference  to  some  new  plan  or  system,  of  those 
who  are  the  most  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  old  one.  On 
this  point  I  have  already  d^velt  in  my  remarks  on  Innovation. 

'  Natures  that  have  much  heat  are  not  ripe  for  action  till  they 
have  passed  the  meridian  of  their  years.' 

There  is  a  strange  difference  in  the  ages  at  which  different 
persons  acquire  such  maturity  as  they  are  capable  of,  and  at 
which  some  of  those  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
have  done,  and  been,  something  remarkable.  Some  of  them 
have  left  the  world  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  others 
have  begun  their  career  of  eminence.  It  was  remarked  to  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold  by  a  friend,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  that 
several  men  Avho  have  filled  a  considerable  page  in  history 
have  lived  but  forty-seven  years ;  (Philip  of  jSIacedon,  Joseph 
Addison,  Sir  William  Jones,  Nelson,  Pitt,)  and  he  was  told 
in  a  jocular  way  to  bew^are  of  the  forty-seventh  year.  He 
was  at  that  time  in  robust  health ;  but  he  died  at  forty-seven  ! 
Alexander  died  at  thirty-two ;  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  at  forty- 
live.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  indeed  live  to  a  great  age ;  but  it 
is  said  that  all  his  discoveries  were  made  before  he  was  forty ; 
so  that  he  might  have  died  at  that  age,  and  been  as  celebrated 
as  he  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  Herschel  is  said  to  have  taken  to 
astronomy  at  forty-seven.  Swedenborg,  if  he  had  died  at  sixty, 
would  have  been  remembered  by  those  that  did  remember  him, 
merely  as  a  sensible  w^orthy  man,  and  a  very  considerable 
mathematician.      The   strange   fancies  which  took   possession  of 


'  See  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Part  II.,  cb.  iii.,  §  5,  pji.  221 — 224. 
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him,  and   uliich   survive   in   the   sect  he  foundcil,  all  came  oii 

after  that  age. 

Some  persons  resem1)le  certain  trees,  such  as  the  nut,  ulueli 
flowers  in  February,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September;  or  the 
juniper  and  the  arbutus,  which  take  a  Mhoh^  year  or  more  to 
perfect  their  fruit;  and  others  the  cherry,  which  takes  between 
two  and  tliree  months. 

'  There  be  some  have  an  over  early  ripeness  in  their  years,  which 
fadeth  betimes.' 

One  may  meet  with  some  who  are  clever  as  chihb-en,  and 
without  falimg  back,  remain  stationary  at  a  certain  age,  and 
thus  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  clever  chihb-en  all  then- 
life  You  niav  find  one  who  has  thus  stood  still  at  about  nine 
or  ten;  another  at  about  fourteen;  another  at  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  and  so  on.  And  it  is  a  curious  thing  to  meet  at 
pretty  long  intervals,  a  person  whom  one  has  known  ns  a 
remakably  forwai-d,  and  (supposed)  promising  youth,  and  to 
find  that  at  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  he  has  hardly  either  gained  or 
lost  anything  siilce  he  was  in  his  teens.  An  elder-tree  will 
grow  a^  much  in  the  first  three  or  four  years  as  an  oak  in  ten 
or  twelve;  but  at  thirty  years  the  oak  will  have  outgrown  the 
elder,  and  will  continue  gaining  on  it  ever  after. 

As  for  the  decay  of  mental  faculties  which  often  takes  place 
in  old  age,  every  one  is  aware  of  it;  but  many  overlook  one 
kind  of  it  which' is  far  from  uncommon;  namely,  when  a  man 
of  superior  inteUigencc,  without  falling  into  anything  like 
dotac^e,  sinks  into  an  ordinary  man.  Whenever  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  genius  with  imbecility,  every  one  perceives  that  a  decay 
has  taken  place.  But  when  a  person  of  a  great  intellectual 
eminence  becomes  (as  is  sometimes  the  case)  an  ordinary  average 
man,  just  such  as  many  have  been  all  their  life,  no  one  is  likely 
to  suspect  that  the  faculties  have  been  impaired  by  age,  except 
those  who  have  seen  much  of  him  in  his  bnghter  dap. 

Even  so,  no   one,  on  looking   at  an   ordinary  dwelling-honsc 
in  good  repair,  would  suspect  that  it  had   been  once  a  splendid 
palL;  but  when  we  view  a  stately  old  castle,  or  cathedral 
partly   in  ruins,   we   see   at   once  that  it  cannot   be  what   it 
originally  was. 
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Tlic  decay  which  is  most  usually  noticed  in  old  people,  both 
by  others  and  by  themselves,  is  a  decay  of  memory.  But  this 
IS  perhaps  partly  from  its  being  a  defect  easily  to  be  detected 
and  distinctly  proved.  When  a  decay  o^  judgment  takes  place 
—which  IS  perhaps  oftener  the  case  than  is  commonly  supposed 
—the  party  himself  is  not  likely  to  be  conscious  of  it ;  and  his 
friends  are  more  likely  to  overlook  it,  and  even  when  they  do 
perceive  it,  to  be  backward  in  giving  him  warning,  for  fear  of 
being  met  with  such  a  rebuff  as  Gil  Bias  received  in  return  for 
his  candour  from  the  Archbishop,  his  patron. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  nothing  less  promising  than, 
in  early  youth,  a  certain  full-formed,  settled,  and,  as  it  may  be 
called  adult  character.  A  lad  who  has,  to  a  degree  that  excites 
wonder  and  admiration,  the  character  and  demeanour  of  an 
intelligent  man  of  mature  age,  will  probably  be  that,  and 
nothing  more,  all  his  life,  and  will  cease  accordingly  to  be  any- 
thing remarkable,  because  it  was  the  precocity  alone  that  ever 
made  him  so.  It  is  remarked  by  greyhound-fanciers  that  a 
well-formed,  compact -shaped  puppy  never  makes  a  fleet  dog. 
They  see  more  promise  in  the  loose-jointed,  awkward,  clumsy 
ones.  And  even  so,  there  is  a  kind  of  crudity  and  unsettled- 
ness  m  the  minds  of  those  young  persons  who  turn  out  ulti- 
mately the  most  eminent. 

'Some  natural  dispositions   which   have  better  grace   in  youth 
than  in  age,  such  as  is  a  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech.' 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  point  of  style  of  writing  Bacon 
himself,  at  different  periods  of  life,  showed  diflf-erences  just 
opposite  to  what  most  would  have  expected.  His  earlier  writings 
are  the  most  unornameuted ;  and  he  grew  more  ornate  as  he 
advanced.  So  also  Burke.  His  earliest  work.  On  the  Suhlime, 
IS  m  a  brief,  dry,  philosophical  style ;  and  he  became  florid  to 
an  excess  as  he  grew  older. 


\ 


ESSAY    XLIII.     OF  BEAUTY. 

^IllTl'E  is  like  a  rich  stone,  be>t  plain  set;  and  surely 
virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  though  not  of 
delicate  features,  and  that  hath  rather  dignity  of  presence  than 
beauty  of  aspect ;  neither  is  it  almost'  seen  that  very  beautiful 
persons  are  otherwise  of  great  virtue,  as  if  nature  were  rather 
busy  not  to  err,  than  in  labour  to  produce  excellency,'  and 
therefore  they  prove  accomplished,  but  not  of  great  spirit,  and 
study  rather  behaviour  than  virtue.  But  this  holds  not  always ; 
fur  Augustus  Cicsar,  Titus  ^'cspasianus,  Philip  Ic  Bel  of  France, 
Edward  IV.  of  England,  Alcibiadcs  of  Athens,  Ismael  the 
sophy'^  of  Persia,  were  all  high  and  great  spirits,  and  yet  the 
most  beautiful  men  of  their  times.  In  beauty,  that  of  favour*^ 
is  more  than  that  of  colour,  and  that  of  decent^  and  gracious* 
motion  more  than  that  of  favour.  That  is  the  best  part  of 
beauty  which  a  picture  cannot  express,  no,  nor  the  tirst  sight 
of  the  life.  There  is  no  excellent  beauty  tliat  hath  not  some 
strangeness  in  the  proportion.  A  man  cannot  tell  whether 
Apelles  or  Albert  Durer  were  the  more'  triHer ;  whereof  the  one 

>  Umost.  For  the  most  part ;  r,eneraUy.  '  Who  is  there  almost,  whose  nund 
..t  s.,n,e  time  or  other,  love  or  anger,  feur  or  prief.  has  not  fastened  to  some  clog. 
that  it  could  not  turn  itself  to  any  other  objict.' 

'  Exi-ellency.      Excellence.     '  That  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  Ood. 
and  not  of  us.'— 2  Cor.  iv.  7. 
»  Sophy.      Sultan. 

•  With  letters,  him  in  cautious  wise, 
They  straightway  sent  to  Persia; 
But  wrote  to  the  Sophy  him  to  kill.' 

—St.  George  and  the  DragoH. 

*  Favour.      Countenance. 

•  I  know  yoiir/ai'our  well,  Percy. 
Though  now  vou  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head.  —Shakespere. 

*  Decent.  Becominj ;  fit.  'All  pa-.timc-s.  generally,  which  he  joyned  with 
labour  and  in  open  pla^.  and  on  the  day-lighte  Ik.  not  only  comehe  and  Jecent, 
but  veric  necessarie  for  a  courtly  gentleman.  —Koyer  Ascham. 

'  Tl.ose  thousand  decencieM  that  daily  tlow 
From  all  her  worda  and  action*.' — Hilton. 

*  Gracious.      Graceful. 

•  There  wa-t  ne'er  such  a  graciotu  creature  ham.'—Shaketpere. 
'  More.     Greater;  great.     '  The  moreneu  of  Christ',  virtue-  arc  not  measured 
by  worldly  moreness.' — M'ukfijf. 
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would  make  a  personage  by  geometrical  proportions,  the  other, 
hy    taking   the   best   parts    out   of  clivers'  faces,  to   make    one 
excellent.      Such  personages,  I  think,  would  please  nobody  but 
the  painter  that  made  them— not   but  I  think  a  painter  may 
make  a  better  face  than  ever  was,  but  he  must  do  it  by  a  kind 
of  felicity  (as  a  musician  that  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  music), 
and  not  by  rule.      A  man  shall  see  faces,  that  if  you  examine 
them  part  by  part  you  shall  find  never  a  good,  and  yet  altogether 
do  well.      If  it  be  true  that  the  principal  part  of  beauty  is  in 
decent    motion,  certainly    it    is    no    marvel"  though  persons  in 
years  seem  many  times  more  amiable  :  '  Pulchrorum  autumuus 
pulcher'-^— for  no  youth  can  be  comely  but  by  pardon,  and  con- 
sidering the  youth  as  to  make  up  the  comeliness.      Beauty  is  as 
summer-fruits,  which  are  easy  to  corrupt,  and  camiot  last,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  it  makes  a  dissolute  youth,  and  an  age  a  little 
out  of  countenance;   but  yet  certainly* again,  if  it  light  well,  it 
maketh  virtue  shine,  and  vices  blush. 

.„w1?JT''  ^^"'^^-  '^°V'''!\'^""''''  ""^  *'^"  ^°g^^«^^  do  maintain  and  succour 
sundry  th.eves,  robbers,  and  rebels,  because  that  the  san:e  do  put  them  into  their 

H^frvT'"^  f°™ll  -^  .  ;-5^«/"/..  and  Ordinances  made  in  the  4th  year  of 
Henry  VI  Defore  the  Most  Reverend  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Dublin/ and  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland,  A.D.  1440. 

nnlfnfT\\  .^  ''^"'^"■■.  '^"^  '"'''■''^'  ^"^  ^'''*^"  bimself  is  transformed  into  au 
angel  ot  light.  — 2  Cor.  xi.  14. 

"*  '  The  autumn  of  the  beautiful  is  beautiful.' 
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DEFORM  HP  persons  arc  commonly  cvrii  with  nature;  for 
a^  uatme  hath  clone  ill  by  them,  so  do  they  by  nature, 
being  for  the  most  part  (as  the  Scripture  saith)  '  void  of  natural 
affection :"  and  so  they  have  their  revenge  of  nature.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  consent-  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  and 
'  where  nature  crreth  in  the  one  she  vcnturcth  in  the  other' 
('  Ubi  peccat  in  uno,  perielitatur  in  altcro'):  but  because  there 
is  in  man  an  election  touching  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  a 
necessity  in  the  frame  of  his  body,  the  stars  of  natural  inclina- 
tion are  sometimes  obscured  l)y  tlie  sun  of  discipline  and  virtue  ; 
therefore,  it  is  good  to  consider  of  deformity,  not  as  a  sign 
Avhich  is  more  deceivable,  but  as  a  cause  which  seldom  faileth 
of  the  effect.  "Whosoever  hath  anything  fixed  in  his  person 
that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also  a  perpetual  spur  in  him- 
self to  rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  scorn  ;  tlicrcfore,  all 
deformed  persons  are  extreme'  Iwld — first,  as  in  their  own 
defence,  as  being  exposed  to  scorn,  but  in  process  of  time  by  a 
general  habit.  Also,  it  stirreth  in  them  industry,  and  especially 
of  this  kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the  weakness  of  others,  that 
they  may  have  somewhat  to  repay.  Again,  in  their  superiors, 
it  quenchcth  jealousy  towards  them,  as  persons  that  they  think 
they  may  at  pleasure  despise  ;  and  it  layeth  their  competitors 
and  emulators  asleep,  as  never  believing  they  should  be  in 
possibility  of  advancement,  till  they  see  them  in  possession  ;  so 
that  ufion  the  matter,^  in  a  great  wit,  deformity  is  an  advantage 
to  rising.  Kings,  in  ancient  times  (and  at  this  present,  in 
some    countries),    were   wont^   to  put  great    trust    in    eunuchs. 


'   Rom.  i.  31. 

'  Consent.     Afireemcnt . 

'  With  one  co/ueut,  let  all  the  eurth 
To  God  their  cheerful  voices  raise.' — Tate's  Vertion  of  Psalm  c. 
'   Kxtreme.     Extremely. 

*  Matter.    Whole.  ('  Lpon  the  matter* — On  thf  tchole.)     '  He  granti)  the  deluge 
to  have  come  so  very  near  the  mailer,  that  hut  very  few  escapfd.' — Tillotsun. 

*  Wont.      To   be   at-cuslumrd.     '  Now  at    the    feast  the  governor  was  icont  to 
release  unto  them  a  prisoner.' — Matt,  xxvii.  15. 

'  I  thi«  night,  have  drcani'd. 
If  ilrcamed,  not  hi  I  oft  am  icont  of  thee.' — ilillun. 
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because  they  tliat  are  envious  towards  all  are  obnoxious'  and 
officious  towards  one :  but  yet  tbeir  trust  towards  them  hath 
rather  been  as  to  good  spials-  and  good  whisperers  than  good 
magistrates  and  officers;  and  much  like  is  the  reason  of 
deformed  persons.  Still  the  ground  is,  they  Avill,  if  they  be  of 
spirit,  seek  to  free  themselves  from  sconi,  which  must  be  either 
by  virtue  or  malice  f  and  therefore,  let  it  not  be  marvelled,*  if 
sometimes  they  prove  excellent  persons;  as  was  Agesilaus, 
Zanger  the  son  of  Solyman,  ^sop,  Gasca,  president  of  Peru  : 
and  Socrates  may  go  likewise  amongst  them,  with  others. 


ANNOTATION. 

Bacon  is  speaking  principally  of  original  deformities,  not 
such  as  result  from  accident  or  disease.  And  it  is  very  remark- 
able how  much  less  tendency  these  latter  have,  than  the  other, 
to  produce  such  effects  as  he  is  speaking  of 


1  Obnoxious.  Subject;  submissive.  '  The  writings  of  lawyers,  which  are  tied 
and  obnoxious  to  their  particular  laws.' — Bacon. 

2  Spials.      Spies. 

'  The  Prince's  spials  have  inform'd  me.' — Shahespere. 

3  Malice.  Vice.  (Not,  as  now,  restricted  to  malevolence.)  '  In  malice  "be  ye 
children.' — I  Cor.  xiv.  20.  '  Not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  »»aZicioi««es«.' — 
I  Pet.  ii.  1 6. 

•>  Marvel.  To  tvonder  at.  '  3IarveI  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  ye  must  be  born 
again.' — John  iii. 


ESSAY   XLV.     OF    IR'ILDIXG. 

HOrSES  arc  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on  ;  therefore, 
let  use  be  preferred  before'  uniformity,  except  where 
both  may  be  had.  Leave  the  goodly  fabrics  of  houses,  for 
beauty,  only  to  the  enchanted  palaces  of  the  poets,  who  build 
them  with  small  cost.  He  that  builds  a  fair  house  u^Kin  an  ill 
seat,-'  committcth  himself  to  prison — neither  do  I  reckon  it  an 
ill  seat  only  where  the  air  is  unwholesome,  but  likewise  where 
the  air  is  unequal ;  as  you  shall  see  many  tine  seats  set  upon  a 
kuap^  of  ground,  environed  with  higher  hills  round  about  it, 
whereby  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  pent  in,  and  the  wind  gathcreth 
as  in  troughs  ;  so  as^  you  shall  have,  and  that  suddenly,  as  great 
diversity  of  heat  and  cold  as  if  you  dwelt  in  several  places. 
Neither  is  it  ilP  air  only  that  maketh  an  ill  seat,  but  ill  ways, 
ill  markets  ;  and  if  you  consult  with  Momus,  ill  neighlxjurs.  I 
speak  not  of  many  more ;  want  of  water,  want  of  wood,  shade, 
and  shelter,  want  of  fruitfulness,  and  mixture  of  grounds  of 
several  natures  ;  want  of  prospect,  want  of  level  grounds,  want 
of  places  at  some  near  distance  for  sports  of  hunting,  hawking, 
and  races ;  too  near  the  sea,  too  remote ;  having  the  commodity' 
of  navigable  rivers,  or  the  discommodity'  of  their  overflowing; 
too  far  off  from  great  cities,  which  may  hinder  business ;  or  too 


>  Preferred  before.      Preferred  to. 

'  O  Spirit,  that  dost  pre/rr 
Be/ore  all  temples,  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Instruct  me.' — Milton. 
'  Seat.      Site.       '  It  remaineth    now  that  we  fiud  out  the   4sat    of   Edcit.'- 
Jltjlei/jh. 

*  Knap.      A  prominence ;  a  knoll. 

'  Hark,  on  kmap  of  yonder  liill. 
Some  Bwect  shepherd  tunes  his  quill.' — Broicn. 

*  .\s.      That.      See  Jiagc  23. 
»  IIL     Bad. 

'  There  some  ill  planet  reigns  ' — Shaketpere. 

*  Commodity.     Admntarje  ;  conrenience.     See  page  393. 
7  Discommodity.     Ditadtaniaye.     Se«  page  393. 
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near  them^  which  lurcheth^  all  proAisions,  and  raaketh  every- 
thing clear ;  Mhere  a  man  hath  a  great  liAing  laid  together,  and 
where  he  is  scanted  ;-  all  which,  as  it  is  impossible  perhaps  to 
find  together,  so  it  is  good  to  know  them,  and  think  of  them, 
that  a  man  may  take  as  many  as  he  can  ;  and,  if  he  have  several 
dwellings,  that  he  sort^  them  so,  that  what  he  wanteth  in  the 
one  he  may  find  in  the  other.  Lucnllus  answered  Pompey  well, 
Vt'ho,  when  he  saw  his  stately  galleries  and  rooms  so  large  and 
lightsome,  in  one  of  his  houses,  said,  '  Surely,  an  excellent  place 
for  summer,  but  how  do  you  in  winter  V  Lucullus  answered, 
'  Why  do  you  not  think  me  as  wise  as  some  fowls  are,  that  ever 
change  their  abode  towards  the  winter  V  * 

To  pass  from  the  seat  to  the  house  itself,  we  will  do  as  Cicero 
doth  in  the  orator^s  art,  who  writes  books  De  Oratore,  and  a 
l30ok  he  entitles  Orator ;  whereof  the  former  delivers  the 
precepts  of  the  art,  and  the  latter  the  perfection.  We  will 
therefore  describe  a  princely  palace,  making  a  brief  model 
thereof;  for  it  is  strange  to  see,  now  in  Europe,  such  huge 
buildings  as  the  Vatican  and  Escurial,  and  some  others  be,  and 
yet  scarce  a  very  fair'  room  in  them. 

First,  therefore,  I  say,  you  cannot  have  a  perfect  palace, 
except  you  have  two  several  sides ;  a  side  for  the  banquet,  as 
is  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Esther,  and  a  side  for  the  house- 
hold ;  the  one  for  feasts  and  triumphs,''  and  the  other  for 
dwelling.  I  understand  both  these  sides  to  be  not  only  returns, 
but  parts  of  the  front;  and  to  be  uniform  without,  though 
severally  partitioned  within ;  and  to  be  on  both  sides  of  a  great 
and  stately  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  front,  that,  as  it  were, 
joineth  them  together  on  either  hand.      I  would   have,  on  the 


'  Lurch.  To  alsorb.  (From  Vonrclie — a  game  in  which  the  stakes  are  put  into 
a  box,  where  the  loser  is  obliged  to  leave  them.  Hence  perhaps  the  expression 
'  to  be  left  in  the  h(rch.') 

'  Scanted.  Limited;  restricted.  '  I  am  scaw/e^?  in  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on 
your  actions.' — Dryden. 

3  Sort.     To  chuse. 

'  To  sort  some  gentleman  well  skilled  In  music.' — ShaJcespere. 

"  Pint.      rU.  Lucull.  30. 

*  Fair.      Handsome. 

'  Carry  him  to  vnj  fairest  chamber.' — Shalcespere. 

*  Several.     Separate.     '  He  dwelt  in  a  several  house.' — 2  Kings  xv.  5. 
^  Triumphs.     Shou's  on  festive  occasions.     See  page  366. 
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side  of  the  banquet  in  front,  one  only  ifoodly  room  above  stairs, 
of  some  forty  feet  higli ;  and  nnder  it  a  room  for  a  dressing;,  or 
preparing  place,  at  times  of  triumphs.  On  the  otluT  side, 
wliieh  is  tlie  liousehold  side,  T  wish  it  divided  at  the  first  into  a 
hall  aiul  a  chapel,  Mith  a  partition  between,  both  of  {j^ood  state 
and  bigness,'  and  those  not  to  go  all  the  length,  but  to  liave  at 
the  farther  end  a  winter  and  a  summer  parlour,  both  fair ;  and 
inider  these  rooms  a  fair  and  large  cellar  sunk  under  ground  ; 
and  likewise  some  privy  kitchens,  with  butteries  and  pantries, 
and  the  like.  As  for  the  tower,  I  Avould  have  it  two  stories,  of 
eighteen  feet  high  a-piecc  above  the  two  wings ;  and  goodly  leads 
upon  the  toj),  railed  with  statues  interposed ;  and  the  same 
tower  to  be  divided  into  rooms,  as  shall  be  thought  fit.  The 
stairs  likewise  to  the  upper  rooms,  let  them  be  upon  a  fair  and 
open  newel,  and  finely  railed  in  ^nth  images  of  wood  cast  into  a 
brass  colour,  and  a  very  fair  landing  place  at  the  top.  But  this 
to  be,  if  you  do  not  point"  any  of  the  lower  rooms  for  a  dining 
place  of  servants;  for  otherwise  you  shall  have  the  servants' 
dinner  after  your  own,  for  the  steam  of  it  will  come  up  as  in  a 
tunnel.  And  so  much  for  the  front,  only  I  understand  the 
height  of  the  first  stairs  to  be  sixteen  feet,  which  is  the  height 
of  the  lower  room. 

Beyond  this  front  is  there  to  ])e  a  fair  court,  but  three  sides 
of  it  of  a  far  lower  building  than  the  front ;  and  in  all  the  four 
corners  of  that  court  fair  staircases,  east  into  turrets  on  the 
outside,  and  not  within  the  rows  of  buildings  themselves  ;  but 
those  towers  are  not  to  be  of  the  height  of  the  front,  but  rather 
proportionable  to  the  lower  building.  Let  the  court  not  be 
paved,  for  that  striketh  up  a  great  heat  in  summer,  and  much 
cold  in  winter,  but  only  some  side  alleys  with  a  cross,  and  the 
quarters  to  graze,  being  kept  shorn,  but  not  too  near  shorn. 
The  row  of  return  on  the  banquet  side,  let  it  be  all  stately 
galleries ;  in  which  galleries  let  there  l)e  three  or  five  fine 
cupolas  in  the  length  of  it,  placed  at  equal  distance,  aiui  fine 
coloured   windows   of  several  works;    on    the    household    sidi*, 


'  Bigrness.     <Siz^,  whether  jreat  or  tmall.  '  Sevcr.tl  sorts  of  rays  make  vibration* 
of  several  bignesses.'—  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
'  Point.      To  appoint. 

'  To  celebrate  the  solemn  bridall  cheere 
'Twixt  Pcleusand  dame  ThctiB  pointed  there' — Spenser. 
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cliarabers  of  presence  and  ordinary  entertainments  with  some 
bed-chambers ;  and  let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house,  without 
thorough  lights  on  the  sides,  that  you  may  have  rooms  from  the 
sun,  both  for  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Cast^  it  also  that  you 
may  have  rooms  both  for  summer  and  winter,  shady  for  summer 
and  warm  for  winter.  You  shall  have  sometimes  fair  houses  so 
full  of  glass,  that  one  cannot  tell  where  to  become"  to  be  out  of 
the  sun  or  cold.  For  embowed^  windows,  I  hold  them  of  good 
use;  in  cities,  indeed,  upright  do  better,  in  respect  of  the  uni- 
formity towards  the  street ;  for  they  be  pretty  retiring  places  for 
conference,  and,  besides,  they  keep  both  the  wind  and  sun  off — 
for  that  which  would  strike  almost  through  the  room,  dotli 
scarce  pass  the  window ;  but  let  them  be  but  few,  four  in  the 
court,  on  the  sides  only. 

Beyond  this  court  let  there  be  an  inward^  court,  of  the  same 
square  and  height,  which  is  to  be  environed  with  the  garden  on 
all  sides ;  and  in  the  inside,  cloistered  on  all  sides  upon  decent 
and  beautiful  arches,  as  high  as  the  first  storey;  on  the  under 
storey,  towards  the  garden,  let  it  be  turned  to  a  grotto,  or  place 
of  shade,  or  estivation ;  and  only  have  opening  and  windows 
towards  the  garden,  and  be  level  upon  the  floor,  no  wliif^  sunk 
under  ground,  to  avoid  all  dampishness ;  and  let  there  be  a 
fountain,  or  some  fair  work  of  statues  in  the  midst  of  the 
court,  and  to  be  paved  as  the  other  court  was.  These  buildings 
to  be  for  privy  lodgings  on  both  sides,  and  the  end  for  privy 
galleries ;  whereof  you  must  foresee  that  one  of  them  be  for  an 
infirmary,  if  the  prince  or  any  special  person  should  be  sick, 
with   chambers,   bed-chamber,    '  antecamera'    ['  anti-chamber']. 


'  Cast.      To  plan. 

'  From  that  day  forth,  I  cast  in  careful  mind 
To  keep  her  out.' — Spenser. 
^   Become.      To  betake  oneself. 

'  I  cannot  joy  until  I  be  resolved 
Where  our  right  valiant  father 
Is  become.' — Shakespere. 
•*  Embovved.     Botved. 

'  I  saw  a  bull  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
With  glldea  horns,  embowed  like  the  moon.' — Spenser. 
*  Inward.     Inner.     '  Though  our  outward  man  perish,   yet  the  inward  man  is 
renewed  day  by  day.' — 2  Cor.  iv. 

'  Whit.     The  least  detj/ree.     See  page  396. 
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niul  'rccamcra/  [' rctiring-cliainl)iTjAl*i*^J»iMAjlilMf'H  J'J'>i^- 
iug  to  it ;  this  upon  the  second  storey,  l^pon  the  ^rounil  storey, 
a  fair  gallery,  open,  upon  pillars  ;  and  upon  the  third  storey 
likewise,  an  open  gallery  upon  i)illars,  to  take  tiie  prospect  and 
freshness  of  the  gai'den.  At  both  corners  of  the  farther  side, 
by  way  of  return,  let  there  be  two  delicate  or  rich  cabinets, 
daintily'  paved,  richly  hanged,'  glazed  with  crystalline  glass, 
and  a  rich  cupola  in  the  midst,  and  all  other  elegancy  that  may 
be  thought  ui)on.  In  the  ujjper  gallery,  too,  I  wish  that  there 
may  be,  if  the  place  will  yield  it,  some  fountains  running  in 
divere'  places  from  the  wall,  with  some  fine  avoidances.^  And 
thus  much  for  the  model  of  the  palace ;  save  that  you  must 
have,  before  you  come  to  the  front,  three  courts — a  green  court 
plain,  with  a  wall  alx)ut  it ;  a  second  court  of  the  same,  but 
more  garnished  with  little  turrets,  or  rather  embellishments, 
upon  the  wall ;  and  a  third  court,  to  make  a  square  with  the 
front,  but  not  to  be  built,  uor  yet  enclosed  with  a  naked  wall, 
but  enclosed  with  terraces  leaded  aloft,  and  fairly  garnished  on 
the  three  sides,  and  cloistered  on  the  inside  with  pillars,  and 
uot  with  arches  Ijclow.  As  for  offices,  let  them  stand  at 
distance,  with  some  low  galleries  to  pass  from  them  to  the 
palace  itself. 

'  Daintily.     Elegantly.     .See  page  i. 

-  Hanged.  Hung  (with  draiHjrics).  '  Music  i:»  better  in  rooms  wainscottctl  than 
ha  nged' — Bacon. 

'  Divers.     Mani/.     Sec  page  194. 

*  Avoidances.  Jfafer-coiirses.  ' 'Flic  two  avoiJauces  or  pasjsagea  of  water.' — 
Statute,  8th  gear  of  King  Menrg   VIL 
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GOD  ALMIGHTY  first  planted  a  garden,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
the  pnrest  of  human  pleasures;  it  is  the  greatest  refresh- 
ment to  the  spirits  of  man,  without  which  building  and  palaces 
are  but  gross  handyworks :  and  a  man  shall  ever  see,  tliat  when 
ages  grow  to  civility^  and  elegancy,"  men  come  to  build  stately, 
sooner  than  to  garden  finely ;  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater 
perfection.  I  do  hold  it,  in  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there 
ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  the  months  in  the  year,  in  which, 
severally,  things  of  beauty^  may  be  then  in  season.  For  De- 
cember and  January,  and  the  latter  part  of  November,  you 
must  take  such  things  as  are  green  all  winter;^  holly,  ivy,  bays, 
juniper,  cypress-trees,  yew,  pines,  fir-trees,  rosemary,  lavender; 
periwinkle,  the  white,  the  purple,  and  the  blue ;  germander, 
flag,  orange-trees,  lemon-trees,  and  myrtles,  if  they  be  stoved  ; 
and  sweet  marjoram,  warm  set.  There  foUoweth,  for  the  latter 
part  of  January  and  February,  the  mezereon  tree,  which  then 
blossoms ;  crocus  vernus,  both  the  yellow  and  the  grey  ;  prim- 
roses, anemones,  the  early  tulip,  hyacinthus  orientalis,  chamairis, 
fritellaria.  For  INIarch,  there  come  violets,  especially  the  single 
blue,  which  are  the  earliest ;  the  early  daflbdil,  the  daisy,  the 
alm_ond-tree  in  blossom,  the  peach-tree  in  blossom,  the  cornelian- 
tree  in  blossom,  sweet-briar.  In  April,  follow  the  double  white 
violet,  the  wall-flower,  the  stock -gilliflower,  the  cowslip,  flower- 
de-luces,'  and  lilies  of  all  natures ;  rosemary-flowers,  the  tulip, 
the  double  peony,  the  pale  dafl'odil,  the  French  honeysuckle,  the 
cherry-tree  in  blossom,  the  damascene  and  plum-trees  in  blossom. 


1  Civility.      Civilization. 

'  \\liercsoe'ei'  her  conquering  eagles  fled, 
Arts,  learning,  and  civility  were  spread.' — Denham. 
-  Elegancy.     See  page  366. 
^  Things  of  beauty.     Beautiful  thinga. 

'A  tliivij  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  !' 
•*  As  for  the  cherry -laurel,  the  rhododendron,  and  even  the  laurustinus  and  the 
ilex,  though  natives  of  Portugal,  Bacon  seems  not  to  have  known  them.  But  it  is 
gtrange  he  does  not  mention  the  box,  which  is  indigenous.  Evelyn  notices  it;  but 
with  a  caution  against  placing  it  too  near  the  house,  on  account  of  its  odour ; 
which,  to  him,  it  seems  was  offensive,  though,  to  others,  a  most  delicious  fragrance. 
*  Flower-de-luces.     The  iris. 
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tlic  uliiti-  tlioni  ill  leaf,  the  lilac-trcc.  In  May  ami  Juno  come 
pinks  of  all  sorts,  especially  the  blush  pink  ;  nises  of  all  kiiuN, 
except  the  musk,  which  conies  later  ;  honeysuckles,  strawberries, 
bugloss,  columbine,  the  French  marigold,  flos  African  us,  cherry- 
tree  in  fruit,  ribes,'  figs  in  fruit,  rasps,-  vine  flowers,  lavender 
in  flowers,  the  sweet  satyriati,  with  the  white  flower:  her!):i 
muscaria,  lilium  convallium,  the  apple-tree  in  blossom.  In 
July  come  gilliflowcrs  of  all  varieties,  musk  roses,  the  lime-tree 
in  blossom,  early  pears,  and  plums  in  fruit,  gcnnitings,^quoillins,* 
In  August  come  plums  of  all  sorts  in  fruit,  pears,  apricocks,* 
barberries,"  tilbcrds,'  musk  melons,  monks-hoods,  of  all  colours. 
In  September  come  grapes,  apples,  poppies  of  all  colours, 
peaches,  melocotones,'*  nectarines,  cornelians,'  wardens,'"  quinces. 
In  October  and  the  beginning  of  Novendicr  come  services," 
niedlai-s,  Ijullaces,  roses  cut  or  removed  to  come  late,  hollyoaks,'-' 
and  such  like.  These  parliculai*s  are  for  the  climate  of  Loudon  ; 
but  my  meaning  is  perceived,  that  you  may  have  vcr  jji'i-ju'tiu/i/i,'^ 
as  the  place  aflbrds. 

And  Ixjcausc  the   breath    of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air 
(where  it  comes  and  goes,  like  the  warbling  of  mu^ic)  than  in 


'   Uibcs.      Currants. 
'  Kasps.      Raxpherrles. 

« Now  will  tlie  corinths,  now  the  raapt,  supply 
Delicious  dniuglits.' —  Phillips. 
^  riennitings.     Jennfthings  (.luiie-cfttiiig  ;  but  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  oirrup- 
tioii  fr.)iii  Juneton,  l)eiiig  so  called  after  a  Scotch  lady  of  that  iiume). 

*  Qui>lliiis.      Codlins. 

*  Apricocks.     Apricots. 

'  Go  bind  thou  up  yon  d:uigring  apricork.i. 
Which,  like  unrnly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight.' — Shalespere, 

*  Barberries.      Bfrhrrries. 

■  Filberds.     Filbrrts.  ' 

'  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clustering/ZAfrrf*.' — Shake.^ere. 
^  Melocotone.     A  large  peach.  *  Conieliana.      f!"  rri.i. 

'"   Wardens.     A  large  keeping  pear. 

'  Now  must  all  shoots  of  j)oar«  alike  be  not, 
Cmstinian,  Syrian  i>eun«.  and  iranima  great.' — May's   I'iniil. 
"  Sen-ices.      A  plant  and  fruit  (Sorbu-.).      '  (MoIht    is  drawn  in  a  gnnnont  of 
vcllow  and   carnation ;  in   his   left  hand  a  basket   of  serrices,   nie<llan»,  and  olh.r 
fruits  that  ripen  late.' — Penchant. 

"  Hollyoak'*.    Hi'llifhocks.    '  Ilollifoaka  far  exceed  poppies  for  tbcir  dumbleneiw, 
and  are  far  more  ornamental.' — Morfimer. 
"  A  perpetual  spring. 

E  E   2 
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the  liaiid^  tliercforc  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight^  than  to 
know  what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  that  do  best  perfume  the 
air.  Koses^  damask  and  red,  are  fast^  flowers  of  their  smells; 
so  that  you  may  walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find 
nothing  of  their  sweetness,  yea,"  though  it  be  in  a  morning's 
dew.  Bays,  likewise,  yield  no  smell  as  they  grow,  rosemary 
little,  nor  sweet  marjoram ;  that  which,  above  all  others,  yields 
the  sweetest  smell  in  the  air,  is  the  violet ;  especially  the  white 
double  violet,  which  comes  twice  a-year — about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  about  Bartholomew-tide.  Next  to  that  is  the  musk 
rose ;  then  the  strawberry  leaves  dying,  with  a  most  excellent 
cordial  smell ;  then  the  flower  of  the  vines — it  is  a  little  dust 
like  the  dust  of  a  bent,^  which  grows  upon  the  cluster  in  the 
first  coming  forth — then  sweetbriar,  then  wall-flowers,  which 
are  very  delightful  to  be  set  under  a  parlour  or  lower  chamber 
window ;  then  pinks  and  gilliflowers,'*  especially  the  matted  pink 
and  clove  gilliflowers ;  then  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree  ;  then 
the  honeysuckles,  so  they  be  somewhat  afar  oft*.  Of  bean- 
flowers  I  speak  not,  because  they  are  field  flowers ;  but  those 
which  perfume  the  air  most  delightfully,  not  passed  by  as  the 
rest,  but  being  trodden  upon  and  crushed,  are  three,  that  is, 
burnet,  wild  thyme,  and  water-mints ;  therefore,  you  are  to  set 
whole  alleys  of  them,  to  have  the  pleasure  Avhen  you  walk  or 
tread. 

For  gardens  (speaking  of  those  which  are,  indeed,  prince- 
like,'' as  we  have  done  of  buildings),  the  contents  ought  not  well 
to  be  under  thirtv  acres  of  around ,  and  to  be  divided  into  three 


'  Fast.     Tenacious. 

'Yet  all  this  wLile  in  a  txiost  fast  sleep.' — Shalcesjiere, 
2  Yea.  Nay  :  not  only  tliis,  lut  more  than  this.  '  For  behold  this  self-same  thing 
that  ye  sorrowed  after  a  godly  sort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in  you,  what 
clearing  of  yourselves,  yea  what  indignation,  yea  what  fear,  yea  what  vehement 
desire,  3'e«  what  zeal,  «/e«  what  revenge.' — 2  Cor.  vii.  11. 

*  I  am  weary ;  yea  my  memory  is  tired.' — Shalcespere. 
''  Bent.     Bent-yrass. 

'  His  spear  a  hent  both  stift'  and  strong. 
And  well  near  of  two  inches  long.' — Drayton. 
'  June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grass  green  upon  a  garland  of  bents,  king-cups, 
and  maiden-hair.' — Peacham,. 

•*  This  name  probably  comes  from    the  old  French  gilofre,  for  yirofie,  a  clove, 
derived  from  caryophyllus. 
*  Prince-like.     Princely. 

'The  wrongs  he  did  me  have  woihm^ ]}rince-U'ke.' — ShaJcesj^ere. 
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purts ;  a  girou  in  the  cntnincc,  u  licatli  or  tlc>(.Tt  in  the  piinj; 
lorth,  and  the  main  garden  in  the  midst,  besides  alleys  on  both 
sides ;  and  I  like  well  that  Ibnr  aeres  of  ground  be  assigned  to 
the  green,  six  to  the  heath,  four  and  four  to  either'  side, 
and  twelve  to  the  main  garden.  The  green  hath  two  pleasures : 
the  one,  because  nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than  grceu 
grass  kept  finely  shorn ;  the  other,  because  it  will  give  you  9 
fair  alley  in  the  midst,  by  which  you  may  go  in  front  upon  a 
stately  hedge,  which  is  to  enclose  the  garden  :  but  l)ecausc  the 
alley  will  be  long,  and,  in  great  heat  of  the  year,  or  day,  you 
ought  not  to  buy  the  shade  in  the  ganlen  by  going  in  the  sun 
through  the  green,  therefore  you  are,  of  either  side  the  green, 
to  plant  a  covert  alley,  upon  carpenters'  work,  about  twelve 
feet  in  height,  by  which  you  may  go  in  shade  into  the  garden. 
As  for  the  making  of  knots,  or  figures,  with  divers-eolourcd* 
earths,  that  they  may  lie  under  the  windows  of  the  house  on 
that  side  on  which  the  garden  stands,  they  be  but  toys :  you 
may  see  as  good  sights  many  times  in  tarts.  The  garden  is 
best  to  be  square,  encompassed  on  all  the  four  sides  with  a 
stately  arched  hedge  ;  the  arches  to  be  upon  pillars  of  car- 
pcuteiV  work,  of  some  ten  feet  high,  and  six  feet  broad,  and 
the  spaces  between  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  breadth  of 
the  arch.  Over  the  arches  let  there  be  an  entire  hedge  of 
some  four  feet  high,  framed  also  upon  caqienters'  work ;  and 
upon  the  upper  hedge,  over  every  arch,  a  little  turret  with  a 
belly ^  enough  to  receive  a  cage  of  birds:  and  over  every  space 
between  the  arches  some  other  little  figure,  with  broad  plates 
of  round  coloured  glass  gilt,  for  the  sun  to  play  upon  :  but  this 
hedge  I  intend  to  be  raised  upon  a  bank,  not  steep,  but  gently 
slope,'  of  some  six  feet,  set  all  with  flowers.  Also,  I  under- 
stand that  this  square  of  the  garden  should   not   be  the  whole 


'  Either.     Each,     See  page  305. 

'  Divers-coloured.      Of  ranuus  colours. 

'  Smiling  Cnpiibt, 
With  dicert-coloured  faiui." S/.dX'Jj'ffr. 

»  Belly.     See  page  201. 

*  Slope,      aiojnnff. 

'  Murmuring  wnttrn  fall 
Down  the  tlope  hills,  di»|»fniod,  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to  the  fringed  banks,  with  myrtlo  crown'd, 
Her  crjstal  mirror  holA»,  uuitc  their  stream*.' — Miltc 
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Ijrcadtli  of  tlic  groiiiid^  l)ut  to  leave  on  either  side  ground 
enough  for  diversity  of  side  alleys,  unto  whieh  the  two  covert 
alleys  of  the  green  may  deliver  you;  but  there  must  be  no 
alleys  with  hedges  at  either  end  of  this  great  enclosure — not  at 
the  hither  end,  for  letting'  your  prospect  upon  this  fair  hedge 
from  the  green — nor  at  the  farther  end,  for  letting  your  prospect 
from  the  hedge  through  the  arches  upon  the  heath. 

For  the  ordering  of  the  ground  within  the  great  hedge,  I 
leave  it  to  variety  of  device,  advising,  nevertheless,  that  what- 
soever form  you  cast  it  into  first,  it  be  not  too  busy,-  or  full  of 
work ;  wherein  I,  for  ray  part,  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in 
juniper  or  other  garden  stuff — they  be  for  children.  Little 
low  hedges,  round  like  welts,^  with  some  pretty  pyramids,  I  like 
well ;  and  in  some  places  fair  columns,  upon  frames  of  car- 
penters^ work.  I  would  also  have  the  alleys  spacious  and  fair. 
You  may  have  closer  alleys  upon  the  side  grounds,  but  none  in 
the  main  garden.  I  wish,  also,  in  the  very  middle,  a  fair 
mount,  with  three  ascents  and  alleys,  enough  for  four  to  walk 
abreast,  which  I  would  have  to  be  perfect  circles,  without  any 
bulwarks  or  embossments;''  and  the  whole  mount  to  be  thirty 
feet  high,  and  some  fine  banqueting-house,  with  some  chimneys 
neatly  cast,  and  without  too  much  glass. 

For  fountains,  they  are  a  great  beauty  and  refreshment ;  but 
pools  mar  all,  and  make  the  garden  unwholesome,  and  full  of 
flies  and  frogs.  Fountains  I  intend  to  be  of  two  natures,  the 
one  that  sprinkleth  or  spouteth  water;  the  other  a  fair  receipt^ 
of  water,  of  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  square,  but  without  any 
fish,  or  slime,  or  mud.  For  the  first,  the  ornaments  of  images, 
gilt,  or  of  marble,  Avliich  are  in  use,  do  well;  but  the  main 
matter  is  so  to  convey  the  water  as"  it  never  stay,  either  in  the 
bowls  or  in  the  cistern — that  the  water  be  never  by  rest  disco- 


^  Let.  To  hinder.  'Ofttimes  I  purposed  to  come  unto  you,  but  was  let  hitherto.' 
—Romans  i.  13. 

-  Busy  (now  only  applied  to  the  agent,  and  not  to  tlie  subject).     Elaborate. 

^  Welts.  Edging;  border.  '  Certain  seioli,  or  smatterers,  may  have  some  edging 
or  trimming,  of  a  scholar,  a  welt  or  so;  but  no  more.' — Beti  Jonson. 

■*  Embossments.  Aniifhing  standing  out  from  the  rest.  '  It  expresses  the  great 
embossment  of  the  figure.' — Addison. 

^  Keceipt.  Receptacle;  place  for  receiving.  'He  saw  Matthew  sitting  at  the  receipt 
of  custom.' — Mark  ii.  14. 

<>  As.     That.     See  p.ige  23. 
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louivd,  o-recn  or  n-d,  or  the  like,  or  f^^atlier  any  mossiness  or 
putrefactiou ;  besides  that,  it  is  to  be  elcansed  every  day  by  the 
hand — also  some  steps  up  to  it,  and  some  fine  pavement  about 
it  do  well.  As  for  the  other  kind  of  fountain,  uiiieh  \vc  may 
eall  a  bathing-pool,  it  may  admit  mueh  curiosity'  and  beauty, 
V  herewith  we  will  not  trouble  ovu'selves  :  as,  that  the  l)ott()ni 
be  finely  paved,  and  Avith  images;  the  sides  likewise;  and  withal 
embellished  ^vith  coloured  glass,  aud  such  things  of  lustre, 
encompassed  also  with  fine  rails  of  low  statuas;'-  but  the  main 
poiut  is  the  same  which  we  mentioued  in  the  former  kind  of 
fountain,  which  is,  that  the  water  be  in  perpetual  motion,  fed 
by  a  Avater  higher  than  the  pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  fair 
spouts,  aud  then  discharged  away  under  ground,  by  some 
equality  of  bores,  that  it  stay  little;  and  for  fine  devices,  of 
arching  water  without  spilling,  and  making  it  rise  in  several 
forms  (of  feathers,  drinking  glasses,  canopies,  and  the  like), 
they  be  pretty  things  to  look  on,  but  nothing  to  health  and 
sweetness. 

For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our  [ilot,  I  wished 
it  to  be  framed  as  much  as  may  be  to  a  natural  wildncss. 
Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it,  but  some  thickets  made  only  of 
sweetbriar  and  honeysuckle,  and  some  wild  vines  amongst,  and 
the  ground  set  with  violets,  strawberries,  and  primroses ;  for 
these  are  sweet,  and  prosper  in  the  shade,  and  these  are  to  be 
in  the  heath  here  and  there,  not  in  any  order.  I  like  also  little 
heaps,  in  the  nature  of  mole-hills  (such  as  are  in  wild  heaths), 
to  be  set,  some  with  wild  thyme,  some  with  pinks,  some  with 
germander,  that  gives  a  good  flower  to  the  eye ;  some  w  ith  peri- 
winkle, some  with  violets,  some  with  straw  berries,  some  with 
cowslips,  some  with  daisies,  some  with  red  ro.ses,  some  with  lilium 
convallium,  some  with  sweet-williams  red,  some  with  bear's-foot, 
and  the  like  low  flowers,  being  withal  sweet  and  sightly — part 
of  which  heaps  to  be  with  standards  of  little  bushes  pricked 
upon  their  top,  and  part  without — the  standards  to  l)c  roses, 
juniper,  holly,  berberries  (but  lierc  and  there,  because  of  the 
smell  of  their  blossom),  red    currants,   gooseberries,   rosemary, 


'  Curiosity.     Elegance. 

-  '  Even  at  the  base  of  romjioy's  ilalua.' — .^^luikt-spfre,  Juf.  Casor, 
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bays,  s\Tcctbriar,  and  such  like ;  Imt  these  standards  to  be  kept 
with  cutting,  that  they  grow  not  out  of  course. 

For  the  side  grounds,  you  are  to  fill  them  with  variety  of 
alleys,  private  to  give  a  full  shade ;  some  of  them  wheresoever 
the  sun  be.  You  are  to  frame  some  of  them  likewise  for  shel- 
ter, that,  when  the  wind  blows  sharp,  you  may  Avalk  as  in  a 
gallery  ;  and  those  alleys  must  be  likewise  hedged  at  both  ends, 
to  keep  out  the  wind,  and  these  closer  alleys  must  be  ever  finely 
gravelled,  and  no  grass,  because  of  going'  wet.  In  many  of 
these  alleys,  likewise,  you  are  to  set  fruit-trees  of  all  sorts,  as 
well  upon  the  walls  as  in  ranges ;  and  this  should  be  generally 
observed,  that  the  borders  wherein  you  plant  your  fruit-trees  be 
fair,  and  large,  and  low,  and  not  steep,  and  set  with  fine  flowers, 
but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they  deceive^  the  trees.  At  the 
end  of  both  the  side  grounds  I  would  have  a  mount  of  some 
j)retty  height,  leaving  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast-high,  to 
look  abroad  into  the  fields. 

For  the  main  garden,  I  do  not  deny  but  there  should  be  some 
fair  alleys  ranged  on  both  sides,  with  fruit  trees,  and  some  pretty 
tufts  of  fruit-trees  and  arbours  with  seats,  set  in  some  decent 
order ;  but  these  to  be  by  no  means  set  too  thick,  but  to 
leave  the  main  garden  so  as  it  be  not  close,  but  the  air  open 
and  free.  For  as  for  shade,  I  would  have  you  rest  upon  the 
alleys  of  the  side  grounds,  there  to  walk,  if  you  feel  disposed,  in 
the  heat  of  the  year  or  day  ;  but  to  make  account,  that  the 
main  garden  is  for  the  more  temperate  pai'ts  of  the  year,  and, 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  for  the  morning  and  the  evening,  or 
overcast  days. 

For  aviaries,  I  like  tlicm  not,  except  they  be  of  that  large- 
ness as  they  may  be  turfed,  and  have  living  plants  and  bushes 
set  in  them,  that  the  birds  may  have  more  scope  and  natural 
nestling,  and  that  no  foulness  appear  on  the  floor  of  the  aviary. 


»  Go.      To  Und  to. 

*  There  be  some  women 

....  would  have  gone  near  to  fall  in  love  with  him.' — ■Shakes'pere. 
^  Deceive.      To  deprive  hy  stealth  ;  to  rob.     '  And  so  deceive  the  spirits  of  the 
body,  and  rob  them  of  their  nourishment.' — Bacon.    '  Eather  than  I  would  embezzle 
or  deceive  him  of  a  mite,  T  would  it  were  moult,  and  put  into  my  mouth.' — Caven- 
dish, Life  of  Cardinal  Wohei]. 
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'  /  for  mi/  part  do  not  like  liiiuyes  cut  out  in  Juiiij/n-. 


This  childish  tastr,  as  Bacon  rightly  calls  it,  pn-vailcd  tt)  a 
j^rcat  degree  long  after  his  time.  Hut  wliat  is  now  ealled 
'  Landscape-gardening  '  is,  of  all  the  tine  arts  (of  which  it 
may  fairly  he  acconntcd  one),  the  latest  in  its  origin  ;  having 
arisen  not  very  early  in  the  last  century. 

The  earliest  writer,  I  l)elicve,  on  the  subject  was  my  uncle 
Thomas  Wliately.  From  his  work  (which  went  through  several 
editions)  subsequent  writers  have  borrowed  largely,  and  gene- 
rally with  little  or  no  acknowledgment.  The  French  jjoct  De 
Lille,  however,  in  his  poem  of  Lea  Jardins,  does  acknowledge 
him  as  his  master. 

Mr.  AV.  was  distinguished  as  a  man  of  taste  in  more  than 
one  department.  Being  by  many  looked  up  to  with  deference 
in  such  mattei-s,  it  was  he  that  first  brought  into  notice 
Thomson's  Seasous,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  its  great 
popularity.  And  the  portion  that  was  completed  of  his  work 
on  the  Characters  of  S/iakesjjere  (left  unfinished  at  his  death, 
but  edited  first  by  my  father,  and  afterwards  by  myself)  is  con- 
sidered by  competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  al)lest  critical 
works  that  ever  appeared. 

His  Treatise  on  Modern  Gardeuiny  (as  it  was  then  called) 
woidd  form  the  most  suitable  annotation  on  this  Kssay  of 
Haeon's.  But  it  is  far  too  long  to  l>e  in.sertcd  entire  ;  and  any 
extracts  or  abridgment  would  be  far  from  doing  justice  either 
to  the  Author,  or  to  the  subject. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  of  what  is  now  called  jjicturesi/ue 
beauty,  the  ancients  seem  to  have  hatl  no  jKirception.  A 
modern  reader  does  indeed  find  in  their  writings  descriptions 
which  in  his   mind   excite    ideas  of  that  kind  of  beautv.      But 
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the  writer^  themselves  seem  to  liave  felt  delight  only  in  the 
refreslimg  coolness  of  streams  and  shady  trees, — in  the  softness 
of  a  grassy  couch, — and  in  the  gay  colours  and  odours  of 
flowers.  And  as  for  rocky  mountains,  and  everything  that  we 
admire  as  sublime  scenery,  this  they  seem  to  have  regarded 
merely  with  aversion  and  horror ;  as  the  generality  of  the  un- 
educated do,  now,  and  as  our  ancestors  did,  not  many  years 
ago.  Cotton,  for  instance,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Isaac  Walton,  and  an  author  of  some  repute  in  his  day,  speaks 
of  his  own  residence  on  the  romantic  river  Dove,  which 
tourists  now  visit  on  account  of  its  surpassing  beauty,  as 

'  A  place 
Where  Nature  only  sufters  in  disgrace. 
Environ'd  round  with  Nature's  shames  and  ills. 
Black  heaths,  wild  crags,  black  rocks,  and  naked  hills.' 

And   most  even  of  INIr.  Whately's  contemporaries   seem   to 
have  regarded  the  Scotch  Highlands  as  frightful. 
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So  I  have  UKule  a  platform  of  a  priiiccly  garden,  jtarlly  hy  pre- 
cept, partly  \)\  thawing — not  a  model,  but  some  general  lines 
of  it — and  in  this  I  have  spared'  for  no  cost ;  but  it  is  nutliing 
for  great  princes,  that,  for  the  most  part,  taking  advice  with 
workmen,  with  no  less  cost  set  their  things  together,  and  some- 
times add  statues,  and  sucli  things,  for  state  and  nuignificcnce, 
but  nothing  to  the  true  pleasure  of  a  garden. 


Spare.      To  restrict  ottetel/i  to  forbear. 

'  We  might  have  spared  our  coiuing.'— 3fi7/o«. 


ESSAY  XLVII.      OF  NEGOTIATINa. 

IT  is  generally  better  to  deal  by  speech  thau  by  letter,  and  by 
the  mediation  of  a  third  than  by  a  man's  self.      Letters  are 
good,  when  a  m.an  would  draw  an  answer  by  letter  back  again, 
or  when  it  may  serve  for  a  man^s  justification  afterwards   to 
produce  his  own  letter  :  or  where  it  may  be  danger   to   be   in- 
terrupted, or  heard  by  pieces.      To  deal  in  person  is  good,  when 
a  man's  face   breedeth  regard,   as  commonly  Avith  inferiors ;  or 
in   tender   cases,  where  a  man's  eye  upon  the  countenance   of 
him  with  whom  he  speaketh  may  give  him  a  direction  how  far 
to  go ;  and  generally,  where  a  man  will  reserve  to  himself  liberty, 
either  to  disavow  or  expoimd.      In   choice  of  instruments,  it  is 
better  to  chuse  men  of  a  plainer  sort,  that  are  like  to  do  that 
that  is  committed  to  them,  and  to  report  back  again  faithfully 
the  success,  than  those  that  are  cunning'  to  contrive  out  of  other 
men's  business  somewhat  to  grace  themselves,  and  will  help  the 
matter  in  report,  for  satisfaction  sake.      Use  also  such  persons 
as    affect'    the  business  Avherein    they  are    employed,  for  that 
quickeneth  much  ;    and  such  as  are  fit  for  the  matter,  as  bold 
men  for  expostulation,   fair-spoken  men  for  persuasion,   crafty 
men  for  inquiry  and  observation,  froward  and  absurd   men  for 
business  that  doth  not  well  bear  out  itself.     Use   also  such   as 
have  been  lucky,  and  prevailed   before  in  things  wherein  you 
have  employed  them  ;  for  that  breeds  confidence,  and  they  will 
strive  to  maintain  their  prescription. 

It  is  better  to  sound  a  person  with  whom  one  deals,  afar  off, 
til  an  to  fall  upon  the  point  at  first,  except  you  mean  to  surprise 
him  by  some  short  question.  It  is  better  dealing  with  men 
in  appetite,'  than  with  those  that  are  where  they  would  be.      If 


1  Cunning.     Skilful.     '  I  will  take  away  tlie  cunning  artificer,' — Isaiah  iii.  3. 
'  I  will  send  you  a  man  of  mine, 
Ciinnitig  in  music  and  the  mathematics.' — Shalcespere. 
-  Aflect.     To  like.     See  page  371. 
•*  Appetite.     Desire. 

'  Dexterity  so  obeying  appeUte, 
Tliat  what  he  wills,  he  AoQ^.'—Shakespere., 
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a  man  deal  with  anotluu-  upon  coiiditious,  tlio  start  ui'  iiixt 
IK'rfonnaiiec  is  all;  which  a  man  cannot  reasonably  demand, 
except  either  the  natnre  of  the  thiiii^  he  such  which  mnst  go 
before ;  or  else  a  man  can  pcrsnadc  the  otlu'r  i)arty,  that  he 
siiall  still  need  him  in  some  other  thing ;  or  else  that  he  be 
connted  the  honcster  man.  All  practice'  is  to  discover,  or  to 
work.  ^len discover  themselves  in  tinst,  in  passion,  at  unawares; 
and  of  necessity,  when  they  would  have  somewhat  done,  and 
eaimot  find  an  apt  pretext.  If  you  would  work  any  man,  you 
must  either  know  his  nature  or  fashions,'  and  so  lead  him  ;  or 
his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him  ;  or  his  weakness  and  disad- 
vantages, and  so  awe  him ;  or  those  that  liave  interest  in  him, 
and  so  govern  him.  In  dealing  with  cunning  persons,  we  must 
ever  consider  their  cuds  to  interpret  their  s[)eeches  ;  and  it  is 
good  to  say  little  to  them,  anil  that  which  they  least  look  for. 
In  all  negotiations  of  dilfieulty,  a  man  may  not  look  to  sow 
and  reap  at  once,  but  must  })reparc  business,  and  so  ripen  it  by 
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*  //  is  (jeneralbj  hvllt-r  to  (h<il  hij  sprt-ch  titan  hy  Itttcr.' 

It  is  a  pity  Bacon  did  not  say  more,  though  what  he  docs 
say  is  very  just — on  tlic  comparative  reasons  for  discussing  every 
matter  orally,  and  in  irrltiuy.  Not  that  a  set  of  rules  could  be 
devised  for  the  employment  of  each,  that  should  supersede 
the  need  of  cautions  ol)servation,  and  sagacious  rcHeetion  ; 
for  '  what  art/  as  he  himself  has  observed  *  can  teach  the  suit- 


•  Practice.      Xegotiation ;  skilful  manatjement.     'lit-   ought    to  have    that    ).y 
practice,  which  he  coulil  not  by  i)rnyer.'—  Si<lnri/.     Thui*,  uUo,  the  verb  : 
'  I  have  pracfiifd  with  him. 
Ami  found  means  to  let  the  victor  know, 
That  .^^yphax  and  Semproniun  arc  hi*  fricnda.' — Addiaon. 
'  Fashion.      W<»y;   manner;  habit. 

'  I'luck  Casoft  by  the  flecvo. 
And  he  will,  after  his  ^^vin  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded.'— i'Ao^Mpcre. 
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able  employment  of  an  art  V  '  Genius  begins/  as  some  one 
else  has  remarked,  '  where  rules  end.'  But  well-framed  rules — 
sueh  as  Bacon  doubtless  could  have  given  us  in  this  matter — 
instead  of  cramping  genius,  enable  it  to  act  more  efficiently. 

One  advantage  which,  in  some  cases,  the  speaker  possesses 
over  the  writer  is,  that  he  can  proceed  exactly  in  the  order 
■which  he  judges  to  be  the  best ;  establishing  each  point  in  suc- 
cession, and  perhaps  keeping  out  of  sight  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  is  advancing,  if  it  be  one  against  which  there  exists  a 
prejudice.  For  sometimes  men  will  feel  the  force  of  strong 
arguments  which  they  would  not  have  listened  to  at  all,  if  they 
had  known  at  the  outset  to  what  they  were  ultimately  leading. 
Thus  the  laT\7er,  in  the  fable,  is  drawn  into  giving  a  right 
decision  as  to  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  an  ox  which  had  gored 
a  neighbour's.  Now,  though  you  may  proceed  in  the  same 
order  in  a  letter  or  a  book,  you  cannot — if  it  is  all  to  be  laid 
before  the  i-eader  at  once — prevent  his  looking  first  at  the  end, 
to  see  what  your  ultimate  design  is.  And  then  you  may  be 
discomfited,  just  as  a  well-drawn-up  army  might  be,  if  attacked 
in  the  rere. 

J\Iany  writers  of  modern  tales  have  guarded  against  this,  and 
precluded  their  readers  from  forestalling  the  conclusion,  by  pub- 
lishing in  successive  numbers.  And  an  analogous  advantage 
may  sometimes  be  secured  by  writing  two  or  more  letters  in 
succession,  so  as  gradually  to  develop  the  arguments  in  their 
proper  order. 

In  oral  discussions,  quickness  may  give  a  man  a  great  advan- 
tage over  those  who  may,  perhaps,  surpass  him  in  sound  judg- 
ment, but  who  take  more  time  to  form  their  opinions,  and  to 
develojD  their  reasons ;  and,  universally,  speaking  has  an  advan- 
tage over  writing  when  the  ai'guments  are  plausible,  but  flimsy. 
There  is  a  story  of  an  Athenian,  who  had  a  speech  written  for 
him  in  a  cause  he  was  to  plead,  by  a  professional  orator,  and 
W'hich  lie  was  to  learn  by  heart.  At  the  first  reading,  he  was 
delighted  with  it ;  but  less  at  the  second ;  and  at  the  third,  it 
seemed  to  him  quite  worthless.  He  went  to  the  composer  to 
complain  ;  who  reminded  him  that  the  judges  were  only  to  hear 
it  once. 

And  hence,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  the  very  early  prac- 
tice of  much  public  speaking,  tends  to  cultivate,  in  the  person 
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luiusclf,  a  lial)it  of  readiness  and  fluency,  at  the  expense  of 
careful  investigation  and  accurate  reasoninjij.'  A  work  recjuiring 
these  qualities — such  as,  for  instance,  a  sound  treatise  on  PoH- 
tical  Economy — 'might  better  be  expected,'  says  Mr.  Maeauhiy, 
'  from  an  apotliceary  in  a  country-town,  or  a  minister  in  the 
Hebrides,  than  from  a  man  who,  front  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
liad  been  a  practised  debater  in  public.' 

For  sound  reasoning,  on  the  other  hand,  Avhen  opposed  to 
existing  prejudices,  writing  has  a  corresponding  advantage  over 
speaking.  Some  plausible,  though  insutfieient,  ol)jection  to 
what  has  been  urged,  may  at  once  start  up,  as  soon  as  the 
argument  meets  the  ear  or  the  eye;  and  in  an  oral  discussion 
tliis  may  seem  to  have  finally  disposed  of  the  matter,  and  the 
whole  may  pass  away  from  the  mind.  But  written  words  re- 
main, as  it  were,  staring  you  in  the  face,  and  are  virtually 
repeated  over  and  over  again  each  time  of  re-perusal.  It  must 
be  a  really  satisfactory  refutation  that  can  set  the  mind  quite  at 
ease  in  this  ease.  For  this  is  the  converse  of  the  case  of  the 
speech  above  alluded  to.  Sound  arguments  appear  stronger 
and  stronger  each  time  they  arc  rc-considcred. 

Oral  discussion  has  this  advantage  in  favour  of  the  disin- 
genuous and  crafty — that  something  may  be  conveyed  Ijy  the 
tone  of  voice,  looks,  and  gestiu'cs,  which  cannot  be  accurately 
reported,  or  at  least  so  as  to  be  satisfactorily  proved ;  and 
thus  contempt,  or  suspicion,  or  incredulity,  or  disapprobation, 
&c.,  may  be  so  conveyed  as  not  to  commit  a  mau.  And  even 
words  actually  spoken  maybe  denied;  or  some  (alleged)  ex[)la- 
natiou  of  them  may  be  added ;  and  it  will  be  ditlicult  to  bring 
home  to  a  man  conclusively  what  he  did,  or  did  not,  say,  because 
few  witnesses  will  be  prepared  to  make  oath  as  to  the  very 
words  spoken.  "What  is  written,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  stand- 
ing witness,  and  cannot  be  so  easily  explained  away. 

There  is  this  difference  again  between  speaking  and  writing; 
that  there  is  no  use  in  saijinf/  anything,  however  ro.tsuuable  and 
forcible,  which  you  are  sure  will  have  no  weight  with  the  persons 
you  are  speaking  to.  For  there  are  persons  whom  to  attempt 
to  convince  bv  even  the  strongest    reasons,  and  most    cogent 


>   Oral  transLition  from  a  forcijfn  lanprnajro,  it  is  r.tnarkoil  l)y  Dr.  Ani.M,  i^vcs 
flaency  of  speech  without  carelessness  of  thought. 
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arguments^  is  like  King  Lear  putting  a  letter  before  a  man 
M'ithout  eyes,  and  saying,  '  INI  ark  but  the  penning  of  it !'  to 
Avliich  be  answers,  '  Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see 
one.'  But  it  may  be  Avell  worth  while  sometimes  to  write  to 
such  a  person  much  that  is  not  likely  to  influence  him  at  all, 
if  you  have,  an  opportunity  of  showing  it  to  others,  as  a  proof 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  convinced  by  it. 

As  for  speeches  in  public,  they  may  be  considered  as  par- 
taking of  both  characters ;  for,  as  they  are  taken  down  by  the 
reporters,  and  printed,  they  are,  so  far,  of  the  character  of 
Avritten  compositions. 

Bacon  remarks  in  his  Essay  on  '  Cunning/  that  when  there 
ai'e  two  persons  only  conferring  together,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  it  clear  which  of  them  said  what.  If  either  of  them  is 
trying  to  hack  out  of  something  he  has  said,  or  practising  any 
other  kind  of  craft,  he  will  be  likely  to  say,  '  I  understood  you 
to  say  so  and  so,'  '  You  misunderstood  me.  I  did  not  say  so  and 
so.'  And  when  both  parties  are  honest,  there  will  be  some- 
times a  real  misapprehension  of  what  passed  orally  ;  which  is 
so  frequent  a  cause  of  quarrels,  that  the  very  word  '  misunder- 
standing' has  come  to  be  used  in  that  sense. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  the  expressions  in  dispute  are 
not  merely  what  lawyers  call  '  obiter  dicta' — something  hastily 
and  incidentally  thrown  out, — but  contain  the  A^ery  drift  and 
general  tenor  of  a  full  and  leisurely  discussion  of  some  matter, 
it  is  much  more  likely — other  things  being  equal — that  A, 
should  have  forgotten  what  he  said,  than  that  B.  should 
have  imagined  what  never  took  place.  Yet  there  are 
some  persons  who,  without  any  disingenuous  design,  but 
merely  from  a  groundless  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of 
their  own  memory,  will  insist  on  it  that  another  has  totally 
mistaken  the  whole  drift  of  their  discourse,  and  that  they 
never  said  anything  at  all  like  what  he  distinctly  remembers — 
though  it  is  what  he  closely  attended  to — and  what  made  a 
strong  impression  on  his  mind.  In  such  a  case,  he  might  fairly 
reply,  '  Well,  it  cannot  be  denied  to  be  jmssible  that  one  man 
may  mistake  another,  to  any  extent,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances;  but  if  this  is  the  case  with  me,  there  is  no  use  in 
your  speaking  to  me  at  all,  now,  or  at  any  time.  For  if  I  am 
unable   to   understand    aright    the    general    di'ift  of  a   discus- 
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sion,  in  plain  l^njj:lisli,  and  to  which  I  paid  thi-  closest  atten- 
tion, how  can  1  be  sure  that  the  sense  1  understand  your  words 
to  convey  at  this  vrnj  luonwut,  nuiy  not  he  sonu'thin;;  (juite  as 
ditlerent  from  your  real  uu'anini,'',  as  that  which  I  loruuMlv 
understood  you  to  say  ?  There  must  he  an  end  therefore  of  all 
oral  conference  between  us.  Anything  that  you  wish  to  com- 
municate, you  must  put  down  on  paper,  and  let  mc,  on  reading 
it,  express,  on  paper  also,  in  my  own  words,  what  it  is  that  I 
undei-stand  from  it ;  and  then,  these  must  be  shown  to  one  or 
two  other  persons,  who  must  declare  whether  1  have  rightlv 
understood  you  or  not ;  and  nuist  explain  my  mistake  if  I  have 
made  any.' 

For  people  who  are  slippery,  either  from  design  or  from 
treacherous  memory,  there  is  nothing  like  writing. 

But  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that  a  person  who  is  apt 
to  complain  of  '  not  being  muh-rstood,'  even  by  sui-h  as  i)ossess 
ordinary  intelligence  and  candour,  is  one  who  docs  not  well 
understand  himself. 

A  reiuark  of  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  in  Thf  lils-hoj),  bears  upon 
this  subject : — '  Much  judgment  is  required  to  discriminate 
between  the  occasions  when  business  can  be  best  done  ])er- 
sonally,  and  when  best  by  letter.  One  general  rule  may  be 
noted, — disagreements  will  be  best  pri'vcnttd  by  oral  communi- 
cations, for  then  each  man  may  throw  out  what  occurs  to  him, 
without  being  committed  in  writing  to  something  from  which 
he  would  be  ashamed  to  draw  l)ack.  There  is  room  for  mutual 
explanation — for  softening  down  harsh  expressions — for  coming 
to  an  understanding  about  common  objects,  which  very  probably 
are  not  inconsistent  so  long  as  the  elements  of  discord  retain 
the  vagueness  of  spoken  words.      Litem  scripta  inanct. 

'  When,  however,  disagreements  artuully  twist,  the  oj)j>ositc 
course  must  be  pursued  ;  in  such  a  case  conversation  ha.s  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  become  debate ;  and  in  the  heat  of  argu- 
ment .something  is  likely  to  be  thrown  out  oflensive  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  Adversaries  generally  meet,  not  to  end  a 
dispute,  but  to  continue  it  ;  not  to  efleet  reconciliation,  but  to 
gain  a  victory;  they  are,  therefore,  likely  to  remember  dif- 
ferently what  is  said,  to  put  very  varied  inter|)retations  on  tones 
and  looks,  and  to  find  fresh  aliment  of  strife  in  the  means  cm- 
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ployed  for  its  termination.  Even  Avhcn  adversaries  meet  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  reconciled,  tliey  are  very  apt  to  slide 
insensibly  into  the  opposite  course,  and  thus  to  widen  the  breach 
which  you  are  anxious  to  have  closed.  It  would  be  an  odd  way 
of  preventing  a  fight  between  game  cocks  to  bring  them  into 
the  same  pit,' 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  where  there  are  a  number 
of  persons  possessed  with  some  strong  prejudices  which  you 
wisli  to  break  down,  you  have  a  much  better  chance  by  dealing 
with  them  one  by  one,  than  together ;  because  they  keep  each 
other  in  countenance  in  holding  out  against  strong  reasons  to 
Avhich  they  can  find  no  answer;  and  are  ashamed — each  in 
presence  of  the  rest — to  go  back  from  what  they  have  said,  and 
own  conviction. 

And  again,  if  you  wish  to  make  the  most  of  your  station  and 
character,  so  as  to  overbear  superior  reasons  on  the  other  side, 
do  not  bring  them  together,  lest  some  of  them  should  press  you 
with  arguments  or  objections  which  you  cannot  answer,  and  the 
rest  should  be  ashamed  to  decide,  through  mere  deference  to 
you,  against  what  each  feels  must  be  the  general  conviction ; 
but  if  you  take  them  one  by  one,  each  will  probably  be  ashamed 
of  setting  up  himself  singly  against  you ;  you  will  be  likely  to 
prevail  at  least  with  each  one  who  cannot  himself  refute  you  ; 
and  these  will  probably  be  the  majority.' 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  some  prevailing  prejudices 
that  are  on  your  side,  and  cool  argument  would  weigh  against  you, 
then,  according  to  Avhat  has  been  said  just  above,  you  can  more 
easily  manage  a  number  of  men  together,  than  each  singly. 

It  is  told  of  the  celebrated  Wilkes,  that  at  some  public 
meeting  he  sat  next  to  a  person  who,  being  ill-pleased  with  the 
course  matters  were  taking,  kept   exclaiming,  '  I   cannot  allow 


^  Some  Reviewer,  if  I  recollect  riglitly,  takes  for  granted  that  I  am  here  de- 
scribing my  own  practice.  On  the  same  principle  he  would,  one  may  suppose,  if 
he  heard  of  some  anatomist,  who  had  pointed  out  the  situation  of  the  vital  parts 
of  the  human  frame,  where  a  wound  was  likely  to  prove  mortal,  conclude  that 
the  man  must  he  an  assassin! 

It  is  not  perhaps  wonderful  that  a  person  of  low  moral  principle  should  infer — 
judging  from  himself — that  one  who  knows  of  some  crafty  trick  will  be  sure  to 
practise  it.  But  any  one  of  even  a  moderate  degree  of  acuteness,  wiU  perceive 
that  a  person  who  does  practise  such  tricks,  is  not  very  likely  to  puhlish  a  descnp- 
tion  of  them.  Burglars  do  not  send  word  to  the  master  of  a  house  at  what  point 
they  design  to  break  in. 
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this  to  go  on  !      I  must  take  tlio  sense  of  the  nieetin;,.  on  this 

point.       ^^  hereupon  AVilkes  is  said  to  have  .  hispc-red   to   In.u 

Do  so,  ,f  you  Mill;    I'll   take    the   uouseuse    of  the    nieetin.; 

aganist  you,  and  beat  you/  " 

In  dealino;  with  those  who  have  prejudices  to  be  got  over 
and  whose  co-opcration  or  conviction  vou  Mish  for,  it  is  well 
worth  remembering  that  there  are  two  opposite  kinds  of  dispo- 
sition  HI  men,  requiring  opposite  treatment.  One  man,  perhaps 
intelligent,  and  not  destitute  of  candour,  but  with  a  consider- 
able share  of  wliat  phrenologists  call  the  organs  of  firmness, 
and  of  combativeness,  will  set  himself  to  find  objections  to  your 
proposals  or  Wews ;  and  the  more  you  urge  him  to  come  to  an 
immediate  decision  on  your  side,  and  own  himself  overcome  bv 
your  arguments,  the  more  resolutely  he  will  maintain  his  firs't 
position,  and  will  at  length  commit  himself  irrecoverably  to 
opposition.  Your  wisest  coiu-sc,  therefore,  with  such  a  man  will 
be,  after  haWng  laid  before  him  your  reasons,  to  recommend 
him  to  reHect  calmly  on  them,  and  so  leave  him  to  consult  his 
pillow.  And  it  will  often  happen  that  he  will  re:uson  himself 
into  your  views.  Leave  the  arrow  sticking  in  his  prejudice, 
and  it  will  gradually  bleed  to  death. 

With  another  man,  of  a  very  different  character,  it  will  be 
wise  to  pursue  an  opposite  course.  If  you  urge  him  with  the 
strongest  reasons,  and  answer  all  his  objections,  and  then  leave 
liim  apparently  a  convert,  you  will  find  the  next  time  you  meet 
liim,  that  you  have  all  to  do  over  again ;  everything  that  you 
had  said  having  faded  away.  Your  only  security  with  such  a 
man,  is  to  continue  pressing  him,  till  he  ha-s  distinctly  given  his 
consent,  or  plainly  declared  his  aaiuiescence  ;— till' j^ou  liave 
brought  him,  tis  it  were,  formally  to  pass  the  Act  in  the  ]\irlia- 
ment  of  his  own  mind,  and  committed  himself  in  your  favour. 

Of  course,  you  must  watch  for  any  symptoms  that  mav  in- 
dicate which  kind  of  man  you  have  to  deal  with. 

Another  caution  to  lie  observed  is,  that  in  combating,  whether 
as  a  speaker  or  a  writer,  deep-rooted  pnjudiees,  and  maintain- 
ing unpopular  truths,  the  iMjint  to  be  aimed  at  should  be,  to 
adduce  what  is  sulHcient,  and  not  much  more  than  is  suiricient 
to  prove  your  conclusion.  If  you  can  but  satisfy  men  that 
r  F 
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your  opinion  is  decidedly  more  probable  tluiii  the  opposite,  you 
will  have  carried  your  point  more  effectually  than  if  you  go  ou, 
much  beyond  this,  to  demonstrate,  by  a  multitude  of  the  most 
forcible  arguments,  the  extreme  absurdity  of  thinking  differently, 
till  you  have  affronted  the  self-esteem  of  some,  and  awakened 
the  distrust  of  others.  '  Some  will  be  stung  by  a  feeling  of 
shame  passing  off  into  resentment,  Avhich  stops  their  ears 
against  argument.  They  could  have  borne  perhaps  to  change 
their  opinion  :  ])ut  not,  so  to  change  it  as  to  tax  theu'  former 
opinion  with  the  grossest  folly.  They  would  be  so  sorry  to 
think  they  had  been  blinded  to  such  an  excess,  and  are  so 
angry  with  him  who  is  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  think 
so,  that  these  feelings  determine  them  not  to  think  it.  They 
try  (and  it  is  an  attempt  which  few  persons  ever  make  in  vain) 
to  shut  their  eyes  against  an  Immiliating  conviction :  and  thus, 
the  very  triumphant  force  of  the  reasoning  adduced^  serves  to 
harden  them  against  admitting  the  conclusion :  much  as  one 
may  conceive  Komau  soldiers  desperately  holding  out  an  un- 
tenable fortress  to  the  last  extremity,  from  apprehension  of 
being  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke  by  the  victors,  should  they 
siirrender. 

'  Others  again,  perhaps  comparatively  strangers  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  prejudiced,  or  not  strongly  prejudiced,  against 
your  conclusion,  but  ready  to  admit  it  if  supported  by  suffi- 
cient arguments,  will  sometimes^  if  your  arguments  are  very 
much  beyond  what  is  sufficient,  have  their  suspicions  roused  by 
this  very  circumstance.  '  Can  it  be  possible,'  they  Avill  say, 
'  that  a  conclusion  so  very  obvious  as  this  is  made  to  appear, 
should  not  have  been  admitted  long  ago?  Is  it  conceivable 
that  such  and  such  eminent  philosophers,  divines,  statesmen,  &c., 
should  have  been  all  their  lives  under  delusions  so  gross  V 
Hence  they  are  apt  to  infer,  either  that  the  author  has  mis- 
taken the  opinions  of  those  he  imagines  opposed  to  him,  or 
else,  that  there  is  some  subtle  fallacy  in  his  arguments.*^ 

This  is  a  distrust  that  reminds  one  of  the  story  related  by  a 
French  writer,  M.  Say,  of  some  one  who,  for  a  wager,  stood  a 
whole  day  on  one  of  the  bridges  in  Paris,  offering  to  sell  a  five- 
franc  piece  for  one  franc,  and  (naturally)  not  finding  a  purchaser. 
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lu  this  way  the  very  clearness  a.ul  force  of  the  de.uouMratiou 
will,  with  some  minds,  have  an  opposite  tcn.lencv  to  tlie  one 
aesired  Labourers  who  are  employed  in  driviny  wedges  \nto  u 
lilock  of  wood,  are  carefid  to  use  blows  of  no  greater  force 
than  IS  just  sutKeient.  If  they  strike  too  hard,  the  ela.sticitv 
ot  the  wood  will  throw  out  the  wedge. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  eflect  produced  by  anv 
wntnig  or  speech  of  an  argumentative  character,  on  any  sub- 
jects on  which  diversity  of  opinion  prevails,  maybe  compared- 
supposing  the  argument  to  be  of  any  weight-to  the  etiects  of  a 
hrc-engme  on  a  co.iHagration.  That  portion  of  the  water  which 
tails  on  solid  stone  walls,  is  poured  out  where  it  is  not  needed. 
Ihat,  again,  which  falls  on  blazing  beams  and  rafters,  is  cast  off  in 
volumes  of  hissing  steam,  an.l  will  seldom  avail  to  (punch  the  fiiv. 
But  that  which  is  poured  on  wood-work  that  is  just  Ijcginnin-  to 
kindle,  may  stop  the  burning;  and  that  which  wets  the  raftci-s 
not  yet  Ignited,  but  in  danger,  may  save  them  from  catching 
fire.  Even  so,  those  who  already  concur  with  the  writer  as  to 
some  point,  will  feci  gratitied  with,  and  perhaps  bestow  high 
commendation  on  an  able  defence  of  the  opinions  thev  already 
held ;  and  those,  again,  who  have  fully  made  up  their  minds  on 
the  opposite  side,  are  more  likely  to  be  displea.sc-d  than  to  be 
convinced.  But  both  of  these  parties  are  left  nearlv  in  the 
same  mind  as  before.  Those,  however,  who  are  in  a  hesitating 
and  doubtful  state,  may  very  likely  be  decided  by  forcible  argu"- 
ments.  And  those  who  have  not  hitherto  considered  the  subject, 
may  be  induced  to  adopt  opinions  which  they  find  supported  by 
the  strongest  reasons.  But  the  readiest  and  warmest  approba- 
tion a  writer  meets  with,  will  usually  l)c  from  those  whom  he 
has  not  convinced,  because  they  were  convinced  alrcatly.  And 
the  eflect  the  most  important  and  the  most  dillicult  to  Ix^  pro- 
duced, he  will  usually,  when  he  does  produce  it,  hear  the  le:ust 
of.  Those  whom  he  may  have  induced  to  reconsider,  and  gra- 
dually to  alter,  previously  fixed  opinions,  are  not  likely,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  be  very  forward  iii  proclaiming  the  change. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  kinds  of  person  to  deal  witli,  in 

any  kind  of  negotiation,  is  a  caviller.      (H  these,  some  arc  sm  h 

from  insidious  design,  and  some  from  intellectual  deficiency.    A 

caviller   is   on   the  look-out  for  objections,  valid  or  invalid,  to 
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everything  that  is  proposed,  or  done,  or  said;  and  will  seldom 
fail  to  find  some.  No  power,  no  liberty,  can  be  entrusted  to  any 
one,  which  mav  not,  possibly  or  conceivably,  be  abused;  and 
the  caviller  takes  for  granted  that  it  always  ivill  be  abused  ;— 
that  everything  that  is  left  to  any  one's  discretion,  must  be  left 
to  his  indiscretion ;— and  that,  in  short,  no  one  will  ever  be 
restrained  from  doing  any  thing  that  he  may  do,  by  a  sense  ot 
honour,  or  by  common  prudence,  or  by  regard  for  character. 

It  would  be  easy  for  such  a  man  to  prove,  a  priori,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  such  a  system  as  the  British  Constitution  to 
work  well,  or  to  continue  to  subsist  at  all.  The  King  may  put 
his  veto  on  a  Bill  which  has  passed  both  Houses ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  Public  will  refuse  supplies  ;  and  so,  the  govern- 
ment must  come  to  a  dead  lock.  Or,  the  King  may  create  a 
great  batch  of  Peers,  and  bribe  a  majority  of  the  Commons, 
and  so  make  himself  absolute.  Or  again,  the  King  may  pardon 
all  criminals,  and  thus  nullify  the  administration  of  justice.  Or 
again,  he  may  appoint  to  all  the  Bishopricks,  and  to  a  great 
number  of  livings,  men  of  Socinian  or  Romish  tendencies,  who 
will  explain  away  all  our  formularies,  and  wholly  subvert  the 
system  of  our  Church. 

The  institution  of  an  Order  of  persons  called  Parochial  Visi- 
tors, having  the  oflfice  of  assisting  and  acting  under  the  Minister 
of  elch  parish,  and  serving  as  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween him  and  the  parishioners,  and  standing  in  a  relation  to 
each,  analogous  to  that  of  the  attendants  in  an  hospital  towards 
the  'physician  and  the  patients— this  has  been  assailed  in  a 
similar  way  by  cavillers.  '  Are  these  Visitors,'  it  was  said,  '  to 
have  the  cure  of  souls  ?  Are  they  to  expound  Scripture  to  the 
people,  and  give  them  religious  instruction  and  admonitions,  just 
as  the' pastor  does  ?  If  so,  they  ought  to  be  regularly  ordained 
clergymen  :  and  should  be  called  curates.  Or,  are  they  merely 
to  be  the  bearers  of  communications  between  the  people  and 
the  pastor,  and  not  to  venture,  without  his  express  orders,  to 
read  a  passage  of  Scripture  to  a  sick  man,  or  to  explain  to  him 
the  meaning  of  such  words  as  '  Publican'  or  '  Pharisee  ?'  In 
that  case  they  will  fall  into  contempt  as  triflers.' 

If  you  answer  that  they  are  not  to  be  so  rigidly  restricted  as 
that ;  but  are  to  reserve  for  the  Minister  any  important  or  diffi- 
cult points  ;  the  caviller  wHl  reply—'  And  who  is  to  be  thejudye 
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uluit  are  the  most  important  ami  dillio.ilt  points,  and  ^\hat 
the  ejusier  ami  more  obvious.  If  this  is  to  be  left  to'  the  discre- 
tioii  of  the  Visitor  himself,  he  uill  take  evcrvthing  into  his 
ONvu  hands  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Minister,  then,  the 
^  isitor  will  be  nothing  but  a  mere  messenger.'  In  like  manner 
It  might  be  asked,  whether  the  nurse  in  an  hospital  is  to  admi- 
nistcr  or  withhold  medicines,  and  perform  surgieal  operations, 
at  discretion,  and  in  short,  to  usurp  all  the  functions  of  the 
physician,  or  whether  she  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  smooth  a 
patient's  piUow,  or  moisten  his  lips,  or  wipe  his  brow,  without  a 
Mritteu  order  from  the  doctor. 

The  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness  were  perverse  enough,  no 
doubt ;  but  if  there  had  been  cavillers  among  them,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  find  plausible  objections  to  the  appointment 
by  -Aloses  of  the  seventy  Kldei-s,  who  were  to  decide  all  small 
matters,  and  to  reserve  the  weightier  ones  for  him.  '  Who  is 
to  be  the  judge,'  it  might  have  been  said,—'  which  are  the 
weightier  causes?  If,  the  Elders  themselves,  then  they  may 
keep  all  matters  iu  their  own  hands,  and  leave  no  jurisdiction  at 
all  in  Moses:  bnt  xi he  is  to  be  consulted  on  each  point,  he  will 
not  be  saved  any  trouble  at  all ;  because  every  ca»e  will  have  to 
be  laid  before  him.' 

Nevertheless  the  plan  did  seem  on  the  wliole  to  work  well ; 
and  so  it  was  found,  in  practice,  with  the  institution  of  Parochial 
^  isitors;  and  so,  with  the  British  Constitution. 

One  course  generally  adopted  by  the  caviller,  with  respect  to 
any  proposal  that  is  brought  forward,  is,  if  it  be  made  in  yeneral 
terms,  to  call  for  detailed  particulars,  and  to  say,  '  explain  (lis- 
tinctly  what  kind  of  regulations  you  wish  for,  and  what  arc  the 
changes  you  think  needful,  and  who  are  the  persons  to  whom 
you  would  entrust  the  management  of  the  matter,'  ficc.  If  again, 
any  of  these  details  arc  given,  it  will  be  cjisy  to  find  some 
plausible  objection  to  one  or  more  of  these,  and  to  join  issue  on 
that  point,  as  iinolving  the  whole  question.  Sancho  Panza's 
Earatarian  physician  did  not  at  once  lay  down  the  decision  that 
his  patient  was  to  have  no  dinner  at  all ;  but  only  objected  to 
each  separate  dish  to  which  he  was  disix)sc-d  to  help  himself. 

The  only  way  to  meet  a  caviller  is  to  exi)ose  the  whole  system 
of  cavilling,  and  say,  '  if  I  had  proposed  so  and  so,  you  would 
have  had  your  cavil  ready  ;  just  as  you  have  now.' 
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But  in  proposing  any  scliemC;,  the  best  -way  is,  to  guard,  in 
the  first  instance,  against  cavils  on  details,  and  establish,  first 
that  some  thing  of  such  and  such  a  character  is  desirable ;  then 
proceeding  to  settle  each  of  the  particular  points  of  detail,  one 
by  one.  And  this  is  the  ordinary  course  of  experienced  men ; 
uho,  as  it  were,  cut  a  measure  into  mouthfuls,  that  it  may  be 
the  more  readily  swallowed ;  dividing  the  whole  measure  into  a 
series  of  resolutions ;  each  of  which  will  perhaps  pass  by  a  large 
majority,  though  the  Avhole  at  once,  if  proposed  at  once  as  a 
whole,  might  have  been  rejected.  For  supposing  it  to  consist 
of  four  clauses,  A,  B,  C,  and  D ;  if  out  of  an  assembly  of  one 
hundred  persons,  twenty  are  opposed  to  clause  A,  and  eighty  in 
favour  of  it,  and  the  like  with  B,  and  with  C,  and  D,  then,  if 
the  whole  were  put  to  the  vote  at  once,  there  would  be  a 
majority  of  eighty  to  twenty  against  it:  whereas,  if  divided, 
there  would  be  that  majority  in  favour  of  it. 

It  is  fairly  to  be  required,  however,  that  a  man  should 
really  have — though  he  may  not  think  it  wise  to  produce  it 
in  the  first  instance — some  definite  plan  for  carrying  into  effect 
whatever  he  proposes.  Else,  lie  may  be  one  of  another  class  of 
persons  as  difficult  to  negotiate  with,  and  as  likely  to  baflfle  any 
measure  as  the  preceding.  There  are  some,  and  not  a  few, 
who  cast  scorn  on  any  sober  practical  scheme  by  drawing  bright 
pictures  of  a  Utopia  which  can  never  be  realized,  either  from 
their  having  more  of  imagination  than  judgment,  or  from  a 
deliberate  design  to  put  one  out  of  conceit  with  everything  that 
is  practicable,  in  order  that  nothing  may  be  done. 

E.g.  '  What  is  tvanted,  is,  not  this  and  that  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  electing  Members  of  Parliament, — but  a  Parliament 
consisting  of  truly  honest,  enlightened,  and  patriotic  men.  It 
is  vain  to  talk  of  any  system  of  Church-government,  or  of 
improved  Clmrch-discipline,  or  any  alterations  in  our  Services, 
or  revision  of  the  Bible-translation ;  ivhat  loe  want  is  a  zealous 
and  truly  evangelical  ministry,  who  shall  assiduously  inculcate 
on  all  the  people  pure  Gospel  doctrine.  It  is  vain  to  cast  cannon 
and  to  raise  troops ;  what  is  wanted,  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  war,  is  an  army  of  well-equipped  and  well-disciplined  men, 
under  the  command  of  generals  who  are  thoroughly  masters  of 
the  art  of  war,'  &c.  And  thus  one  may,  in  every  department 
of  life,  go  on  indefinitely  making  fine  speeches  that  can  lead  to 
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no  practit-al  result,  except  to  create  a  disgust  for  everything  that 
is  practical. 

AVheu,  (ill  1S32,)  public  attention  was  called  to  the  enormous 
mischiefs  arising  from  the  system  of  Transportation,  we  were 
told  in  reply,  in  a  style  of  florid  and  indignant  declamation,  that 
the  real  cause  of  all  the  enormities  complained  of,  was,  a  '  want 
of  sutKcient  fi-ur  of  God :  (!)  and  that  the  only  remedy  wanted 
wa5,  au  increased  fear  of  God  !  As  if,  when  the  unhcalthincss 
of  some  locality  had  been  pointed  out,  and  a  sxiggcstion  had 
been  thrown  out  for  providing  sewers,  and  draining  marshes, 
it  had  been  replied  that  the  root  of  the  evil  was,  a  prevailing 
tcant  of  health  ; — that  it  was  strange,  this — the  true  cause — 
should  have  been  overlooked ; — and  that  the  remedy  of  all 
would  1x5  to  provide  restored  health  ! 

As  for  the  i>enal  colonies,  all  that  is  required  to  make  them 
efficient,  is,  we  must  suppose,  to  bring  in  a  IJill  enacting  that 
'  Whereas,  &c.,  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the 
fii-st  of  January  next  ensuing,  all  persons  shall  fear  (lod  !' 

It  is  such  Utopian  deelaimei*s  that  give  plausibility  to  the 
objections  of  the  cavillers  above  noticed. 

It  is  but  fair,  after  one  has  admitted  (supposing  it  is  wliat 
ought  to  be  admitted)  the  desirableness  of  the  end  j)r()j>oscd,  to 
call  on  the  other  party  to  say  whether  he  knows  or  can  think 
of,  any  itieans  by  which  that  end  can  be  attained. 


ESSAY  XL VIII.     OF  FOLLOWEES  AND 
FEIENDS. 

COSTLY  followers  are  not  to  be  liked,  lest,  while  a  man 
maketli  his  train  longer,  he  make  his  M'ings  shorter.  I 
reckon  to  be  costly,  not  them  alone  which  charge  the  pnrse,  but 
which  are  Avearisome  and  importune^  in  suits.  Ordinary  fol- 
lowers ought  to  challenge  no  higher  conditions  than  countenance, 
recommendation,  and  protection  from  wrongs.  Factious  fol- 
lowers are  worse  to  be  liked,  which  follow  not  upon"  aifection 
to  him  with  whom  they  range  themselves,  but  upon  discontent- 
ment^ conceived  against  some  other;  whereupon  commonly 
ensueth  that  ill  intelligence^  that  we  many  times  see  between 
great  personages.  Likewise  glorious"  followers,  who  make 
themselves  as  trumpets  of  the  commendation  of  those  they 
follow,  are  full  of  inconvenience,  for  they  taint  business  through 
want  of  secrecyj  and  they  export  honour  from  a  man,  and  make 
him  a  return  in  envy.  There  is  a  kind  of  followers,  likewise, 
which  are  dangerous,  being  indeed  espials,"  Avhich  inquire  the 
secrets  of  the  house,  and  bear  tales  of  them  to  others ;  yet  such 
men  many  times  are  in  great  favour,  for  they  are  officious,"  and 
commonly  exchange  tales.      The  following  by  certain  estates^  of 


'  Importune.     Importunate. 

'  More  shall  thy  penytent  sighs,  his  endlcsse  mercy  please ; 
Tlian  their  importune  suits  which  dreame  that  vvordes  God's  wratlie  appease.' 

—  Sitrreij. 
"^  Upon.    In  consequence  of.    '  Upon  pity  they  were  taken  away ;  u2)on  ignorance 
they  were  again  demanded.' — Hayicard. 

3  Discontentment.     Discontent.    "I n\\  oi ^om- cwermcs,  Tindi  discontentments.' — 
Slate  Trials,  1600. 

■*  111  intelligence.     Bad  terms.     '  He  lived  rather  in  a  fair  inielligence,  than  in 
any  fi-iendship  with  the  favourites.' — Clarendon. 
■     ^  Glorious.     Boastful. 

'  We  have  not 
Eeceived  into  our  bosom,  and  our  grace, 
A  glorious  lazy  drone.' — Massinger. 
^  Espials.      Spials ;  spies.     See  page  412. 
"  Oflicious.      Useful ;  doing  good  offices. 

'  Yet,  not  to  earth  are  those  Inight  luminaries 
Officious ;  but  to  thee,  earth's  habitant.' — Milton. 
8  Estates  of  men.      Orders  of  men.     See  page  188. 
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lueu,  answerable  to  that  wliit-h  a  g:reat  man  liiin>c'lt'  professc-tli 
(as  of  soldiers  to  him  that  hath  been  employed  in  the  wars,  and 
the  like),  hath  ever  been  a  thing  civil,'  and  well  taken  even  in 
monarchies,  so  it  be  without  too  much  pomp  or  popularity:  but 
the  most  honourable  kind  of  followinj!^  is  to  be  followed  as  one 
that  apprehcndeth'  to  advance  virtue  and  desert  in  all  sorts  of 
persons;  and  yet,  where  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  suthciency,' 
it  is  better  to  take  Mith  the  more  passal)le  than  with  the  more 
able :  and,  besides,  to  speak  truth  in  base  times,  active  men  arc 
of  more  nse  than  virtuous.  It  is  true,  that  in  government  it  is 
good  to  use  men  of  one  rank  eciually:  for  to  countenance  some 
extraordinarily  is  to  make  them  insolent,  and  the  rest  discon- 
tent,^ because  they  may  claim  a  due;  but  contrariwise  in  favour, 
to  use  men  with  much  dillcrence'  and  election,  is  good  ;  for  it 
maketh  the  persons  preferred  more  thankful,  and  the  I'cst  more 
othcious;  because  all  is  of  favour.  It  is  good  discretion  not  to 
make  too  much  of  any  man  at  the  first,  because  one  cannot 
hold  out  that  proportion.  To  be  governed  (as  we  call  it),  by 
one,  is  not  safe,  for  it  shows  softness/'  and  gives  a  freedom  to 
scandal  and  disreputation ;"  for  those  that  w  ould  not  censure  or 
speak  ill  of  a  man  immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  those 
that  are  so  great  with  them,  and  thereby  wound  their  honour ; 
yet  to  be  distracted  with  many,  is  worse,  for  it  makes  men  to 
be  of  the  last  impression,  and  full  of  change.      To  take  advice 


'  CU-il.     Decorotu.     '  \Miere  citil  speech  and  soft  j>ensu!isiou  huiip' — Poj'f. 
'  Apprehend.      To  conceive  ;  to  take  in  as  an  ohjtct. 

'  Can  we  want  obedience,  then, 
To  Him,  or  jx»sih'.y  his  love  di-sert, 
Who  fonned  us  from  the  dust,  ami  placed  U8  here. 
Full  to  the  utmost  uuii-iure  of  wliiit  Miv* 
Human  desires  i-an  .-ieek,  or  appreht-nd: — Milton. 

'  Sufficiency.     Abilitj/.     See  papc  25-. 

*  DiscoTiton't.  Discontented.  '  The  dincountenametl  and  (/i/cod/rii/,  these  the 
Earl  singles  out,  aa  best  for  his  purjwM;.' — llniftrard. 

*  DiftVrence.  Distinrtion.  '  Our  constitution  d<ie«  not  only  make  a  difference 
between  the  ^\\i\  and  the  inno«-ent,  hut  even  anion;:  the  trullly.  Ix'lween  such  as 
are  more  or  less  oljserved.' — Addisun. 

*  Softness.      Weakness. 

'  Under  a  shepherd  scfte  and  neglifjct.t, 
Tlic  wolfe  hath  many  a  »hcv\t  and  lanibe  to  rent.' — Chaucer. 
7  Disreputation.     Disrepute.     '  Gluttony  is  not   in  such   ditrepntation  among 
men  as  driuikeuuess.' — Bishop  Taj/lor. 
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of  some  few  frieucls,  is  ever  honourable ;  for  lookers-on  many- 
times  see  more  than  gamesters ;  and  the  vale  best  discovereth 
the  hill.  There  is  little  friendship  in  the  world,  and  least  of 
all  between  equals,  which  was  wont^  to  be  magnified.  That 
that  is,  is  between  superior  and  inferior,  whose  fortunes  may 
comprehend  the  one  the  other. 


'  ANNOTATIONS. 

'  They  taint  business  throiKjh  icant  of  secrecy.* 

Henry  Taylor,  in  the  Statesman,  has  a  good  remark  on  the 
advantage  of  trusting  thoroughly  rather  than  partially.  For 
there  are  some  who  will  be  more  likely  to  betray  one  secret,  if 
one  only  is  confided,  than  if  they  felt  themselves  confidants 
altogether.  They  will  then,  he  thinks,  be  less  likely  to  give  a 
boastful  proof  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  by  betray- 
ing it. 

'  A  kind  of  followers  ivhich  bear  tales.' 

It  is  observable  that  flatterers  are  usually  tale-bearers.  Thus 
we  have  in  Proverbs  the  caution,  '  He  that  goeth  about  as  a 
tale-bearer,  revealeth  secrets ;  therefore  meddle  not  with  him 
that  flattereth  with  his  lips.-* 

' Lookers-on  many  times  see  more  than  gamesters' 

Tins  proverbial  maxim,  which  bears  witness  to  the  advantage 
sometimes  possessed  by  an  observant  by-stander  over  those 
actually  engaged  in  any  transaction,  has  a  parallel  in  an  Irish 
proverb : 

JX  tfi4jt  <it)  T:)ott]dnv;re  at)  t;e  \))ox  ^ii  <it]  3cloj-ce. 

He  is  a  good  hurler  that's  on  the  ditch. 


Wont.     Acct'.slomed.     See  page  411. 
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'  To  countenance  some  extraordinanhj  is  to  ma  fee  them   in.soltnl.' 

Men  very  often  raise  up  some  troul)lesonie  persons  into 
importance,  and  afterwards  try  in  vain  to  «;et  rid  of  tlicn\.  So 
also,  tliey  give  enconragement  to  some  dangerons  principle  or 
practice,  in  order  to  serve  a  present  purpose,  and  then  find  it 
turned  against  themselves.  The  horse  in  the  fable,  who  seek- 
ing aid  against  his  enemy,  the  stag,  had  allowed  an  insidions 
ally  to  monnt,  and  to  put  his  bit  into  his  mouth,  found  it 
afterwards  no  easy  matter  to  unseat  him.  Thus,  too,  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb,  the  little  birds,  which  arc  chasing  about  the 
full-grown  cuckoo,  had  themselves  reared  it  as  a  nestling. 

Tlio  .'"Jprinfr  «as  dine,  ami  tlio  nost  was  initdo, 

And  tiie  little  bird  uU  her  eggs  had  laid, 

Wlu'ii  a  cuckoo  came  to  the  d(X)r  to  beg 

She  would  kindly  adopt  another  egg ; 

For  I  have  not  leisure,  ujwn  my  word, 

To  attend  to  such  things,  said  tlie  roving  bird. 

Tliere  was  hardly  room  for  them  all  in  the  nest, 

Ihit  the  egg  waa  admitteil  along  with  the  rest; 

And  the  foster-binls  play'd  their  part  so  well, 

Tliat  soon  the  young  cuckoo  had  chipp'd  the  shell : 

For  the  silly  birds  I  they  coulil  not  see 

Tliat  their  foster -chick  their  plague  would  be  ; 

And  s<j  big  and  saucy  the  cuckoo  grew. 

That  no  j>eiue  at  la-^t  in  the  nest  they  knew. 

He  pock'd  and  he  hustled  the  old  biriLs  aUnit ; 

And  as  fi>r  the  young  ones,  he  jostletl  them  out. 

Till  at  length  they  sumnione<l  their  friends  to  their  aid. 

Wren,  robin,  and  sparrow,  not  one  delay'd. 

And  joining  together,  neighbour  with  neigh))our. 

They  drove  out  the  cuckoo  with  infinite  laUjur. 

Hut  the  cuckoo  was  tle<lge<l,  and  laughi-*]  to  see 

How  they  vainly  chased  him  from  tree  to  tree  : 

Tliey  hail  nursed  him  so  well,  he  wiis  grown  the  stronger. 

And  now  he  needed  their  help  no  longer. 

Give  i>lace,  or  power,  or  trust,  to  none 

Who  will  make  an  ill  luse  of  what  tht-y  have  won. 

For  when  you  have  reiir'd  the  cuckf><)-pu»-«t. 

'Twill  be  hard  to  drive  him  out  of  the  n«-»t ; 

Au<l  harder  still,  when  away  he's  flown, 

To  hunt  down  the  cuckoo  now  fully  grown.' 


From  a  i)eriijdical  calletl  Thr   True  Brilo.i. 


ESSAY  XLIX.     OF  SUITOES. 

MANY  ill  matters  and  projects  are  undertaken,  and  private 
suits  do  putrefy  the  public  good.  Many  good  matters  are 
undertaken  with  bad  minds — I  mean  not  only  corrupt  minds, 
but  crafty  minds,  that  intend  not  performance.  Some  embrace 
suits,  which  never  mean  to  deal  cficctually  in  them ;  but  if  they 
see  there  may  be  life  in  the  matter,  by  some  other  mean,^  they 
will  be  content  to  Avin  a  thank,"  or  take  a  second^  reward,  or,  at 
least,  to  make  use  in  the  meantime  of  the  suitor's  hopes.  Some 
take  hold  of  suits  only  for  an  occasion  to  cross  some  other,  or 
to  make^  an  information,  whereof  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
apt  pretext,  without  care  what  become  of  the  suit  when  the 
turn  is  served ;  or,  generally,  to  make  other  men's  business  a 
kind  of  entertainment^  to  bring  in  their  own ;  nay,  some  under- 
take suits  with  a  full  purpose  to  let  them  fall,  to  the  end  to 
gratify  the  adverse  party,  or  competitor.  Surely  there  is  iu 
some  sort  a  right  in  every  suit :  either  a  right  of  equity,  if  it  be 
a  suit  of  controversy,  or  a  right  of  desert,  if  it  be  a  suit  of 
petition.  If  afiection  lead  a  man  to  favom*  the  wrong  side  in 
justice,  let  him  rather  use  his  countenance  to  compound  the 
matter  than  to  carry  it.  If  affection  lead  a  man  to  favour  the 
less  w^orthy  in  desert,  let  him  do  it  without  depraving"  or  dis- 
abling the  better  deserver.  In  suits  Avliich  a  man  doth  not 
well  imderstand,  it  is  good  to  refer  them  to  some  friend  of  trust 


'  Mean.     Means.     See  page  1 86. 

-  A  thank.     Seldom  used  in  the  sinr/ular.     '  The  fool  saith  I  have  no  thank  for 
all  my  good  deed;  and  they  that  eat  my  bread  speak  evil  of  me.' — Eeclus.  xx.  i6. 
^  Second.     Secondary;  inferior. 

'  Each  glance,  each  grace, 
Keep  their  first  lustre  and  maintain  their  place. 
Not  second  yet  to  any  other  face.' — Dryden. 

*  Make.  Give.  '  They  all  with  one  consent  began  to  malce  excuse.' — Luke 
xiv.  1 8. 

*  Entertainment.  Preliminary  communication.  '  The  queen  desires  you  to 
use  some  gentle  entertainment  to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play.' — ShaJcespere. 

''  Deprave.  To  vilify.  '  And  that  knoweth  conscience,  ich  cam  nogt  to  chide, 
ne  to  deprave  the  personne.' — Piers  Plouyhman.  '  Envy  is  blind,  and  can  do 
nothing  but  deprave  and  speak  ill  of  virtuous  doing.' — Bennett. 
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ami  jiuljrmcnt,  that  may  report  wliethcr  lio  may  (K-al  in  tlu-m 
with  lioiiom- ;  but  let  him  chase  well  liis  referendaries,'  for  else 
he  may  be  led  by  the  nose.  Suitors  are  so  distiistcd-  with 
delays  and  abuses/  that  plain  dealing  in  dcnyinj;  to  deal  in 
suits  at  first,  and  reporting  the  success  barely,  antl  in  chal- 
lenging no  more  thanks  than  one  hath  deserved,  is  grown  not 
only  honourable,  but  also  gracious.  In  suits  of  favour,  the 
first  coming  ought  to  take  little  place  ;*  so  far  forth^  considera- 
tion may  be  had  of  his  trust,  that  if  intelligence  of  the  matter 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  had  but  by  him,  advantjige  be 
not  taken  of  the  note,*  but  the  party  left  to  his  other  means, 
and  in  some  sort  recompensed  for  his  discovery.  To  be  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  a  suit  is  simplicity,  as  well  as  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  right  thereof  is  want  of  conscience.  Secrecy  in  suits  is  a 
great  mean  of  obtaining  ;  for  voicing'"  them  to  be  in  forwardness 
may  discourage  some  kind  of  suitors,  but  doth  quicken"  and 
awake  others ;  but  timing  of  the  suit  is  the  principal — timing, 
I  say,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  person  who  should  grant  it, 
but  in  respect  of  those  which  arc  like  to  cross  it.  Let  a  man, 
in  the  choice  of  his  mean,'  rather  ehuse  the  fittest  mean  than 
the  greatest  mean ;  and  rather  them  that  deal  in  certain  things, 


'  Referendaries.        'Referees.       '  ^^^lo    waa     legate    at    the    tlwings,   who    was 
referendarie,  who  was  presidcnte,  who  was  presente.' — Bishop  Jeicelt. 

^  Distaste.      To  disgust.     'ITiese   new   etlicts,   tJiat  so  distaste  the  peoj.lo.' — 
Hetitcood. 

'  Abuses.     Deception. 

'  Loud  me  your  kind  pains  to  find  out  this  abuse' — Shakespere. 

*  Place.     Effect. 

*  Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 
Look  bkiik  in  the  cold  wind.* — Shakespere. 

*  So  far  forth.      To  the  degree.     '  The  substance  of  the   ser\ice  of  God,  to  fur 
forth  as  it  hath  in  it  anythint;   more  than  the  love  i>(  reiuvjn  ilotli  touch,  must  not 

be  invented  of  man,  but  received  from  (lod  himself.' — Uuoker. 
'  Arraied  for  this  feste,  in  every  wise 
So  fir  forth  as  his  connynge  may  suffice.' — Chaucer. 

*  Note.     Notification  ;    information. 

'  She  that  from  NapK-s 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  jmlsI, 
(The  man  i'  the  mo.n's  Ujo  slow.)' — Sh.iietpere. 
'  Voice.      To  report.     '  It  was  voiced   that   the   king   jiroposcd  to  put  to  death 
Edward  Plantagonet.' — Shakespere. 

8  Quicken.      To  bring  to  life.     >^  page  39-,. 

'  Mean.       Instrument.     '  Pamela's   noble    heart   would  Deeds   gratofully   ni:;ke 
known  the  valiant  mean  of  her  safety.' — Sidnty. 
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than  those  that  are  generah  The  reparation  of  a  denial  is 
sometimes  equal  to  the  first  grant,  if  a  man  show  himself  neither 
dejected  nor  discontented.  '  Iniquum  petas,  ut  sequum  feras ' ' 
is  a  good  rule  where  a  man  hath  strength  of  favour ;  but 
otherwise^  a  man  were  better  rise  in  his  suit,  for  he  that  would 
have  ventured  at  first  to  have  lost*  the  suitor,  will  uot^  in  the 
conclusion,  lose  both  the  suitor  and  his  own  former  favour. 
Nothing  is  thought  so  easy  a  request  to  a  great  person,  as  his 
letter ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  not  in  a  good  cause,  it  is  so  much  out 
of  his  reputation.  There  are  no  worse  instruments  than  these 
general  contrivers  of  suits,  for  they  are  but  a  kind  of  poison 
and  infection  to  public  proceedings. 


'Ask  for  what  is  unjust,  in  order  that  thou  mayest  obtain  what  is  just.' 
Lost.     Ruined. 

'  Therefore  mark  my  counsel 

....  or  both  yourself  and  me 

Cry,  lost.' — Shal-cspers. 


ESSAY  L.      OF  STIDIKS. 

STUDIES  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ahility. 
Tlu'ir  chief  use  for  delight,  is  in  privateness'  and  retiring  ; 
for  ornament,  is  in  discourse  ;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment 
and  disposition  of  business  j  for,  expert  men  can  execute,  and 
perhaps  judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one;  but  the  general 
counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best 
from  those  that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in 
studies,  is  sloth  ;  to  use  them  too  ranch  for  ornament,  is  atlei-ta- 
tion ;  to  make-  judgment  Avholiy  by  their  rides,  is  the  humour 
of  a  scholar  ;  they  i)erfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  exjje- 
rience — for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need 
pruning  by  study ;  and  studies  themselves  do  give  forth  direc- 
tions too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience. 
Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise 
men  use  them,  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ;  but  that  is 
a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observation. 
Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider. Some  books  are  to  h>e  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested  :  that  is,  some  l)ooks 
are  to  be  read  oidy  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not 
curiously ;'  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence 
and  attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and 
extracts  made  of  them  by  others  ;  but  that  would'  be  only  in 
the  less  important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ; 
else  distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy 
things.  Reading  raaketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man  ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little, 
he  had  need  have  a  great  memon,*  ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had 
need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have 


'  IVivatcncsa.     Prieacy.     See  page  93.  '  Make.     Oive.     .*5oe  page  444. 

'  Curiously.  Attemlire/y.  'At  fir»t  I  thonpht  tbere  had  l>o«n  no  li^fht  rcHt-ctetl 
from  the  wattT ;  bat  observing  it  men.'  ri<ri««j/y,  I  saw  witliin  it  teveral  »i>ot«, 
which  appeared  darker  tlian  the  rest.' — 6Vr  Itaac  yevCom. 

<  Would.     Should.     See  page  310. 
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much  cunning,  to  seem  to  kno^v  tliat'  he  cloth  not.  Histories 
make  men  wise;  poets  witty;  the  mathematics  subtle;  natural 
philosophy  deep ;  moral,  grave ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to 
contend  :  '^  Abeunt  studia  in  mores'" — nay,  there  is  no  stond'*  or 
impediment  in  the  wdt,  but  may  be  wrought^  out  by  fit  studies, 
like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may  have  appropriate  exercises — 
bowling  is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins,*  shooting  for  the  lungs 
and  breast,  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  riding  for  the  head, 
and  the  like ;  so,  if  a  man's  wits  be  wandering,  let  him  study 
the  mathematics,  for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called 
away  never  so  little,  he  must  begin  again ;  if  his  wdt  be  not  apt 
to  distinguish  or  find  differences,®  let  him  study  the  schoolmen, 
for  they  are  '  cymini  sectores;''  if  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over 
matters,  and  to  call  upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate 
another,  let  him  study  the  lawyers'  cases — so  every  defect  of 
the  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt. 

ANTITHETA  ON  STUDIES. 

Pko.  Contra. 

'  Lectio  est  conversatio  cum  pruden-  '  Qua?  unquam  ars    docuit  tempestl- 

tibus ;  actio  fere  cum  stultis.  vum  artis  usum  ? 

'  In  reading,  we  hold  converse  witJi  '  ITl/at  art  has  ever  taught  us  the 

the  wise  ;  in   the  lusiness  of  life,  gene-       suitahle  use  of  an  art  ! ' 
ralli/  with  the  foolish.' 

'  Artis  scejjissime  iueptus  usus  est,  ne 

'  Non  inutiles  sciential  existimandae       sit  iiullus. 
sunt,  quarum  in  se  nullus  est  usus,  si  *  A  branch  of  Tcnowledge  is  often  put 

ingenia  acuant,  et  ordineut.  to  an  improper  use,  for  fear  of  its  being 

'  We  should  not  consider  even  those       idle.' 
sciences  which  have  no  actual  practical 
application   in  themselves,  as   tcithout 
value,  if  they   sharpen    and,   train  the 
intellect.' 


1  That.     What.     See  page  65. 

-  '  Manners  are  influenced  by  studies.' 

3  Stond.     Hindrances.     See  page  388. 

"•  Wrought.  Worked.  '  Who,  through  faith,  wrought  righteousness.' — Heh.  xi.33. 
« How  great  is  Thy  goodness,  which  Thou  hast  wrotight  for  them  that  trust  in 
Thee !' — Psalm,  xxxi.  19. 

5  Reins.  Kidneys ;  imoard  parts.  '  Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  though  my 
reins  be  consumed  within  me.' — Job  xix.  27. 

6  Differences.     Distinctions.     See  page  44 1 . 

7  '  Si^litters  of  cummin.'     Vid.  A.  L.  1.  vii.  7. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

'  Cnifhj  men  contemn  s/irfies.' 

This  contoiupt,  wliotlicr  of  rrafty  nu-u  or  iiarrow-miiuliNl 
men,  often  finds  its  expression  in  tlie  word  '  sinatterinj,' ;'  and 
the  couplet  is  become  ahnost  a  proverb, 

'  A  little  learning  is  a  cLingoroiis  thing  ; 
Drink  deep,  or  tiwte  not  the  Pierian  spring. * 

But  the  poet's  remedies  for  the  dangers  of  a  little  learnini;  are 
both  of  them  impossible.  None  can  '  drink  deep'  enough  to  be, 
in  truth,  anything  more  than  verj'  superfieiai ;  and  every  human 
being,  that  is  not  a  downright  idiot,  must  taste. 

It  is  plainly  impossible  that  any  man  should  ae(iuire  a  know- 
ledge of  all  that  is  to  be  known,  on  all  subjects.  But  is  it  then 
meant  that,  on  each  particular  subject  on  which  he  docs  learn 
anything  at  all,  he  should  be  perfectly  well  informed  ?  Here  it 
may  fairly  be  asked,  what  is  the 'well  V — how  much  knowledge 
is  to  be  called  '  little'  or  *  much  ?'  For,  in  many  dcpartnu'uts, 
the  very  utmost  that  had  been  acquired  by  the  greatest  profi- 
cients, a  century  and  a  half  back,  falls  short  of  what  is  familiar 
to  many  a  boarding-school  miss  now.  And  it  is  likely  that  our 
posterity,  a  century  and  a  half  hence,  will  in  many  things  be 
just  as  much  in  advance  of  us.  And  in  most  sid)jects,  the 
utmost  knowledge  that  any  man  can  attain  to,  is  but  '  a  littU; 
learning'  in  comparison  of  what  he  remains  ignorant  of.  The 
view  resembles  that  of  an  American  forest,  in  which  the  more 
trees  a  m.an  cuts  down,  the  greater  is  the  expanse  of  wood  he 
sees  around  him. 

But  supposing  you  define  the  '  much'  and  the  '  little'  with 
reference  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  in  the  present  nge 
and  country,  would  any  one  seriously  advise  that  those  who  an^ 
not  proficients  in  astronomy  should  remain  ignorant  whetlur 
the  earth  moves  or  the  sun? — that  unless  you  are  coni|>lete 
master  of  agriculture,  as  far  a.s  it  is  at  present  un(lerst(M)d,  there 
is  no  good  in  your  knowing  wheat  from  barhy  ? — that  unless 
you  arc  such  a  CJrccian  as  Porson,  you  had  iK'ttcr  not  learn  to 
construe  the  Greek  Testament  ? 
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Tlie  other  recommendation  of  the  poet, '  taste  not' — that  is  to 
say,  have  no  learning, — is  eqnally  impossible.  The  truth  is,  every- 
body has,  and  everybody  ought  to  have,  a  slight  and  superficial 
knowledge — a  '  smattering,'  if  you  will — of  more  subjects  than 
it  is  possible  for  the  most  diligent  student  to  acquire  thoroughly. 
It  is  very  possible,  and  also  very  useful,  to  have  that  slight 
smattering  of  chemistry  ^yhich  will  enable  one  to  distinguish 
from  the  salts  used  in  medicine,  the  oxalic  acid,  with  which, 
through  mistake,  several  persons  have  been  poisoned.  Again, 
without  being  an  eminent  botanist,  a  person  may  know — what 
it  is  most  important  to  know — the  difference  between  cherries 
and  the  Ijcrries  of  the  deadly  nightshade ;  the  want  of  which 
knowledge  has  cost  many  lives. 

Again,  there  is  no  one,  even  of  those  who  are  not  profound 
politicians,  who  is  not  aware  that  we  have  Rulers ;  and  is  it  not 
proper  that  he  should  understand  that  government  is  necessary 
to  preserve  our  lives  and  property  ?  Is  he  likely  to  be  a  worse 
subject  for  knowing  that  ?  That  depends  very  much  on  the 
kind  of  government  you  wish  to  establish.  If  you  wish  to 
establish  an  unjust  and  despotic  government — or,  if  you  wish 
to  set  up  a  false  religion — then  it  would  be  advisable  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  enlightening  the  people.  But  if  you  wish  to 
maintain  a  good  government,  the  more  the  people  understand 
the  advantages  of  such  a  government,  the  more  they  will  respect 
it;  and  the  more  they  know  of  true  religion^  the  more  they 
will  value  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  general  among  uneducated  people  than 
a  disposition  to  socialism,  and  yet  nothing  more  injurious  to 
their  own  welfare.  An  equalization  of  wages  would  be  most  in- 
jurious to  themselves,  for  it  would,  at  once,  destroy  all  emulation. 
All  motives  for  the  acquisition  of  skill,  and  for  superior  in- 
dustry, would  be  removed.  Now,  it  is  but  a  little  knowledge  of 
political  economy  that  is  needed  for  the  removal  of  this  error; 
but  that  little  is  highly  useful. 

Again,  every  one  knows,  no  matter  how  ignorant  of  medicine, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  disease.  But  as  an  instance  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  '  taste  not'  recommendation  of  the  poet, 
a  fact  may  be  mentioned,  \vhich  perhaps  is  known  to  most. 
When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Poland,  the  peasantry  of  that 
country  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the  nobles  were  poisoning 
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them  in  onler  to  clear  the  i-oiuitry  of  them  ;  they  helieved  the 
rich  to  be  the  authoi-s  of  tliat  terrible  disease;  aiul  the  eoiise- 
qiiencc  was  that  the  peasantry  rose  in  massi-s,  broke  into  the 
houses  of  tlic  nobility,  and  finding  some  chloride  of  lime,  which 
had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  disinfictin-,',  they  took  it  for 
the  iMDison  which  had  caused  the  disease ;  and  tliey  nuu'dercd 
them.  Now,  that  was  the  sort  of  '  little  learning'  which  was 
very  dangerous. 

Again,  we  cannot  prevent  people  from  believing  that  there  is 
some  superhuman  Being  mIio  has  regard  to  human  affairs. 
Some  clowns  in  the  \Vcald  of  Kent,  who  had  been  kept  as 
much  as  possible  ou  the  '  taste  not'  system, — left  in  a  state  of 
gross  iguorance, — yet  believed  that  the  Deity  did  inipart  sj)ccial 
powers  to  certain  men :  and  that  belief,  coupled  with  excessive 
stupidity,  led  them  to  take  an  insane  fanatic  for  a  prophet.  lu 
this  ease,  this  '  little  learning'  actually  caused  an  insurrection 
in  his  favour,  in  order  to  make  him  king,  priest,  and  prophet  of 
the  British  empire ;  and  many  lives  were  sacrificed  before  this 
insane  insurrection  was  put  down.  If  a  *  little  learning*  is  a 
*  dangerous  thing,'  you  will  have  to  keep  people  in  a  perfect 
state  of  idiotey  in  order  to  avoid  that  danger.  I  would,  there- 
fore, say  that  both  the  recommendations  of  the  poet  are  im- 
practicable. 

The  question  arises,  what  are  we  to  do?  Simply  to  impress 
upon  ourselves  and  upon  all  people  the  importance  of  labouring 
in  that  much  neglected  branch  of  human  knowledge — the  know- 
ledge of  our  own  ignorance ; — and  of  remembering  that  it  is  by 
a  confession  of  real  ignorance  that  real  knowledge  must  be 
gained.  But  even  when  that  further  knowledge  is  not  attained, 
still  even  the  knowledge  of  the  ignorance  is  a  great  thing  in 
itself;  so  great,  it  seems,  as  to  constitute  Socrates  the  wisest  of 
his  time. 

Some  of  the  chief  sources  of  unknown  ignorance  may  be  worth 
noticing  here.      They  are  to  be  found   in  our  not  being  aware, 

1.  How  inadequate  a  medium  language  is  for  conveying  thought. 

2.  How  inadequate  our  ven.'  minds  are  for  the  comprehension 
of  many  things.  3.  How  little  we  need  understand  a  word 
which  may  yet  be  familiar  to  us,  and  which  we  may  use  in 
reasoning.  This  piece  of  ignorance  is  closely  connected  with  the 
two  foregoing.     (Hence,  frequently,  men  will  accept  as  an  cxpla- 
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nation  of  a  plienomcnon,  a  mere  statement  of  the  difficulty  in 
other  words.)  4.  How  utterly  ignorant  we  are  of  efficient 
causes ;  and  how  the  philosopher  who  refers  to  the  law  of  gra- 
■^^■tation  the  falling  of  a  stone  to  the  earth,  no  further  explains 
the  phenomenon  than  the  peasant,  who  would  say  it  is  the 
natm'e  of  it.  The  philosopher  knows  that  the  stone  obeys  the 
same  law  to  which  all  othei^  bodies  are  subject,  and  to  which, 
for  convenience,  he  gives  the  name  of  gravitation.  His  know- 
ledge is  only  more  general  than  the  peasant's ;  which,  however, 
is  a  vast  advantage.  5.  How  many  words  there  are  that  ex- 
press, not  the  nature  of  the  thing  they  are  applied  to,  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  affect  us  :  and  which,  therefore,  give 
about  as  correct  a  notion  of  those  things,  as  the  word  '  crooked  ' 
would,  if  applied  to  a  stick  half  immersed  in  water.  (Such  is 
the  word  Chance,  with  all  its  family.)  6.  How  many  causes 
may  and  usually  do,  conduce  to  the  same  effect.  7.  How  liable 
the  faculties,  even  of  the  ablest,  are  to  occasional  failure;  so 
that  they  shall  overlook  mistakes  (and  those  often  the  most  at 
variance  with  their  own  established  notions)  which,  ivhen  once 
exposed,  seem  quite  gross  even  to  inferior  men.  8.  How  much 
all  are  biassed,  in  all  their  moral  reasonings,  by  self-lo^e,  or 
perhaps,  rather,  partiality  to  human  nature,  and  other  passions. 
9.  Dugald  Stewart  would  add  A'ery  justly.  How  little  we  know 
of  matter;  no  more  indeed  than  of  mind ;  though  all  are  prone 
to  attempt  explaining  the  phenomena  of  mind  by  those  of  mat- 
ter :  for,  what  is  familiar  men  generally  consider  as  ivell  known, 
though  the  fact  is  oftener  otherwise. 

The  errors  arising  from  these  causes,  and  from  not  calcu- 
lating on  them, — that  is,  in  short,  from  ignorance  of  our  o^vn 
ignorance,  have  probably  impeded  philosophy  more  than  all 
other  obstacles  put  together. 

Certain  it  is,  that  only  by  this  ignorance  of  om'  ignorance  can 
'  a  little  learning'  become  '  a  dangerous  thing.^  The  dango-s 
of  knowledge  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  dangers  of  igno- 
rance. A  man  is  more  likely  to  miss  his  way  in  darkness  than 
in  twilight :  in  twilight  than  in  full  sun.  And  those  contemners 
of  studies  who  say  (with  IMandcville,  in  his  Treatise  against 
Charity-schools)  '  If  a  horse  knew  as  much  as  a  man,  I  should 
not  like  to  be  his  rider,'  ought  to  add,  '  If  a  man  knew  as  little 
as  a  horse,  I  should  not  like  to  trust  him  to  ride.'     It  is  indeed 
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possible  to  educate  the  eliiUlreii  of  tlie  poor  so  as  to  disijualifv 
them  for  au  humble  ami  laborious  station  in  life;  but  th  s 
mistake  docs  nut  so  much  consist  in  the  amount  of  the  know- 
ledf^c  imparted,  as  in  the  kind  and  the  inanntr  of  education. 
Habits  early  engrafted  on  chiUlrcn,  of  regular  attention, — of 
steady  application  to  what  they  are  about, — of  prompt  ol)edience 
to  the  directions  they  receive, — of  cleanliness,  order,  and  decent 
and  modest  behaviour,  cannot  but  be  of  advantiige  to  them  in 
after  life,  whatever  their  station  may  be.  And  certainly,  their 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  precepts  and  example  of  Ilim 
who,  when  all  stations  of  life  were  at  his  command,  chose  to  be 
the  reputed  sou  of  a  poor  mechanic,  and  to  live  with  peasants 
and  fishermen;  or,  again,  of  his  apostle  Paul,  whose  own  hantU 
'  ministered  to  his  necessities,'  and  to  those  of  his  companions  : — 
such  studies,  I  say,  can  surely  never  tend  to  unfit  any  one  fur  a 
life  of  humble  and  contented  industry. 

What,  then,  is  the  '  smattering' — the  imperfect  and  snijcrficial 
knowledge — that  really  does  deserve  contempt  ?  A  slight  and 
superficial  knowledge  is  justly  condemned,  when  it  is  put  in  the 
place  of  more  full  and  exact  knowledge.  Such  an  accpuiintanee 
with  chemistry  and  anatomy,  e.g.,  as  would  be  creditable,  and 
not  useless,  to  a  lawyer,  would  be  contcmptiljle  for  a  [)hysician  ; 
and  such  au  acquaintance  with  law  as  would  be  desirable  for 
him,  would  be  a  most  discreditable  smattering  for  a  lawyer. 

It  is  to  be  obser\cd  that  the  word  smattering  is  applied  to 
two  different  kinds  of  scanty  knowledge — the  rudimentary  and 
the  superjicial ;  though  it  seems  the  more  strictly  to  Ixdong  to 
the  latter.  Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  no  one  can  learn  all 
things  perfectly,  it  seems  best  for  a  man  to  make  some  pursuit 
his  main  object,  according  to,  first,  his  calling ;  stvondly,  his 
natural  bent :  or  thirdly,  his  opportunitiis :  then,  let  him  get  a 
slight  knowledge  of  what  else  is  worth  it,  regulated  in  his  choice 
by  the  same  three  circumstances ;  which  should  also  determine, 
in  great  measure,  where  an  elementary  and  wlu-re  a  superficial 
knowledge  is  desirable.  Such  as  are  of  the  most  dignifietl  and 
philosophical  nature  are  most  pn^jjer  for  elementarj'  study  ;  and 
such  as  we  arc  the  most  likely  to  l)c  called  upon  to  practise 
for  ourselves,  the  most  proin-r  for  superficial :  e.g.,  it  A^ould  be 
to  most  men  of  no  practical  use,  and,  eonsetiuently,  not  w»)rth 
while,  to  learn  by  heart  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  Chinese 
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characters ;  but  it  might  he  very  well  worth  wliile  to  study  the 
principles  on  -which  that  most  singular  language  is  constructed : 
contra,  there  is  nothing  very  curious  or  interesting  in  the 
structure  of  the  Portuguese  language ;  but  if  one  were  going  to 
travel  in  Portugal,  it  would  be  worth  Avhile  to  pick  up  some  words 
and  phrases.  If  both  circumstances  conspire,  then,  both  kinds 
of  information  are  to  be  sought  for ;  and  such  things  should  be 
learned  a  little  at  both  ends;  that  is,  to  understand  the  ele- 
mentary and  fundamental  principles,  and  also  to  know  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  results — a  little  of  the  rudiments,  and  a 
little  of  what  is  most  called  for  in  practice.  E.g.,  a  man  who  has 
not  made  any  of  the  physical  or  mathematical  sciences  his 
favourite  pursuit,  ought  yet  to  know  the  principles  of  geometrical 
reasoning,  and  the  elements  of  mechanics ;  and  also  to  know,  by 
rote,  something  of  the  magnitude,  distances,  and  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  though  without  having  gone  over  the  inter- 
mediate course  of  scientific  demonstration. 

Grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  metaphysics,  [or  the  philosophy 
of  mind,]  are  manifestly  studies  of  an  elementary  nature,  being 
concerned  about  the  instruments  which  we  employ  in  efiectiug 
our  purposes ;  and  ethics,  w  Inch  is,  in  fact,  a  laranch  of  meta- 
physics, may  be  called  the  elements  of  conduct.  Such  know- 
ledge is  far  from  showy.  Elements  do  not  much  come  into 
sight ;  they  are  like  that  part  of  a  bridge  which  is  under  water, 
and  is  therefore  least  admired,  though  it  is  not  the  work  of  least 
art  and  difficulty.  On  this  ground  it  is  suitable  to  females,  as 
least  leading  to  that  pedantry  which  learned  ladies  must  ever 
be  peculiarly  liable  to,  as  w^ell  as  least  exciting  that  jealousy  to 
which  they  must  ever  be  exposed,  while  learning  in  them  con- 
tinues to  be  a  distinction.  A  woman  might,  in  this  way,  be  very 
learned  without  any  one's  finding  it  out. 

'  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  iveigh  and 
consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swal- 
lowed, and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.' 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Bacon  had  added  some  hints  as 
to  the  mode  of  study :  how  books  are  to  be  chewed,  and  swal- 
lowed,   and   digested.       For,  besides    inattentive  readers,  who 
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measure  their  profieicncy  by  tlic  pages  they  liave  gone  over,  it 
is  quite  possible,  and  not  uncommon,  to  read  most  hiljoriously, 
even  so  as  to  get  by  heart  the  words  of  a  l)ook,  without  really 
stnihjiny  it  at  all;  that  is,  without  employing  tlie  thuu(jhts  on  the 
subject. 

In  particular,  there  is,  in  reference  to  Scripture,'  *  a  habit 
cherished  by  some  persons,  of  reading — assiduously,  indeed, — 
but  ^vithout  any  attentive  reflection  and  studious  endeavom'  to 
ascertain  the  real  sense  of  what  they  read — concluding  that 
whatever  impression  is  found  to  be  left  on  the  mind  after  a  bare 
perusal  of  the  words,  must  be  what  the  sacred  ^Titers  designed. 
They  use,  in  short,  little  or  none  of  that  care  Avhich  is  employed 
on  any  other  subject  in  which  we  are  much  interested,  to  read 
through  each  treatise  consecutively  as  a  whole, — to  compare  one 
passage  with  others  that  may  throw  light  on  it,  and  to  consider 
what  was  the  general  drift  of  the  autlior,  and  what  were  the 
occasions,  and  the  persons  he  had  in  view. 

'  In  fact,  the  real  students  of  Scripture,  properly  so  called, 
are,  I  fear,  fcMcr  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  theological 
student  is  often  a  student  chiefly  of  some  human  system  of 
divinity,  fortified  by  refei'tnces  to  Scripture,  introduced  from 
time  to  time  as  there  is  occasion.  He  proceeds — often  uncou- 
sciously— by  setting  himself  to  ascertain,  not  what  is  the  infor- 
mation or  instruction  to  be  derived  from  a  certain  nan-ativc 
or  discom-se  of  one  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  what  aid  can  be 
derived  from  them  toAvards  estalilishing  or  refuting  this  or  that 
point  of  dogmatic  theology.  Such  a  mode  of  study  surely 
ought  at  least  not  to  be  exclusively  pursued.  At  any  rate,  it 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  study  of  Scripture. 

'  There  is,  in  fact,  a  danger  of  its  proving  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  profitable  study  of  Scripture ;  for  so  strong  an  association  is 
apt  to  be  established  in  the  mind  between  certain  expressions, 
and  the  technical  sense  to  which  they  have  been  confined  in 
some  theological  system,  that  when  the  student  meets  with 
them  in  Scriptm-e,  he  at  once  understands  them  in  that  sense, 
in  passages  where  perhai)s  an  unbiassed  examination  of  the 
context  would  plainly  show  that  such  was  not  the  authoi*'s 
meaning.     And  such  a  student  one  may  often  find  expressing 
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tlic  most  unfeigned  wonder  at  the  blindness  of  those  who 
cannot  find  in  Scripture  such  and  such  doctrines,  which  appear 
to  him  to  be  as  clearly  set  forth  there  as  words  can  express ; 
which  perhaps  they  are,,  on  the  (often  gratuitous)  siqjposition, 
that  those  words  are  everywhere  to  be  understood  exactly  in 
the  sense  which  he  has  previously  derived  from  some  human 
system, — a  system  through  which,  as  through  a  discoloured 
medium,  he  views  Scripture.  But  this  is  not  to  take  Scripture 
for  one's  guide,  but  rather  to  make  one's  self  a  guide  to 
Scripture. 

'  Others,  again,  there  are,  who  are  habitual  readers  of  the 
Bible,  and  perhaps  of  little  else,  but  who  yet  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  study  anything  at  all  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
because,  as  was  observed  just  above,  they  do  not  even  attempt 
to  exercise  their  mind  on  the  subject,  but  trust  to  be  sufficiently 
enlightened  and  guided  by  the  mere  act  of  perusal,  while  their 
minds  remain  in  a  passive  state.  And  some,  I  believe,  proceed 
thus  on  principle,  considering  that  they  are  the  better  re- 
cipients of  revealed  truth  the  less  they  exercise  their  own 
reason. 

'  But  this  is  to  proceed  on  a  totally  mistaken  view  of  the 
real  province  of  reason.  It  would,  iiideed,  be  a  great  error  to 
attempt  substituting  for  revelation  conjectvires  framed  in  our 
own  mind,  or  to  speculate  on  matters  concerning  which  we 
have  an  imperfect  knowledge  imparted  to  us  by  revelation,  and 
could  have  had,  without  it,  none  at  all.  But  this  would  be, 
not  to  use,  but  to  abuse,  our  rational  faculties.  By  the  use  of 
our  senses,  which  are  as  much  the  gift  of  the  Creator  as  any- 
thing else  we  enjoy, — and  by  employing  our  reason  on  the 
objects  around  us,  we  can  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  valuable 
knowledge.  And  beyond  this,  there  are  certain  other  points  of 
knowledge  unattainable  by  these  faculties,  and  which  God  has 
thought  fit  to  impart  to  us  by  his  inspired  messengers.  But 
both  the  volumes — that  of  Natm-e  and  that  of  Revelation — 
Avhich  He  has  thought  good  to  lay  before  us,  are  to  be  carefully 
studied.  On  both  of  tliem  we  must  diligently  employ  the 
faculties  with  which  He,  the  Author  of  both,  has  endued  us,  if 
we  would  derive  the  full  benefit  from  his  gifts. 

'  The  telescope,  we  know,  brings  within  the  sphere  of  our 
own   vision  much   that  would  be  undiscernible   bv  the  naked 
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eye  ;  but  wc  must  not  the  less  cinj)l()y  our  eyes  in  nuiUiii;;  u«ic 
of  it  ;  unci  we  must  watch  and  caleuhite  the  motions,  and  reason 
on  the  appearanees,  of  the  heavenly  bodiis,  whieh  are  visible 
oidy  throuj^h  the  telescope,  witii  the  same  eare  we  employ  in 
respect  of  those  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

'  And  an  analo-jous  procedure  is  recpiisitc  if  we  would  derive 
the  intended  benefit  from  the  pages  of  inspiration,  which  were 
di'signcd  not  to  save  us  tlie  trouble  of  inipiirinj;  and  reHectinj^, 
but  to  enable  us,  on  some  points,  to  inquire  and  reflect  to  better 
purpose — not  to  supersede  the  use  of  our  reason,  but  to  supply 
its  deficiencies/ 

Altliough,  however,  it  is  quite  right,  and  most  important, 
that  the  thoufjiits  should  be  exercised  on  the  subject  of  what 
you  arc  reading,  there  is  one  mode  of  exercising  the  thouglits 
that  is  very  hurtful  ;  which  is,  that  of  substituting  conjectures 
for  attention  to  what  the  author  says.  Prelinununj  rellectiou 
on  the  subject  is,  as  has  been  above  said,  very  useful  in  many 
cases  ;  though,  by  the  way,  it  is  unsafe  as  a  preparation  for  tin; 
study  of  Scripture  ;  and,  in  all  studies,  care  should  be  taki-n  to 
guard  against  allowing  the  judgment  to  be  biassed  by  notions 
hastily  and  prematurely  adopted.  And  again,  after  you  have 
studied  an  author,  it  will  be  very  advisable  (supposing  it  is  an 
uninspired  and  consecpiently  fallible  one)  to  reflect  on  what  he 
says,  and  consider  whether  he  is  right,  and  how  far. 

But  while  actually  emjayed  in  periLsal,  attend  to  what  the 
writer  actually  says,  and  endeavour  fairly  to  arrive  at  Ins 
meaning,  before  you  })rocced  to  speculate  u[)on  it  for  yourself. 

The  study  of  a  book,  in  short,  should  be  conducted  nearly 
according  to  the  same  rule  that  Bacon  lays  down  for  the  stiidy 
of  nature.  He  warns  philosophers,  earnestly  and  often,  jigainst 
substituting  for  what  he  calls  the  '  interrogatio  natura,*,'  the 
'  anticipatio  natune  /  that  is,  instead  of  attentive  observation 
and  experiment,  forming  conjectures  as  to  what  seems  to  us 
likely,  or  Jilting,  according  to  some  hypothesis  devised  l)y  our- 
selves. In  like  manner,  in  studying  an  author,  you  should 
keep  apart  interpretation  and  conjecture. 

A  good  teacher  warns  a  student  of  some  book  in  a  foreign 
language  that  he  is  learning,  not  to  guess  what  tiie  author  is 
likely  to  have  meant,  and  then  twist  the  words  into  that  sense, 
against  the  idiom  of  t!ie  language ;  but  to  be  led  by  the  words 
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in  the  first  instance  ;  and  tlien^  if  a  difficulty  as  to  tlie  sense 
remains,  to  guess  wliicli  of  the  possible  meanings  of  the  words 
is  the  most  likely  to  be  the  right. 

E.(/.  The  words  in  the  original  of  John  xviii.  15,  '  o  aWog 
l.utQr]T^Q,'  plainly  signify  'the  other  disciple/  and  one  of  the 
commentators,  perceiving  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
opinion  he  had  taken  up,  that  this  disciple  was  John  himself 
(since  John  had  not  been  mentioned  before,  and  the  Article, 
therefore,  would  make  it  refer  to  Judas,  who  alone  had  been 
just  above  named),  boldly  suggests  that  the  reading  must  he 
ivrong  (though  all  the  MSS.  agree  in  it),  and  that  the  Article 
ought  to  be  omitted,  because  it  sjioils  the  sense ;  that  is,  the 
sense  which  agrees  with  a  conjecture  adopted  in  defiance  of  the 
words  of  the  passage. 

This  one  instance  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  some,  instead  of  interpreting  an  author^  undertake  to 
re-write  Avliat  he  has  said. 

The  like  rule  holds  good  in  other  studies,  quite  as  much  as 
in  that  of  a  language.  We  should  be  ever  on  our  guard  against 
the  tendency  to  read  through  coloured  spectacles. 

Educational  halnts  of  thought,  analogies,  antecedent  reason- 
ings, feelings,  and  wishes,  &c.,  will  be  always  leading  us  to 
form  some  conjectural  hypothesis,  which  is  not  necessarily 
hurtful,  and  may  sometimes  furnish  a  useful  hint,  but  which 
must  be  most  carefully  watched,  lest  it  produce  an  unfair  bias, 
and  lead  you  to  strain  into  a  conformity  with  it  the  words  or 
the  phenomena  before  you. 

A  man  sets  out  with  a  conjecture  as  to  what  the  Apostles 

are   likely  to  have   said,  or  ouyht  to  have  said,  in  conformity 

with  the  theological  system  he  has  learnt ;  or  what  the   Most 

High  may  have  done  or  designed  ;  or  what  is,  or  is  not,  agree- 

al)le  to  the  '  analogy    of  faith'  (see   Campbell  on  the  Gospels)  ; 

i.e.,  of  a  piece  Avith  the  christian  system, — namely,  that  which 

he  has  been  taught,  by  fallible  men,  to  regard  as  the  christian 

system ;   and  then  he   proceeds   to    examine   Scripture,  as   he 

would  examine  with  leading  questions  a  witness  whom  he  had 

summoned  in  his  cause, 

'  As  the  fool  thlnketh, 
So  the  bell  chiuketh.' 

Perhaps  he  'prays  through'  all  the  Bible  ;  not  with  a  candid 
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aiul  tcacluihle  miiul,  scckinj;  instruction,  but  uncDUM-iouslv 
prayiuii:  tliat  he  may  .////(/  Iihnsclf  in  the  r'uflit.  And  lu-  \\\\\ 
seldom  fail. 

'  Hie  liWr  est  in  quo  quaTit  sua  dogmutu  quiikpic; 

luvenit  et  jiariter  dogmata  quistjuc  sua.' 
'  In  this  book  many  stiulents  seek  wu-h  ono  to  fuiil 

The  doctrine  or  precept  that's  most  to  liis  mind ; 

And  eacli  of  them  fnuLj  what  they  earnestly  si-i  k  ; 

For  as  the  fo«jl  thinks,  even  so  the  bells  si)e«k.' 

It  is  tlic  same  with  philosopliy.  If  you  have  a  strong  wish 
to  find  phenomena  sueh  as  to  confirm  the  conjectures  you  have 
formed,  and  allow  that  wish  to  bias  your  examination,  you  are 
ill-fitted  for  interrogating  nature.  Both  that,  and  the  other 
volume  of  the  records  of  what  (rod  does, — Revelation, — are  to 
be  interrogated,  not  as  tcittiesses,  but  as  instnirtors.  You  must 
let  all  your  conjectures  hang  loose  upon  you ;  and  be  prepared 
to  learn  from  what  is  written  in  each  of  those  volumes,  with 
the  aid  of  the  conjectures  of  reason  ;  not  from  reason  (nor,  by 
the  bye,  from  feelings  and  fancies,  and  wishes,  and  human 
authority),  with  Scripture  for  your  aid. 

This  latter  procedure,  which  is  a  very  common  one  with 
theological  students,  may  be  called  making  an  anayram  of 
Scriptiu-e, — takuig  it  to  pieces  and  reconstructing  it  in  the 
model  of  some  human  system  of  '  Institutes  :'  building  a  temple 
of  one's  own,  consisting  of  the  stones  of  the  true  one  pidled 
down  aiul  {)ut  togctlu>r  in  a  new  fashion. 

Yet  divines  of  this  description  are  often  considered  by  others 
as  well  as  by  themselves,  pre-eminently  scriptural,  from  their 
continual  employment  of  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  and  their 
readiness  in  citing  a  profusion  of  te.xts.  But,  in  reality,  instead 
of  using  a  human  commentary  on  Scripture,  they  use  Scripture 
it^elf  as  a  kind  of  commentary  on  some  human  .system.  They 
make  the  uarp  human,  and  interweave  an  abundance  of  Scrip- 
ture as  a  woof :  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  right  procedure. 
But  this  may  be  called,  truly,  in  a  certain  sense,  '  takiny  a 
text  from  Scripture,'  'preaching  such  and  such  a  doctriue  unt 
of  Scripture,'  and  '  improviny  Scripture.'  • 

Thus  it  is  that  men,  when  comparing  their  oj)inions  with  the 
standard  of  God's  AVord,  sutler  these  opinions  to  bend  the  rule 
by  which  they  are  to  be  measured.  But  he  who  studies  the 
Scriptures  should  remember  that  he  is  consulting  tlie  Spirit  of 
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Tnith,  and  if  lie  would  liope  for  liis  aid,  tlirough  uhosc  en- 
lightening and  supporting  grace  alone  tliose  Scriptures  can  be 
read  Avith  advantage,  he  must  seai'ch  honestly  and  earnestly  for 
the  truth. 

'  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute ;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted.' 

"With  respect  to  the  deference  due  to  the  opinions  (written 
or  spoken)  of  intelHgent  and  -well-informed  men,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  before  a  question  has  been  fully  argued,  there  is 
a  presumption  that  they  are  in  the  right ;  but  afterwards,  if 
objections  have  been  brought  which  they  have  failed  to  answer, 
the  presumption  is  the  other  way.  The  wiser,  and  the  more 
learned,  and  the  more  numerous,  are  those  opposed  to  you,  and 
the  more  strenuous  and  persevering  their  opposition,  the  greater 
is  the  probability  that  if  there  were  any  flaw  in  your  argument 
they  would  have  refuted  you.  And  therefore  your  adhering  to 
an  opj)osite  opinion  fi'om  theirs,  so  far  from  being  a  mark  of 
arrogant  contempt,  is,  in  reality,  the  strongest  proof  of  a  high 
respect  for  them.  For  example — The  strongest  confirmation  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  translations  of  Scripture,  published  by  the 
Irish  School  Commissioners,  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  futile 
attempts,  made  by  many  able  and  learned  men,  to  detect  errors 
in  them. 

This  important  distinction  is  often  overlooked. 


*  Reading   nuiketh    a  full  man,   conference   a  ready   man,  and 
writing  an  exact  man.' 

"Writing  an  Analysis,  table  of  Contents,  Index,  or  Notes  to 
any  book,  is  very  important  for  the  study,  properly  so  called,  of 
any  subject.  And  so,  also,  is  the  practice  of  previously  con- 
versing or  writing  on  the  subject  you  are  about  to  study. 

I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  this  kind  of  practice,'  and  sug- 
gested to  the  teacher  '  to  put  before  his  pupils,  previously  to 
their  reading  each  lesson,  some  questions  pertaining  to  the 
matter  of  it,  requiring  of  them   answers,  oral  or  written,  the 


^  See  Pieface  to  Easi/  Lessons  on  Reasoning,  p.  v. 
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best  they  can  tliiuk  of  without  consulting  the  hoDk,  Next,  let 
thetn  read  the  lesson,  having  other  questions^  such  as  may  lead 
to  any  needful  explanations,  put  before  them  as  they  proceed. 
And  afterwards  let  them  be  examined  (introducing  numerous 
examples  framed  by  themselves,  and  by  the  teacher)  as  to  tlic 
portioa  they  have  learned,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  they 
remember  it. 

'  Of  the  three  kinds  of  questions, — which  may  be  called, 
I,  Preliminary  questions;  2,  questions  of  instruction;  and 
3,  questions  of  examination, — the  last  alone  are,  by  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  instructors,  commonly  employed.  And  the 
elementary  books  commonly  known  as  '  catechisms,'  or  *  books 
in  question  and  answer,'  consist,  in  reality,  of  questions  of  this 
description. 

'  But  the  second  kind, — what  is  properly  to  be  called  in- 
structive questioning, — is  employed  by  all  who  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  good  teachers. 

'  The  first  kind — the  preliminary  questioning — is  employed 
(systematically  and  constantly)  but  by  few.  And,  at  first  sight, 
it  might  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  had  experience  of 
it,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  learners'  difficulties. 
But  if  any  well-qualified  instructor  will  but  carefully  and  judi- 
ciously try  the  experiment  (in  teaching  any  kind  of  science),  he 
will  be  surprised  to  find  to  how  great  a  degree  this  exercise  of 
the  student's  mind  on  the  subject  ^vill  contribute  to  his  ad- 
vancement. He  will  find  that  what  has  been  taught  in  the 
mode  above  suggested,  will  have  been  learnt  in  a  shorter  time, 
will  have  been  far  the  more  thoroughly  understood,  and  will  be 
fixed  incomparably  the  better  in  the  memory.' 

Curiosity  is  as  much  the  parent  of  attention,  as  attention  is 
of  memory ;  therefore  the  first  business  of  a  teacher — first,  not 
only  in  point  of  time,  but  of  importance — should  be  to  excite, 
not  merely  a  general  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  the  study,  but 
a  particular  cariosity  on  particular  points  in  that  subject.  To 
teach  one  who  has  no  curiosity  to  learn,  is  to  sow  a  field  without 
ploughing  it. 

And  this  process  saves  a  student  from  being  (as  many  arc) 
intellectually  damaged  by  having  a  very  good  memory.  For, 
an  unskilful  teacher  is  content  to  put  before  his  pupils  what 
thev  have    to    learn,  and   ascertaining   that    they  remember  it. 
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And  thus  those  of  them  Avhose  memory  is  ready  and  retentive, 
have  their  mind  left  in  a  merely  passive  state,  and  are  like  a 
person  always  carried  ahout  in  a  sedan  chair,  till  he  has  almost 
lost  the  use  of  his  limhs.  And  then  it  is  made  a  wonder  that 
a  person  who  has  been  so  well  taught,  and  who  was  so  quick 
in  learning  and  remembering,  should  not  prove  an  able  man ; 
which  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  that  a  capacious 
cistern,  if  filled,  should  be  converted  into  a  perennial  fountain. 
IMany  are  saved,  by  the  deficiency  of  their  memory,  from 
being  spoiled  by  their  education ;  for  those  who  have  no  extra- 
ordinary memory  are  driven  to  supply  its  defects  by  thinking. 
If  they  do  not  remember  a  mathematical  demonstration,  they 
are  driven  to  devise  one.  If  they  do  not  exactly  retain  what 
Aristotle  or  Smith  have  said,  they  are  driven  to  consider  what 
they  Avere  likely  to  have  said,  or  ought  to  have  said.  And 
thus  their  faculties  are  invigorated  by  exercise. 

Now,  this  kind  of  exercises  a  skilful  teacher  will  afford  to 
all ;  so  that  no  one  shall  be  spoiled  by  the  goodness  of  his 
memory. 

A  very  common  practice  may  be  here  noticed,  which  should 
be  avoided,  if  we  would  create  a  habit  of  studying  with  profit — 
that  of  making  children  learn  by  rote  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand. '  It  is  done  on  this  plea — that  they  will  hereafter  learn 
the  meaning  of  what  they  have  been  thus  taught,  and  will  be 
able  to  make  a  practical  use  of  it.^'  But  no  attempt  at  economy 
of  time  can  be  more  injudicious.  Let  any  child  whose  capacity 
is  so  far  matured  as  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  an  explana- 
tion,— e.g.,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — have  it  then  put  before  him 
for  the  first  time,  and  when  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  it,  set  to  learn  it  by  heart ;  and  can  any  one  doubt 
that,  in  less  than  half  a  day's  application,  he  would  be  able 
to  repeat  it  fluently?  And  the  same  would  be  the  case  with 
other  forms.  All  that  is  learned  by  rote  by  a  child  before 
he  is  competent  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  words  he  utters, 
would  not,  if  all  put  together,  amount  to  so  much  as  would 
cost  him,  when  able  to  understand  it,  a  week's  labour  to  learn 
perfectly.  Whereas,  it  may  cost  the  toil,  often  the  vain  toil, 
of  many  years,  to  unlearn  the  habit  of  fo7'malism — of  repeating 
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words  by  rote  witl.out  attculm^r  to  tluir  mcauiui,-  a  I.ahit 
wlach  every  one  eouversaut  with  e.lueatiou  knows  to  l,e  i„  nil 
subjects  most  readily  acquired  by  children,  an.l  with  ditlic.d'tv 
avoided  even  with  the  utmost  care  of  the  teacher ;  but  whirl, 
such  a  plan  must  inevitably  tend  to  generate.  It  is  often  said 
and  very  truly,  that  it  is  imi)ortant  to  form  early  habit«  of 
piety  ;  but  to  train  a  child  iu  one  kind  of  habit',  is  not  the 
most  likely  way  of  forming  the  opposite  one  ;  and  nothin-  can 
l)e  more  contrary  to  true  piety,  than  the  Ilomish  superstition 
(for  such  m  fact  it  is)  of  attaching  eHicacy  to  the  repetition  of  a 
certam  form  of  words  as  a  charm,  indeiRMulent  of  the  under- 
standing and  of  the  heart. 

'  It  is  also  said,  with  ciiual  truth,  that  we  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facility  which  children  possess  of  learning  :  but 
to  infer  from  thence,  that  Providence  designs  us  to  make  suc-h 
a  use  (or  ratlier  abuse)  of  this  gift  as  we  have  been  censuring  is 
as  if  we  were  to  take  advant;ige  of  the  readiness  with  which  a 
new-born  babe  swallows  whatever  is  put  into  its  mouth,  to  dose 
it  with  ardent  spirits,  instead  of  wholesome  food  and  necessary 
medicine.  The  readiness  with  which  children  learn  and  re- 
member words,  is  in  truth  a  most  important  advantage  if  rightly 
employed ;  viz.  if  applied  to  the  acquiring  that  imuss  of  wha't 
may  lie  called  arbitrary  knowledge  of  insulated  facts,  which  can 
only  be  learned  by  rote,  and  which  is  necessary  in  after  life ; 
when  the  acquisition  of  it  would  both  be  more  troublesome' 
and  would  encroach  on  time  that  might  otherwise  Ijc  l>etter  em' 
ployed.  Chronology,  names  of  countries,  weights  and  measures, 
and  indeed  all  the  words  of  any  language,  arc  of  this  descrip- 
tion. If  a  child  had  even  ten  times  the  ordinary  degree  of 
the  faculty  in  question,  a  judicious  teacher  would  find  "abund- 
ance of  useful  employment  for  it,  without  resorting  to  any  that 
could  possibly  be  detrimental  to  his  future  habit^^  moral,  reli- 
gious, or  intellectual.' 

One  very  useful  precept  for  students,  is  never  to  munin  hn,, 
puzzling  out  any  (limculty  ;  but  lay  the  Ixwk  and  the  subject 
aside,  and  return  to  it  some  hours  after,  or  next  day  ;  after 
ha^-ing  turned  the  attention  to  something  else.  Sometimes  a 
person  will  weary  his  mind  for  several  hours  in  some  cHbrts 
(which  might  have  been  spared)  to  make  out  some  ditliculty  ;  and 
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next  clay,  when  lie  returns  to  tlie  subject^  will  find  it  quite 
easy. 

The  like  takes  place  in  the  effort  to  recollect  some  name. 
You  may  fatigue  yourself  in  vain  for  hours  together;  and  if 
you  turn  to  something  else  (which  you  might  as  well  have 
done  at  once)  the  name  will,  as  it  were,  flash  across  you  with- 
out an  effort. 

There  is  something  analogous  to  this,  in  reference  to  the 
scent  of  dogs.  When  a  wounded  bird,  for  instance,  has  been 
lost  in  the  thicket,  and  the  dogs  fail,  after  some  search,  to  find 
it,  a  skilful  sportsman  always  draws  them  off,  and  hunts  them 
elsewhere  for  an  hour,  and  then  brings  them  back  to  the  spot 
to  try  afresh ;  and  they  will  often,  then,  find  their  game  readily ; 
though,  if  they  had  been  hunting  for  it  all  the  time,  they  would 
have  failed. 

It  seems  as  if  the  dog — and  the  mind — having  got  into  a  kind 
of  ivrong  track,  continued  in  the  same  error,  till  drawn  com- 
pletely away  elsewhere. 

Always  trust,  therefore,  for  the  overcoming  of  a  difficulty, 
not,  to  long  continued  study  after  you  have  once  got  bewildered, 
but  to  repeated  trials,  at  intervals. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  student  of  any  science  or 
art,  should  not  only  distinctly  understand  all  the  technical  lan- 
guage, and  all  the  rules  of  the  art,  but  also  learn  them  by 
licart,  so  that  they  may  be  remembered  as  familiarly  as  the 
alphabet,  and  employed  constantly  and  with  scrupulous  exact- 
ness. Otherwise,  technical  language  will  prove  an  encumbrance 
instead  of  an  advantage,  just  as  a  suit  of  clothes  would  be,  if, 
instead  of  putting  them  on  and  wearing  them,  one  should  carry 
them  aliout  in  his  hands. 

^  There  is  no  stond  or  impedhjient  in  the  loit,  but  may  be 
ivrought  out  by  fit  studies.' 

It  is  a  pity  that  Bacon  did  not  more  fully  explain  the  mode 
in  which  different  kinds  of  studies  act  on  the  mind.  As  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  reasoning  facult}^,  pure  mathematics  is  an  admirable 
exercise,  because  it  consists  of  reasoning  alone,  and  does  not 
encumber  the  student  with  any  exercise  of  judgment :  and  it  is 
well  always  to  begin  with  learning  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  to 
defer  a  combination  of  mental  exercises  to  a  later  period.     But 
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then  it  is  important  to  rciucmber  that  niailieniatics  does  not 
exercise  the  judyinent ;  and  consequently,  if  too  exclusively 
pursuetl,  may  leave  the  student  very  ill  (lualified  for  mural 
reason  injjjs. 

''The  definitions,  mIucIi  are  the  ^jrinciplcs  of  our  reasoning, 
are  \cr\  few,  and  the  axioms  still  fewer;  and  both  are,  for  the 
most  part,  laid  down  and  placed  bffore  the  student  in  the  outset; 
the  introduction  of  a  new  definition  or  axiom  being  of  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence,  at  wide  intervals,  and  with  a  formal 
statement ;  besides  \vhi(?h,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  concerning 
either.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  reasonings  which  regard 
matters  of  fact,  we  introduce,  almost  at  creri/  step,  fresh  and 
fresh  proiKJsitions  (to  a  very  great  number)  which  had  not  been 
elicited  in  the  course  of  our  reasoning,  but  are  taken  for  granti-d ; 
viz.,  facts,  and  laws  of  nature,  which  are  here  the  principles  of 
our  reasoning,  and  maxims,  or  '  elements  of  belief,'  which  an- 
swer to  the  axioms  in  mathematics.  If,  at  the  opening  of  a 
treatise,  for  example,  on  chemistry,  on  agriculture,  on  political- 
economy,  &c.,  the  author  should  make,  as  in  mathematics,  a 
formal  statement  of  all  the  j)ropositions  he  intended  to  assume 
as  granted,  throughout  the  whole  work,  both  he  and  his  readers 
would  be  astonished  at  the  number ;  and,  of  these,  many  would 
be  only  probable,  and  there  would  be  mucli  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  degree  of  probability,  and  for  judgment  in  ascertaining 
that  degree. 

'  Moreover,  mathematical  axioms  arc  always  employed  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  simple  form  :  e.g.,  the  axiom  that  '  the  things 
equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another/  is  cited,  whenever 
there  is  need,  in  those  very  words ;  whereas  the  maxims  em- 
'  ployed  iii  tlic  other  class  of  subjects,  admit  of,  and  require, 
continual  modifications  in  the  application  of  them.  J'^g-,  '  the 
stability  of  the  laws  of  nature,'  winch  i.s  our  con.stant  Jissump- 
tion  in  inquiries  relating  to  natural  philosophy,  appears  in  many 
different  shapes,  and  in  some  of  them  does  not  possess  the  same 
complete  certainty  as  in  others ;  e.g.,  w  hen,  from  having  always 
observed  a  certain  sheep  ruminating,  we  infer,  that  this  indi- 
vidual sheep  will  continue  to  ruminate,  we  a.ssume  that  '  the 
property  which  has  hitherto  belonged  to  this  sheep  will  remain 
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•uncliaiiged;^  wlien  we  infer  the  same  property  of  all  slieep,  we 
assume  that  'the  property  which  belongs  to  this  individual  belongs 
to  the  whole  Species :'  if,  on  comparing  sheep  with  some  other 
kinds  of  horned  animals,^  and  finding  that  all  agree  in  ruminat- 
ing, we  infer  that  '  all  horned  animals  ruminate/  we  assume 
that  '  the  whole  of  a  genus  or  class  are  likely  to  agree  in  any 
point  wherein  many  species  of  that  genus  agree :'  or  in  other 
words,  '  that  if  one  of  two  properties,  &c.  has  often  been  found 
accompanied  by  another,  and  never  without  it,  the  former  will 
be  universally  accompanied  by  the  latter :'  now  all  these  are 
merely  dilBFerent  forms  of  the  maxim,  that  '  nature  is  uniform 
in  her  operations,^  which,  it  is  evident,  varies  in  expression  in 
almost  every  dilfereiit  case  where  it  is  applied,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  which  admits  of  every  degree  of  evidence,  from  perfect 
moral  certainty,  to  mere  conjecture. 

'  The  same  may  be  said  of  an  infinite  number  of  principles 
and  maxims  appropriated  to,  and  employed  in,  each  particular 
branch  of  study.  Hence,  all  such  reasonings  are,  in  comparison 
of  mathematics,  very  complex ;  requiring  so  much  more  than 
that  does,  beyond  the  process  of  merely  deducing  the  conclusion 
logically  from  the  premises :  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
longest  mathematical  demonstration  should  be  so  much  more 
easily  constructed  and  understood,  than  a  much  shorter  train 
of  just  reasoning  concerning  real  facts.  The  former  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  a  long  and  steep,  but  even  and  regular,  flight 
of  steps,  which  tries  the  breath,  and  the  strength,  and  the  per- 
severance only ;  while  the  latter  resembles  a  short,  but  rugged 
and  uneven,  ascent  up  a  precipice,  which  requires  a  quick  eye, 
agile  limbs,  and  a  firm  step;  and  in  which  we  have  to  tread 
now  on  this  side,  now  on  that — ever  considering,  as  Ave  proceed, 
wliether  this  or  that  projection  will  afford  room  for  our  foot,  or 
whether  some  loose  stone  may  not  slide  from  under  us.  There 
are  probably  as  many  steps  of  pure  reasoning  in  one  of  the 
longer  of  Euclid's  demonstrations,  as  in  the  whole  of  an  argu- 
mentative treatise  on  some  other  subject,  occupying  perhaps  a 
considerable  volume. 

'  It  may  be  observed  here  that  mathematical  reasoning,  as 

*  Viz.,  having  horns  on  the  shitU.  What  are  called  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros 
are  quite  chfl'erent  in  origin,  and  in  structure,  as  well  as  in  situation,  from  what  are 
properly  called  horns. 
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it  calls  for  no  exercise  of  judgincnt  respcctinn:  prubaljilities,  is 
the  best  kind  of  introductory  exercise  ;  and  from  the  same  cause, 
is  apt,  when  too  exclusively  j)ursued,  to  make  men  incorrect 
moral- reasoners. 

'  As  for  those  ethical  and  legal  reasonings  which  were  latelv 
mentioned  as  in  some  respects  resenibling  those  of  mathematics, 
(viz.  such  as  keep  clear  of  all  assertions  respecting  facts)  thev 
have  this  diflerence  ;  that  not  only  men  arc  not  so  completely 
agreed  respecting  the  maxims  and  principles  of  ethics  and  law, 
but  the  meaning  also  of  each  term  cannot  be  absolutely,  and 
for  ever,  fixed  by  an  arbitrary  definition  ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
great  part  of  our  labour  consists  in  distinguishing  accurately  the 
various  senses  in  which  men  employ  each  term, — ascertaining 
Avliich  is  the  most  proi)cr, — and  taking  care  to  avoid  conlbuudii.g 
them  together. 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  in  this  place  that  as  a  candid 
disposition, — a  hearty  desire  to  judge  fairly,  and  to  attain  truth, 
— are  evidently  necessary  with  a  view  to  give  fair  play  to  the 
reasoning-powers,  in  subjects  where  we  are  liable  to  a  bias  from 
interests  or  feelings,  so,  a  fallacious  perversion  of  this  maxim 
finds  a  place  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  :  who  accordingly 
speak  disparagingly  of  all  exercise  of  the  reasoniug-facidty  in 
moral  and  religious  subjects  ;  declaiming  on  the  iusuflicieney  of 
mere  intellectual  power  for  the  attainment  of  truth  in  such 
matters, — on  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  heart  rather  than 
to  the  head,  &c.,  and  then  leading  their  readers  or  themselves 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  less  we  reason  on  sneh  subjects  the 
safer  we  are. 

*  But  the  proper  office  of  candoiir  is  to  prcpcrc  the  mind  not 
for  the  rejection  of  all  evidence,  but  for  the  right  reception  of 
evidence ; — not,  to  be  a  suhstitute  for  reasons,  but  to  enable  us 
fairly  to  ireiijh  the  reasons  on  both  sides.  Such  persons  a-s  I 
am  allnding  to  are  in  fact  saying  that  since  just  weights  alone, 
without  a  just  balance,  will  avail  nothing,  therefore  we  have 
only  to  take  care  of  the  scales,  and  let  the  weights  take  care  of 
themselves. 

'This  kind  of  tone  is  of  course  most  especially  to  be  found 
in  sneh  writers  as  consider  it  exi>edient  to  inculcate  on 
the  mass  of  mankind  what — there  is  rca.'»on  to  suspect — 
they  do   not   themselves   fully  believe,  and  which  they  appro- 
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lietid    is    the    more    likely    to    be    rejected    tlie    more    it    is 
investisrated.-' 


A  cmious  anecdote  (whicli  I  had  heard,  in  substance,  some 
years  before)  was  told  me  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone. 
When  he  was  acting  as  temporary  governor  of  Ceylon  (soon 
after  its  cession),  he  sat  once  as  judge  in  a  trial  of  a  prisoner 
for  a  robbery  and  murder ;  and  the  evidence  seemed  to  him  so 
conclusive,  that  he  was  about  to  charge  the  jury  (who  were 
native  Cingalese)  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty.  But  one  of  the 
jurors  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  examine  the  witnesses 
himself.  He  had  them  brought  in  one  by  one,  and  cross- 
examined  them  so  ably  as  to  elicit  the  fact  that  they  were 
themselves  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  which  they  afterwards 
had  conspired  to  impute  to  the  prisoner.  And  they  were 
accordingly  put  on  their  trial  and  convicted. 

Sir  A.  J.  was  greatly  struck  by  the  intelligence  displayed  by 
this  jui'or ;  the  more,  as  he  was  only  a  small  farmei",  who  was 
not  known  to  have  had  any  remarkable  advantages  of  education. 
He  sent  for  him,  and  after  commending  the  wonderfid  sagacity 
he  had  shown,  inquired  eagerly  what  his  studies  had  been.  The 
man  replied  that  he  had  never  read  but  one  book,  the  only  one 
he  possessed,  which  had  long  been  in  his  family,  and  which  he 
delighted  to  study  in  his  leisure-hours.  This  book  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  show  to  Sir  A.  J.^  who  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
one  who  knew  the  Cingalese  language.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
translation  into  that  language  of  a  large  portion  of  Aristotle's 
Organon.  It  appears  that  the  Portuguese,  when  they  first 
settled  in  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  translated  into  the 
native  languages  several  of  the  works  then  studied  in  the 
European  Universities ;  among  which  were  the  Latin  versions 
of  Aristotle. 

The  Cingalese  in  question  said  that  if  his  imderstanding  had 
been  in  any  degree  cultivated  and  improved,  it  was  to  that  book 
he  owed  it. 

It  is  very  important  to  warn  all  readers  of  the  influence 
likely  to  be  exercised  in  the  formation  of  their  opinions,  indU 
rectly,  and  by  works  not  professedly  argumentative,  siich  as 
Poems  and  Tales.      Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said,  he  would  let  anv 
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one  have  the  making  of  the  hiws  of  a  eonntry,  if  he  uiij^'ht  have 
the  making  of  their  ballads. 

An  observation  in  the  Lectures  on  Pulltlcul  Economy  on  one 
cause  which  has  contributed  to  foster  an  erroneous  opinion  of 
the  superior  moral  purity  of  poor  and  half-civilized  countries, 
is  equally  applicable  to  a  multitude  of  other  eases,  on  various 
subjects.  •  One  powerful,  but  little  suspected  cause,  I  take  to 
be,  an  early  familiarity  with  poetical  descriptions  of  pure,  unso- 
phisticated, rustic  life,  in  remote,  seciucstered,  and  uneidightencd 
districts; — of  the  manly  virtue  and  practical  wisdom  of  our 
simple  forefathers,  before  the  rcHiiements  of  luxury  had  been 
introduced ; — of  the  adventurous  wihlness,  so  stimulating  to  the 
imagination,  of  savage  or  pastoral  life,  in  the  midst  of  prinv.eval 
forests,  lofty  mountains,  and  all  the  grand  scenery  of  unculti- 
vated nature.  Such  subjects  and  scenes  are  much  better 
adapted  for  i)oets  than  thronged  cities,  workshops,  coalpits, 
and  iron-foundries.  And  poets,  whose  object  is  to  please,  of 
course  keep  out  of  sight  all  the  odious  or  disgusting  circum- 
stances pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  savage  or  the  untutored 
clown,  and  dwell  exclusively  on  all  the  amiable  and  admirable 
parts  of  that  simplicity  of  character  which  they  feign  or  fancy. 
Early  associations  are  thus  formed,  whose  influence  is  often  the 
stronger  and  the  more  lasting,  from  the  very  circumstance 
that  they  are  formed  uncowtcioushj,  and  do  not  come  in  the  form 
of  propositions  demanding  a  deliberate  assent.  Poetry  does 
not  profess  to  aim  at  conviction ;  but  it  often  leaves  impressions 
which  aftect  the  reasoning  and  the  judgment.  And  a  false 
impression  is  perhaps  oftcner  conveyed  in  other  ways  than  by 
sophistical  argument ;  because  that  rouses  the  mind  to  exert  its 
j)Owers,  and  to  assume,  as  it  were,  a  reasoning  mood." 

The  influence  exercised  by  such  works  is  ovcrltx^kcd  by  those 
who  suppose  that  a  child's  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  is 
formed  by  those  books  only  which  are  put  into  his  hands  with 
that  design.  As  hardly  anything  can  accidentally  touch  the 
soft  clay  without  stamping  its  mark  on  it,  so  hardly  any  reading 


'  In  an  article  in  a  Review  I  have  seen  mention  made  of  a  perron  who  dis- 
covered the  falsity  of  a  certain  drxtrine  (which,  by  the  way,  i«  nevertheless  a  true 
one,  that  of  Maltlius),  itutinctirrly.  This  kind  of  instinct,  i  e.  the  haliit  of  form- 
ipg  opinions  at  the  suggestion  rather  of  feeling  titan  of  rcaaon,  is  very  common. 
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can  interest  a  cliild  without  contributing  in  some  degree,  though 
the  book  itself  be  afterwards  totally  forgotten,  to  form  the  cha- 
racter; and  the  parents,  therefore,  who,  merely  requiring  from 
him  a  certain  course  of  study,  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  story- 
books, are  educating  him  they  know  not  how. 

And  here,  I  would  observe  that  in  books  designed  for 
children,  there  are  two  extremes  that  should  be  avoided.  The 
one,  that  reference  to  religious  principles  in  connection  with 
matters  too  trifling  and  undignified,  arising  from  a  well-inten- 
tioned zeal,  causing  a  forgetfulness  of  the  maxim  whose 
notorious  truth  has  made  it  proverbial,  '  Too  much  familiarity 
breeds  contempt/  And  the  other  is  the  contrary,  and  still  more 
prevailing,  extreme,  arising  from  a  desire  to  preserve  a  due 
rever-ence  for  religion,  at  the  expense  of  its  useful  application  in 
conduct.  But  a  line  may  be  drawn  Avhich  will  keep  clear  of 
both  extremes.  We  should  not  exclude  the  association  of 
things  sacred  Avith  whatever  are  to  ourselves  trifling  matters, 
(for  ^  these  little  things  are  great'  to  children),  but,  with  what- 
ever is  viewed  by  them  as  trifling.  Everything  is  great  or 
small  in  reference  to  the  parties  concerned.  The  private 
concerns  of  any  obscure  individual  are  very  insignificant  to  the 
world  at  large,  but  they  are  of  great  importance  to  himself. 
And  all  worldly  affairs  must  be  small  in  the  sight  of  the  Most 
High ;  but  irreverent  familiarity  is  engendered  in  the  mind  of 
any  one,  then,  and  then  only,  when  things  sacred  are  associated 
with  such  as  are,  to  him,  insignificant  things. 

And  here  I  would  add  that  those  works  of  fiction  are  worse 
than  unprofitable  that  inculcate  morality,  with  an  exclusion  of 
all  reference  to  religious  principle.  This  is  obviously  and  noto- 
riously the  character  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  moral  tales.  And 
so  entire  and  resolute  is  this  exclusion,  that  it  is  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  what  may  be  called  poetical  truth  :  it  destroys, 
in  many  instances,  the  proljability  of  the  tale,  and  the  natural- 
ness of  the  characters.  That  Christianity  does  exist,  every  one 
must  believe  as  an  incontrovertible  truth  ;  nor  can  any  one  deny 
that,  whether  true  or  false,  it  does  exercise, — at  least  is  supposed 
to  exercise, — an  influence  on  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  some 
of  the  believers  in  it.  To  represent,  therefore,  persons  of 
various  ages,  sex,  country,  and  station  in  life,  as  practising,  on 
the  most  trying  occasions,  every  kind  of  duty,  and  encountering 
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every  kind  of  daiiixcr,  (lillic-ulty,  and  lianl-hip,  wliil,-  nom-  (.f 
thorn  ever  makes  the  least  relrri'iice  to  a  ridi'^ious  motivr,  In  as 
deeidedly  at  variance  with  reahty — what  is  called  in  works  of 
fiction  iiiiiKitunil — as  it  wonld  be  to  represent  Mahomet's 
enthusiastic  tV)llowcrs  as  rushing  into  battle  without  any  thou;;ht 
of  his  promised  paradise.  Tiiis,  therefore,  is  a  blemish  ///  i>(,i,it 
of  art,  which  every  reader  possessinj?  taste  must  perceive,  what- 
ever may  be  his  reliji:ious  or  non-rclij^ions  persuiisioii.  Hut  a 
far  hi-^her,  and  more  important,  question  than  that  of  taste  is 
involved.  For  though  Miss  Edgeworth  may  entertain  oj)iuions 
Mhich  would  not  permit  her,  with  consistency,  to  attribute  more 
to  the  intiuence  of  religion  than  she  has  done,  and  in  that  case 
may  stand  acquitted,  in  J'oro  conscicntiie,  of  wilfully  su|)j)ressing 
anything  which  she  acknowledges  to  be  true  and  important ; 
yet,  as  a  writer,  it  must  still  be  considered  as  a  great  blemish, 
in  the  eyes  at  least  of  those  who  think  dift'erently,  that  virtue 
shoidd  be  studiously  inculcated,  with  scarcely  any  reference  to 
what  they  regard  as  the  mainspring  of  it — that  vice  "should  be 
traced  to  every  other  sonrce  except  the  want  of  religious 
j)rincij)le — that  the  most  radical  change  from  worthlessness  to 
excellence  should  be  represented  as  wholly  independent  of  that 
Agent,  which  they  consider  as  the  only  one  that  can  accomplish 
it — and  that  consolation  nnder  aHlietion  should  be  represente«l 
as  derived  from  every  sonrce,  except  the  one  which  they  look  to 
as  the  only  true  and  sure  one.  '  Is  it  not  ijceansc;  there  is  no 
(jod  in  Israel,  that  yc  have  sent  to  incpiire  of  Baalzebub,  the 
God  of  Ekron?'  This  vital  defect  in  such  works  shouhl  be 
constantly  pointed  out  to  the  young  reader  ;  and  he  should  be 
warned  that,  to  realize  the  picture  of  noble,  disinterested, 
thorough-going  virtue,  presented  in  such  and  such  an  instance, 
it  is  ab.solutely  necessary  to  resort  to  those  princi[)li's  which,  in 
tiiese  fictions,  are  unncjticed.  He  should,  in  short,  l)c  reminded 
that  all  these  'things  that  are  lovely  and  of  good  rejKjrt,'  which 
have  been  placed  before  him,  are  tiie  gcimine  fruits  of  the  Holy 
Land  ;  though  the  spies  who  have  brought  tiiem  bring  also  an 
evil  report  of  that  land,  and  wcndd  persuade  n.s  to  remain  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness. 

The  >tudent  of  history,  also,  sliould  be  on  his  guard  against 
the   indirect    influence  likely   to    \k   exercised   on  his  ojiinio.JS. 
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"An  injudicious  reader  of  liistory  is  liable  to  be  misled  by 
the  circumstance,  that  historians  and  travellers  occupy  them- 
selves principally  (as  is  natural)  with  the  relation  of  whatever  is 
remarkable,  and  different  from  what  commonly  takes  place  in 
their  own  time  or  country.  They  do  not  dwell  on  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  human  life  (which  are  precisely  what  furnish  the 
data  on  which  political  economy  proceeds),  but  on  everything 
that  appears  an  exception  to  general  rules,  and  in  any  way  such 
as  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  The  sort  of  information 
which  the  political  economist  wants  is  introduced,  for  the  most 
part,  only  incidentally  and  obliquely;  and  is  to  be  collected, 
imperfectly,  from  scattered  allusions.  So  that  if  you  Avill  give 
a  rapid  glance,  for  instance,  at  the  history  of  these  islands  from 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  present  day,  you  will 
find  that  the  differences  between  the  two  states  of  the  country, 
in  most  of  the  points  with  which  our  science  is  conversant,  are 
but  very  imperfectly  accounted  for  in  the  main  outline  of  the 
narrative. 

*  If  it  were  possible  that  we  could  have  a  full  report  of  the 
common  business  and  common  conversation,  in  the  markets, 
the  shops,  and  the  wharfs  of  Athens  and  Pirseus,  for  a  single 
day,  it  would  probably  throw  more  light  on  the  state  of  things 
in  Greece  at  that  time,  in  all  that  political  economy  is  most 
concerned  with,  than  all  the  histories  that  are  extant  put 
together. 

'  There  is  a  danger,  therefore^  that  the  mind  of  the  student, 
who  proceeds  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  may  have  been 
even  drawn  off  from  the  class  of  facts  which  are,  for  the  purpose 
in  question,  most  important  to  be  attended  to. 

*  For,  it  should  be  observed  that,  in  all  studies  there  is  a 
danger  to  be  guarded  against,  which  Bacon,  with  his  usual 
acuteness,  has  pointed  out :  that  most  men  are  so  anxious  to 
make  or  seek  for,  some  application  of  what  they  ha^e  been 
learning,  as  not  unfrequently  to  apply  it  improperly,  by  endea- 
vouring, lest  their  knoAvlcdge  should  lie  by  them  idle,  to  bring 
it  to  bear  on  some  question  to  which  it  is  irrelevant;  like 
Horace's  painter,  who,  being  skilful  in  drawing  a  cypress,  was 
for  introducing  one  into  the  picture  of  a  shipwreck.     Bacon 
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complains  of  this  toiuli'iu-y  anionjjj  tlii'  lo;^ifi;ins  and  iiu-taphv- 
siciaiis  of  liis  day,  who  introduced  an  absurd  and  pernicious 
application  of  the  studies  in  which  they  had  been  conversant, 
into  natural  j)hilosophy :  '  Artis  sici)e  ineptus  fit  usus,  ne  sit 
nullus.'  But  the  same  dan<;;er  l)escts  those  conversant  in  every 
other  study  likewise  that  may  from  time  to  time  have  occupied 
a  large  share  of  each  man's  attention.  He  is  tempted  to  seek 
for  a  solution  of  cvcrj'  question  on  every  subject,  by  a  reference 
to  his  own  favourite  science  or  branch  of  knowledge ;  like  a 
schoolboy  when  first  entrusted  with  a  knife,  who  is  for  trying 
its  edge  on  everything  that  comes  in  his  way.' 

It  may  be  added  that  besides  this  kind  of  misapplication  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge  and  skill  ['artis  ineptus  usus']  there 
is  also  another  to  which  those  arc  liable,  who  are,  or  believe 
thcniselvcs  to  be,  eminent  in  some  department.  They  are 
tempted  to  feel  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  more  paradoriral  side  of 
any  quc.>tion,^ — that  which  affords  the  most  scoj)e  for  the  display 
of  their  jjrofcssional  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  is  the  most 
remote  from  what  would  naturally  occur  to  a  man  of  mere 
plain  good  sense.  A  very  profound  lawyer,  e.g.  or  a  deeply- 
read  theologian,  will  be  tempted  to  feel  a  jjreference  for  stinic 
subtle  and  farfetched  interpretation  of  a  clause  in  any  law,  or 
of  a  pa.ssage  of  Scripture,  such  as  calls  for  much  recondite 
learning  and  skill  to  maintain  it.  For  they  are  likely  to  feel 
that  if  they  come  to  the  conclusion  which  would  at  once  sug- 
gest itself  to  an  ordinary  man,  they  have  their  superior  learning 
and  skill  for  nothing.  In  this  way  there  is  a  danger  of  mis- 
applying  art  [' ne  sit  usus  nullus']  that  it  may  not  lie  idle. 

'  But  in  reference  to  the  point  immediately  before  us,  he 
who  is  well  read  in  history  and  in  travels,  should  be  warned  of 
the  danger  (the  more  on  account  of  the  real  high  importance  of 
such  knowledge)  of  misapplying  it ; — of  snp|K)sing  that  Ix-causc 
political  economy  is  conversant  with  human  transactions,  and  he 
is  acquainted  with  so  much  greater  an  amomit  of  human  trans, 
actions  than  the  generality  of  men,  he  must  have  an  advantage 
over  them  in  precisely  the  same  degree,  in  dis<'ussing  fpicstions 
of  political  economy.  I'ndoubtcdly  he  has  a  great  advantage, 
if  he  is  careful  to  keep  in  view  the  true  j)rincipleM  of  the  science  ; 
but  otherwise  he  may  own  labour  under  a  r//«.advantage,  by 
forgetting  that  (as  I  ju»t  now  observed)  the  kind  of  transactions 
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which  are  made  most  prominent,  and  occupy  the  chief  space,  in 
the  works  of  historians  and  travellers,  are  usually  not  those  of 
every-day  life,  with  which  political  economy  is  conversant.  It 
is  in  the  same  way  that  an  accurate  military  survey  of  any 
district,  or  a  series  of  sketches  accompanying  a  pictwesque  tour 
through  it,  may  even  serve  to  mislead  one  who  is  seeking  for  a 
knowledge  of  its  ayricultural  condition,  if  he  does  not  keep  in 
mind  the  different  objects  which  different  kinds  of  sm'vey  have 
in  view. 

'  Geologists,  when  commissioning  their  friends  to  procure 
them  from  any  foreign  country  such  specimens  as  may  convey 
an  idea  of  its  geological  character,  are  accustomed  to  warn  them 
against  sending  over  collections  of  curiosities — i.e.  specimens  of 
spars,  stalactites,  &c.,  which  are  accounted,  in  that  country, 
curious,  from  being  rarities,  and  which  consequently  convey  no 
correct  notion  of  its  general  featm-es.  What  they  want  is, 
sjjecimens  of  the  commonest  strata, — the  stones  with  which  the 
roads  are  mended,  and  the  houses  built,  &c.  And  some  fi'ag- 
ments  of  these,  which  in  that  country  are  accounted  mere 
rubbish,  they  sometimes,  with  much  satisfaction,  find  casually 
adhering  to  the  specimens  sent  them  as  curiosities,  and  consti- 
tuting, for  their  object,  the  most  important  part  of  the  collec- 
tion. Histories  are  in  general,  to  the  political  economist,  what 
such  collections  are  to  the  geologist.  The  casual  allusions  to 
common,  and  what  are  considered  insignificant  matters,  convey, 
to  him,  the  most  valuable  information. 

'  An  injudicious  study  of  history,  then,  may  even  prove  an 
hindrance  instead  of  a  help  to  the  forming  of  right  views  of 
political  economy.  For  not  only  are  many  of  the  transactions 
which  are,  in  the  historian's  view,  the  most  important,  such  as 
are  the  least  important  to  the  political  economist,  but  also  a 
great  proportion  of  them  consists  of  what  are  in  reality  the 
greatest  impediments  to  the  progress  of  a  society  in  wealth  :  viz. 
wars,  revolutions,  and  disturbances  of  every  kind.  It  is  not  in 
consequence  of  these,  but  in  spite  of  them,  that  society  has 
made  the  progress  which  in  fact  it  has  made.  So  that  in 
taking  such  a  survey  as  history  furnishes  of  the  course  of 
events,  for  instance,  for  the  last  eight  hundred  years  (the  period 
I  just  now  alluded  to),  not  only  do  we  find  little  mention  of  the 
causes  which  have  so  greatlv  increased  national  wealth  during 
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tliat  period,  hut  wluit  we  do  ehiclly  read  of  is,  the  rouiitfrartinii 
causes  ;  especially  the  wai's  which  have  heen  ra<:injj  tVorn  time 
to  time,  to  the  destruction  of  capital,  and  the  liindrance  t.f 
improvement.  Now,  if  a  ship  had  performed  a  voya^'c  of  ei},'iit 
hundred  leagues,  and  tlic  register  of  it  contained  an  account 
cliicfly  of  the  contrary  winds  and  currents,  and  made  little 
mention  of  favourahlc  gales,  we  might  well  he  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  she  reached  her  destination ;  and  might  even  Ik*  led 
into  the  mistake  of  supposing  tliat  the  contrary  winds  had  for- 
warded her  in  her  course.      Yet  such  is  history!' 

In  reference  to  the  study  of  history,  I  liavc  elscwlure 
remarked  upon  the  importance,  among  tlie  intellectual  quali- 
fications for  such  a  study,  of  a  ^^vid  imagination, — a  faculty 
which,  consequently,  a  skilful  narrator  must  himself  posscs.s, 
and  to  which  he  must  be  able  to  furnish  excitement  in  others. 
Some  may,  perhaps,  be  startled  at  this  remark,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  imagination  as  having  no  other  otlicc 
than  to  jViyn  and  to  falsify.  Every  faculty  is  liable  to  abuse 
and  misdirection,  and  imagination  among  the  rest ;  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  necessarily  tends  to  pervert  the 
truth  of  history,  and  to  mislead  the  judgment.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  view  of  any  transaction,  especially  one  that  is  remote; 
in  time  or  place,  will  necessarily  be  imj)erfect,  generally  in- 
correct, unless  it  embrace  something  more  than  the  bare  outline 
of  the  occurrences, — unless  we  have  Ix^forc  the  mind  a  lively 
idea  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  events  took  place,  the  habits  of 
thought  and  of  feeling  of  the  actors,  and  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  transaction ;  unless,  in  short,  we  can  in  a 
considerable  degree  transport  ourselves  out  of  our  own  Age,  and 
country,  and  persons,  and  imagine  ourselves  the  agcnt.i  or 
spectators.  It  is  from  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances 
that  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  right  judgment  a.s  to  the  facts 
which  history  records,  and  to  derive  instruction  from  it.  AN'hat 
■we  imagine  may  indeed  be  merely  imuginartj,  that  is,  unreal ; 
but  it  may  again  be  what  actually  does  or  did  exist.  To  say 
that  imagination,  if  not  regulated  by  sound  judgment  and  sulli- 
cicut  knowledge,  may  chance  to  convey  to  us  false  impressions 
of  past  events,  is  only  to  say  that  Man  is  fallible.  Hut  such 
false  impressions  are  even  murli  the  more  likely  to  take  po.-<- 
sessiou  of  those   whose   imagination  is  feeble  or  uncultivated. 
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Tliey  are  apt  to  imagine  tlie  things,  persons,  times,  countries, 
&c.,  wliicli  they  read  of,  as  much  less  diflerent  from  -what  they 
see  around  them  than  is  really  the  case. 

The  practical  importance  of  such  an  exercise  of  imagination 
to  a  full,  and  clear,  and  consequently  profitable  view  of  the  trans- 
actions related  in  history,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  In 
respect  of  the  very  earliest  of  all  human  transactions,  it  is 
matter  of  common  remark  how  prone  many  are  to  regard  with 
mingled  wonder,  contempt,  and  indignation,  the  transgression 
of  our  first  parents;  as  if  they  were  not  a  fair  sample  of  the 
human  race;  as  if  any  of  us  would  not,  if  he  had  been  placed 
in  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  have  acted  as  they  did. 
The  Corinthians,  probably,  had  perused  with  the  same  barren 
wonder  the  history  of  the  backslidings  of  the  Israelites;  and 
needed  that  Paul  should  remind  them,  that  these  things  were 
written  for  their  example  and  admonition.  And  all,  in  almost 
every  portion  of  history  they  read,  have  need  of  a  corresponding 
warning,  to  endeavour  to  fancy  themselves  the  persons  they 
read  of,  that  they  may  recognise  in  the  accounts  of  past  times 
the  portraiture  of  our  own.  From  not  putting  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  the  persons  living  in  past  times,  and  entering  fully 
into  all  their  feelings,  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  probable  many 
things  might  appear,  which  we  know  did  not  take  place;  and 
to  regard  as  perfectly  chimerical,  expectations  which  we  know 
were  not  realized,  but  which,  had  we  lived  in  those  times,  we 
should  doubtless  have  entertained ;  and  to  imagine  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  those  evils  which  were,  in  fact,  escaped.  We 
are  apt  also  to  make  too  little  allowances  for  prejudices  and 
associations  of  ideas,  which  no  longer  exist  precisely  in  the 
same  form  among  ourselves,  but  which,  perhaps,  are  not  more 
at  variance  with  right  reason  than  others  with  which  ourselves 
arc  infected. 

'Some  books  are  to  be  tasted.' 

For  various  reasons  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  *  taste' 
some  books  which  will  be,  to  the  most  discerning  palates,  very 
nauseous,  or  very  insipid.  For  if  you  know  only  what  is  said, 
and  done,  and  written,  and  read,  and  approved,  by  the  wise  and 
the  high-minded,  you  will  remain  unacquainted  with  a  portion, 
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— ami  that,  alas  !  the  hirger  j)ortion — of  inaiikliul.  The  prc- 
vailing  prt-'juilices  and  weaknesses  of  ca(;h  Age,  and  Couiitiv, 
and  class  of  men,  and  the  peculiar  kind  of  sophistry  bv  which 
each  are  most  liable  to  be  misled,  nnist  be  understood  l)v  anv 
one  who  would  have  a  correct  acquaintance  with  that  ;igc,  a:c. 
And  one  who  would  be  an  etlicient  instructor  of  any  class  of 
persons,  either  orally  or  by  his  writings,  uuuxt  not  only  have 
personal  intercourse — which  is  csscntiid — with  those  of  that 
class,  but  must  also  know  something  of  the  books  which  they 
approve  or  delight  in.  And,  again,  some  very  valuable  books 
can  be  but  imperfectly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  those 
they  were  designed  to  refute. 

For  such  purposes  as  I  have  alluded  to,  one  must  submit  to 
'  taste,'  occasionally,  much  that  is  disgusting.  There  was  a 
poem  that  once  passed  through  a  surprising  nund)er  of  editions 
in  a  very  short  time,  which  wiis  characterized  by  such  dull 
silliness,  combined  with  malignant  ))igotry,  as  to  deserve 
the  description  applied  to  the  Emperor  Caligula  by  his  Tutor, 
[tttjXoc  fj/tarw/'fJ'oc]  '  Mire  and  Blood.'  But  without  submit- 
ting to  read  some  portion  of  it,  one  might  have  remained  igno- 
rant of  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  prevalence  of  bad  taste  and 
bad  sentiment. 

For  various  reasons,  therefore,  it  will  often  be  worth  while 
to  submit  to  the  task  of  'tasting'  what  may  create  disgust. 

There  arc  four  lx)oks  which  contain  perhaps  as  much 
absurd  trash  as  any  iu  existence,  which  yet  no  educated  man 
ought  to  be  wholly  unacquainted  with,  (i.)  The  Jewish  Misna 
— the  traditional  rides  for  the  observance  of  the  Law.  It 
throws  gi'cat  light  on  the  diseoui*ses  of  our  Lord,  who  charges 
the  Jews  with  having  in  some  instances  made  '  the  Word  of 
(jod  of  none  circct  by  their  Tradition.'  Selections  from  the 
Misna,  with  a  translation  and  very  useful  notes,  arc  to  l)C 
found  in  a  publication  by  Dr.  Wotton.  (2.)  The  Toldoth 
Jeschu  [generation  of  Jesus]  is  the  account  given  by  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  of  our  Saviour's  history.  It  contains,  amidst 
much  bla>phcmy  and  nonsense,  a  most  imjMjrtant  confirmation 
of  what  is  recorded  by  our  Evangelists,  that  the  enemies  of 
Jesus  admitted  the  fact  of  his  miracles,  though  tlu-y  denied  his 
resurrection.  For  if  the ///r/.»  had  been  denied  al  the  time,  it 
is    inconceivable    that    a    subsc(iuent   generation  of  atlver>aries 
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should  have  admitted  the  miracles^  and  resorted  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Magic.  (3.)  The  Spurious  Gospels,  of  which  a  trans- 
lation is  given  in  Jones's  Canon  of  the  Neiv  Testament,  are  a 
striking  and  edifying  contrast  to  our  sacred  Books.  (4,)  The 
same  may  he  said  of  The  Koran;  and  also  of  that  recent 
imposture,  The  Book  of  Mormon.  It  is  very  instructive 
to  observe  the  absurdities  men  fall  into  when  they  set  them- 
selves to  frame  a  sham-revelation. 

'  Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.' 

We  should,  then,  cultivate,  not  only  the  corn-fields  of  our 
minds,  but  the  pleasure-grounds  also.  Every  faculty  and  every 
study,  however  worthless  they  may  be,  when  not  employed  in 
the  service  of  God, — however  debased  and  polluted  when  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  sin, — become  ennobled  and  sanctified 
when  directed,  by  one  whose  constraining  motive  is  the  love  of 
Christ,  towards  a  good  object.  Let  not  the  Christian  then 
think  '  scorn  of  the  pleasant  laud.'  That  land  is  the  field  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature — of  philosophy,  in  almost  all  its 
departments — of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  persuasion.  Every 
part  of  it  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  as  the  Land  of 
Canaan  when  bestowed  upon  God's  peculiar  people.  They  were 
not  commanded  to  let  it  lie  waste,  as  incurably  polluted  by  the 
abominations  of  its  first  inhabitants ;  but  to  cultivate  it,  and 
dwell  in  it,  living  in  obedience  to  the  divine  laws,  and  dedicating 
its  choicest  fruits  to  the  Lord  their  God. 


ESSAY  LT.     OF  FACTIOX. 

MANY  have  an  opinion  not  wise,  that  for  a  prince  to  govern 
his  estate,'  or  for  a  great  person  to  govern  his  proceedings, 
according  to  the  respect  to  factions,  is  a  principal  part  of  pohcy, 
Avhcreas,  contrariwise,'  the  chiefcst'  wisdom  is,  either  in  ordering 
tliose  things  which  are  general,  and  wherein  men  of  several 
factions  do  nevertheless  agiTC,  or  in  dealing  with  correspondence 
to  particnlar  persons  one  by  one.  But  I  say  not  that  the  con- 
sideration of  factions  is  to  be  neglected.  Mean  men,  in  their 
rising,  must  adhere  ;  but  great  men,  that  have  strength  in  them- 
selves, were  better  to  maintain  themselves  indidcrent*  and 
neutral ;  yet  even  in  beginners,  to  adhere  so  moderately,  as  he 
be  a  man  of  the  one  faction,  which  is  most  passal>le'  w ith  the 
other,  commonly  giveth  best  way.  The  lower  and  weaker  fac- 
tion is  the  firmer  in  conjunction  ;  and  it  is  often  seen,  that  a 
few  that  are  stifl',  do  tire  out  a  greater  number  that  are  more 
moderate.  When  one  of  the  factions  is  extinguished,  the 
remaining  subdivideth  ;  as  the  faction  between  Lucullus  and 
the  rest  of  the  nobles  of  the  Senate  (which  they  called  optimates) 
held  out  awhile  against  the  faction  of  Pompcy  and  Ciesar;  but 
when  the  Senate's  authority  was  pulled  down,  Ciesar  and 
Pompcy  soon  after  brake.  The  faction,  or  party,  of  Antonius 
and  Octavius  Cicsar  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  held  out 
likewise  for  a  time ;  but  when  Brutus  and  Cassiu.s  were  over- 
thrown, then,  soon  after,  Antonius  and  Octavius  brake,  and 
subdivided.  These  examples  are  of  wars,  but  the  same  holdeth 
in  private  factions ;  and,  therefore,  those  tiiat  are  seconds  in 
factious,  do  many  times,  when  the  faction  subdivideth,  prove 
principals ;  but  many  times  also  they  prove  cyphers  and 
cashiered ;  for  many  a  man's  strength  is  in  opposition,  and, 
when  that  failcth,  he   groweth   out  of    use.       It  is  commoidy 


'  Estate.     Slate.     See  page  1 20. 
5  Contrariwise.      On  the  contrary.     See  jiage  83. 

»  Chiefest.   Chief.  '  Not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chie/rtl  Apostles.'— 2  Cor  xi.  5. 
'  Antiix'htu  the  (ireat 
Built  up  this  city  as  his  chi^/eJf  seat.' — Shaketpere. 

*  Indifferent.     See  page  195. 

•  Passable.      Capable  of  bein/f  received.     '  It  is  with  men  as  with  false  money; 
one  piece  is  more  or  \cs&  passable  than  another.' — L'Ettrange. 
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seen_,  that  men  once  placecl,  take  in  witli  tlie  contrary  faction 
to  that  by  which  they  enter  :  thinking,  belike/  that  they  have 
their  first  sure,  and  now  are  ready  for  a  new  purchase.  The 
traitor  in  faction  lightly^  goeth  away  with  it,  for  when  matters 
have  stuck  long  in  balancing,  the  winning  of  some  one  man 
casteth  them,  and  he  getteth  all  the  thanks.  The  even  cai'riage 
between  two  factions  proceedeth  not  always  oP  moderation,  but 
of  a  trueness  to  a  man's  self,  with  end  to  make  use  of  both. 
Certainly,  in  Italy,  they  hold  it  a  little  suspect^  in  popes,  when 
they  have  often  in  their  mouth,  '  Padre  commune/^  and  take 
it  to  be  a  sign  of  one  that  meaneth  to  refer  all  to  the  greatness 
of  his  own  house.  Kings  had  need  beware  how  they  side® 
themselves,  and  make  themselves  as  of  a  faction  or  party ;  for 
leagues  within  the  State  are  ever  pernicious  to  monarchies;  for 
they  raise  an  obligation  paramount  to  obligation  of  sovereignty, 
and  make  the  king  '  tanquam  unus  ex  nobis /^  as  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  league  of  France.  When  factions  are  carried  too 
high  and  too  violently,  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  in  princes,  and 
much  to  the  prejudice  both  of  their  authority  and  business. 
The  motions  of  factions  under  kings  ought  to  be  like  the 
motions  (as  the  astronomers  speak)  of  the  inferior  orbs,  which 
may  have  their  proper  motions,  but  yet  still  are  quietly  carried 
by  the  higher  motion  of  '  primum  mobile.'^ 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Bacon's  remark,  that  a  prince  ought  not  to  make  it  his  policy 
to  '  govern  according  to  respect  to  factions,'  suggests  a  strong 
ground  of  preference  of  hereditary  to  elective  sovereignty.  For 
when  a  chief — whether  called  king,  emperor,  president,  or  by 


1  Belike.  Prohally.  '  That  good  Eari  of  Huntingdon,  who  well  esteemed  my 
father;  having  lelike,  heard  some  better  words  of  me  than  I  could  deserve;  made 
earnest  enquiry  after  me.' — Bishop  Hull. 

2  Lightly.     Easily;  readily. 

'  Believe  't  not  Uglitly  that  your  son 
Will  not  exceed  the  commoi;.' — Shalespere. 

3  Of.     From.     See  page  250. 

*  Suspect.      Suspicious. 

'  Certes,  it  is  to  mee  suspect.' — Chancer. 

*  '  Common  Father.' 

^  Side.     To  take  a  side.     '  As  soon  as  discontents  drove  men  into  siding.' 
7  '  As  one  of  us.'  *  Primum  mobile.     See  p.  126. 
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uliatcvor  name — is  elected  (whetliLT  for  life,  or  fur  a  term  of 
years),  he  can  liardly  avoid  ix'in^  tlie  head  of  a  party.  *  11.- 
who  is  elected  will  be  likely  to  feel  avei-sion  towards  those  who 
have  voted  against  him  ;  who  may  be,  perhaps,  nearly  half  of 
his  subjects.  And  they  again  will  be  likely  to  regard  him  as 
an  enemy,  instead  of  feeling  loyalty  to  him  as  their  prince. 

'  And  those  again  who  have  voted /or  him,  will  consider  him 
as  being  under  an  obligation  to  them,  and  expect  him  to  show 
them  more  favour  than  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects ;  so  that  he 
will  be  rather  the  head  of  a  party  than  the  king  of  a  people. 

'  Then,  too,  wlien  the  throne  is  likely  to  become  vacant — 
that  is,  when  the  king  is  old,  or  is  attacked  with  any  serious 
illness, — what  secret  canvassing  and  disturbance  of  men's  minds 
Mill  take  i)lace.  The  king  himself  will  most  likely  wish  that 
his  son,  or  some  other  near  relative  or  friend,  should  suc- 
ceed him,  and  he  will  employ  all  his  patronage  with  a  view  to 
such  an  election ;  appointing  to  public  offices  not  the  fittest 
men,  but  those  whom  he  can  reckon  on  as  voters.  And 
others  will  be  exerting  themselves  to  form  a  party  against  him  ; 
so  that  the  countrj'  >vill  be  hardly  ever  tranquil,  and  very 
seldom  well-governed. 

'  If,  indeed,  men  were  very  different  from  what  thoy  arc,  there 
might  be  superior  advantages  in  an  elective  royalty ;  but  in 
the  actual  state  of  things,  the  disadvantages  will  in  general 
greatly  outweigh  the  benefits. 

*  Accordingly  most  nations  have  seen  the  advantage  of 
hereditary  royalty,  uotvvithstaudiug  the  defects  of  such  a  con- 
stitutiou." 

'  Ki/if/s  had  need  beware  hotr  they  side  thenisilre.i.* 

Tlic  observation,  that  kings  who  make  themselves  memlxTs 
of  a  party,  '  raise  an  obligation  paramount  to  an  (ibligation  of 
sovereignty ' — that  is,  are  likely  to  substitute  party-spirit  for 
public-spirit, — is  one  which  applies  in  a  great  degree  to  all  par- 
tizans,  and  to  all  parties,  whether  political  or  ecclesiastical. 
We  see  in  Thucydides'  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (and 
the  like  has  been  seen  in  many  ages  and  regions)  how  much  the 
attachment   to   the  democratic  or  the   oligarchical   parties   pre- 

'   Less<jn  I.,  Oh  the  British  Coiulitulion,  pp.  i",  i6. 
I   I 
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vailed  over  Patriotism.  And,  in  religious  concerns,  attachment 
to  some  party  will  often  be  found  overcoming  that  to  a  Church  ; 
so  that  men  belonging  to  different,  and  even  avowedly  opposed 
Churches,  will  sometimes  be  found  combined  in  bitter  hostility 
against  other  members  of  their  own  respective  Churches,  who 
are  not  of  their  religious  party. 

On  any  point,  indeed,  which  the  State,  or  the  Church,  has  left 
as  an  open  question,  allowing  each  person  to  judge  and  act 
therein  as  he  may  think  fit, — on  such  a  point,  a  man  may  per- 
haps find  himself  differing  from  some  individuals  who  belong  to 
his  own  community,  and  in  agreement  with  some  who  do  not ; 
and  he  is  not  precluded  from  joining  with  these  latter  in  for- 
Avarding  some  definite  object  in  which  they  agree.  For  instance, 
the  qiicstion  of  '  Free-trade  or  Protection '  is  not  involved  in 
the  British  Constitution,  and  is  one  on  which  loyal  subjects 
may  differ.  And  any  one  who  advocates  Free-trade  might  al- 
io v/ ably  join  wdth  some  foreigners  of  the  same  opinion,  in  cir- 
culating tracts  in  favour  of  it.  So  also,  a  member  of  some 
Protestant  Church  might  chance  to  agree  with  the  late  Pope 
Gi'cgory  on  the  su])jcct  of  Slavery,  disagreeing  on  that  point 
with  some  fellow-members  of  his  own  Church,  whicli  has  pro- 
nounced no  decision  thereon  :  and  he  may,  accordingly,  join 
with  some  Roman-catholics  in  discountenancing  Slavery. 

But  most  watchful  care  is  requisite,  to  guard  against  being 
imperceptibly  led  on,  without  any  such  design  originally,  into 
enrolling  oneself  in  a  2mrt]i,  properhj  so  called,  (in  Bacon's 
language,  a  "faction") ;  that  is,  a  combination  formed  indefinitely 
for  the  advocacy  of  certain  general  principles,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  a  certain  class  of  objects,  without  a  distinct  specification 
of  each  precise  object  to  be  arrived  at,  and  of  the  means  to  be 
employed ;  so  that  the  members  of  the  party  do,  in  fact,  place 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  their  leaders,  without  any 
exact  knowledge  whither  they  will  be  led.' 

^  The  even  carriage  between  two  factions  proceedeth  not  always 
of  moderation,  but  of  a  triteness  to  a  man's  self,  ivith  end  to 
7nake  use  of  both.' 

And  thorough-going  partizans  usually  attribute  this  to  every 
one  who  keeps  aloof  from  Party ;   or   else  they  suspect  him  of 


1  See  the  Essay,  '  Of  Unity  in  lleligion,'     .See  also,  Essay  III.,  4th  Series,  §  3, 
on  'Party -Spirit.' 
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seeking  to  set  up  some  ne}r  party,  in  which  lie  may  be  a  k-ach-r  ; 
or  they  re^iard  him  as  a  \vhim>ioal  beinir,  ^hu  dijfrrs  in  ojjinion 
from  everybody. 

From  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  he  is  refjarded  with  at  least 
as  mueh  hostility  by  the  most  zealous  party-men,  a.s  those  of  an 
opposite  party.  And  accordinj::ly,  Thneydidcs,  in  describinj;  the 
party-contests  at  Coreyra  and  other  Clreek  States,  remarks  that 
'  those  who  held  a  middle  course  were  destroyed  by  both  parties.' 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  party-spirit  tends  so  much  to 
lower  the  moral  standard,  that  it  makes  men  regard  w  ith  less 
abhon-ence  what  is  wrong,  not  only  on  their  own  side,  but  even 
on  the  opposite.  Their  feelings  towards  those  of  the  opposed 
party  are  very  much  those  of  soldiers  towards  the  soldiers  of 
the  hostile  army.  He  tires  at  them  for  that  reason  aloiw,  and 
cxi)cets  that  they  should  tire  at  him.  If  they  fight  bravely,  or 
if  they  out-mancruvre  him,  he  admires  their  courage  or  their 
skill.  He  does  not  think  the  worse  of  them  for  reckless 
plundering,  ravaging,  and  slaughtering,  just  as  he  would  do  in 
their  place,  and  as  he  does,  on  the  opposite  side.  Even  so,  the 
most  thorough-going  partizans  attribute  to  every  one  who  is, 
or  is  supposed  to  be  (often  without  any  good  grounds)  a  mem- 
ber of  the  opposite  party,  such  conduct  as  is  in  reality  unjustifi- 
able, without  thinking  at  all  the  worse  of  him  for  it.  It  is  only 
•what  they  woidd  do  in  his  place  :  and  though  they  dislike  him 
for  beitiij  of  the  ojipositc  pdrtij,  they  dislike  him  for  nothiiiy  clue. 

The  effects  of  party-spirit  in  lowering  the  moral  standard  are 
gradual,  and  usually  rather  slow.  But  it  often  happens,  on  the 
occasion  of  some  violent  party-contest,  that  an  appannitly 
ftt/flden  change  will  take  place  in  men's  characters  ;  and  wc  arc 
surprised  by  an  unexpectetl  outbreak  of  unscrupulous  baseness, 
cruel  injustice,  and  extravagant  folly.  In  such  cases,  however, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  evil  dispositions  thus  displayed 
were  lurking  in  the  breasts  of  the  individuals  before,  unknown 
bv  themselves  and  by  those  around  them,  ancWarc  merely  called 
into  activity  by  the  occasion  ;  even  as  a  storm  of  wind  raises 
the  dust  wliich  it  did  not  create.      According  to  the  proverb,' 

'  The  pond  that  when  stirrctl  does  mmhly  npj»oar. 
Mad  mud  at  tfm  boHom  when  still  and  clear.' 


See  Prorerbi  and  Precrplt. 
1  I   i 


ESSAY  LII.     OF  CEREMONIES  AND 
EESPECTS.' 

HE  tliat  is  only  real  Lad  need  have  exceeding  great  parts  of 
virtue,  as  tlie  stone  liad  need  to  be  rich  that  is  set  withont 
foil ;  but  if  a  man  mark  it  well,  it  is  in  praise  and  commenda- 
tion of  men  as  it  is  in  gettings  and  gains ;  for  the  proverb  is 
true,  '  That  light  gains  make  heavy  purses,^  for  light  gains  conic 
thick,  Avhereas  great  come  but  now  and  then ;  so  it  is  true,  that 
small  matters  win  great  commendation,  because  they  are  con- 
tinually in  use  and  in  note,  whereas  the  occasion  of  any  great 
virtue  cometh  but  on  festivals.  Therefore  it  doth  much  add  to 
a  man's  reputation,  and  is  (as  Queen  Isabella  said)  like  per- 
petual letters  commendatory,  to  have  good  forms.  To  attain 
them,  it  almost  sufficeth  not  to  despise  them ;  for  so  shall  a 
man  observe  them  in  others,  and  let  him  trust  himself  with  the 
rest ;  for  if  he  labour  too  much  to  express  them,  he  shall  lose 
their  grace,  which  is  to  be  natural  and  unaffected.  Some  men's 
behaviour  is  like  a  verse,  wherein  every  syllable  is  measured. 
How  can  a  man  comprehend  great  matters,  that  breaketh  his 
mind  too  much  to  small  observations  ?  ^  Not  to  use  ceremonies 
at  all,  is  to  teach  others  not  to  use  them  again,  and  so  diminish 
respect  to  himself;  especially  they  are  not  to  be  omitted  to 
strangers  and  formal  natures;  but  the  dwelling  upon  them,  and 
exalting  them  above  the  moon,  is  not  only  tedious,  but  both 
diminish  the  faith  and  credit  of  him  that  speaks ;  and,  certainly, 
there  is  a  kind  of  conveying  of  effectual  and  imprinting'*  passages 
amongst  compliments,  which  is  of  singular  use,  if  a  man  can  hit 
upon  it.  Amongst  a  man's  peers  a  man  shall  be  sure  of  fami- 
liarity, and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  state ;  amongst 


*  Ceremonies  and  respects.      Conventional  forms  of  ])olitenesSf  and  rules  of 
etlquetie. 

'  The  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 

Meeting  were  bare  without  it.' — Shal-espere. 
'  What  art  thou,  thou  idle  ceremony  ? 


Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree  and  form  ?' — Shal-espere. 
'  The  Duke's  cai-riage  to  the  gentlemen  was  of  fair  respects' — Wotion. 
"  Observations.       Ohserrunces.      '  Ho   freed   the   christian    Church    from    the 
external  ohseroation,' —  ]Vkite. 
^  Imprinting.     Impressive, 
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a  man's  iiitVriors  one  shall  be  sure  of  rovorcneo,  and  tliorcforo 
it  is  good  a  little  to  he  familiar.  He  that  is  too  mtieh  in  any 
thinj?,  so  that  he  jjiveth  another  oeca-sion  of  satiety,  maketh  him- 
self cheap.  To  apjjly  one's  self  to  others  is  ^(jod,  so  it  be  with 
demonstration,  that  a  man  doth  it  npon'  regard  and  not  ninm 
facility.  It  is  a  good  precept  generally  in  seconding  another, 
yet  to  add  somewhat  of  one's  own;  as  if  yon  will  grant  his 
opinion,  let  it  be  with  some  distinction ;  if  yon  will  follow  his 
motion,  let  it  be  with  condition;  if  you  allow  his  connsel,  let  it 
be  with  alleging  farther  reason.  ^Men  had  need  beware  how 
they  be  too  perfect  in  compliments,  for  be  they  never  so  snlli- 
cient'  otherwise,  their  euviers  >Aill  be  snre  to  give  them  that 
attribute,  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  greater  virtues.  It  is  loss 
also  in  business  to  be  too  full  of  resj)ects,  or  to  be  too  curious' 
in  observing  times  and  opportunities.  Solomon  saith,  *  lie  that 
considercth  the  wiiul  shall  not  sow,  and  he  that  looketh  to  the 
clouds  shall  not  reap.' '  A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportu- 
nities than  he  finds.  Men's  behaviour  should  be  like  their 
apparel,  not  too  strait  or  point  device,'  but  free  for  e\erei>>e  or 
motion. 

AXTITIIETA  OX  CKKKMOXIKS  AND  HKSl'KCTS. 

PUO.  C'lNTP.A. 

'  Si    ct    in    verbijj    \-ulgo    paremus,  '  Quid    lUfonniiis,  ijuain    ticcnam    in 

qnidni  in  habitu,  ct  gcstu  ?  vituin  transferre  ? 

'If  »(■<•  accommodate  oursehes  to  the  '   What  can  be  more  diiyusting  than 

vulgar  in  our  speech,  tchif  not  aUo  in  to  transfer  the  stage  into  common  life  /' 
our  deportment  /' 

'  yisi^s  jilnccnt  conissato)  buccm,  ct 

'Virtus    ct    pnulcntia    sine    puncti:*,  csilamistnita   coma,   (niuui    cerus&iti    ct 

velut  pcregrina;  lingiuc  sunt ;  nam  vulgo  csihiniistnili  mores. 

non  iiitcUigiiutnr.  '  Rouged  chffks  and  curhd  hair  are 

'  1'irtue  aiul  urixdomicilhout  forms  of  less  offensive   than   rouged   and  curled 

politeness    are   strange   languages,  for  manners' 
they  are  not  ordinarily  understood.' 

'  Puncti  trnnslatio  sunt  virtutis  in 
liiiguam  vemoculam. 

•  Forms  are  the  translation  of  virtue 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.' 


'  Upon.     In  consequence  of.     See  page  44O. 

-'  Sufficient.     Able.  '  Who  is  stijjicient  for  tlieso  things  ?' — 2  Cor.  ii.  irt.' 

'  Curious.  Exact ;  precise.  '  Itoth  these  souses  embrace  their  olyi-cts  with  a 
more  curious  discrimination.' — Holder.  *  Jiccles.  xi.  4. 

*  Point  device.  Extremely  exact  (with  the  nicety  and  preciiiion  of  a  stitch 
(French  point)  devised  or  made  with  the  nee«llc).  *  Everytliing  about  you  should 
demonstrate  a  careless  desolation  ;  but  you  are  rather  point  de  rise  in  your  accoutre- 
ments, as  loving  yourself,  than  the  lover  of  another.' — Shakespere. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

Good  manners  are  a  part  of  good  morals ;  and  when  form  is 
too  much  neglected,  true  politeness  suffers  diminution :  then  we 
are  obliged  to  bring  some  back ;  or  we  find  the  want  of  them. 
The  same  holds  good  in  a  higher  department.  Mankind  are 
not  formed  to  live  without  ceremony  and  form :  the  '  inward 
spiritual  grace'  is  very  apt  to  be  lost  without  the  '  external 
visible  sign.^  Many  are  continually  setting  up  for  the  expulsion 
of  ceremonies  from  this  or  that,  and  often  Avith  advantage,  when 
they  have  so  multiplied  as  to  groAv  burdensome ;  but,  if  ever 
they  have  carried  this  too  far,  they  have  been  forced  to  bring 
back  some  ceremonies.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that 
ceremony  and  form  of  every  kind  derive  their  necessity  from  our 
imperfection.  If  we  were  perfectly  spiritual,  we  might  W'Orship 
God  without  any  form  at  all,  without  even  uttering  words  :  as 
we  are  not,  it  is  a  folly  to  say,  '  One  may  be  just  as  pious  on 
one  day  as  another,  in  one  place,  or  posture,  as  another,^  &c.,  I 
answer,  angels  may ;  Man  cannot.  Again,  if  we  were  all  per- 
fectly benevolent,  good-tempered,  attentive  to  the  gratifying  of 
others,  &c.,  we  might  dispense  wdth  all  the  forms  of  good- 
breeding  ;  as  it  is,  we  cannot ;  we  are  not  enough  of  heroes  to 
fight  without  discipline.  Selfishness  will  be  sure  to  assail  us  if 
w^e  once  let  the  barriers  be  broken  down.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  higher  our  nature 
is  carried,  the  less  form  ive  need. 

But  though  we  may  deservedly  congratulate  society  on  being 
able  to  dispense  with  this  or  that  ceremony,  do  not  let  us  be  in 
a  hurry  to  do  so,  till  we  are  sure  Ave  can  do  without  it.  It  is 
taking  away  crutches,  to  cure  the  gout.  The  opposite  extreme 
of  substituting  the  external  form  for  the  thing  signified,  is  not 
more  dangerous  or  more  common  than  the  neglect  of  that  form. 
It  is  all  very  Avell  to  say,  '  There  is  no  use  in  bidding  good- 
morroAv  or  good-night,  to  those  Avho  knoAV  I  Avisli  it ;  of  sending 
one's  love,  in  a  letter,  to  those  Avho  do  not  doubt  it,'  &c.  All 
this  sounds  very  Avell  in  theory,  but  it  Avill  not  do  for  practice. 
Scarce  any  friendship,  or  any  politeness,  is  so  strong  as  to  1)6 
able  to  subsist  Avithout  any  external  supports  of  this  kind ;  and 
it  is  even  better  to  have  too  much  form  than  too  little. 
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It  is  worth  observing  in  ri-lVrt'iicc  to  coiiveiitioiial  forms,  iluit 
the  *  venuuniUir  toiii;ur,'  in  which  the  Ibrins  of  cixility  are  ex- 
pressed, differs  iu  dilferent  times  and  i)hiees.  For  instance,  in 
Spain  it  is  a  common  form  of  civility  to  ii.sk  a  man  to  dinner, 
and  for  the  other  to  reply,  '  Sure  you  would  not  think  of  sut-li 
a  thing.'  To  accept  a  tirst  or  second  invitation  would  Ik*  as 
great  a  blunder  as  if,  among  lis,  any  one  who  signed  himself 
*  your  obedient  servant'  shoidd  be  taken  literally,  and  desired 
to  perform  some  menial  office.  If  a  Spanish  gentleman  really 
means  to  ask  you  to  dinner,  he  repeats  the  invitation  a  third 
time;  and  then  he  is  to  be  understood  literally. 

Serioiis  errors  may,  of  course,  arise  in  opposite  ways,  by  not 
understanding  aritxht  what  is  and  is  not  to  be  taken  a>  a  mere 
complimentary  form. 


ESSAY  LIII.     OF  PEAISE. 

PRAISE  is  the  reflection  of  virtue,  but  it  is  as  tlie  glass,  or 
body,  -whicli  givetli  tbe  reflection ;  if  it  he  from  the  com- 
mon people,  it  is  commonly  false  and  nangbt,'  and  rather  fol- 
loweth  vain  persons  than  virtuous :  for  the  common  people 
nnderstand  not  many  excellent  virtues  :  the  lowest  virtues  draw 
praise  from  them,  the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  astonishment 
or  admiration ;  but  of  the  highest  virtues  they  have  no  sense  or 
perceiving'  at  all ;  but  shows,  and  '  species  virtutibus  similes^  ^ 
serve  best  wth  them.  Certainly,  fame  is  like  a  river,  that 
beareth  up  things  light  and  swollen,  and  drowns  things  weighty 
and  solid ;  but  if  persons  of  quality  and  judgment  concur,  then 
it  is  (as  the  scripture  saitli)  '  Nomen  bonum  instar  unguenti 
fragrantis  ;'*  it  filleth  all  round  about,  and  will  not  easily  away;^ 
for  the  odours  of  ointments  are  more  durable  than  those  of 
flowers. 

There  be  so  many  false  points  of  praise,  that  a  man  may 
justly  hold  it  in  suspect."  Some  praises  proceed  merely  of 
flattery;  and  if  it  be  an  ordinary  flatterer,  he  will  have  certain 
common  attributes,  which  may  serve  every  man ;  if  he  be  a 
cunning  flatterer,  lie  will  follow  the  arch-flatterer,  which  is  a 
man's  self,  and  wherein  a  man  thinketh  best  of  himself,  therein 
the  flatterer  will  uphold  him  most  :  but  if  he  be  an  impudent 
flatterer,  look  wherein  a  man  is  conscious  to  himself  that  he  is 
most  defective,  and  is  most  out  of  countenance  in  himself,  that 
will  the  flatterer  entitle  him  to,  perforce,  '  Spreta  conscientia.' ' 
Some  praises  come  of  good  wishes  and  respects,  which  is  a  form 
due  in  civility  to  kings  and  great  persons,  '  laudando  prsecipere  ;'** 
when  by  telling  them  what  they  are,   they  represent  to   them 


^  Naught.      Worthless;  despicable.     See  page  347. 

-  Perceiving.     Perception.  •*  '  Appearances  like  virtues.' 

■'  '  A  good  name  is  like  a  fragrant  ointment.' — Eccles.  vii.  i . 

°  Away.     Pass  away. 

'  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 
Why  that's  with  watching ;  'twill  away  again.' — BliaTcespere. 
^  Suspect.     Suspicion.  ?  '  Despising  conscience.' 

"  '  To  instruct  in  praising.' 
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uluit  tluy  sliould  bo.  Soiiu*  nini  aiv  praUcil  malii-lou«-ly  to  tlic-ir 
hurt,  tlicreby  to  stir  envy  and  jialousy  towards  them  ;  '  iKs»i- 
raura  gciius  iiiimicorum  hmdautiuiu  ;' '  iusoimieli  as  it  was  a 
proverb  amongst  the  Greeiaus,  tliat  '  He  that  was  praised  to  his 
hurt,  should  have  a  push'  rise  upon  his  nose  ;'  as  we  say,  that 
a  blister  w  ill  rise  upon  one's  tongue  that  tells  a  lie.  Certainly 
moderate  praise,  used  with  opportunity,  ami  not  vulgar,  is  that 
whieh  doeth  the  good.  Solomon  saith,  '  lie  that  praiseth  hi.s 
friend  aloud,  rising  early,  it  shall  be  to  him  no  better  than  u 
curse.' '  Too  mueh  magnifying  of  man  or  matter  doth  irritate 
contradiction,  and  proeure  envy  and  scorn.  To  praise  a  man's 
self,  cannot  be  decent,  except  it  be  in  rare  eases ;  but  to  praise 
a  man's  othee  or  profession,  he  may  do  it  with  gocxl  grace,  and 
with  a  kind  of  magnanimity.  The  cardinals  of  Rome,  which 
are  theologues,'  and  friars,  and  schoolmen,  have  a  phrase  of 
notable*  contempt  and  scorn  towanls  civil  business:  for  they  call 
all  temporal  business  of  wars,  embassages,  judicature,  and  other 
employments,  shcrrerie,  which  is  under  sheritlries,  as  if  they  were 
but  matters  for  under-shcritls  and  catch-poles ;  though  many 
times  those  under-shcrilirics  do  more  good  than  their  high 
speculations.  St.  Paul,  when  lie  boasts  of  himself,  doth  oft 
interlace,  *  I  speak  like  a  fool ; '  but  sjjcaking  of  his  calling,  he 
saith,  '  Magniticabo  apostolatum  mcum.' ' 

.^XriTHKTA  UN   I'lt.VlSK. 

I'm).  C'ONTKA. 

'  Virtotis  radii  reHexi  laudcs.  '  Kam.1  Jet crior  judex,  quatn  nunda. 

'  Praises   are    (he    rejlecled    rays   of  '  Common  fame  is   a    bad  messnujer, 

virtue.'  but  a  worse  judf/e.' 

'  Laus  honor  is  est,  ad   queiu  liWrls  '  Faina    vcluti   fluviiu,   Icvia   attollit, 

sutVragiid    pvrvenitur.  (olida  incrpt. 

•  Praise  is  (hat  kind  of  honor  which  '  Fame,  like  a  river,  hears  up  what  is 

i*  conferred  by  free  colts.'  Hjht,  and  sinks  what  is  solid,' 

'Honores  diverse  a  divi-rsis   poIitUs         '  Infmiuniin    virtutmu    apod    vulgu* 


'  *  The  worst  kind  of  enemies  are  thoae  who  praise-' 

-    Poah.      A  pustule;   a  pimple.  *  Prorerbs  ixv'n.  14. 

^  Thcologuc.      A  theologian  ;   a  Divine. 

'  A  theologue  inoru  bv  lutnl  than  genial  licnt.' — Dryden. 
*  Notable.      Remarkable.      '  And   thi-v  liad   then    a    notable   prinoner.' — Mit(. 
v^n.  16.  ■ 

:  Cor.  xi.  23.  '  '  I  magnify  mine  office.' — Romans  xi.  1,3. 
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confenintur;    sed   laudcs    uLique    sunt  laus  est,  mediarum  aduiiratio,  suprema- 

libertatis.  rum  sensus  nuUus. 

'  Honors    are    conferred    differently  '  The  lotvest  of  the  virtues  the  vulgar 

in  different  governments  ;    hut  praises  praise ;  the  middle  ones  they  admire  ; 

everywhere  by  popular  siffrage.'  of  the  highest  they  have  no  perception.' 
#          #          #          #          * 

'  Ne  mireris,  si  vxilgus  verius  loquatur, 
quam  honoratiores  j  quia  etiam  tutius 
loquitur. 

'  It  is  no  tvonder  that  the  vulgar  some- 
times speak  more  truly  than  those  of 
high  place,  because  they  speak  more 
safely.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  The  common  people  vnderstand  not  many  excellent  virtues  :  the 
lotvest  virtues  clraiv  praise  from  them,  the  middle  virtues 
ivork  in  them  astonishment  or  admiration,  but  of  the  highest 
virtues  they  have  no  sense  or  perceiving  at  all.' 

What  a  pregnant  remark  is  this  !  By  the  lowest  of  the 
virtues  he  means  probably  such  as  hospitality,  liberality,  grati- 
tude, good-humoured  com-tesy,  and  the  like ;  and  these  he  says 
the  common  run  of  mankind  are  accustomed  to  praise.  Those 
wliich  they  admire,  such  as  daring  courage,  and  firm  fidelity  to 
friends,  or  to  the  cause  or  party  one  has  espoused,  are  what  he 
ranks  in  the  next  highest  place.  But  the  most  elevated  virtues 
of  all,  such  as  disinterested  and  devoted  public  spii'it,  thorougJi- 
going  even-handed  justice,  and  disregard  of  unpopularity  when 
duty  requires,  of  these  he  says  the  vulgar  have  usually  no  notion. 
And  he  might  have  gone  further ;  for  it  often  happens  that  a 
large  portion  of  mankind  not  only  do  not  praise  or  admire  the 
highest  qualities,  but  even  censure  and  despise  them.  Cases 
may  occur  in  which,  though  you  may  obtain  the  high  approba- 
tion of  a  very  few  persons  of  the  most  refined  and  exalted  moral 
sentiments,  you  must  be  prepared  to  find  tlie  majority  (even  of 
such  as  are  not  altogether  bad  men)  condemning  you  as  un- 
natural, unkind,  faithless,  and  not  to  be  depended  on ;  or 
deriding  you  as  eccentric,  crotchety,  fanciful,  or  absurdly  scru- 
pulous.' 

^  See  Lessons  on  Morals, 
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And  this  is  tlic>  moiv  likily  to  orriir,  luvause  thcif  art-  many 
cases  in  which  tht-  same  conduct  may  result  tithvr  iVom  the  M-ry 
highest  motive,  or  from  a  base  one;  and  then,  thost-  of  tlie 
nobk'st  character,  and  who  arc  also  cautious  and  intrllij,'ent,  will 
jud^'c  from  your  general  coniluet  and  character  which  motive  to 
assign;  while  those  who  are  themselves  strangers  to  the  highest 
principle,  will  at  once  attribute  your  acts  to  the  b:isest.  For 
cxamitle,  if  you  shrink  from  some  daring  or  troubh-some 
undertaking  which  is  also  unjustitiable,  this  may  be  cither  fiom 
cowardice  or  indolence,  or  from  scrujjulous  integrity ;  and  the 
woi-se  motive  will  be  at  once  assigned  by  those  who  liavc  no 
notion  of  the  better.  If  you  are  tolerant  in  religion,  this  may 
be  cither  from  utter  carelessness,  like  Gallio's,  or  from  a  jK-r- 
ccption  of  the  true  character  of  the  Gospel :  and  those  who  want 
this  latter,  will  be  sure  to  attribute  to  you  at  once  the  other. 
If  you  decline  supporting  a  countryman  against  foreigners  when 
they  have  right  on  their  side,  or  a  friend  against  a  stranger, 
this  may  be  either  from  indiftercnce  to  your  country,  or  your 
friend,  or  from  a  strong  love  of  justice ;  and  those  who  have 
but  dim  views  of  justice  will  at  once  set  you  down  as  unpatriotic 
or  unfriendly.      And  so  in  many  other  cast^. 

If,  accordingly,  you  refuse  to  defend,  or  to  deny,  or  to 
palliate,  the  faults  of  those  engaged  in  a  good  caiL^e,  and  if  you 
are  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  whatever  there  may  be  tiiat  is 
right  on  the  opposite  side,  you  will  be  regarded  by  many  as 
treacherous,  or  lukewarm,  or  inconsistent.  If  you  advocate 
toleration  for  an  erroneous  faith,  and  protest  against  forcing,  or 
entrapping,  or  bribing  any  persons  into  the  profession  of  a  true 
one,  many  will  consider  you  as  yourself  cither  tainted  with 
error,  or  indiflerent  alx>ut  religious  truth.  If,  again,  you  con- 
sider a  scat  in  Parliament,  or  any  other  place  you  may  occupy, 
or  the  power  of  appointing  another  to  such  a  place,  as  a  sacreil 
trust  for  the  puldie  service,  and,  therefore,  requiring  sometimes 
the  sacrifice  of  private  friendship, — if  you  do  justice  to  an 
opponent  against  a  friend,  or  to  a  worse  man  (when  he  hap|KMiS 
to  have  right  on  his  side)  agaii»st  a  lx?ttcr, — if  you  rcfu.se  to 
support  your  friends,  or  those  you  have  Ik-cu  accustomed  to  act 
with,  or  those  to  whom  you  have  a  jH-rsonal  obligation,  when 
they  are  alxjut  doing  something  that  is  wrong, — if  you  decline 
making   application   on    behalf  of  a  friend  to  those  who  would 
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expect  you  to  place  your  votes  aud  interest  at  their  disposal^ 
■whether  your  OAvn  judgment  approved  of  their  measures  or  iiot^ — 
in  these  and  other  such  cases,  you  will  be  perhaps  more  blamed 
or  despised  by  the  generality_,  than  commended  or  admired. 
For,  party-men  will  usually  pardon  a  zealous  advocate  of  their 
party  for  many  great  faults,  more  readily  than  they  mil  pardon 
the  virtue  of  standing  quite  aloof  from  party,  and  doing  strict 
justice  to  all.  It  will  often  happen,  therefore,  that  when  a  man 
of  very  great  real  excellence  does  acquire  great  and  general 
esteem,  four-fifths  of  this  will  have  been  bestowed  on  the  minor 
virtues  of  his  character;  and  four-fifths  of  his  admirers  will 
have  either  quite  overlooked  the  most  truly  admirable  of  his 
qualities,  or  else  regarded  them  as  pardonable  weaknesses. 

You  should  guard,  then,  against  the  opposite  dangers  of 
either  lowering  your  oivn  moral  standard  to  the  level  of  some 
of  your  neighbours,  or  judging  too  hardly  of  them.  Your 
general  practical  rule  should  be,  to  expect  more  of  yourself  than 
of  others.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  a  man  is  to  think 
over-highly  of  himself  and  '  despise  others.^  He  is  not  to  think 
his  conduct  better  than  others,  only  his  capabilities.  A  man 
who  feels  himself  capable  of  generous  and  exalted  conduct  (I 
do  not  mean,  feels  that  he  shall  always  act  thus, — for  who  dares 
promise  himself  this  ? — but  who  feels  that  it  is  not  beyond  his 
conception,  or  unnatural  to  him),  when  he  measures  others  by 
his  own  standard,  and  is  disappointed  with  them,  will  remember 
that  every  man  shall  be  judged  '  according  to  that  he  hath,  and 
not  according  to  that  he  hath  not.'  He  will  feel  that  more  is 
required  of  him,  as  being  placed  in  a  higher  walk  of  duty,  and 
will  thus  be  even  the  less  satisfied  with  his  conformity  to  so 
lofty  a  standard.  But  though  his  frequent  failures  will  humble 
him,  yet  as  a  fair  and  due  sense  of  dignity,  which  arises  from  a 
consciousness  of  superior  station,  is  not  only  right  biit  needful, 
in  a  gentleman,  a  peer,  or  a  king,  to  make  them  fill  their 
stations  gracefully ;  so  it  is  here :  that  proper  sense  of  his  own 
moral  dignity,  is  necessary  for  a  great  and  generous  disposition, 
if  he  would  act  up  to  his  character.  The  excess  thereof  will 
be  checked  by  habits  of  true  piety,  which  cannot  but  make  him 
feel  his  own  littleness  in  the  strongest  manner;  and  by  con- 
tinually asking  himself  '  Vrho  made  thee  to  differ  from  another  V 
or,  '  What  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  V  he  will  be 
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guanlcil  against  dcspisinj;  his  intl'riors.  For,  "[cncrous  aiul 
ungenerous  priilc  arc  not  only  ditrcrcnt  (as  all  would  allow), 
but,  in  most  points,  opposite  :  a  man  of  the  former  ehanuter 
makes  allowances  for  others  which  he  will  not  make  for 
liimself ;  the  latter,  allowances  for  Inmself,  which  he  will  not 
for  others :  lie  is  ready  enough  to  think  that  this,  and  that,  is 
not  good  enough  for  him ;  but  the  other  thinks  a  fja.se  action 
not  good  enough  for  him,  and  does  not  regard  his  superiority 
as  a  privilege  to  act  in  a  manner  which,  in  his  view,  woidd 
degrade  him  from  it ;  and  w  hile  doing  the  most  generous 
actions  himself,  as  things  of  course,  he  will  make  the  readiest 
allowance  for  others'  deficiencies.  He  will  do  good  without 
calculating  upon  much  gratitude ;  yet  will  be  grateful,  w  ith 
most  generous  ardour,  himself.  To  take  any  unfair  advantages, 
or  even  to  take  a/l  fair  ones — to  press  his  rights  to  the 
utiuost — to  press  close  to  the  limits  of  what  is  wrong,  and 
anxiously  consider  whether  he  may  be  allowed  to  do  this,  or 
omit  that, — he  disdains,  and  would  feel  degraded  by  it.  i){ 
the  virtues  of  such  a  man  as  this,  the  vulgar  have  indeed  no 
perception. 

He  that  assails  error  because  it  is  error,  without  respect  of 
pci'sons,  must  be  prepared  for  a  storm  from  the  party  who  were 
fanning  him  with  the  gentle  breath  of  praise,  so  long  as  he 
had  been  dealing  with  the  errors  of  the  party  opposed  to  them. 
They  say  with  the  rat  to  the  mouse  (in  a  ludicrous  jjocm,  on  a 
liouse  much  infested  with  rats  and  mice,  into  which  a  cat  had 
been  brought), — 

'  Said  the  other,  this  cat,  if  she  niunler  a  rat. 
Must  needs  Ije  a  very  great  sinner. 
Hut  to  feeil  upon  i.iirr  can't  bo  ctnintod  a  vice ; 
I  mi/$el/V\kv  a  mouse  for  my  dinner.' 

'  Thtre  are  so  many  false  jioints  of  praise' 

That  censure  and  commendation  should  in  so  many  instances 
be  indiscriminate,  can  surj)ri.vc  no  one  who  recollects  how  rare 
a  quality  discrimination  is,  and  how  much  Ix-tter  it  suits  indo- 
lenee,  as  well  as  ignorance,  to  lay  dow  n  a  rule,  than  to  ascerlaiu 
the  exceptions  to  it. 
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'  Some  jn'dises  come  of  ijood  ivishes.' 

The  word  '  macarize*  lias  been  adopted  by  Oxford  men  who 
are  familiar  Avitli  Aristotle,  to  supply  a  word  wanting  in  our 
language.  '  Felicitate'  and  '  congratulate'  are  (in  actual  usage) 
confined  to  events.  A  man  is  congratulated  on  his  marriage, 
but  not  on  ha^ing  a  good  wife.  And  sometimes  '  I  envy  you' 
is  used,  when  it  is  understood  that  there  is  no  envy  in  the  bad 
(which  is  the  proper)  sense.  I  believe  the  French  sometimes 
say  '  Je  vous  en  fais  mes  compliments.'  It  may  be  said  that 
men  are  admired  for  Avhat  they  are,  commended  for  what  they 
do,  and  macarized  for  what  they  have. 

Of  the  '  praises  that  come  of  good  wishes,'  none  have  such 
influence  as  the  daily  droppings  of  domestic  flattery — to  use  the 
word  flattery  in  the  sense  of  undue  praise  merely.  Lauday-i  a 
laudato  viro  is  what  every  one  would  prize  most;  but  other 
praises  may  make  up  in  tale  what  they  want  in  weight. 

'  Certainly  moderate  2)raise,   used   tvith    opportnnity,    and   not 
vulgar,  is  that  which  doeth  the  good.* 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  praise  is  one  of  the  things  which 
almost  everyone  must  ivish  for,  and  be  glad  of,  yet  which  it  is 
not  allowable  to  seek  for  as  an  end.  To  obtain  the  approbation 
of  the  wise  and  good,  by  doing  what  is  right,  simply  because  it 
is  right,  is  most  gratifying  to  the  natural  and  allowable  wish  to 
escape  the  censure  and  claim  the  approval  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  but  to  make  this  gratification,  either  wholly  or 
partly  our  object — to  hold  up  a  finger  on  purpose  (and  for 
that  sole  purpose)  to  gain  the  applause  of  the  whole  world,  is 
unjustifiable. 

A  well-known  writer  acknowledged  his  having  said  what  he 
did  from  '  a  -ndsh  to  be  orthodox.'  Now,  such  a  vjish — merely 
as  a  wish — is  quite  natural  and  allowable ;  for  almost  everyone 
Avould  prefer  being  on  the  side  of  the  majority  ;  and  this  will  of 
course  be,  by  the  majority,  accounted  orthodoxy.  But  he  evi- 
dently meant  that  he  was  practically  influenced  by  the  wish, — 
that  he  acted  tvith  a  vieiv  to  the  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  and 
did  not  merely  welcome  it  if  it  came  spontaneously  while  he 
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was  aiuiiug  simply  at  trutli.  And  afconliuijlv  he  had  liis 
reward,  iii  becoming  a  great  party-kadrr,  and  he  abandom-d 
truth. 

'  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,'  not  because  they  are  ne- 
cessarily at  variance,  but  because  they  are  tiro,  and  do  not 
necessarily  draw  the  same  way.  Even  worldly  profit  (Nranunon) 
will  often  be  secured  by  the  same  conduct  as  would  be  dictated 
by  a  regard  for  divine  favour ;  for  *  honesty  is  in  general  the 
best  policy.'  But  sometimes  the  two  will  pull  diflcrcnt  ways  ; 
and  then  it  is  that  it  will  appear  irhich  master  a  man  is  serving. 
The  desire  of  truth  must  reign  supreme,  and  everything  else  be 
welcomed  only  if  coming  in  her  train. 

Defei'ence  for  the  (supposed)  wise  and  good,  and  love  of 
approbation ,  are  two  verj-  distinct  things,  though  in  practice 
very  difficult  to  be  distinguished.  The  former  may  be  felt  to- 
wards those  whom  we  never  can  meet  with, — who  ])crhaps  were 
dead  ages  before  we  were  bom,  and  sunive  only  in  their 
writings.  It  may  be  misplaced,  or  excessive  ;  but  it  is  quite 
diftcrcut  from  the  desire  of  their  applause  or  sympathy,  or  dread 
of  their  displeasure  or  contempt.  A  man's  desire  to  find  him- 
self in  agreement  with  Aristotle,  or  Bacon,  or  Locke,  or  Palcy, 
Sec.,  whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  their  approbation  of  him.  But  when  we  are  glad  to 
concur  with  some  living  friends,  whom  we  think  highly  of,  and 
dread  to  difler  from,  then,  it  is  very  ditHcult  to  decide  how  far 
this  feeling  is  i\ic  presumption  formed  by  our  Jucfr/mentan  favour 
of  the  correctness  of  their  views,  and  how  far  it  is  the  desire 
of  their  approbation  and  sympathy,  and  dread  of  the  reverse. 
It  is  the  desire  of  personal  approbation, — the  excessive  care  con- 
cerning what  is  thought  of  ourselves, — that  wc  arc  bound  so 
severely  to  check. 

There  is  a  distinction  (alluded  to  above)  between  the  love  of 
admiration  and  the  love  of  commendation,  that  is  worth  re- 
marking.  The  tendency  of  the  love  of  connnendation  is  to 
make  a  man  exert  himself;  of  the  love  of  admiration,  to  make 
him  pifff  himself.  The  love  of  admiration  leads  to  fraud,  much 
more  than  the  love  of  coramcudjitiou  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
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the  latter  is  much  more  likely  to  spoil  our  good  actions  by  the 
substitution  of  an  inferior  motive.  And  if  we  would  guard 
against  this,  we  must  set  ourselves  resolutely  to  act  as  if  we 
cared  neither  for  praise  nor  censure, — for  neither  the  hitter  nor 
the  sweet;  and  in  time  a  man  gets  hardened.  And  this  will 
always  be  the  case,  more  or  less,  through  God's  help,  if  we  Avill 
but  persevere,  and  j^ei'severe  from  a  right  motive.  One  gets 
hardened,  as  the  Canadians  do  to  walking  in  snow  shoes  [raquets]  ; 
at  first  a  man  is  almost  crippled  with  the  '  mal  an  raquet' — 
the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  feet;  but  the  prescription  is,  to 
go  on  walking  in  them,  as  if  you  felt  nothing  at  all ;  and  in  a 
few  days  you  do  feel  nothing. 

Much  eloquence  and  ingenuity  is  often  exerted,  in  descanting 
on  the  propriety  of  not  being  wholly  indifferent  to  the  opinions 
formed  of  us — the  impossibility  of  eradicating  the  regard  for 
approbation — and  the  folly  of  attempting  it,  or  pretending  to 
it,  &c.  Now,  this  is  very  true ;  the  propensity  to  desire  to  gain 
approval  and  escape  censure,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  extir- 
pate (that  being,  I  conceive,  impossible) ;  but  our  care  and 
pains  are  better  bestowed  in  keeping  under  the  feeling  than 
in  vindicating  it.  It  must  be  treated  like  the  grass  on  a 
lawn  which  you  wish  to  keep  in  good  order  :  you  neither 
attempt,  nor  wish,  to  destroy  the  grass ;  but  you  mow  it  do^v  n 
from  time  to  time,  as  close  as  you  possibly  can,  well  trusting 
that  there  will  be  quite  enough  left,  and  that  it  will  be  sure  to 
grow  again. 

One  difficulty  in  acting  upon  this  principle  is,  that  it  is  often 
even  a  duty  to  seek  the  good  opinion  of  others,  not  as  an 
ultimate  object  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  influencing 
them  for  their  own  benefit,  and  that  of  others.  *  Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.^  But  we  are  to 
watch  and  analyse  the  motives  even  of  actions  which  we  arc 
sure  are  in  themselves  right.  '  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not 
your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them.'  And  this  is 
a  kind  of  vigilance,  which  human  nature  is  always  struggling 
to  escape.  One  class  of  men  are  satisfied  so  long  as  they 
do  what  is  justifiable; — what  may  be  done  from  a  good  motive, 
and,  when   so    done,  'would  be  right,  and  which  therefore  may 
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be  satisfactorily  defeiulocl.  AnothtT  class — the  ascetic — are 
for  cutting  otl"  everything  that  may  be  a  snare.  They  havf 
heard  of  '  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,'  and  so  they  vow  jKivertv; 
which  is  less  trouble  than  wiitcfimy  their  motives  in  gaining, 
and  in  spending,  money.  And  so  on  Avith  the  rest.  Hut  if 
we  would  cut  otf  all  temptations,  we  must  cut  otl"  our  heads  at 
once. 

The  praise  of  men  is  not  the  test  of  our  praiscworthiness  ; 
nor  is  their  censure  ;  but  either  should  set  us  upon  testinrj  our- 
selves. 


ESSAY  LIV.     OF  VAIN  GLOET. 

IT  was  prettily  devised  of  Mso\),  the  fly  sat  upon  the  axle-tree 
of  the  chariot  wheel^  and  said_,  '  What  a  dust  do  I  raise  !' 
So  are  there  some  vain  persons,  that,  whatsoever  goeth  alone, 
or  nioveth  upon  greater  means,  if  they  have  never  so  little  hand 
in  it,  they  think  it  is  they  that  carry  it.  They  that  are 
glorious'  must  needs  be  factious ;  for  all  bravery-  stands  upon 
comparisons.  They  must  needs  be  violent  to  make  good  their 
own  vaunts ;  neither  can  they  be  secret,  and  therefore  not 
effectual ;  but^  according  to  the  French  proverb,  '  beaucoup  de 
bruit,  peu  de  fruit' — much  bruit,^  little  fruit.  Yet  certainly, 
there  is  use  of  this  quality  in  civil  affairs  :  where  there  is  an 
opinion  and  fame  to  be  created,  either  of  virtue  or  greatness, 
these  men  are  good  trumpeters.  Again,  as  Titus  Livius^  noteth, 
in  the  case  of  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians,  there  are  sometimes 
great  effects  of '^  cross  lies,  as  if  a  man  that  negotiates  between 
two  princes,  to  draw  them  to  join  in  a  war  against  a  third, 
doth  extol  the  forces  of  either  of  them  above  measure,  the  one 
to  the  other :  and  sometimes  he  that  deals  between  man  and 
man  raiseth  his  own  credit  with  both,  by  pretending  greater 
interest  than  he  hath  in  either  j  and  in  these,  and  the  like 
kinds,  it  often  falls  out,  that  somewhat  is  produced  of  nothing; 
for  lies  are  suflficient  to  breed  opinion,  and  opinion  brings  on 
substance. 

In  military  commanders  and  soldiers,  vain  glory  is  an  es- 
sential point ;  for  as  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  by  glory"'  one 
courage  sharpeneth  another.      In  cases  of  great  enterprise  upon^ 


1  Glorious.     Boastful.     See  page  440. 

2  Bravery.      Ostentation.     See  jxige  365. 

^  Bruit.     Noise ;  report.     ('  This  proverb  has  its  parallel  in  the  English  one, 
•  Great  cry  and  little  wool.')     '  All  that  hear  the  hruit  of  thee.' — NaJmni  iii.  19. 
■*  Vid.  Ldv.  xxxvii.  48.  ^  Of.     From.     See  page  250. 

"  Glory.      Vaunting ;  boastful ness.     '  I  will  punish  the  glori/  of  his  high  looks.' 
'—Isaiah  X. 

'  On  death-beds  some  in  conscious  glory  lie, 
Since  of  the  doctor  in  the  mode  they  die.' — Young. 
1  Upon.     At.     See  page  346. 
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C'liarfje  and  adventure,'  a  composition  of  glorious  natures  dotli 
put  life  into  business ;  and  those  that  are  of  solid  and  sober 
natures,  have  more  of  the  ballast  than  of  the  sail.  In  fame  of 
leaniiuff,  the  Hight  will  be  slow  without  some  feathers ^)f  osten- 
tation :  '  Qui  de  contemuenda  gloria  libros  seribunt,  nomen 
suum  inscribunt.' -  Socrates,  Aristotle,  (lalen,  were  men  full 
of  ostentation :  certainly  vain  glory  helpeth  to  perpetuate  a 
man's  memory;  and  virtue  was  never  so  lieholden^  to  human 
nature,  as'  it  received  its  due  at  tlie  second  hand.  Neither  had 
the  fame  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plinius  Seeundus,  borne  her  age  so 
well  if  it  had  not  been  joined  witli  some  vanity  in  themselves, 
like  unto  varnish,  tliat  makes  ceilings  not  only  shine,  but  la.st. 

But  all  this  while,  when  I  speak  of  vain  glory,  I  mean  not 
of  that  property  that  Tacitus  dotli  attribute  to  Mucianu.s,  '  Om- 
nium, quse  dixerat  feecratque,  arte  quadam  o.>tentator :'  *  for 
that  proceeds  not  of  vanity,  but  of  natural  magnanimity  and 
discretion ;  and  in  some  pei*sons  it  is  not  only  comely,  but 
gracious  :*  for  cxcusations,"  cessious,**  modesty  itself,  well  go- 
verned, arc  but  arts  of  ostentation ;  and  amongst  those  arts 
there  is  none  better  than  that  which  Plinius  Seeundus  speaketh 
of,  which  is,  to  be  liberal  of  praise  and  commendation  to  others, 
in  that  wherein  a  man's  self  hath  any  perfection ;  for,  saith 
Pliny,  very  wittingly,  '  In  commending  another,  you  do  yourself 
right  ;'*  for  he  that  you  commend  is  either  superior  to  you  in 
that'"  you  commend,  or  inferior ;  if  he  be  inferior,  if  he  be  to 
be  commended,  you  much  more ;  if  he  be  superior,  if  he  be 
not  to  be  commended,  you  much  less. 


'  Cliarpe  and  ndvcnturc.  Cutt  and  risk.  '  Tlmt  I  may  make  the  ROttpel  of 
Christ  williout  oAary*".' — I  Cor.  ix.  i8.  'One  ciuitle  yicKU-d;  but  two  stood  on 
their  ad  renin  re.' — Jfni/irard. 

'  '  Those  who  write  books  on  dt-spLsing  glorj-  inscribe-  their  nauii-s  therein.' — 
Cicero,  Tusc.  Di^p.  i.  15. 

'  Beholden.      Indebted. 

'  We  are  not  much  beholden  to  your  love.' — Shakrtperr. 

*  As.     That.     See  page  23. 

*  '  By  a  certain  art  lie  made  a  display  of  all  he  hu«l  miiil  or  done.' — IIi4t.  xi.  80. 

*  (iracious.      Graceful.      See  paj^e  409. 
"   Kxcusation.      Excuse  ;   tipvlu;iy. 

'  He  made  his  exctuation. 
And  feigneth  i-aujie  of  pure  drtflc'—Shalrtpere.     (tiower.) 
"  Cessions.      Concessions. 
9  I'Hn.  Epift.  vi.  1 7. 
i"  That.      What.     See  page  65. 
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Vain  glorious  men  are  the  scorn  of  wise  men,  the  admiration 
of  fools,  the  idols  of  parasites,  and  the  slaves  of  their  own 
vaunts. 

ANTITHETA  ON  VAIN  GLORY. 

Pko.  Contea. 

'Qui   suas    laudes    ajDpetit,    aliorum  ***** 

simul  appetit  utilitates.  '  Turpe  est  proco  solicitare  ancillam : 

^ '  lie  who  earnestly  seelcs  glory  for  est  autem  virtutis  ancilla  laus. 

limself,  is  seeking,  at   the  same  time,  '  It  is  disgraceful  for  a  wooer  to  pay 

the  welfare  of  others,'  court  to  the  handmaid ;  noio  glory  is 

the  handmaid  of  virtue,' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Lessons  on  Morals  is  some- 
what to  the  purpose  of  this  Essay  : — 

'  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  any  one  who  does  happen  to  be 
superior  to  the  generality,  intellectually  or  morally,  is  bound, 
as  a  point  of  modesty,  to  be  ignorant  of  this,  or  to  pretend  to  1)6 
so,  and  to  think,  or  profess  to  think,  himself  inferior  to  what 
he  really  is.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  be  a  part  of 
Duty  to  be  under  any  kind  of  mistake;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  cannot  be  any  virtue  in  feigning  or  affectation 
of  any  kind. 

'  Properly  speaking,  self-conceit  and  modesty  have  reference 
to  a  man's  estimate  of  himself  as  comj)ared  with  the  reality.  A 
conceited  man  ower-rates  himself;  and  a  modest  man  does  not. 
But  many  people  do  not  at  all  take  this  into  account.  They 
are  apt  to  reckon  a  man  conceited  who  has  a  high  opinion 
(Avhether  rightly  or  WTongly)  of  his  own  powers;  and  him 
modest  who  forms  a  loiv  one.  And  yet  it  may  so  happen  that 
this  latter  may  be  in  reality  over-rating  himself  in  thinking 
himself  not  below  the  average,  or  only  a  little  below :  and  the 
other  may  possiljly  be  even  under-rating  himself  in  thinking 
himself  only  a  little  above  it, 

'  If  you  could  imagine  a  mouse  imagining  itself  just  equal  to 
such  a  small  animal  as  a  rabbit,  and  an  elephant  belie\ing 
itself  only  equal  to  such  a  large  animal  as  an  ox,  they  would  be 
making  opposite  mistakes. 


i 
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'  But  if  your  l)elicf  is,  that  you  tU)  jkjsspss  6omc  xupcrior 
endowments  a.s  to  any  point,  take  care — as  far  as  rej^anls  your- 
self— to  be  thankful  to  the  Oiver  of  all  sucli  advantagi*?*,  and 
to  remember  that  for  every  Talent  entrustrd  to  you,  you  are 
accountal)lc  to  Him.  And,  as  far  as  regards  others,  take  care 
to  avoid  ostentation,  and  disdainful  assumption  of  suix'riority. 
For,  this  is  oflensive,  even  in  such  matters  of  fact  as  admit  of 
no  possible  mistake  or  doubt.  A  person,  for  instance,  who 
should  have  gained  some  great  prize  in  a  comi)etition,  or  dis- 
covered  a  new  Planet,  or  invented  a  new  Telegraph,  or  i)erformed 
some  other  notable  exploit,  must  not  boast,  nor  be  always 
reminding  })eople  of  what  he  has  done. 

'  And,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  he  should  be  mistaken  in 
his  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  and  think  them  greater  than 
they  are,  a  mere  error  of  judgment  will  not  be  imputed  to  him 
as  a  sin,  provided  he  keep  clear  of  pride ;  nor  will  he  be  orten- 
sive  to  others,  if  he  is  but  free  from  disdainful  arrogance,  and 
from  ostentation. 

*  Again,  there  is  no  humility  in  a  mere  general  confession 
that  you  are  a  '  miserable  sinner ;'  if  in  each  particular  case 
you  always  stoutly  justify  yourself,  and  can  never  be  brought  to 
own  a  fault. 

*  Lastly,  there  is  no  humility  in  confessing  any  faults  which 
you  do  not  strive  to  correct.  It  would  indeed  Ix^  a  sh'H'king 
presumption  to  think  that  you  need  not  aim  at  improvement, 
but  are  quite  good  enough,  being  without  faults  ;  but  it  is  still 
greater  presumption  to  think  that  you  are  good  enough  mith  all 
your  faults.  '  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  decei\('  our- 
selves /  but  if  wc  say  that  we  have  sins,  and  yet  do  not  earnestly 
seek  God's  promised  help  '  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness,' this  would  be  even  a  more  fatal  self-dece[)tion. 

'  Remember  then  that  the  virtue  of  christian  Humility  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  some  bitter  jwtion  which  you  can  swallow- 
in  a  large  dose,  once  for  all,  and  so  have  done  with  it ;  but 
rather  as  a  kind  of  alterative  medicine,  to  Ix;  taken  daily,  and 
drop  by  drop. 

'  You  must  study,  daily,  to  be  open  to  connetion — patient  of 
opposition — ready  to  listen  to  reproof,  even  when  you  are  not 
convinced  that  it  is  deserved — ready,  when  you  are  convinced, 
to  confess  an  eiTor — and  glad  to  receive  hints,  and  suggestions, 
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and  corrections,  even  from  your  inferiors  in  ability — and  never 
overbearing  or  uncharitable  towards  those  who  differ  from  you, 
or  ostentatious  of  superiority. 

'  All  this  will  be  a  more  laborious  and  difficult  task  than  to 
make  fine  speeches  about  your  ignorance,  and  weakness,  and 
sinfulness ;  but  it  is  thus  that  true  Humility  is  shown,  and  is 
exercised  and  cultivated/ 


ESSAY  LV.     OF  IloXOril  AND  KKTl   TATK  )X 

THE  winning  of  honour  is  but  the  revealing  of  a  man's  virtue 
and  worth  without  disadvantage  ;  for  some  in  their  actions 
do  woo  and  affect'  honour  and  reputation — which  sort  of  men 
arc  commonly  much  talked  of,  but  inwardly  little  admired — 
and  some  contrariwise,-  darken  their  virtue  in  the  show  of  it, 
so  as  they  be  undervalued  in  opinion.  If  a  man  j)erform  that 
which  hath  not  been  attempted  before,  or  attempted  and  given 
over,  or  hath  becu  achieved,  but  not  with  so  gootl  circumstance,' 
he  shall  purchase  more  honour  than  by  effecting  a  matter  of 
greater  difficulty,  or  virtue,  wherein  he  is  but  a  follower.  If  a 
man  so  temper  his  actions,  as*  in  some  one  of  them  he  doth 
content  every  faction  or  combination  of  people,  the  music  will 
be  the  fuller.  A  man  is  an  ill  husband'  of  his  honour  that 
entereth  into  any  action,  the  failing  wherein  may  disgrace  him 
more  than  the  carrying  of  it  through  can  honour  him.  Honour 
that  is  gained  and  broken  upon  another*  hath  the  quickest 
reflection,  like  diamonds  cut  with  fascets ;  and,  therefore,  let  a 
man  contend  to  excel  any  competitors  of  his  honour,  in  out- 
shooting  them  if  he  can,  in  their  own  Ikjw.  Discreet  followers 
and  servants  help  much  to  reputation  :  '  Omnis  fama  a  domes- 
ticis  emanat.' '  Envy,  which  is  the  canker  of  honour,  is  lx?st 
extinguished"  by  declaring  a  man's  self  in  his  ends,  rather  to 


'  Affect.      To  desire  earnestly ;  to  aim  at.     See  page  I. 
-  Contrariwise.      Oh  the  contrary.     See  p*gc  83. 

*  Circumstanco.     Adjuncts. 

« The  pomp  and  circutnstance  of  glorious  war.' — Shakerpere. 

*  A*.      That.     Sec  page  23. 

*  Husband.     An  economist. 

'  You  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  leiiiure  a  brief  S|*n, 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit  :  nurt-,  in  lliat 
I  deem  jou  an  Ul  husband.'—Skakesp^re. 

*  "Gained and  bnAen  upon  another.'     The  Utin  e«.y   ha*.  '  Honor  qui  com. 
parativu«  est.  et  alium  pra^vut.'     '  Wrighs  do^  '^^'V^'^"  "  *^'-  . 

7  '  All  fame  emanate  from  d..me.tic..--g.  C.c    ae  PrtU.  ionsnl.  v.  , 

8  Most  editions  liave  '  dist,ny*»Ud'  ia.U»d  of  '  sxt^nffmukcd.      But  the  Uliu 
essav  has  '  eittHyuitur.' 
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seek  merit  than  fame :  and  by  attributing  a  man's  successes 
rather  to  divine  Providence  and  febcity^  than  to  his  own 
virtue  or  pobcy.  The  true  marshalling  of  the  degrees  of 
sovereign  honour  are  these :  in  the  first  place  are  '  conditores 
imperiorum/  founders  of  States  and  commonwealths  ;  such  as 
were  Romulus,  Cyrus,  Csesar,  Ottoman,  Tsmael :  in  the  second 
place  are  '  legislatores/  lawgivers ;  which  are  also  called  second 
founders,  or  '  perpetui  principes/^  because  they  govern  by  their 
ordinances  after  they  are  gone :  such  were  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
Justinian,  Edgar,  Alphonsus  of  Castile,  the  wise,  that  made  the 
'  Siete  partidas  :'-  in  third  place  are  '  liberatores,'  or  '  salva- 
tores ;"  such  as  compoimd*  the  long  miseries  of  civil  wars,  or 
deliver  their  countries  from  servitude  of  strangers  or  tyrants  ;  as 
Augustus  Csesar,  Vespasianus,  Aurelianus,  Theodoricus,  King 
Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France  :  in  the  fourth  place  are  '  propagatores,'  or  '  propugna- 
tores  imperii,'-^  such  as  in  honourable  wars  enlarge  their  terri- 
tories, or  make  noble  defence  against  invaders  :  and  in  the  last 
place,  are  '  patres  patriae,'^  which  reign  justly,  and  make  the 
times  good  wherein  they  live  -,  both  which  last  kinds  need  no 
examples,  they  are  in  such  number.  Degrees  of  honour  in 
subjects,  are,  first,  '  participes  curarum,'''  those  upon  whom 
princes  do  discharge  the  greatest  weight  of  their  afiairs ;  their 
right  hands,  as  we  may  call  them  :  the  next  are  '  duces  belli,'^ 
great  leaders  ;  such  as  are  princes'  lieutenants,  and  do  them 
notable^  services  in  the  wars  :  the  third  are  'gratiosi,'  favourites; 
such  as  exceed  not  this  scantling,^"  to  be  solace  to  the  sovereign, 
and  harmless  to  the  people  :  and  the  fourth,    '  negotiis  pares ;'" 


*  '  Perpetual  rulers.' 

*  The  '  Siete  Partidas.'  An  ancient  Spanish  code  of  laws,  divided  into  seven 
parts  J  hence  its  name. 

^  '  Liberators  or  preservers.' 

*  Compound.      To  put  an  end  to  ly  adjustment  of  differences. 

'  I  would  to  God  all  stiifes  were  well  compounded.' — ShaTcespere. 
'  Wlio  should  compound  the  controversies?' — Whitgift. 

*  •  Extenders  or  defenders  of  the  empire.'  ®  '  Fathers  of  their  country.' 
7  '  Participators  in  cares.'                                         ®  '  Leaders  in  wars.' 

^  Notable.     Remarkable.     See  page  489. 

'*'  Scantling.  A  small  proportion.  '  In  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity  we 
enjoy  but  one  pleasure  at  once.' — Locke.  '  A  scantling  of  wit  lay  gasping  for  life 
and  groaning  beneath  a  heap  of  rubbish.' — Dryden., 

"  '  Ecjual  to  the  management  of  affairs,' 
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suc-h  as  have  f^rcat  places  imdcr  princes,  :m,l  rxpcute  tl„.. 
places  with  sutriciency.'  There  is  an  honour,  hkewin*-,  which 
may  be  rankeil  aniongst  the  {jreate^t,  which  happciuth  ninly  ; 
that  is,  of  sucli  as  sacrirtce  theinselvw'  to  death  or  danfjer  for 
the  good  of  their  couutry  ;  as  was  M.  Kcgulus,  mul  thr  two 
Decii. 


AXNUTATIUXS. 

Bacon  does  not  advert  to  the  circumstance,  that  one  man 
often  gets  the  credit  which  is  due  to  another ;  one  In-inj;  the 
ostensible  and  another  principally  the  real  author  of  something 
remarkable  ;  according  to  the  proverb  that  '  little  dogs  find  the 
liare,  but  the  big  ones  catch  it.'  And  sometimes,  again,  the 
thing  itself  that  is  the  most  ditlicult  and  the  most  itniujrtant 
will  be  overlooked,  while  much  admiration  is  bestowed  on 
something  else  which  was  an  easy,  natural,  and  almost  inevitable 
result  of  it. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  example  of  this  than  the 
vast  importance  attached  to  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the 
controversies  as  to  who  was  the  inventor;  when,  in  fact,  it  was 
the  invention  of  a  cheap  ijapcr  that  was  the  really  imiM)rtant 
step,  and  which  could  not  but  be  speedily  followed  by  the  use 
of  printing.  I  say  the  use,  because,  when  introduced,  it  could 
hardly  be  called  a  new  invention.  The  loaves  of  bread  found 
at  Pompeii  and  Ilerculaneum  were  stamped  with  the  baker's 
name.  And,  in  fact,  the  seals  used  by  the  ancients  were  a 
stamp  of  the  name,  which  was  wetted  with  ink,  ami  impressed 
on  the  parchment ;  so  that  siyniny  and  sealing  were  one  and 
the  same.  Now  all  this  is,  substantially,  of  the  character  of 
printing.  "Whether  we  used  fixed  tyjK-s,  like  the  Chinese,  or 
moveable,  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail. 

But  the  only  cause  why  this  was  not  njjplied  by  the  ancients 
to    books,    handlnlls,   Sec,    was    the   costliness  of   papyrus  and 


'  Sufficiency.     Ability.     See  page  255. 
'  ijacrilice  tbcmselvea.     JJrvute  thetfuelret. 
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parchment.  This  limited  the  sale  to  so  small  a  number  of 
copies,  that  printing  would  have  cost  more  than  transcribing. 
As  soon  as  a  cheap  material  for  books  was  invented,  it  was 
likely  to  occur,  and  probably  did  occur,  to  many,  that  a  lower 
price,  and  a  wider  sale,  woidd  be  secured  by  some  kind  of 
stamp. 

Then,  as  to  the  real  performers  of  some  great  feat,  or  ori- 
ginators of  some  measure  or  institution,  history  would  furnish 
many  instances  of  mistakes  that  have  prevailed,  A  poem  has 
come  down  to  us  celebrating  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  as 
having  slain  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  restored  liberty  to  their 
country.  And  Thucydides,  who  lived  among  the  grandchildren 
of  those  who  remembered  the  transaction,  complains  that  such 
was  the  prevalent  belief  in  his  own  day ;  though  Hipparchus, 
whom  those  men  assassinated,  was  not  the  tyrant,  but  was 
brother  of  Hippias,  the  actual  sovereign,  and  who  continued  to 
reign  some  years  longer. 

In  our  own  day,  three  of  the  most  important  measures  were 
brought  about,  ostensibly,  by  ministers  who,  so  far  from  being 
the  real  authors  of  them,  were,  in  their  own  judgment  and 
inclination,  decidedly  opposed  to  them — the  repeal  of  the 
E/Oman  Catholic  disabilities,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
the  introduction  of  free  trade  in  corn.  The  ministries  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  well  known 
to  have  been  hostile  to  what  was  called  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  advocates  of  the  corn  laws,  and  to  have 
been  driven  by  necessity  to  take  the  steps  they  did.  Yet  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  authors 
of  those  two  great  changes.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
Lord  Melbourne,  then  one  of  the  ministers,  on  going  out  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  night  that  the  bill  passed  for 
abolishing  slavery,  remarked  to  an  acquaintance  that  if  he  could 
have  had  his  own  way  in  that  matter,  he  would  have  left  it 
quite  alone. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bacon  has  said  nothing  about  men's 
solicitude  concerning  posthumous  reputation, — that  delusion  of 
the  imagination  (for  it  surely  is  such)  of  which  there  is  perhaps 
no  one  quite  destitute, — and  which  is  often  found  peculiarly 
strong  in  those  who  disbelieve  a  Future  State,  and  deride  the 
believers.     Yet  granting  that  these  latter  are  mistaken,  and  are 
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only  grasping  at  a  shadow,  still  they  arc  lioi)ing  for  wliat  thnj 
at  least  believe  to  be  real.  They  expeet — whether  erroneonsly 
or  not — to  have  an  actnal  consciousness  of  the  enjoyment  they 
look  forward  to.  Tlie  others  arc  aware  that,  when  they  shall 
have  attained  the  prize  of  posthumous  glory,  they  shall  have  no 
perception  of  it.  They  know  that  it  is  a  shade  they  are  grasp- 
ing at.  Yet  Ilunic  had  this  solicitude  about  his  posthumous 
fame.  '  Knowing,'  says  the  Edinhuryh  Review,^  '  from  Pope 
what  is  meant  by  a  ruling  passion,  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  set  it 
on  the  die  of  literary  fame.  In  one  way,  he  made  the  most  of 
it ;  for  his  prescience  of  his  growing  reputation  certainly  soothed 
him  in  his  last  illness.  This  was  something;  but  it  is  surely 
singidar.  Delusion  for  delusion,  the  manea  fabuhtijue  of  another 
world  arc  at  least  an  improvement  on  the  after  life  of  post- 
humous renown.  Immortality  on  earth  fades  away  before  the 
light  of  immortality  in  a  future  state.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  is  to  be  said  but  vanity  of  vanities  !  when  a  philosopher 
who  has  no  expectation  of  a  future  state,  and  who  is  contem- 
plating annihilation  with  complacency,  is  found,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  busied  ou  his  death-bed  about  his  posthumous  fame  ? 
— careful  what  men  may  be  saying  of  his  essays  and  his 
histories,  after  he  himself  is  sleeping  iu  the  grave,  where  all 
things  are  forgotten  !' 

'  .  .  .    IVItlck  sort  of  men  are  coiiimonJy  much  talked  of.^ 

'  A  sort  of  man '  that  is  not  only  much  talked  of,  but  com- 
monly admired,  is  a  man  who,  along  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  cleverness  and  plausilile  fluency,  is  what  is  called  puzzle- 
headed  : — destitute  of  sound,  clear,  cautious  judgment.  This 
puzzle-headcdncss  conduces  much  to  a  very  sudden  and  rajjid 
rise  to  a  (short-lived)  celebrity. 

Such  was  the  description  once  given  of  an  author,  who  was 
at  that  time  more  talked  about  than  almost  any  individual  in 
the  empire,  and  whom  many  admired  as  a  suq)assing  genius, 
who  had  fully  confuted  the  doctrines  of  Malthus,  and  made  pro- 
digious discoveries  in  political  science.  One  of  the  comi)any 
took  up  the  speaker  very  sharply ;  observing  that  it  was  strange 


'   See  an  article  on  David  Hume,  Edinburgh  Review,  No,  clxxi.  January,  1847' 
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to  speak  disparagingly  of  a  man  who,  witliont  wealthy  birth,  or 
high  connections,  had  so  very  rapidly  acquired  great  celebrity. 
The  other  replied  by  making  the  observation  just  above  given. 
For,  men  do  not,  said  he,  give  up  their  prejudices,  and  adopt 
new  views,  very  readily ;  and  consequently,  one  who  refutes  pre- 
vailing errors,  and  brings  to  light  new  or  forgotten  truths,  mil 
at  first,  and  for  a  good  while,  find  favour  with  but  few.  He  will 
therefore  have  to  wait  (as  was  the  case  with  Malthus)  many 
years,  and  perhaps  to  his  life's  end,  before  he  is  appreciated. 
His  credit  will  be  lasting,  but  slow  of  growth.  But  the  way  to 
rise  to  sudden  popularity,  is  to  be  a  plausible  advocate  of  pre- 
vailing  doctrines,  and  to  defend,  with  some  appearance  of  origi- 
nality, something  which  men  like  to  believe,  but  have  no  good 
reason  for  believing. 

Now  this  will  never  be  done  so  well  by  the  most  skilful  dis- 
sembler, as  by  one  who  is  himself  the  sincere  dupe  of  his  own 
fallacies,  and  brings  them  forward  accordingly  with  an  air  of 
simple  earnestness.  And  this  implies  his  being — with  whatever 
ingenuity  and  eloquence — puzzle-headed. 

There  seemed  to  the  company  to  be  something  in  this  ;  but 
they  were  as  loth  to  admit  it,  as  (according  to  the  remark 
just  above)  men  usually  are  in  such  a  matter.  '  What  do  you 
say,'  they  replied,  '  to  Mr.  Pitt?  He  was  an  admired  statesman 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three ;   and  was  he  a  puzzle-headed  man  ?' 

'  Why,  not  generally  such,'  was  the  answer ;  *  but  he  was  such 
in  reference  to  the  particidar  point  which  mainly  cotitributed  to 
obtain  him  that  very  early  and  speedy  popularity.  Look  at  the 
portraits  of  him  at  that  time,  and  you  Avill  see  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  or  on  his  table,  inscribed  '  Sinking  Fund.'  It  was  his 
eloquent  advocacy  of  that  delusion  (as  all,  now,  admit  it  to  have 
been)  which  brought  him  such  sudden  renown.  And  he  could 
not  have  so  ably  recommended — nor  indeed  would  he  probably 
have  adopted — that  juggle  of  Dr.  Price's,  if  he  had  not  been  him- 
self the  dupe  of  his  fallacy ;  as  Lord  Grenville  also  was ;  who 
afterwards  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  frankly  exposed 
the  delusion.' 

This  could  not  be  denied  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  paradox. 
And  then  another  case, — the  converse  of  the  above — was  adduced 
on  the  same  side  :  a  case  in  which  the  Avhole  British  nation  were, 
iu   one  particular,   manifestly  puzzle-headed,  except  one  man : 
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who  was  accordingly  derided  l)y  all.  In  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  though  there  were 
great  ditlerenees  of  opinion — some  being  for,  and  others  against 
— taxing  them ;  some  for  force  and  some  for  conciliation — all 
agreed  that  the  loss  of  them — the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire 
— would  be  a  heavy  calamity ;  and  how  to  keep  thetn  was  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  lint  Dean  Tucker,  standing  cpiite  alone, 
wrote  a  pamphlet  to  show  that  the  separation  would  be  no  loss 
at  all,  and  that  we  had  best  give  them  the  independence  they 
coveted,  at  once,  and  in  a  friendly  Avay.  Some  thought  he  A\a.s 
writing  in  jest,  the  rest  despised  him  as  too  absurd  to  be  worth 
answering.  But  now  (and  for  above  half  a  century)  cveiy  one 
admits  that  he  was  quite  right,  and  regrets  that  his  view  was 
not  adopted.  He  might  well  have  used  the  description  of 
Thueydides  applied  to  his  own  work;  KTij^ia  tc  «£'  /taAAor,  »/ 
ayioviaf.in  tr  to  Trapu\fiiif^ia  aKovtiv,  t,vyKiiT(ti.^ 

By  the  l)ye,  it  is  remarkable  that  Professor  Smyth,  who  gives 
him  due  praise  for  this  view,  remarks,  at  the  same  time,  on  his 
strange  absurdity  in  saying,  that  it  would  be  very  easij  (though 
not  at  all  worth  while)  to  subdue  the  American  insurgents; 
and  that  a  luustily  raised,  disorderly  militia  could  have  no  chance 
against  a  well  disciplined  and  well  commanded  regular  army. 

But  from  the  documents  brought  forward  in  an  admirable 
article  in  the  Edinburyh  Rtvieiv  (January,  1846),  on  European 
and  American  State  Confederacies,  it  appears  that  Dean  Tucker 
was  right  there  also — that  the  game  was  in  our  hands,  and 
Washington  reduced  to  the  brink  of  despair,  and  that  nothing 
would  have  saved  his  cause,  but  such  a  series  of  blundering 
follies  on  the  part  of  the  British  commanders,  as  never  occurred 
before  or  since,  and  such  as  no  one  would  have  calculated  on. 

Of  all  the  clever  men  then  that  at  that  time  existed,  and 
many  of  whom  spoke  elo(iuently  on  each  side.  Tucker  was  the 
only  one  who  was  not  puzzle-headed.  And  he  obtained  some 
small  share  of  late  credit,  but  present  contempt. 

A  very  clear-headed  man  will  always  have  detected  some 
popular  fallacies,  and  perceived  sonu^  truths  generally  overlooked; 
and,  in  short,  will  always  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  common 


•  It  is  composed  so  aa  to  be  regarded  as  a  possession  for  ever,  rather  than  as  a 
prize  declamation,  intended  only  for  the  present. 
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run  of  his  contemporaries.  And  if  lie  has  the  courage  to  speak 
out  on  these  points,  he  must  wait  till  the  next  generation  for 
the  chief  part  at  least  of  his  popularity.  The  fame  of  clever 
but  puzzle-headed  advocates  of  vulgar  errors,  will  spring  up  like 
a  mushroom  in  a  night,  which  rots  in  a  day.  His  will  be  a 
tree,  '  seris  factura  nepotibus  iimliram.^ 

The  author  in  question  furnished  a  striking  confirmation  of 
the  paradox.  In  two  or  three  years  he  and  his  book  were 
totally  forgotten.  He  himself  outlived,  by  a  good  many  years, 
his  own  mushroom  celebrity.  He  went  off,  like  a  comet  into 
its  aphelion,  and  became  invisible.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  copy  of  his  works,  except  at  the  trunk-maker's.  And  the 
prophecy  concerning  him,  in  the  conversation  above  recorded, 
is  probably  forgotten  also  by  those  who  took  part  in  it.  '  Ipsse 
periere  ruinse.' 

The  truth  is,  that  what  people  in  general  most  readily  and 
most  cordially  approve,  is  the  echo  of  their  o^vn  sentiments  ; 
and  whatever  effect  this  may  produce  must  be  short-lived.  We 
hear  of  volcanic  islands  thrown  up  in  a  few  days  to  a  formidable 
size,  and,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  sinking  down  again  or 
washed  away ;  while  other  islands,  which  are  the  summits  of 
banks  covered  with  weed  and  drift  sand,  continue  slowly  in- 
creasing year  after  year,  century  after  century.  The  man  that 
is  in  a  hurry  to  see  the  full  effect  of  his  own  tillage,  should  cul- 
tivate aimuals,  and  not  forest  trees.  The  clear-headed  lover  of 
truth  is  content  to  wait  for  the  result  of  his.  If  he  is  wrong 
in  the  doctrines  he  maintains,  or  the  measures  he  proposes,  at 
least  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  immediate  popiilarity.  If  he  is 
right,  it  will  be  found  out  in  time,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  his 
time.  The  preparers  of  the  mummies  were  (Herodotus  says) 
driven  out  of  the  house  by  the  family  who  had  engaged  their 
services,  with  execrations  and  stones ;  but  their  work  remains 
sound  after  three  thousand  years. 


ESSAY  LVI.      OF  JUDICATUIIE. 

JUDGES  ouffht  to  remember  that  their  office  is^w^  dicere,  and 
not  'jus  dare' — to  interpret  law,  and  not  to  make  law,  or 
^ive  law — else  will  it  be  like  the  authority  claimed  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  which,  under  pretext  of  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture, doth  not  stick'  to  add  and  alter,  and  to  pronounce  that 
which  they  do  not  find,  and  by  show  of  antiquity  to  introduce 
novelty.  Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned  than  witty,  more  ' 
reveri-nd  than  plausible,  and  more  advised  than  confident. 
Above  all  things,  integrity  is  their  portion  and  proper  virtue. 
'Cursed  (saith  the  law)  is  he  that  removcth  the  landmark.'- 
The  mislayer  of  a  mere  stone  is  to  blame  ;  but  it  is  the  unjust 
judge  that  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks,  when  he  de- 
fincth  amiss  of  land  and  property.  One  foul  sentence  doth 
more  hurt  than  many  foul  examples ;  for  these  do  but  corrupt 
the  stream,  the  other  corrupteth  the  fountain — so  saith  Solo- 
mon, '  Fons  turbatus,  et  vena  corrupta  est  Justus  cadens  in 
causa  sua  coram  adversario.'^ 

The  office  of  judges  may  have  a  reference  unto  the  parties 
that  sue,  unto  the  advocates  tliat  i)lead,  unto  clerks  and  minis- 
ters of  justice  underneath  them,  and  to  the  sovereign  or  State 
above  them. 

First,  for  the  causes  of  parties  that  sue.  There  be  (saith 
the  Scripture)  'that  turn  judgment  into  wormwood;'*  and 
surely  there  be  also  that  turn  it  into  vinegar  ;  for  injustice 
maketh  it  bitter,  and  delays  make  it  sour.  The  principal 
duty  of  a  judge  is  to  suppress  force  and  fraud,  whereof  force  is 
the  more  pernicious  when  it  is  open,  and  fraud  when  it  is  close 
and  disguised.  Add  thereto  contentious  suits,  which  ought  to 
be   spewed^  out   as    the  surfeit  of  courts.      A  judge  ought   to 


'  Stick.     To  scruple ;  to  hetitate.    '  Rather  than  impute  our  miscarriages  to  our 
own  corruptions,  we  do  not  slick  to  arraign  Providence  itself.' — L' Estrange. 

*  Deut.  xxvii.  17. 

'  '  A  righteous  man  falling  in  his  cause  before  bia  adversary  is  as  a  troubled 
fountain  and  a  corrupt  spring.' — Prov.  xxv.  26. 

*  Amos  v.  7. 

*  SiK-'w.     To  eject  with  lortlMnff.     '  Because  thoti   art  lukewarm,  and   neither 
cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth.' — Bevel,  iii.  16. 
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prepare  his  way  to  a  just  sentence,  as  God  useth  to  prepare 
Lis  way  by  raising  valleys  and  taking  down  hills  :  so  when  there 
appeareth  on  either  side  a  high  hand,  violent  persecution,  cun- 
ning advantages  taken,  combination,  power,  great  counsel,  then 
is  the  virtue  of  a  judge  seen  to  make  inequality  equal ;  that  he 
may  plant  his  judgment  as  upon  even  ground.  '  Qui  fortiter 
emungit,  elicit  sanguinem;"  and  where  the  wine-press  is  hard 
wrought,'-  it  yields  a  harsh  wine,  that  tastes  of  the  grape-stone. 
Judges  must  beware  of  hard  constructions  and  strained  infe- 
rences ;  for  there  is  no  worse  torture  than  the  torture  of  laws ; 
especially  in  case  of  laws  penal,  they  ought  to  have  care,  that 
that  which  was  meant  for  terror,^  be  not  turned  into  rigour : 
and  that  they  bring  not  upon  people  that  shower  whereof  the 
Scripture  speaketh,  '  Pluet  super  eos  laqueos  ;*^  for  penal  laws 
pressed,  are  a  shower  of  snares  upon  the  people :  therefore  let 
penal  laws,  if  they  have  been  sleepers  of  long,^  or  if  they  be 
grown  unfit  for  the  present  time,  be  by  wise  judges  confined  in 
the  execution :  '  Judicis  officium  est,  ita  tempora  rerum,'  fee." 
In  causes  of  life  and  death,  judges  ought  (as  far  as  the  law 
permitteth)  in  justice  to  remember  mercy,  and  to  cast  a  severe 
eye  upon  the  example,  but  a  merciful  eye  upon  the  person. 

Secondly,  for  the  advocates  and  coimsel  that  plead.  Patience 
and  gravity  of  hearing  is  an  essential  part  of  justice,  and  an 
over-speaking  judge  is  no  well-tuned  cymbal.'  It  is  no  grace 
to  a  judge  first  to  find  that  which  he  might  have  heard  in  due 
time  from  the  bar,  or  to  show  quickness  of  conceit^  in  cutting 
off"  evidence  or  counsel  too  short,  or  to  prevent  information  by 
questions,  though  pertinent.  The  parts  of  a  judge  in  hear- 
ing   are   four : — to    direct   the   evidence ;   to   moderate   length, 


1  '  TMio  wrings  hard  draws  forth  blood.'     Cf.  Frov.  xxx.  33. 

2  Wrought.      Worked.     '  It  had  been  a  breach  of  peace  to  have  wrought  any 
mine  of  his.' — Baleicjh. 

^  Terror.      What  may  excite  dread.     '  Rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works, 
but  to  evil.' — Momans  xiii.  3. 

■*  '  He  shall  rain  snares  upon  them.' — Psalm  xi.  6. 

*  Of.    For ;  during.     '  He  was  desirous  to  see  him  of  a  long  season.' — Luis 
xxiii.  8. 

*  '  It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  take  into  consideration  the  times,  as  well  as  the 
circumstances,  of  facts.' — Ovid,  Trist.  1.  i.  37. 

''  Psalm  cl.  5. 

*  Conceit.     Conception ;  appreliension.     '  I  shall  be  found  of  a  quick  conceit  In 
judgment,  and  I  shall  be  admired.' —  Wisdom  viii.  1 1 . 
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repetition,  or  impcitincnoy'  of  speech;  to  recapitulate,  select, 
and  collate  the  material  points  of  that  which  hath  been  said  ; 
and  to  give  the  rule  or  sentence.  Whatsoever  is  above  these 
is  too  much,  and  proceedeth  either  of"  glory  ^  and  willingness  to 
speak,  or  of  impatience  to  hear,  or  of  shortness  of  memory,  or 
of  want  of  a  stayed  and  equal  attention.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
to  see  that  the  boldness  of  advocates  shonld  prevail  with  judges, 
whereas  they  should  imitate  (lod,  in  whose  seat  they  sit,  who 
represseth  the  presumptuous,  and  givcth  grace  to  the  modest ; 
but  it  is  more  strange  that  judges  shonld  have  noted  favonritcs, 
which  cannot  but  cause  multiplication  of  fees  and  suspicion  of 
by-ways.  There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  some 
commendation  and  gracing,*  where  causes  are  well  handled  and 
fair^  pleadi'd,  especially  towards  the  side  which  obtaincth"  not, 
for  that  upholds  in  the  client  the  reputation  of  his  counsel,  and 
beats  down  in  him  the  conceit'  of  his  cause.  There  is  likewise 
due  to  the  public  a  civil  reprehension  of  advocates,  where  there 
appearcth  cunning  counsel,  gross  neglect,  slight  inforraation, 
indiscreet  pressing,  or  an  over-bold  defence.  And  let  not  the 
counsel  at  the  bar  chop*  with  the  judge,  nor  wind  himself  into 
the  handling  of  the  cause  anew,  after  the  judge  hath  declared 
his  sentence ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  let  not  the  judge  meet  the 
cause  half-way,  nor  give  occasion  to  the  party  to  say  his  counsel 
or  proofs  were  not  heard. 

Thirdly,  for  that  that  concerns  clerks  and  ministers.      The 
place  of  justice  is  a  hallowed  place;  and  therefore  not  only  the 


'  Impcrtinency.     Irrelevancy.     See  page  76. 

-  Of.     From.     See  page  250. 

■*  <ilorj'.     Ditplai/  ;  cauittinj.     Sec  page  498. 

*  Grace.      To  favour. 

'  Regardless  piuis'd  licr  o'er,  nor  (jracd  willi  kind  adieu.' — Dri/den. 

*  Fair.     Fairly. 

'  Entreat  hcT/air.' — Shakespere. 

•  Obtain.      To  prevail ;  succeed.     '  Thou  sbalt  not  oJ/«i«  nor  escape  by  fleeing.' 
— Eccle*iasf icus  xi.  10. 

'  Conceit.     Opinion.     '  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  hin  own  conceit  I     There  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  hiui.' — I'rov.  xxvi.  12. 

'  I  shall  not  fail  to  approve  the  fair  conceit 
The  king  hath  of  you.' — Shakespere. 

•  Chop.      To  handy  words. 

•The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand.' — Shaktspere. 
L  L 
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Lciicli,  but  the  footpace'  and  precincts^  and  purprise'-  thereof, 
ought  to  be  preserved  without  scandal  and  corruption ;  for, 
certainly,  grapes  (as  the  Scripture  saith)  '  will  not  be  gathered 
of  thorns  or  thistles;'^  neither  can  justice  yield  her  fruit  with 
sweetness  amongst  the  briars  and  brambles  of  catching  and 
polling^  clerks  and  ministers.  The  attendance  of  courts  is 
subject  to  four  bad  instruments  :  first,  certain  persons  that  are 
sowers  of  suits,  which  make  the  court  swell,  and  the  country 
pine :  the  second  sort  is  of  those  that  engage  courts  in  quarrels 
of  jurisdiction,  and  are  not  truly  '  amici  curiae/  but  '  parasiti 
curiae/^  in  puffing  a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds  for  their  own 
scraps  and  advantages  :  the  third  sort  is  of  those  that  may  be 
accounted  the  left  hands  of  courts  :  persons  that  are  full  of 
nimble  and  sinister  tricks  and  shifts,  whereby  they  pervert  the 
plain  and  direct  courses  of  courts,  and  bring  justice  into  oblique 
lines  and  labyrinths  :  and  the  fourth  is  the  poller*'  and  exactor 
of  fees,  wliich  justifies  the  common  resemblance  of  the  courts 
of  justice  to  the  bush,  whereunto  while  the  sheep  flies  for  de- 
fence in  weather,  he  is  sure  to  lose  part  of  the  fleece.  On  the 
other  side,  an  ancient''  clerk,  skilful  in  precedents,  wary  in  pro- 
ceedings, and  understanding  in  the  business  of  the  court,  is  an 
excellent  figure  of  a  court,  and  doth  many  times  point  the  way 
to  the  judge  himself. 

Fourthly,  for  that  which  may  concern  the  sovereign  and 
estate.  Judges  ought,  above  all,  to  remember  the  conclusion 
of  the  Roman  tM'clve  tables,  '  Salus  populi  suprema  lex;^®  and 
to  know  that  laws,  except  they  be  in  order  to  that  end,  are  but 
things  captious,  and  oracles  not  well  inspired :  therefore  it  is  a 
happy  thing  in  a  State,  when  kings  and  states  do  often  consult 


'  Footpace.     A  lohhi/. 

-  Purprise.  Enclosure.  '  But  their  wives  and  cliilclren  were  to  assemble 
togctlicr  in  a  cei-tain  place  in  Phocis,  and  they  filled  the  surprises  and  precincts 
thereof  with  a  huge  quantity  of  food.' — Holland. 

3  3Iatt.  vii.  16. 

''  Polling.  Plvndering.  '  Peeling  and  pollhif/  were  voyded,  and  in  place  thereof 
succeeded  liberality.' — Erasmus. 

^  '  Friends  of  the  court'  but  '  parasites  of  the  court.' 

*>  Poller.  Plunderer.  '  With  Sallust,  he  may  rail  downright  at  a  spoiler  of 
countries,  and  yet  in  office  to  be  a  most  grievous  poller  himself.' — Burton. 

'i  Ancient.  Senior.  '  .Junius  and  Andronicus  were  in  Christianity  his  ancients.' 
— Hooker. 

^  '  The  Sc^fety  of  the  people  is  tlie  supreme  law.' 
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Avith  judges  :  and  a«;ain,  when  judges  do  often  considt  with  the 
king  and  State :  the  one,  where  there  is  matter  of  law  inter- 
veuient'  in  business  of  state;  the  other  when  tlierc  is  some 
consideration  of  State  interveuicnt  in  matter  of  Law ;  for 
many  times  tlie  things  deduced  to  judgment  may  be  '  meum  * 
and  *  tuum/-  when  the  reason  and  eonsc([uence  thereof  may 
trench  to  point  of  estate :  I  call  matter  of  estate,  not  only 
the  parts  of  sovereignty,  but  whatsoever  introdueeth  any  great 
alteration  or  dangerous  precedent :  or  concerneth  manifestly 
any  great  portion  of  people;  and  let  no  man  weakly  conceive 
that  just  laws,  and  true  policy,  have  any  antipathy  ;  for  they 
are  like  the  spirits  and  sinews,  that  one  moves  with  the  other. 
Let  judges  also  remember,  that  Solomon's  throne  was  supported 
by  lions  on  both  sides:'  let  them  be  lions,  but  yet  lions  imder 
the  throne  ;  being  circumspect,  that  they  do  not  check  or  oppose 
any  points  of  sovereignty.  Let  not  judges  also  be  so  ignorant 
of  their  own  right  as  to  think  there  is  not  left  them,  as  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  office,  a  wise  use  and  application  of  laws ; 
for  they  may  remember  what  the  apostle  saith  of  a  greater  law 
than  theirs,  *  Xos  scimus  quia  lex  bona  est,  modo  quis  ea  utatur 
legitime/* 

AXTITIIKTA. 
Pho.  Contra. 

'  Non  est  intcrpretatio,  sed  diviiiatio,  '  Ex  omnibus    verbis    clicicndus   est 

quae  n-codit  a  litcra.  sensua,  qui  intcrpretur  singula. 

'  If  tee   depart  from    the    letter,   ire  '  The  sense   of  the   whole  should  le 

are  not  interpreting  the  laic,  but  guess-  taken  as  the  interpreter  of  each  single 

ing  at  the  law.'  word.' 

'  Cum  recoditur  a  litcra,  judex  transit  '  Pessima  tyrannis  lex  in  equuleo. 

in  legislatoreni.  •  Law  put  to  the  rack  is  the  worst  of 

'  When   we  depart  from  the   letter,  tyrannies' 
the  judge  it  changed  into  a  legislator.' 


'  Intervenient.     Intervening.     '  I  omit  things  intervenient.' —  Tfotton. 

'  '  Mine'  and  'thine.' 

'    I    Kings  X.  20. 

*  '  We  know  that  the  Liw  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully.' — i  Tim.  i.  8. 
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ANNOTATION'S. 

'  Tltere  is  due  to  the  public  a   civil  reprehension  of  advocates, 

ivJiere  there  appeareth  cunning  counsel, indiscreet 

pressiuff,  or  an  over-bold  defence.' 

The  temptation  to  an  '  over-bold  defence' — to  a  wilful  mis- 
leading of  a  judge  or  jury  by  specious  sophistry,  or  seeking  to 
embarrass  an  lionest  witness,  and  bring  his  testimony  into  dis- 
credit— is  one  to  which  the  advocate  is,  undeniably,  greatly  ex- 
posed. Nay,  it  has  even  been  maintained  by  no  mean  authority,^ 
'  that  it  is  part  of  a  pleader's  duty  to  have  no  scruples  about 
any  act  whatever  that  may  benefit  his  client.'  '  There  are 
many  whom  it  may  be  needful  to  remind/  says  an  eminent 
lawyer,  '  that  an  advocate,  by  the  sacred  duty  of  his  connection 
with  his  client,  knows,  in  the  discharge  of  that  ofl&ce,  but  one 
person  in  the  world — that  client,  and  none  other.  To  serve 
that  client,  by  all  expedient  means,  to  protect  that  client  at  all 
hazards  and  costs  to  all  others  (even  the  party  already  injured) 
and  amongst  others,  to  himself,  is  the  highest  and  most  unques- 
tioned of  his  duties.  And  he  must  not  regard  the  alarm,  the 
suffering,  the  torment,  the  destruction,  which  he  may  bring 
upon  any  others.  Nay,  separating  even  the  duties  of  a  patriot 
from  those  of  an  advocate,  he  must  go  on,  reckless  of  the  con- 
sequences, if  his  fate  should  unhappily  be  to  involve  his  country 
in  confusion  for  his  client.' — [Licence  of  Counsel,  p.  3.] 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recorded  that  '  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
whenever  he  was  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  any  cause,  would 
engage  no  more  in  it  than  to  explain  to  his  client  the  grounds 
of  that  conviction ;  he  abhorred  the  practice  of  misreciting 
e\-idence,  quoting  precedents  in  books  falsely  or  unfairly,  so  as 
to  deceive  ignorant  juries  or  inattentive  judges ;  and  he  adhered 
to  the  same  scrupulous  sincerity  in  his  pleadings  which  he 
observed  in  the  other  transactions  of  life.  It  was  as  great  a 
dishonour  as  a  man  was  capable  of,  that  for  a  little  money  he 
v.as  hired  to  say  otherwise  than  he  thought.^ — [Licence  of 
Counsel,  p.  4.] 


'  '  Lectufe  on  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Influences  of  the  Professions/  re- 
printed in  the  Elements  of  Rhetoric. 
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'  The  advocate/  says  another  eminent  legal  writer,  '  oljserv- 
ing  in  an  honest  witness  a  deponent  whose  testimony  promises 
to  he  adverse,  assnmes  terrific  tones  and  deportment,  and,  prc- 
tenchng  to  find  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  witness,  strives 
to  give  his  testimony  the  ap[)earanee  of  it.  I  say  a  bond  fide 
witness ;  for  in  the  ease  of  a  witness  who,  hy  an  adverse  inter- 
rogator, is  really  looked  npon  as  dishonest,  this  is  not  the 
proper  course,  nor  is  it  taken  witli  him.  For  bringing  to  light 
the  falsehood  of  a  witness  really  believed  to  be  mendacious,  the 
more  suitable,  or  rather  the  only  suitable  course  is  to  forbear 
to  expresi>  the  impression  he  has  inspired.  Supposing  his  talc 
clear  of  suspicion,  the  witness  runs  on  his  course  with  fluency 
till  he  is  entangled  in  some  irretrievable  contradiction,  at 
variance  with  other  parts  of  his  own  story,  or  with  facts  noto- 
rious in  themselves,  or  established  ])y  proofs  from  other  sources.' 
—  [Licence  of  Counsel,  p.  5.] 

'  We  happen  to  be  aware,  from  the  practice  of  persons  of  the 
highest  experience  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  that  this 
description  is  almost  without  exception  correct,  and  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  only  the  honest  and  timid  witness  who  is 
confounded  by  imperious  deportment.  The  practice  gives  pre- 
eminence to  the  unscrupulous  witness  who  can  withstand  such 
assaults.  Roger  North,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Dudley  North, 
relates  that  the  law  of  Turkey,  like  our  a1)surd  law  of  evidence 
in  some  cases  required  the-  testimony  of  two  witnesses  in  proof 
of  each  fact ;  and  that  a  practice  had  in  consequence  arisen,  and 
had  obtained  the  sanction  of  general  opinion,  of  using  a  false 
witness  in  proof  of  those  facts  which  admitted  of  only  one 
witness.  Sir  Dudley  North,  while  in  Turkey,  had  numerous 
disputes  which  it  became  necessary  to  settle  by  litigation, — 
*  and,'  says  his  biographer,  *  our  merchant  found  by  experience, 
that  in  a  direct  fact  a  false  witness  was  a  surer  card  than  a  true 
one ;  for  if  the  judge  has  a  mind  to  baffle  a  testimony,  an  lioncst, 
hannless  witness,  that  doth  not  know  his  play,  cannot  so  well 
stand  his  many  captious  questions  as  a  false  witness  used  to  the 
trade  will  do ;  for  he  hath  been  exercised,  and  is  prepared  for 
such  handling,  and  can  clear  himself,  when  the  other  will  be 
confounded  :  therefore  circumstances  may  be  such  as  to  make 
the  false  one  more  eligible.' 

According    to  one,    then,   of   the    writers  I   have    cited,  an 
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advocate  is  justified,  and  is  fulfilling  a  duty,  not  only  in  pro- 
testing with  solemnity  liis  own  full  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
liis  client's  cause,  though  he  may  feel  no  such  conviction, — not 
only  in  feigning  various  emotions  (like  an  actor;  except  that 
the  actor's  credit  consists  in  its  being  hiovm  that  he  is  only 
feigning),  such  as  pity,  indignation,  moral  approbation,  or 
disgust,  or  contempt,  when  he  neither  feels  anything  of  the 
kind,  nor  believes  the  case  to  be  one  that  justly  calls  for  such 
feelings  ;  but  he  is  also  occasionally  to  entrap  or  mislead,  to 
revile,  insult,  and  calumniate  persons  whom  he  may  in  his  heart 
believe  to  be  respectable  persons  and  honest  witnesses.  Another 
on  the  contrary  observes :  '  We  might  ask  our  learned  friend 
and  fellow-christian,  as  w^ell  as  the  learned  and  noble  editor  of 
Paley's  Natural  Theology,  and  his  other  fellow-professors  of  the 
religion  which  says  '  that  lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,'  to  explain  to  us  how  they  reconcile  the  practice  under 
their  rule,  with  the  christian  precepts,  or  avoid  the  solemn 
scriptm-al  denunciation — 'Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good, 
and  good  evil ;  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  dark- 
ness ;  that  put  bitter  for  SAveet,  and  sweet  for  bitter ;  .  .  which 
justify  the  wicked  for  reward,  and  take  away  the  righteousness 
of  the  righteous  from  him/  ' — [Licence  of  Counsel,  p.  lo.] 

Of  the  necessity  and  allowableness  of  the  practices  upon 
which  these  opposite  legal  opinions  have  been  given,  I  leave 
every  one  to  judge  for  himself.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  that 
the  kind  of  skill  by  which  a  cross-examiner  succeeds  in  alarm- 
ing, misleading,  or  bewildering  an  honest  witness,  may  be  cha- 
racterized as  the  most,  or  one  of  the  most,  base  and  depraved 
of  all  possible  employments  of  intellectual  power.  Nor  is  it 
by  any  means  the  most  effectual  way  of  eliciting  truth.  The 
mode  best  adapted  for  attaining  this  object  is,  I  am  convinced, 
quite  difterent  from  that  by  which  an  honest,  simple-minded 
witness  is  most  easily  baffled  and  confused.  I  have  seen  the 
experiment  tried,  of  subjecting  a  witness  to  such  a  kind  of  cross- 
examination  by  a  practical  lawyer  as  would  have  been,  I  am 
convinced,  the  most  likely  to  alarm  and  perplex  many  an  honest 
witness  without  any  effect  in  shaking  the  testimony ;  and  after- 
wards by  a  totally  opposite  mode  of  examination,  such  as  would 
not  have  at  all  perplexed  one  who  was  honestly  telling  the 
truth,  that  same  witness  was  drawn  on,  step  by  step,  to  acknow- 
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ledge  the  xittcr  falsity  of  the  whole.  Generally  speaking,  a  quiet, 
gentle,  ami  straightforward,  though  full  and  careful,  examination, 
w  ill  Ix;  the  most  adapted  to  elicit  trnth ;  and  the  manoeuvres, 
and  the  browheating,  which  are  the  most  adapted  to  confuse 
an  honest,  simple-minded  witness,  are  just  what  the  dishonest 
one  is  the  best  prepared  for.  The  more  the  storm  blusters,  the 
more  carefully  he  wraps  round  him  the  cloak,  which  a  \\urm 
sunshine  will  often  induce  him  to  throw  oft'. 

I  will  add  one  remark  upon  the  danger  incurred  by  the 
advocate — even  if  he  be  one  who  would  scruple  cither  wilfully 
to  use  sophistry  to  mislead  a  judge,  or  to  perplex  and  browbeat 
an  honest  witness — of  having  his  mind  alienated  from  the 
investigation  of  truth.  Bishop  Butler  observes,  and  laments, 
that  it  is  very  common  for  men  to  have  '  a  curiosity  to  know 
what  is  said,  but  uo  curiosity  to  know  what  is  true.'  Xo\^-, 
none  can  be  (other  points  being  equal)  more  in  need  of  being 
put  on  his  guard  against  this  fault  than  he  who  is  professionally 
occupied  with  a  multitude  of  cases,  in  each  of  which  he  is  to 
consider  w  hat  may  be  plausibly  urged  on  both  sides ;  w  hile  the 
question  what  ouyht  to  be  the  decision  is  out  of  his  province  as 
a  pleader.  I  am  supposing  him  not  to  be  seeking  to  mislead 
by  urging  fallacious  arguments ;  but  there  w  ill  often  be  sound 
and  valid  arguments — real  probabilities — on  opposite  sides.  A 
judge,  or  any  one  whose  business  it  is  to  ascertain  truth,  is  to 
decide  according  to  the  preponderance  of  the  reasons ;  but  the 
pleader's  business  is  merely  to  set  forth  as  forcibly  as  possible 
those  ou  his  own  side.  And  if  he  thinks  that  the  habitual 
practice  of  this  has  no  tendency  to  generate  in  him,  morally, 
any  indifference,  or,  intellectually,  any  incompetency,  in  respect 
of  the  ascertaiimient  of  truth, — if  he  consider  himself  quite  safe 
from  any  such  danger, — I  should  then  say  that  he  is  in  very 
great  danger. 


ESSAY   LYII.      OF   A^^GER. 

TO  seek  to  extingiiisli  anger  utterly  is  but  a  bravery'  of  the 
Stoics,  We  have  better  oracles  :  *  Be  angry,  but  sin  not ; 
let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  anger/"  Anger  mnst  be 
limited  and  confined,  both  in  race  and  in  time.  We  will  first 
speak  how  the  natural  inclination  and  habit  '  to  be  angry/  may 
be  attempered^  and  calmed;  secondly,  how  the  particular 
motions  of  anger  may  be  repressed,  or,  at  least,  refrained^  from 
doing  mischief;  thirdly,  how  to  raise  anger,  or  appease  anger  in 
another. 

For  the  first  there  is  no  other  way  but  to  meditate  and 
ruminate  well  upon  the  effects  of  anger,  how  it  troubles  man's 
life ;  and  the  best  time  to  do  this,  is  to  look  back  upon  anger 
when  the  fit  is  thoroughly  over.  Seneca  saith  well,  '  that  anger 
is  like  rain,  which  breaks  itself  upon  that  itfalls.^^  The  Scrip- 
ture exhorteth  us  '  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience  -.'^  whosoever 
is  out  of  patience,  is  out  of  possession  of  his  soul.  Men  must 
not  turn  bees : 

'  Animasque  in  vulnere  poiiunt.'  ^ 

Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness,  as  it  appears  well  in  the 
weakness  of  those  subjects  in  Avhom  it  reigns,  children,  women, 
old  folks,  sick  folks.  Only  men  must  beware  that  they  carry 
their  anger  rather  with  scorn  than  with  fear,  so  that  they  may 
seem  rather  to  be  above  the  injury  than  below  it,  which  is  a 
thing  easily  done,  if  a  man  will  give  law  to  himself  in  it. 


*  Bravery.  Bravado.  '  One  Tait,  wLo  was  then  of  the  Lord's  party,  came 
forth  in  a  bravery,  asking  if  any  had  courage  to  break  a  hince  for  his  mistress.' — 
Spottiswode. 

-  Ephes.  iv.  26. 

3  Attemper.     To  temper ;  soften. 

'  Those  smiling  eyes,  attempring  every  ray.' — Pope. 

*  Refrain.     To  restrain. 

'  I  refrain  my  hps. 
I  refrain  my  soul,  and  keep  it  low.' 
'  Sen.  De  Ira.  i.  i.  ^  Luhe  xxi.  19. 

'  '  And  leave  their  lives  in  the  wound.' — Virg.  Georj.  iv.  238. 
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For  the  second  point,  the  causes  antl  motives  of  an<;:or  arc 
chieHy  tliree :  fii*st,  to  be  too  sensible  of  hurt,  for  no  man  is 
annj}'  that  feels  not  himself  hurt,  and,  therefore,  tender  and 
delicate  i)ersons  must  needs  be  oft'  angry,  they  have  so  many 
things  to  trouble  them  which  more  robust  natures  have  little 
sense  of;  the  next  is,  the  apprehension  and  construction  of  the 
injury  otfered  to  be,  in  the  circumstances  thereof,  full  of  con- 
tempt— for  contempt  is  that  which  putteth  an  edge  upon  anger, 
as  much,  or  more,  than  the  hurt  itself;  and,  therefore,  when 
men  are  ingenious  in  pieking  out  circumstances  of  contempt, 
they  do  kindle  their  anger  much  ;  lastly,  opinion  of  the  toucli" 
of  a  man's  re|)utation  doth  multiply  ami  sharpen  anger,  wherein 
the  remedy  is,  that  a  man  shoidd  have,  as  CJonsalvo  was  wont 
to  say,  '  telam  honoris  crassiorem.'^  But  in  all  rcfrainings  of 
anger,  it  is  the  best  remedy  to  win  time,  and  to  make  a  man's 
sell  believe  that  the  opportunity  of  his  revenge  is  not  yet  come; 
but  that  he  foresees  a  time  for  it,  and  so  to  still  himself  in  the 
mean  time,  and  reserve  it. 

To  contain*  auger  from  mischief,  though  it  take  hold  of  a 
man,  there  be  two  things  whereof  you  must  have  special 
caution:  the  one  of  extreme  bitterness  of  words,  cspceiallv  if 
they  be  aculeate'  and  proper;"^  for  '  communia  malcdieta'^  arc 
nothing  so  much ;  and  again,  that  in  anger  a  man  reveal  no 
secrets ;  for  that  makes  him  not  fit  for  society  :  the  other,  that 
you  do  not  peremptorily  break  off  in  any  business  in  a  fit  of 
anger :  but  howsoever'*  you  show  bitterness,  do  not  act  anything 
that  is  not  revocable. 

For  raising  and  appeasing  anger  in  another,  it  is  done  chiefly 


'  Oft.      0/len.     .See  page  335. 

-  Touch.  Censure.  '  I  never  bare  any  touch  of  conscience  with  p-catcr  regret.' 
—  k'iiij  C/iarle-t. 

•*  '  .V  thicker  web  of  honour.' — .1.  L.  II.  \\.  \2. 
■*  Contain.      To  rettrain. 

'  Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  can  contain  ourselves.' — Shalespere, 

*  Aculeate.     Pointed  ;  sharp ;  stinying. 

*  Proper.     Appropriate. 

'  In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play, 
All  proper  to  the  Spring  and  s})rightly  May.' — Drydett. 
'  '  General  reproaches.' 

■•  Howsoever.  Hutrecer.  '  Berosas,  who,  after  Moses,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  howsoeter  he  haa  since  been  corrupted,  doth  in  the  substance  of  all  agree.' 
— Raleigh. 
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by  chusing  of  times  when  men  are  forwardest  and  worst  dis- 
posed to  incense  them ;  again,  by  gathering  (as  was  touched 
before)  all  that  you  can  find  out  to  aggravate  the  contempt ; 
and  the  two  remedies  are  by  the  contraries  :  the  former  to  take 
good  times,  when  first  to  relate  to  a  man  an  angry'  business, 
for  the  first  impression  is  much ;  and  the  other  is,  to  sever,  as 
much  as  may  be,  the  construction  of  the  injury  from  the  point 
of  contempt ;  imputing  it  to  misunderstanding,  fear,  passion,  or 
M'hat  you  will. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Hhetor'ic  (Book  ii.  chap.  2) — a  work  with 
which  Bacon  seems  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  acquainted 
— defines  anger  to  be  'a  desire,  accompanied  by  mental 
uneasiness,  of  avenging  oneself,  or,  as  it  were,  inflicting 
punishment  for  something  that  appears  an  unbecoming  slight, 
either  in  things  which  concern  one's  self,  or  some  of  one's 
friends.'  And  he  hence  infers  that,  if  this  be  anger,  it  must 
be  invariably  felt  towards  some  individual,  not  against  a  class 
or  description  of  persons.  And  he  afterwards  grounds  upon  this 
definition  the  distinction  between  anger  and  hatred;  between 
which,  he  says,  there  are  several  points  of  comparison.  Anger 
arises  out  of  something  having  a  personal  reference  to  ourselves; 
whereas  hatred  is  independent  of  such  considerations,  since  it  is 
borne  towards  a  person,  merely  on  account  of  the  believing  him 
to  be  of  a  certain  description  or  character.  In  the  next  place, 
anger  is  accompanied  by  pain ;  hatred  is  not  so.  Again,  anger 
would  be  satisfied  to  infiict  some  pain  on  its  object,  but  hatred 
desires  nothing  short  of  deadly  harm  ;  the  angry  man  desires 
that  the  pain  he  inflicts  should  be  known  to  come  from  him ; 
but  hatred  cares  not  for  this.  Again,  the  feeling  of  anger  is 
softened  by  time,  but  hatred  is  incurable.  Once  more,  tlie 
angry  man  might  be  induced  to  pity  the  object  of  his  anger,  if 
many  misfortunes  befel  him  ;    but  he  who  feels  hatred  cannot 


Angry.     ProvoJciiiiy  anger. 

'  That  was  to  him  an  angry  jape  (trick.)' — ShaJcespere. 
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be  tlius  moved  to  pity,  for  he  desires  the  destruetion  of  the 
object  of  his  hatred.' 

Adam  Smith,  iu  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  seems  to 
consider  as  the  chief  point  of  distinction  between  anger  and 
hatred,  the  necessity  to  the  gratification  of  the  former  that  the 
ol)jeet  of  it  shouhl  not  only  be  punished,  but  punished  by  means 
of  the  offended  pei-son,  and  on  account  of  tlie  partieuUir  injury 
intheted.  Anger  requires  '  that  the  offender  shoukl  not  only 
be  made  to  grieve  in  his  turn,  but  to  grieve  for  that  particular 
Mrong  Mhieh  has  been  done  by  him.  The  natural  gratification 
of  this  passion  tends,  of  its  own  accord,  to  produce  all  the 
political  ends  of  punishment;  the  correction  of  the  criminal, 
and  example  to  the  public.'' 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  seeking  to  pacify  one  who  is 
angn»-,  opposite  courses  must  be  pursued  with  per:?ons  of  two 
opposite  dispositions. 

One  man  is  at  once  calmed  by  submission,  and  readily 
accepts  an  apology.  Another  is  more  and  more  irritated  the 
more  you  acknowledge  a  fault,  and  is  led,  by  the  earnestness  of 
your  entreaty  for  pardon,  to  think  himself  more  grievously 
wronged  than  he  had  at  first  supposed.  The  former  has  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  dog,  which  will  never  bite  a  man, 
or  another  dog,  uJio  lies  down.  And  he  w ill  sometimes  come 
to  convince  himself  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  so  angry, 
unless  you  deny  that  he  had.  The  other  can  only  be  pacified 
by  stoutly  defending  yourself,  and  maintaining  that  he  was 
wrong  to  be  displeased. 

A  man  of  violent  and  revengeful  temper  will  sometimes 
exercise  great  self-control  from  motives  of  prudence,  when  he 
sees  that  he  could  not  vent  his  resentment  w  ithout  danger  or  loss 
to  himself.  Such  self-restraint  as  this  docs  not  at  all  tend  to 
subdue  or  soften  his  fierce  and  malignant  passions,  and  to 
make  him  a  mild  and  placable  character.  It  only  keeps  the  fire 
smouldering  within,  instead  of  bursting  out  into  a  flame.  He 
is  not  quelling  the  desire  of  revenge,  but  oidy  repressing  it  till 
he  shall    liave  au  opportunity  of  indulging  it  more  safelv  and 

'  Aristotle's  Rheioric.      IJotk  II.,  chap,  iv 

•  AiLim    Smith.      Theory    of  Moral  Sentimcnlt.      Part    II.,   chaj).   i.    \^.    113. 
Eleventh  cditiua. 
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effectually.  And,  accordingly,  lie  will  liave  to  exercise  the  same 
painful  self-restraint  again  and  again  on  every  fresh  occasion. 
}3ut  to  exert  an  equal  self-restraint,  on  a  good  principle, 
with  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  subdue  revengeful  feelings, 
and  to  form  a  mild,  and  generous,  and  forgiving  temper, — this 
will  produce  quite  a  different  result.  A  man  Avho  acts  thus  on 
a  right  motive,  will  find  his  task  easier  and  easier  on  each  oc- 
casion ;  because  he  will  become  less  sensitive  to  provocations, 
and  will  have  been  forming  a  habit  of  not  merely  avoiding  any 
outward  expression  of  anger  in  Avords  or  acts,  but  also  of 
indulging  no  resentful  feelings  within. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  generous  forgiveness  of  injuries  is 
a  point  of  christian  duty  respecting  which  some  people  fall 
into  confusion  of  thought.  They  confound  together  personal 
resentment,  and  disapprohat'ion  of  what  is  morally  wrong.  As 
was  remarked  above  (Essay  IV.),  a  man  who  has  cheated  you,  or 
slandered,  or  otherwise  wronged  you,  is  neither  more  nor  less  a 
cheat  or  a  slanderer,  than  if  he  had  done  the  same  to  a  stranger. 
And  in  that  light  he  ought  to  be  viewed.  Such  a  person  is  one 
on  whom  you  should  not  indeed  wish  to  inflict  any  suffering 
beyond  what  may  be  necessary  to  reform  him,  and  to  deter  other 
wrong-doers  ;  and  you  should  seek  to  benefit  him  in  the  highest 
degree  by  bringing  him  to  a  sense  of  his  sin.  But  you  ought 
not  to  chuse  such  a  man  as  an  associate,  or  to  trust  him,  and  in 
all  respects  treat  him  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  wrong.  You 
should  therefore  take  care,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  personal 
injury  you  may  have  suffered  does  not  lead  you  to  think  worse 
of  a  man  than  he  deserves,  or  to  treat  him  worse ;  and,  on  the 
otl'.er  hand,  you  should  not  allow  a  false  generosity  to  destroy 
in  your  mind  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong.  Nor,  again, 
should  the  desire  of  gaining  credit  for  magnanimity,  lead  you  to 
pretend  to  think  favourably  of  wrong  conduct,  merely  because 
it  is  you  that  have  suffered  from  it.  None  but  thoughtless  or 
misjudging  people  will  applaud  you  for  this.  The  duty  of 
christian  forgiveness  does  not  require  you,  nor  are  you  allowed, 
to  look  on  injustice,  or  any  other  fault,  with  indifference,  as  if 
it  were  nothing  wrong  at  all,  merely  because  it  is  you  that  have 
been  wronged. 

But  even  where  we  cannot  but  censure,  in  a  moral  point  of 
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view,  the  coiuluct  of  those  Mho  have  iujured  us,  \\c  shouhl 
remember  that  surli  treatment  as  may  be  very  fitting  for  them 
to  receive,  may  be  very  mitlttiiig  for  us  to  give.  To  clierish, 
or  to  gratify,  liaughty  resentment,  is  a  ck'parture  from  the 
pattern  k>ft  us  by  Him  who  '  encUu'ed  such  contrailietion  of 
sinuei-s  against  Himself,'  not  to  be  justified  by  any  ofi'encc  that 
can  be  committed  against  us.  And  it  is  this  rccoikx'tion  of 
Him  who,  fauhk'ss  Himself,  deigned  to  leave  us  an  example  of 
meekness  and  long-sufl'oring,  that  is  the  true  principle  and 
motive  of  christian  forgiveness.  We  shall  best  fortify  our 
patience  under  injuries,  by  remembering  how  much  we  our- 
selves liave  to  be  forgiven,  and  that  it  Avas  '  while  we  were  yet 
sinnei-s,  Christ  died  for  us.'  Let  the  Christian  therefore  accus- 
tom himself  to  say  of  any  one  who  has  greatly  wronged  him, 
'  that  mau  owes  me  an  hundred  pence." 

An  old  Spanish  writer  says,  '  To  return  evil  for  good  is 
devilish  ;  to  return  good  for  good  is  human ;  but  to  return  good 
for  evil  is  godlike.' 


Malt,  xvi 


ESSAY  LYIII.     OF  VICISSITUDES  OF  THINGS. 

SOLOjMON  saith,  '  There  is  no  new  thing  upon  the  earth :'' 
so  that  as  Plato  had  an  imagination  that  all  knowledge  was 
hvit  remembrance/  so  Solomon  giveth  his  sentence^  '  That 
all  novelty  is  but  oblivion;'  whereby  you  may  see,  that  the 
river  of  Lethe  runneth  as  well  above  ground  as  below.  There 
is  an  abstruse  astrologer  that  saith,  '  If  it  were  not  for  two 
things  that  are  constant  (the  one  is,  that  the  fixed  stars  ever 
stand  at  like  distance  one  from  another,  and  never  come  nearer 
together,  nor  go  farther  asunder;  the  other  that  the  diurnal 
motion  perpetually  keepeth  time),  no  individual  would  last  one 
moment/  Certain  it  is  that  matter  is  in  a  perpetual  flux,^  and 
never  at  a  stay.  The  great  winding-sheets  that  bury  all  things 
in  oblivion  are  two,  deluges  and  earthquakes.  As  for  conflagra- 
tions and  great  droughts,  they  do  not  merely  dispeople"  but 
destroy.  Phaeton's  car  went  but  a  day ;  and  the  three  years' 
drought,  in  the  time  of  Elias,*  was  but  particular,  and  left  people 
alive.  As  for  the  great  burnings  by  lightnings,  which  are  often 
in  the  West  Indies,"  they  are  but  narrow ;  but  in  the  other  two 
destructions,  by  deluge  and  earthquake,  it  is  farther  to  be  noted, 
that  the  remnant  of  people  which  hap^  to  be  reserved,  are  com- 
monly ignorant  and  mountainous  people,  that  can  give  no 
account  of  the  time  past ;  so  that  the  oblivion  is  all  one,  as  if 
none  had  been  left.      If  you  consider  well  of  the  people  of   the 


^  JEccles.  i.  9. 

-  See  Advancement  of  Learning.     Dedication. 

3  Flux.  Fluctuation.  '  Our  language,  like  our  bodies,  is  in  a  perpetual /tfx.'— 
Felton. 

*  Dispeople.     Depopulate. 

'  Kings,  furious  and  severe, 
Who  claim'd  the  skies,  dispeo2iJed  air  and  floods, 
The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods.' — Pope. 

*  I  Kings  xvii. 

"  West  Indies.  '  In  Bacon's  time  was  meant  by  West  Indies  all  the  countries 
included  under  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Main  :  that  is,  all  the  continental  parts  of 
America  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  or  the  countries  which  now  form  Venezuela, 
New  Granada,  Central  America,  Equator,  Peru,  &c.' — Spiers. 

7  Hap.  Happen.  '  To  brandish  the  tongue  wantonly,  to  slash  and  smite  with 
it  any  that  happeth  to  come  in  our  way,  doth  argue  malice  or  madness.' — Barrow. 
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West  Indies,  it  is  very  probable  tliat  they  are  a  newer  or  a 
younger  people  than  the  people  of  the  old  world  ;  and  it  is 
mnch  more  likely,  that  the  destruction  that  hath  heretofore 
been  there,  was  not  by  earthquakes  (as  the  Eji^yptian  priest  told 
Solon,  eoneerning  the  island  of  Atlantis,'  that  it  was  swallowed 
by  an  eartluiuake),  but  ratlier,  that  it  was  desolated  by  a  i)ar- 
ticular  deluge — for  earthquakes  are  seldom  in  those  parts  :  but 
on  the  other  side,  they  have  such  pouring  rivers,  as'^  the  rivers 
of  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  .l']urope,  are  l>ut  brooks  to  them.  Their 
Andes  likewise,  or  mountains,  are  fivr  higher  than  those  with 
us  ;  whereby  it  seems,  that  the  remnants  of  generations  of  men 
■\\ere  in  such  a  particular  deluge  saved.  As  fur  the  ol)servation 
that  Machiavcl'  hath,  that  the  jealousy  of  sects  doth  much  ex- 
tinguish the  memory  of  things — traducing'  Gregory  the  Great, 
that  he  did  what  in  him  lay  to  extinguish  all  heathen  antiquities 
— I  do  not  find  that  those  zeals*  do  any  great  cflccts,  nor  last 
long ;  as  it  appeared  iu  the  succession  of  Sabinian,  who  did 
revive  the  former  antiquities. 

The  vicissitudes,  or  mutations,  in  the  superior  globe,  arc  no 
fit  matter  for  this  present  argument."  It  may  be,  Plato's  great 
year,"  if  the  world  should  last  so  long,  would  have  some  effect, 
not  in  renewing  the  state  of  like  individuals  (for  that  is  the 
fume'  of  those  that  conceive  the  celestial  bodies  have  more 
accurate  infiuenees  \ipon  these  things  below,  than  indeed  they 
have),   but  in  gross.'"      Comets,   out  of  question,  have  likewise 


'    Viil.  Plat.  Tim.  iii.  24,  seq. 

*  Partiuular.     Partial ;  not  general. 
■'■  .Vs.      Tfiaf.     See  page  23 

*  .Maoh.  Uisc.  Sop.  liv.  ii.  5. 

*  Traduce.  To  condemn  ;  to  censure,  whether  justly  or  unjustly.  (Now,  to 
caliininiate,  to  slander.) 

*  Zealn.     (Not  now  used  in  the  plural.) 
^  Argument.     Subject. 

'  She  who  even  but  now  was  your  best  object. 
Your  praise's  argument,  bahn  of  your  age. 
Dearest  and  best.' — Shakespere. 
»  Plat.  Tim.  iii.  38,  seq. 

*  Fume.  Idle  conceit ;  vain  imagination.  'If  hi."!  .oorrow  bring  forth  nmeml- 
ment,  he  hath  the  grace  of  hope,  though   it  be  clouded  over  with  a  melancholy 

J'ume' — Jlammoml , 

'"  Gross.  On  the  whole.  '  The  confession  of  onr  sins  to  Gotl  mny  be  general, 
when  we  only  confess  in  /jrosf  that  we  arc  sinful ;  or  particular,  when  we  mention 
the  several  sorts  and  acts  of  our  sins.' — Z>uly  0/  Man. 
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power  and  effect  over  the  gross'  and  mass  of  things  ;  but  they 
are  rather  gazed  upon,  and  waited  upon^  in  their  journey,  than 
wisely  observed  in  their  effects,  especially  in  their  respective 
effects  ;  that  is,  what  kind  of  comet,  for  magnitude,  colour, 
version^  of  the  beams,  placing  in  the  region  of  heaven  or  lasting, 
produceth  what  kind  of  effects. 

There  is  a  toy,  which  I  have  heard,  and  I  would  not  have  it 
given  over,  but  waited  upon  a  little.  They  say  it  is  observed 
in  the  Low  Countries  (I  know  not  in  what  part),  that  every 
five  and  thirty  years,  the  same  kind  and  sute^  of  years  and 
weathers  comes  about  again;  as  great  frosts,  great  wet,  great 
droughts,  warm  winters,  summers  with  little  heat,  and  the  like ; 
and  they  call  it  the  prime  :  it  is  a  thing  I  do  the  rather  men- 
tion, becausCj  computing  backwards,  I  have  found  some  concur- 
rence. 

But  to  leave  these  points  of  nature,  and  to  come  to  men. 
The  greatest  vicissitude  of  things  amongst  men,  is  the  vicissi- 
tude of  sects  and  religions ;  for  these  orbs  rule  in  men's  minds 
most.  The  true  religion  is  built  upon  the  rock ;  the  rest  are 
tossed  upon  the  waves  of  time.  To  speak,  therefore,  of  the 
causes  of  new  sects,  and  to  give  some  counsel  concerning  them, 
as  far  as  the  weakness  of  human  judgment  can  give  stay"  to  so 
great  revolutions. 

When  the  religion  formerly  received  is  rent  by  discords,  and 
when  the  holiness  of  the  professors  of  religion  is  decayed  and 
full  of  scandal,  and  withal"  the  times  be  stupid,  ignorant,  and 
barbarous,  you  may  doubt^  the  springing  up  of  a  new  sect;   if 


'  Gross.  The  cliief  j)art ;  the  main  hody.  '  The  gross  of  the  people  can  have 
no  other  prospect  in  changes  and  revolutions  than  of  public  blessings.' — Addison. 

2  Waited  upon.      Watched.     See  page  2 07. 

•*  Vei'sion.     Direction. 

*  Sute  or  suit.  Order  ;  correspondence.  '  Touching  matters  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  this  we  conceive  that  they  are  not  of  one  sute.' — Sooher.  For 
our  expression  '  out  of  sorts/  Shakespere  has  •  out  of  sutes' 

'"  Stay.     Checlc. 

'  With  prudent  stay  he  long  deferred 
The  fierce  contention.' — Philips. 

''  Withal.     LiTcewise ;  besides. 

'  God,  when  He  gave  me  strength,  to  shew  zoitkal. 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  my  hair.' — Milton. 
'  Doubt.     To  fear ;  to  apprehend.     'This  is  enough  for  a  project  without  any 
name.     I  douht  more  than  will  be  reduced  into  practice.' — Sivift. 
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then  also  there  shouUl  arise  any  extra vaj^'ant  and  strange  spirit 
to  make  himself  author  thereof — all  which  points  held  when 
Mahomet  published  his  law.  If  a  new  sect  have  not  two  pro- 
perties, fear  it  not,  for  it  will  not  spread  :  the  one  is  the  sup- 
planting, or  the  opposing  of  authority  estal)lishe(l— for  nothing 
is  more  popular  than  that ;  the  other  is  the  giving  licence  to 
pleasures  and  a  voluptuous  life  :  for  as  for  speculative  heresies 
(sueii  as  were  in  ancient  times  the  Arians,  and  now  the  Armi- 
nians),  though  they  work  mightily  upon  men's  wits,  they  do  not 
produce  any  great  alteration  in  States,  except  it  be  by  the  help 
of  civil  occasions.  There  be  three  manner  of  plantations  of 
new  sects — hy  the  power  of  signs  and  miracles ;  by  the  eloquence 
and  wisdom  of  speech  and  persuasion  ;  and  by  the  sword.  For 
martyrdoms,  I  reckon  them  amongst  miracles,  because  they 
seem  to  exceed  the  strength  of  human  nature :  and  I  may  do 
the  like  of  superlative  and  admirable  holiness  of  life.  Surely 
there  is  no  better  way  to  stop  the  rising  of  new  sects  and 
schisms  than  to  reform  abuses;  to  compound  the  smaller  dif- 
ferences ;  to  proceed  mildly,  and  not  Avith  sanguinary  persecu- 
tions ;  and  rather  to  take  ott'  the  principal  authors,  by  winning 
and  advancing  them,  than  to  enrage  them  by  violence  and 
bitterness. 

The  changes  and  vicissitudes  in  wars  are  many,  l)ut  chiefly 
in  three  things;  in  the  seats  or  stages  of  the  war,  in  the 
weapons,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  conduct.  Wars,  in  ancient 
time,  seemed  more  to  move  from  east  to  west ;  for  the  Persians, 
Assyrians,  Arabians,  Tartars  (which  were  the  invaders),  were  all 
eastern  people.  It  is  true  the  Gauls  were  western  ;  but  we 
read  but  of  two  incursions  of  theirs — the  one  to  Gailo-Grajcia, 
the  other  to  Rome  ;  but  east  and  west  have  no  certain  points 
of  heaven,  and  no  more  have  the  wars,  either  from  the  east  or 
west,  any  certainty  of  observation ;  but  north  and  south  are 
fixed  ;  and  it  liath  seldom  or  never  been  seen  that  the  far 
southern  people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but  contrariwise' — 
whereby  it  is  manifest  that  the  northern  track  of  the  world  is 
in  nature  the  more  martial  region — be  it  in  respect  of  the  stars 
of  that  hemisphere,  or  of  the  great  continents  that  are  upon 
the  north ;  whereas  the  south  part,  for  aught  that  is  known,  is 


Contrariwise.     On  the  contrary.     Ste  page  83. 
M   M 
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almost  all  sea,  or  (wliich  is  most  apparent)  of  the  cold  of  the 
northern  parts,  which  is  that,  which,  without  aid  of  discipline, 
doth  make  the  bodies  hardest,  and  the  courage  warmest. 

Upon  the  breaking  and  shivering  of  a  great  State  and  empire, 
you  may  be  sure  to  have  wars ;  for  great  empires,  while  they 
stand,  do  enervate  and  destroy  the  forces  of  the  natives  which 
they  have  subdued,  resting  upon  their  own  protecting  forces ; 
and  then  when  they  fail  also,  all  goes  to  ruin,  and  they  become 
a  prey ;  so  it  was  in  the  decay  of  the  Eoman  empire,  and  like- 
wise in  the  empire  of  Almaigne,^  after  Charles  the  Great,  every 
bird  taking  a  feather,  and  were  not  unlike  to  befall  to"'  Spain, 
if  it  should  break.  The  great  accessions  and  unions  of  kingdoms 
do  likewise  stir  up  wars ;  for  when  a  State  grows  to  an  over 
power,  it  is  like  a  great  flood,  that  will  be  sure  to  overflow,  as 
it  hath  been  seen  in  the  States  of  Rome,  Turkey,  Spain,  and 
others.  Look  when  the  world  hath  fewest  barbarous  people, 
but  such  as  commonly  will  not  marry,  or  generate,  except  they 
know  means  to  live  (as  it  is  almost  everywhere  at  this  day, 
except  Tartary),  there  is  no  danger  of  inundations  of  people ; 
but  when  there  be  great  shoals  of  people,  which  go  on  to  popu- 
late, without  foreseeing  means  of  life  and  sustentation,^  it  is  of 
necessity  that  once  in  an  age  or  two  they  discharge  a  portion 
of  their  people  upon  other  nations,  which  the  ancient  northern 
people  were  wont  to  do  by  lot — casting  lots  what  part  should 
stay  at  home,  and  what  should  seek  their  fortunes.  When  a 
warlike  State  grows  soft  and  efieminate,  they  may  be  sure  of  a 
war;  for  commonly  such  States  are  groAvn  rich  in  the  time  of 
their  degenerating,  and  so  the  prey  inviteth,  and  their  decay  in 
valour  encouragetb  a  war. 

As  for  the  weapons,  it  hardly  falleth  under  rule  and  observa- 
tion ;  yet  we  see  even  they  have  returns  and  vicissitudes  j  for 


*  Almaigne.     Germany. 

'  Then  I  stoutly  won  in  fight 
The  Emperour's  daughter  of  Almaigne.' — Sir  G~uy  of  Warwick. 

2  Befall  to  (unusual  with  to).     To  Jiappen. 

'  Some  great  mischief  hath  befallen 
To  that  meek  man.' — 3Iilton. 

3  Snstentation.  Support.  '  He  (Malcolm)  assigned  certain  rents  for  the  ms- 
tentation  of  the  canons  he  had  placed  there  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.'— 
Solinshed. 
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certain  it  i%  that  ordnance  was  known  in  the  city  of  tlic  Oxy- 
draces  in  India,  and  was  that  which  the  Macedonians  called 
thunder,  and  lit;htning,  and  ma<;:ie,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  use  of  ordnance  hath  l)ecn  in  China  above  two  thousand 
years.  Ti»e  conditions  of  weapons  and  their  iini)rovements  are, 
first,  the  fetching'  afar  otf,  for  that  outruns  the  danger,  as  it  ia 
seen  in  ordnance  and  muskets ;  secondly,  the  strength  of  the 
percussion,  wherein  likewise  ordnance  do  exceed  all  arietatious" 
and  ancient  inventions;  the  thii-d  is,  the  commodious  use  of 
them,  as  that  they  may  serve  in  all  weathei's,  that  the  carriage 
may  be  light  and  managealjle,  and  the  like. 

For  the  conduct  of  the  war  :  at  the  first  men  rested  extremely 
upon  number ;  they  did  put  the  wars  likewise  upon  main  force 
and  valour,  pointing^  days  for  pitched  fields/  and  so  trying  it 
out  upon  an  even  mach,  and  they  were  more  ignorant  in 
ranging  and  arraying  their  battles/  After,  they  grew  to  rest 
upon  number  rather  competent  than  vast,  they  grew  to  advan- 
tages of  place,  cunning  diversions,  and  the  like,  and  they  grew 
more  skilful  in  the  ordering  of  their  battles. 

In  the  youth  of  a  State,  arms  do  flourish,  in  the  middle  age 
of  a  State,  learning,  and  then  both  of  them  together  for  a  time; 
in  the  declining  age  of  a  State,  mechanical  arts  and  merchandise. 
Learning  hath  his  infancy,  when  it  is  but  beginning,  and  almost 
childish;  then  his  youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  juvenile; 
then  his  strength  of  years,  when  it  is  solid  and  reduced  {'  and, 
lastly,  his'  old  age,  when  it  waxeth  dry  and  exhaust."  But  it  is 
not  good  to  look  too  long  upon  these  turning  wheels  of  vicissi- 
tude, lest  we  become  giddy.  As  for  the  philology  of  them,  that 
is  but  a  circle  of  tales,  and  therefore  not  fit  for  this  writing. 


'  Fetch.      To  tlrike  from  a  dlxlance. 

'  Arietation.      Th^  use  of  battering-rams. 

'  Point.     To  appoint.     See  page  415. 

*  Fields.     BatlUt. 

'  And  whilst  a  field  should  he  dispatch'd  and  fought. 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals.' — Shakespere. 
»  Battle*.     Forces. 

*  ^\'hat  may  the  king's  whole  battle  reach  unto  ?' — Shalespere. 

•  Reduced.     Subjected   (to    rule).     'The    Iknnans    reduced    SiMun,    Gaul,    and 
Britain  by  their  amis.' — Of/ilvit. 

^  His.     Its.     .'m.'C  jage  373. 

'  Exhaust.     Exhausted.     Sec  page  77. 

M   .M    2 


A  FEAGMENT  OF  AN  ESSAY  ON  FAME. 

THE  poets  make  Fame  a  monster ;  they  describe  her  in  part 
finely  and  elegantly,  and  in  part  gravely  and  sententiously; 
they  say,  look  how  many  feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she 
hath  underneath,  so  many  tongues,  so  many  voices,  she  pricks 
up  so  many  ears. 

This  is  a  flourish :  there  follow  excellent  parables ;  as  that 
she  gathereth  strength  in  going :  that  she  goeth  upon  the 
ground,  and  yet  hideth  her  head  in  the  clouds;  that  in  the 
day-time  she  sitteth  in  a  watch-tower,  and  flieth  most  by  night ; 
that  she  mingleth  things  done  with  things  not  done ;  and  that 
she  is  a  terror  to  great  cities :  but  that  which  passeth  all  the 
rest  is,  they  do  recount  that  the  earth,  mother  of  the  giants 
that  made  war  against  Jupiter,  and  were  by  hira  destroyed, 
thereupon  in  anger  brought  forth  Fame ;  for  certain  it  is  that 
rebels,  figured  by  the  giants,  and  seditious  fames'  and  libels, 
are  but  brothers  and  sisters,  masculine  and  feminine;  but  now 
if  a  man  can  tame  this  monster,  and  bring  her  to  feed  at  the 
hand,  and  govern  her,  and  with  her  fly-  other  ravening^  fowl 
and  kill  them,  it  is  somewhat  worth.  But  we  are  infected  with 
the  style  of  the  poets.  To  speak  now  in  a  sad"*  and  serious 
manner,  there  is  not  in  all  the  politics  a  place  less  handled,  and 
more  worthy  to  be  handled,  than  this  of  fame ;  we  will  there- 
fore speak  of  these  points;  what  are  false  fames,  and  what  are 
true  fames,  and  how  they  may  be  best  discerned,*  how  fames 
may  be  sown  and  raised,  how  they  may  be  spread  and  multi- 
plied, and  how  they  may  be  checked  and  laid  dead,  and  other 


1  Fames.     Heports ;  rumours.     See  page  125. 

2  Fly.     To  fly  at;  to  attack. 

'  Fly  everything  you  see,  and  censure  it  freely.' — Ben  Jonson. 
^  Ravening.     Predatory ;  rapacious.     '  As   a    ravening    and  roaring  lion.'— 
Fs.  xxii.  13.  ^  Sad.     Grave. 

'  A  sad,  wise  valour  is  the  hrave  complexion 
That  leads  the  van.' — Herbert. 
5  Discerned.      Distinguished.      '  Then  shalt  thou  return,  and  discern  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between  him  that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth 
Him  not.' — Mai.  iii.  18. 
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tilings  coiiccriiing  the  nature  of  fume.  Fiiinc  is  of  that  force, 
as'  there  is  scarcely  any  great  action  wherein  it  hath  not  a  great 
part,  especially  in  the  war.  Mucianus  undid"  Vitellius  by  a 
fame  that  he  scattered,  tiiat  Vitellius  had  in  purpose  to  move 
the  legions  of  Syria  into  Germany,  and  the  legions  of  Germany 
into  Syria ;  whereupon  the  legions  of  Syria  were  infinitely 
inflamed.^  Julius  Caisar  took  Pompey  unprovided,  and  laid 
asleep  his  imlustry  and  preparations  by  a  fame  that  he  cun- 
ningly gave  out,  how  Caesar's  own  soldiers  loved  him  not ;  and 
being  wearied  with  the  wars,  and  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Gaul, 
would  forsake  him  as  soon  as  he  came  into  Italy.^  Livia 
settled  all  things  for  the  succession  of  her  son  Tiberius,  by 
continually  giving  out  that  her  husband  Augustus  was  upon 
recovery  and  amendment ;'  and  it  is  a  usual  thing  with  the 
bashaws  to  conceal  the  death  of  the  great  Turk  from  the 
janizaries  and  men  of  war,  to  save  the  sacking  of  Constantinople, 
and  other  towns,  as  their  manner  is.  Themistocles  made 
Xerxes,  King  of  Persia,  post  apace*  out  of  Grecia,'  by  giving 
out  that  the  Grecians  had  a  purpose  to  break  his  bridge  of 
ships  which  he  had  made  athwart^  the  Hellespont.'  There  be 
a  thousand  such  like  examples,  and  the  more  they  are,  the  less 
they  need  to  lie  rejx?ated,  l)ecausc  a  man  raeeteth  with  them 
everywhere ;  wherefore,  let  all  wise  goveruoi"s  have  as  great  a 
watch  and  care  over  fames,  as  they  have  of  the  actions  and 
designs  themselves. 


'  As.     That.     See  page  23. 

'  Undid.     Ruined.     (Not  so  frequently  used  in  this  sense  as  are  the  other 
teu-*ca  of  the  verb  '  to  undo.') 

'  WTiere,  with  like  haste,  through  several  ways  they  run, 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone.' — Denham. 
'  Tacit  nut.  u.  80.  *  Ca».  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  6. 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  r^. 

•  Apace.     Speedily. 

'  Ay,  quoth  my  uncle  Glo'stcr, 
Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace  ; 
And  since,  methink:t,  1  would  not  grow  so  f:ist. 

Because  sweet  tlowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make  haste.' — Hhakexpere. 
'  Grecia.     Greece.     '  Through  hii  riches  he  sliull  stir  up  all  against  the  realm 
of  Grecia.' — iJan.  xi.  2. 

*  Athwart.     Across. 

'  Execrable  Shape  ! 
That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way.' — Milton. 

•  Vid.  Herod,  viii.  108,  loy. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

[This  Essay  is  reckoned  a  fragment,  as  it  is  supposed  Bacon  must  have  written 
much  more  on  the  subject :  but  it  is  complete  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  there  are 
many  of  the  other  Essays  that  would  have  borne  to  be  much  enlarged.] 

'  Fame  is  of  that  force  as  there  is  scarcely  any  great  action 
wherein  it  hath  not  a  great  jmrt,  as  ....  a  man 
meeteth  with  them  everywhere. 

By  '  fame/  Bacon  means  what  we  call  '  report/  or  '  rumour/ 
or  the  French  on  dit. 

One  remarkable  instance  of  the  effects  produced  by  rumours 
might  be  added  to  those  Bacon  mentions.  When  Buonaparte's 
return  from  Elba  was  plotted,  his  partisans  went  all  about 
France,  pretending  to  seek  to  purchase  land ;  and  when  in 
treaty  for  a  field,  and  seemingly  about  to  close  the  bargain, 
they  inquired  about  the  title ;  and  when  they  found,  as  they 
generally  did,  that  it  was  land  which  had  been  confiscated  at  the 
Revolution,  they  broke  off  at  once,  declaring  that  the  title  was 
insecure  :  thus  spreading  throughout  France  the  notion  that  the 
Bourbons  meditated  the  resumption  of  all  those  lands — the  chief 
part  of  France — to  restore  them  to  the  former  owners.  And  thus, 
most  of  the  proprietors  were  eager  for  their  downfall. 

Some  remarks  on  political  predictions,  already  made  in  my 
notes  on  the  Essay  '  Of  Prophecies,'  might  come  in  under  this 
head. 

'  Let  all  wise  governors  have   as  great  a  ivatch  and  care  over 
fames  as  they  have  of  the  actions  and  designs  themselves.' 

The  necessity  of  this  watchfulness  from  the  effects  produced 
by  them  seems  to  have  been  recognised  at  a  very  early  period 
in  our  legislative  history.  We  have  before  noticed  a  statute 
respecting  them  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  It 
enacts  that  '  forasmuch  as  there  have  been  oftentimes  found  in 
the  country  Devisors  of  Tales,  whereby  discord  [or  occasion]  of 
discord  hath  arisen  many  times  between  the  King  and  his 
people,  or  great  men  of  this  realm  ;  for  the  damage  that  hath 
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aiul  may  thereof  ensue ;  it  is  commauded,  that  from  henceforth 
none  be  so  hardy  to  tell  or  publish  any  false  news  or  talcs, 
whereby  di.-cord,  or  [matter]  of  discord  or  slander  may  grow 
between  tlie  King  and  his  people,  or  the  great  men  of  the 
realm  ;  and  ho  that  doth  so  shall  be  taken  ami  kept  in  prison, 
initil  he  hath  brought  him  into  the  Court  which  was  the  first 
which  did  speak  the  same.' — 3  Edw.  I.  Stat.  If'estmonasf.  i, 
e.  xxxiv. 

The  framing   and  cireidating  of  *  politic  fames'  might   have 
been  set  down  by  Bacon  as  one  of  the  points  of  cunning. 


THE  PEAISE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

SILENCE  were  the  best  celebration  of  that  which  I  mean  to 
commend ;  for  who  would  not  use  silence,  where  silence  is 
not  made  ?  and  what  crier  can  make  silence  in  such  a  noise  and 
tumult  of  vain  and  popular  opinions  ?  My  praise  shall  be 
dedicated  to  the  mind  itself.  The  mind  is  the  man,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  mind.  A  man  is  but  Avhat  he  knoweth.  The 
mind  itself  is  but  an  accident  to  knowledge,  for  knowledge  is 
a  double  of  that  which  is.  The  truth  of  being,  and  the  truth  of 
knowing,  is  all  one ;  and  the  pleasures  of  the  afi'ections  greater 
than  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  And  are  not  the  pleasures  of  the 
intellect  greater  than  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  ?  Is  it  not 
a  true  and  only  natural  pleasure,  whereof  there  is  no  satiety  ? 
Is  it  not  knowledge  that  doth  alone  clear  the  mind  of  all  per- 
turbations ?  How  many  things  are  there  which  we  imagine  not ! 
How  many  things  do  we  esteem  and  value  otherwise  than  they 
are  !  This  ill-proportioned  estimation,  these  vain  imaginations, 
these  be  the  clouds  of  error  that  turn  into  the  storms  of  pertur- 
bation. Is  there  any  such  happiness  as  for  a  man's  mind  to  be 
raised  above  the  confusion  of  things,  where  he  may  have  the 
prospect  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  error  of  men  ?  Is  this 
but  a  vein  only  of  delight,  and  not  of  discovery? — of  content- 
ment and  not  of  benefit  ?  Shall  we  not  as  well  discern  the 
riches  of  nature's  warehouse  as  the  benefit  of  her  shop?  Is 
truth  ever  barren?  Shall  we  not  be  able  thereby  to  produce 
worthy  effects,  and  to  endow  the  life  of  man  with  infinite  com- 
modities? But  shall  I  make  this  garland  to  be  put  upon  a 
wrong  head?  Would  anybody  believe  me  if  I  should  verify 
this,  upon  the  knowledge  that  is  now  in  use  ?  Are  we  the  richer 
by  one  poor  invention,  by  reason  of  all  the  learning  that  hath 
been  these  many  hiuidred  years  ?  The  industry  of  artificers 
maketh  some  small  improvement  of  things  invented ;  and  chance 
sometimes,  in  experimenting,'  maketh  us  to  stumble  upon  sorae- 


'  Experiment.      To   make  experiments.       '  Francisco  lledi,  by  experimenting 
found  that  .  .  .  .' — Hai/. 
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vliat  which  is  new;  but  all  the  ilisputntioii  of  the  li-arucd  never 
brought  to  lijiht  one  etiect  of  nature  before  unknown.  AVhen 
tiling  are  known  and  found  out,  then  they  can  descant  upon 
them,  they  can  knit  tliera  into  certain  causes,  they  can  reduce 
them  to  their  principles.  If  any  instance  of  experience  stand 
against  them,  they  can  range  it  in  order  by  some  distinctions. 
But  all  this  is  but  a  web  of  the  wit;'  it  can  work  nothing.  I 
do  not  doul)t  but  that  commou  notions,  which  we  call  reason, 
and  the  knitting  of  them  together,  which  we  call  logic,  are  the 
art  of  rejuson  and  studies.  But  they  rather  cast  obscui-ity,  than 
gain  light  to'  the  contemplation  of  nature. 

All  the  philosophy  of  nature  which  is  now  received,  is  either 
the  philosophy  of  the  Grecians,  or  that  of  the  alchemists.  That 
of  the  Ctrecians  hath  the  foundations  in  words,  in  ostentation, 
in  confutation,  in  sects,  in  schools,  in  disputations.  The  Gre- 
cians were,  as  one  of  themselves  saith,  ijou  Gncia/is,  ever 
childrtn.^  They  knew  little  antiquity ;  they  knew,  except 
fables,  not  much  above  five  hundred  years  before  themselves. 
They  knew  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Avorld.  That  of  the 
alchemists  hath  the  foundation  in  imposture,  in  auricular  tradi- 
tions and  obscurity.  It  was  catching  hold  of  religion,  but  the 
principle  of  it  is,  Popuhts  vidt  decijA/  So  that  I  know  no 
great  diflcrence  between  these  great  pb.ilosophers,  but  that  the 
one  is  a  loud  crying  folly,  and  the  other  is  a  whispering  folly. 
The  one  is  gathered  out  of  a  few  vulgar  observations,  and  the 
other  out  of  a  few  experiments  of  a  furnace.  Tlie  one  never 
faileth  to  multiply  words,  and  the  other  ever  faileth  to  multiply 
gold.  \Vho  would  not  smile  at  Aristotle,  when  he  admireth 
the  eternity  and  invariablencss  of  the  heavens,  as  there  were 
not  the  like  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Those  be  the  confines 
and  borders  of  these  two  kingdoms,  where  the  continual  altera- 
tion and  incursion  arc.  The  superficies  and  upper  parts  of  the 
earth  arc  full  of  varieties.  The  superficies  and  lower  parts  of 
the  heavens,  which  we  call  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  are  full 
of  variety.  There  is  much  spirit  in  the  one  part  that  cannot 
be  brought  into  mass.     There  is  much  massy  body  in  the  other 


'  Wit.     Intellect.     'Will  puts  in  practice  nliut  the  urtl  dcviicth.' — Daviei. 

•  To.     For.     S>ee  page  228. 

^  Plato.     Sc'e  Advancement  of  Learning,  bcok  i. 

♦  The  people  with  to  be  deceived. 
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place  that  cannot  be  refined  to  spirit.  The  common  air  is  as 
the  waste  gronnd  between  the  borders.  Who  would  not  smile 
at  the  astronomers,  I  mean  not  these  few  carmen  which  drive 
the  earth  about/  but  the  ancient  astronomers,  which  feign  the 
moon  to  be  the  swiftest  of  the  planets  in  motion,  and  the  rest 
in  order,  the  higher  the  slower ;  and  so  are  compelled  to  ima- 
gine a  double  motion;  whereas  how  evident  is  it,  that  that 
which  they  call  a  contrary  motion,  is  but  an  abatement  of 
motion  ?  The  fixed  stars  overgo"  Saturn,  and  so  in  them  and 
the  rest,  all  is  but  one  motion,  and  the  nearer  the  earth  the 
slower — a  motion  also  whereof  air  and  water  do  participate^ 
though  much  interrupted. 

But  why  do  I  in  a  conference  of  pleasure  enter  into  these 
great  matters,  in  sort^  that  pretending  to  know  much,  I 
should  forget  what  is  seasonable  ?  Pardon  me,  it  was  because 
all  things  may  be  endowed  and  adorned  with  speeches,  but 
knowledge  itself  is  more  beautiful  than  any  apparel  of  words 
that  can  be  put  upon  it.  And  let  not  me  seem  arrogant 
without  respect  to  these  great  reputed  authors.  Let  me  so 
give  every  man  his  due,  as  I  give  Time  his  due,  which  is 
to  discover  truth.  Many  of  these  men  had  greater  wits, 
far  above  mine  own,  and  so  are  many  in  the  universities  of 
Europe  at  this  day.  But,  alas !  they  learn  nothing  there 
but  to  believe ;  first  to  believe  that  others  know  that  which 
they  know  not ;  and  after,  themselves  know  that  which  they 
know  not.  But,  indeed,  facility  to  believe,  impatience  to  doubt, 
temerity  to  answer,  glory  to  know,  doubt  to  contradict,  end  to 
gain,  sloth  to  search,  seeking  things  in  words,  resting  in  part  of 
nature ;  these,  and  the  like,  have  been  the  things  which  have 
forbidden  the  happy  match  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the 
nature  of  things,  and  in  place  thereof  have  married  it  to  vain 


1  Probably  a  sneer  at  Copernicus.     His  disparagement  of  him,  I  have  alluded 
to  in  the  Preface. 

^  Overgo.     To  pass  over. 

'  How  many  weary  steps 
Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o'ergone. 
Are  numbered  in  the  travel  of  one  mile.' — ShaJcespere. 
^  In  sort.     In  such  a  manner.     '  Flowers  worn  in  such  sort  can  neither  he  seen 
well,  nor  smelt  by  those  that  wear  them.' — Soaker. 

'  Let's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort.' — Shakespere. 
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notions  and  blind  experiment ;  and  what  the  posterity  and 
issue  of  so  hououi-able  a  match  may  be,  it  is  not  haril  to 
consider. 

Printing,  a  gross'  invention ;  artillery,  a  thing  that  lay  not 
far  out  of  the  way;  the  needle,  a  thing  partly  known  before: 
what  a  change  have  these  three  made  in  the  world  in  these 
times ;  the  one  in  state  of  learning,  the  other  in  state  of  the 
war,  the  third  in  the  state  of  treasure,  commodities,  and  navi- 
gation !  And  those,  I  say,  were  but  stuml)led  upon  and  lighted 
upon  by  chance.  Therefore,  no  doubt,  the  sovereignty  of  Man 
lieth  hid  in  knowledge;  wherein  many  things  are  reserved, 
which  kings  with  their  treasure  cannot  buy,  nor  with  their 
force  command ;  their  spials'  and  intelligencers  can  give  no 
news  of  them,  their  seamen  and  discoverers  cannot  sail  where 
they  grow ;  now  we  govern  nature  in  opinions,  but  we  are  thralP 
unto  her  in  necessity ;  but  if  we  would  be  led  by  her  in  inven- 
tion, we  should  command  her  in  action. 


ANTITHETA. 

Pho.  Contea. 

'  Ea  demnni  voluptas  est  secundum  'Contemplatio,  spcciosa  inertia, 

naturani,  cujus  non  est  Siitictus.  '  Conlemplaliun   is  a  S2H'ci<jiis  iiido- 

'  The  only  pleasure  which  can  he  con-       lence.' 
fonnahle  to  nature  is  that  which  knoics 

no  satiety.'  '  Bene    cogitare,    non  multo   melius 

est,  qiiam  bene  somniare. 
*  *  *  *  '  Thinking  well  is  not  very  different 

'  Onines  affoctus  pravi,  falsa3  estima-      from  dreaming  well.' 
tiones  sunt ;  at^jue  eadem  sunt  bouitas 
et  Veritas. 

'  Bad  tendencies  are,  in  fact,  false 
Judgments  of  things;  for  truth  and 
goodness  are  the  same.' 


'  Gross.  Probably  palpably  obvious ;   which  it  was  (as  bus  been  above  remarked) 
I  soon  OS  a  cheap  paper  was  invented. 
'  Spials.     Scouts. 

*  For  ho  by  faithful  spials  was  assured 
Tliat  E^pt's  king  was  forward  on  his  way.' — Fairfax. 
J  Thrall.     Slave. 

'  No  thralls  like  them  that  inward  bond.igc  liave.* 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

No  better  annotation  can  be  given  than  in  Bacon^s  own 
words^ — '  The  mistaking  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  farthest 
end  of  knowledge,  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest :  For^  men 
have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes 
npon  a  natural  curiosity,  and  inquisitive  appetite ;  sometimes 
to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight ;  sometimes 
for  ornament  and  reputation  ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to 
victory  of  wit  and  contradiction  ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and 
profession ; — but  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their 
gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men :  As  if  there  were 
sought  in  knowledge,  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching 
and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terras  for  a  wandering  and  variable 
mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  toM'cr  of 
state  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon  ;  or  a  fort  or  com- 
manding ground  for  strife  and  contention  ;  or  a  shop  for  profit 
or  sale  ; — and  not  a  rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator, 
aud  the  relief  of  man's  estate/' 
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IX  an  able  article  in  the  Xortli  British  Review  [p.  6 — 9] 
(August,  1857)  there  are  some  remarks  on  an  Annotation 
on  Essay  111.  (rcl'erring  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv, 
which,  it  appeal's,  was  by  the  same  hand),  in  which  I  partly 
concur,  and  partly  not ;  and  as  the  subject  is  an  important  one, 
I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  make  some  observations  on  what 
is  there  said. 

The  writer  maintains  (i)  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  divisions 
that  have  existed  among  Christians  relate  to  points  of  a  pro- 
foundly mysterious,  and  purebj  speculative  character. 

(2.)  That  on  these  points  the  language  of  Scripture  is  so 
obscure  or  ambiguous,  that  we  must  infer  the  author  of  the 
revelation  to  have  designed  that  it  should  receive  ditierent 
interpretations ;  while,  on  all  matters  of  practical  morality,  the 
language  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion. 

(3.)  That  the  dissent  and  schisms  arising  from  diversity  of 
interpretations  of  Scripture  arc  on  the  whole  beneficial ;  because, 
the  union  of  great  masses  of  men  in  one  community  docs  not 
tend  to  their  improvement,  but  tlie  contrary. 

(^.)  That  the  inexpediency  of  persecution  may  be  dcmon- 
>t  rated  by  an  argument  of  universal  application, — one  to  which 
;!  Mahometan  or  a  Pagan  must  yield,  as  well  as  a  Roman 
(  ;itholic  or  a  Protestant ;  namely,  the  impossibility  of  demon- 
strating that  what  is  persecuted  is  really  error. 

With  all  this,  as  I  have  said,  T  partly  concur,  and  partly 
not. 

(I.)  It  is  very  taic,  and  is  a  truth  which  I  have  most  ear- 
nestly dwelt  on  in  many  jjublications,  that  what  is  practical  iti 
the  Christian  Revelation  is  clearly,  and  fully,  and  frequently  set 
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forth ;  and  tliat^  on  matters  more  of  a  speculative  character, 
•we  find  in  Scripture  only  slight  and  obscure  hints.' 

But  nevertheless  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  no  passages  of 
a  practical  character  have  been  variously  interpreted ;  or  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  or  all  the  most  important,  of  the  differences 
that  have  divided  Christians,  relate  to  questions  purely  specu- 
lative. Take,  as  one  instance,  that  very  early  and  very  wide- 
spread heresy,  of  the  Gnostics ;  most  of  whom  were  rank 
Antinomians,  teaching  that  they,  as  '  knowing  the  Gospsl' — 
(whence  their  name), — were  exempt  from  all  moral  duty,  and 
would  be  accounted  righteous  by  imputation,  without  '  doing 
righteousness.^' 

These,  John  in  his  Epistles  manifestly  had  in  view;  and  no 
doubt  Peter  also,  when  he  speaks  of  those  who  '  wrest  the 
Scriptures,^  especially  PauFs  Epistles,  ^  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion/ They,  doubtless,  as  Avell  as  their  successors  (for,  under 
various  names  Antinomians  have  always  arisen  from  time  to 
time,  down  to  this  day''),  interpreted  in  their  own  way  Paul's 
doctrine  that  we  '  are  justified  by  faith,  without  the  works  of 
the  law.'  Considering  how  earnestly  that  Apostle  dwells  ou 
the  necessity  of  '  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and 
living  soberly  and  righteously,'  it  may  seem  very  strange  that 
his  language  should  have  been  thus  '  wrested ;'  and  that  he 
should  have  been  thought  to  be  speaking  of  himself  individually, 
in  his  then-state,  as  being  '  carnal,  sold  under  sin,'  Avhen  he 
had  just  before  been  congratulating  his  hearers  on  being  '  made 
free  from  sin,'  and  just  after,  speaks  of  his  walking  '  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.'^ 

But  the  fact,  however  strange,  cannot  be  denied.  And  it  is 
as  to  the  matter  oi  fact  that  the  question  now  is.  For  if  it  be 
said  that  such  and  such  passages  are  not  '  susceptible  of  various 
interpretations'  according  to  reasonable  principles,  this  is  what 
most  of  the  contending  parties  will  be  disposed  to  say,  each,  of 
the  texts  they  appeal  to.  They  usually  maintain,  that  to  a  fair 
and  intelligent  judge  they  do  not  admit  of  any  interpretation 


*  This  circumstance  is  pointed  out  as  characteristic  of  our  religion,  in  the  Essay 
(ist  Series)  ou  the  'Practical  Character  of  Revelation,'  and  also  in  the  Lectures 
on  'A  Future  Stale.' 

2  Sec  Jolni,  Epis.  i. 
3  See  Caufiotisfor  the  Times,  No.  26.  *  Pom.  viii. 
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Ijut  tluit  wliicli  tlu'v  tlicmsc'lvcs  adopt.  ^Vc  can  only  ivijly, 
that,  ill  point  of  furl  tliey  /lai'e  been  varionsly  interpreted.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that,  in  very  many  instances,  the  various 
interpretations  of  Scripture  have  been  not  the  cause,  but  tlic 
effect  of  men's  ditlerences  ;  and  that,  having  framed  certain 
theories  according  to  their  own  inclinations  or  fancies,  they 
have  then  sought  to  force  Scripture  into  a  support  of  these. 
l>ut  still  the  fact  remains,  that  men  have  dilfercd  in  their 
interpretations  of  Scripture,  on  the  most  important  practical 
quc>tions. 

Again,  those  Anabajjtists  -who  taught  community  of  goods, 
and  who  were  thus  striking  at  the  root  of  all  civil  society,  made 
their  appeal  to  Scripture'  So  also  do  those  who  teach  the 
doctrine  of  complete  uou-resistauce ;  the  consequence  of  which, 
if  adopted  by  any  one  nation,  would  be  to  give  up  the  peace- 
able as  a  prey  to  their  unscrupulous  ucighljours.  And  so 
again  do  those  who  advocate  vows  of  celibacy .- 

Again,  the  Scripture-exhortations  to  '  unity'  have  been  inter- 
preted by  some  as  requiring  all  Christians  to  live  under  a 
single  ecclesiastical  government;  and  the  passages  relating  to 
the  Church,^  and  to  the  powers  conferred  ou  the  Apostles,  as 
obliging  us  to  renounce  all  private  judgment,  and  submit 
imi»licitly  to  whatever  is  decreed  by  the  (supposed)  Catholic 
Church.  Now  this  is  most  emphatically  a  practical  question, 
since  it  involves,  not  this  or  tliat  particular  point  of  practice, 
but  an  indefinite  number.  Those  who  adopt  the  above  inter- 
pretations must  be  prepared  to  acquiesce,  at  the  bidding  of 
their  ecclesiastical  rulers,  in  auy  the  most  gross  superstitions 
and  the  most  revolting  moral  corruptions,  however  disapproved 
by  their  own  judgment,  rather  than  exclude  themselves  (as 
they  think)  altogether  from  the  Gospel  covenant. 

And  the  diti'crcnce  between  Christians  as  to  this  point,  which 
for  so  many  ages  has  divided  so  many  millions,  may  be 
considered  as  not  only  the  mo^t  important  of  all  the  divisions 
that  have  ever  existed,  but  even  greater  than  all  the  rest  put 
together. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  the  practical  precepts 


•  Acta  iv.,  xix.,  M<iU.  xxiv.,  ami  M '-k  r.  21. 
Malt.  \\x.  12,  and  1  CVr.  vii.  '  Malt.  xvi.  18,  and  xviii.  17. 
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of  Scripture  have  never  admitted  of  various  interpretations ;  or 
that  the  questions  of  doctrine  on  which  Christians  have  been 
opposed  are  of  a  purely  sj)eculative  character. 

The  difference,  again,  between  the  Christians  and  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  which  is,  emphatically,  on  a  practical  point,  turns 
on  the  interpretations  of  the  Scripture-prophecies,  which  the 
Jews  of  old  (as  at  this  day  also)  interpreted  as  relating  to  a 
Messiah  who  should  be  a  great  temporal  prince  and  deliverer. 
And  it  was  on  that  ground  that  they  put  to  death  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  a  blasphemous  impostor.  Indeed,  a  modern  writer 
(speaking,  we  may  presume,  in  bitter  irony,  and  meaning  a 
scoft'  at  Christians)  represents  that  murder  as  '  no  crime' 
because  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  mankind  were  redeemed. 

However  clear  to  us  may  be  the  prophecies  of  a  suffering 
Messiah,  it  cannot  be  said,  looking  to  the  fact,  that  '  they 
admit  of  no  differences  of  interpretation.^  And  it  is  conceivable 
that  they  miyht  have  been  so  expressed  as  to  force  all  men  into 
the  reception  of  Jesus ;  if,  at  least,  there  had  been  also  such 
'  signs  from  Heaven^  as  they  looked  for ; — if,  that  is,  He  had  been 
seen  descending  from  the  clouds,  accompanied  by  Moses  and 
Elias,  in  the  splendour  which  He  displayed  to  three  Apostles  at 
the  Transfiguration; — and  if  He  had  always  appeared  sur- 
rounded by  a  supernatural  light  (called  a  glory)  as  painters  are 
accustomed  to  represent  Him,  and  as  He  appeared  to  John  the 
Baptist. 

But  as  it  is,  'because  they  knew  Him  not,  nor  yet  the 
voices  of  the  proj)hets,  Mhich  are  read  every  Sabbath  day,  they 
fulfilled  them  in  condemning  Him.^' 

(II.)  I  most  fully  admit  that,  in  things  confessedly  beyond 
human  reason,  Ave  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  scanty  and  obscure 
intimations  given  us  in  Revelation ;  not  presuming  to  frame,  on 
such  points,  explanations  of  what  Scripture  has  left  unexplained  ; 
nor  (much  less)  to  condemn,  as  unhappily  has  so  often  been 
done,  our  fellow-Christians  who  may  reject  those  explanations ; 
and  on  such  grounds  to  create  hostile  separation. 

But  it  is  surely  rash  to  pronounce  that  such  separations  were, 
properly  speaking,  designed;  or,  on  any  point,  to  draAV  inferences 
as  to  the  Divine  Will  from  conjectures  of  our  own,   based  on 


27- 
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the  eveuts  that  actually  take  place.  For,  iii  a  certain  sense,  it 
may  be  said  that  whatever  happens  must  be  according  to  the 
AVill  of  the  Most  High,  since  He  does  not  interiwsc  to  prevent 
it.  But  'in  our  doings,'  (as  is  expressed  in  the  17th  Article) 
'  that  Will  of  Clod  is  to  be  followed  which  is  expressly  declared 
in  Scripture.' 

'  It  must  needs  be,'  says  our  Lord,  '  that  offencea  come ;  but 
woe  unto  that  man  by  wliom  the  otlcnce  comcth.'  And  Paul, 
\\ho  tells  his  converts  that  'there  must  be  heresies,  that  thry 
who  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest,'  bids  them,  neverthe- 
less, *  reject  a  man  that  is  an  heretic' 

As  for  the  analog}'  of  a  prince  or  master  who,  the  reviewer 
says,  always  endeavours  to  give  unmistakable  directions, 
Bishop  Butler  has  touched  it  very  well  when  he  says,' 
'  The  reason  why  a  prince  would  give  his  directions  in  this  [dain 
manner  is,  that  he  al)solutely  desires  such  an  external  action 
should  be  done,  without  concerning  himself  with  the  motive 
or  principle  on  w  hich  it  is  done :  i.e.,  he  regards  only  the 
external  event,  or  the  thing's  being  done,  and  not  at  all  the 
doing  it,  or  the  action.  Whereas,  the  w  hole  of  morality  and 
religion  consisting  merely  in  action  itself,  there  is  no  sort  of 
parallel  between  the  cases.  But  if  the  prince  be  supposed  to 
regard  only  the  action, — i.e.,  only  to  desire  to  exercise,  or  in 
any  way  i)rove,  the  understanding  or  loyalty  of  a  servant,  he 
would  not  always  give  his  orders  in  such  a  plain  manner.' 

But  as  for  the  question  why  a  state  of  trial  does  exist — why 
earth  is  not  heaven — why  any  evil  is  permitted  in  the  uni- 
verse,— Bishop  Butler  had  too  much  sense  and  modesty  to 
attempt  any  solution. 

^  (III.)  I  fully  concur  with  the  reviewer  in  disapproving  of  the 
union  of  vast  masses  of  mankind  under  one  government,  eccle- 
siastical or  civil.  And  in  some  instances,  where  men  were  s-o 
wedded  to  the  erroneous  view  above  alluded  to,  of  the  character 
of  Christian  *  unity,'  as  to  think  that  the  combining  of  all 
Christians  in  a  single  community  on  earth  is  a  thing  to  be 
aimed  at,  their  doctrinal  disagreements,  which  prevented  this, 
may  have  incidentally  proved  a  benefit.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  such  a  combination. 


Analogy,  Part  II.  clinp.  vi.  p.  247,  Fitzgerald's  Editiou. 
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or  else,  hostile  separation  and  opposition.  Considering,  indeed, 
how  many  religions  Bodies  of  Dissenters  there  are  among  ns, 
and  that  all  Protestants  are  dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
Eome — revolted  subjects  who  have  renounced  their  subjection, — 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  that  the  two  ideas,  of 
independent  distinctness,  and  of  disagreement,  which  have  no 
necessary  connexion,  should  have  become  associated  in  men^s 
minds.^  But  the  Apostles,  who  certainly  did  not  encourage 
diversities  of  doctrine,  founded  numerous  distinct  Churches, 
several  even  in  the  same  province,  which  though  not  at  all  at 
variance,  were  not  placed  under  any  common  authority  on 
earth,  except  that  of  the  individual  Apostle  who  founded  them. 
And  in  the  earliest  ages  the  Christian  Churches  were  reckoned 
by  hundreds.  It  was  in  later  times,  and  very  gradually,  that 
the  claims  of  Rome,  and  of  Constantinople,  to  universal  supre- 
macy, were  admitted. 

And  in  the  present  day,  the  American  Episcopalian  Church 
is  kept  apart  from  our  own,  not  by  diiierence  of  doctrine,  but 
simply  by  being  American.  The  Churches  of  Sweden  and  of 
Denmark,  again,  and  of  some  other  Protestant  States,  are  not, 
I  believe,  at  all  at  variance  with  each  other,  though  not  subject 
to  any  common  government. 

(IV.)  I  am  as  fully  convinced  as  the  reviewer  that  no  unin- 
spired man  can  justly  pretend  to  infallible  certainty  as  to  what 
opinions  are  erroneous.  But  (1)  no  argument  drawn  from 
man's  fallibility  can  at  all  avail  to  repress  persecution,  except 
Avith  those  who  ucJaimvledge  fallibility.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  Churches  comprising  a  majority  of  the  Christian  world  do 
lay  claim  to  an  unerring  certainty  in  matters  of  doctrine.  So 
that,  with  them,  the  argument  which  it  is  alleged  all  must 
admit,  would  have  no  force  at  all.  To  tell  a  Roman  Catholic 
to  admit  that  his  Church  can  have  no  ccrtaintj^  as  to  what  is  or 
is  not  an  error,  would  be  simply  telling  him  to  cease  to  be  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

If,  however,  all  that  is  meant  is  that,  however  certain  we 
may  be,  ourselves,  we  cannot  always  demonstrate  to  others — to 
the  very  persons   in  error — tliat  their  opinions  are  wrong,  the 


^  I  lm\e  treated  fully  of   this  point   in  the   Lessons  on  EeU(jlous   Worship. 
Lesson  X. 
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persecutor  would  answer  tliat  since  lie  cannot  convince  tlicui, 
he  must  be  content  to  make  sure,  in  some  way,  whether  by 
their  death,  banishment,  incarceration,  or  otherwise,  that  they 
shall  be  etieetually  prevented  tVoni  propmjni'tiKj  their  errors. 

But  (i)  even  if  a  ruler  admits  himself  to  be  not  completely 
infallible,  still  the  above  argument  will  not  preclude  perse- 
cution. As  I  observed  in  a  former  work,'  '  In  protesting 
against  the  claim  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  prcscril)e  to  his 
subjects  what  shall  l)c  their  religious  faith,  1  have  confined  my- 
self  to  the  consideration  that  such  a  decision  is  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  a  secular  ruler ;  instead  of  dilating,  as  some  writi'rs 
liave  done,  on  the  impossibility  of  having  any  ruler  mIiosc  judg- 
ment shall  be  infallible.  Tiiat  infallibility  cannot  be  justly 
claimed  by  uninspired  Man,  is  indeed  very  true,  but  nothing  to 
the  present  piupose.  A  man  may  claim — as  the  Apostles  did 
— infallibility  in  matters  of  faith,  without  thinking  it  allowalile 
to  enforce  conformity  by  secular  coercion ;  and,  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  may  think  it  right  to  employ  that  coercion, 
without  thinking  himself  infallible.  In  fact,  all  legislators  do 
this  in  respect  of  temporal  concerns ;  such  as  confessedly  come 
within  the  province  of  human  legislation.  Much  as  we  have 
heard  of  reliyiotis  infallibility,  no  one,  I  conceive,  ever  pretended 
to  universal  legislative  infalliljility.  And  yet  every  legislature 
enforces  obedience,  under  penalties,  to  the  laws  it  enacts  in  civil 
and  criminal  transactions;  not,  on  the  gi'oiuid  of  their  sup- 
posing themselves  exempt  from  error  of  judgment;  but  because 
they  are  bound  to  legislate — though  conscious  of  being  fallible 
— according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment ;  and  to  enforce 
obedience  to  each  law  till  they  shall  see  cause  to  repeal  it. 
What  should  hinder  them,  if  religion  be  one  of  the  tiuigs 
coming  within  their  province,  from  enforcing  (on  the  same 
principle)  conformity  to  their  enactments  respecting  that  ?  A 
lawgiver  sees  the  expediency  of  a  uniform  rule,  with  regard, 
suppose,  to  weights  and  measures,  or  to  the  descent  of  pro- 
perty; he  frames,  without  any  pretensions  to  infallibility,  the 
best  rule  he  can  think  of;  or  perhaps,  merely  a  rule  which  he 
thinks  AS  good  as  any  other;  and  enforces  uniform  compliance 
with   it :   this   being   a   matter  confessedly  within  his  province. 
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Now  if  religion  be  so  too,  he  may  feel  himself  called  on 
to  enforce  uniformity  in  that  also ;  not  believing  himself  infal- 
lible either  in  matters  of  faith  or  in  matters  of  expediency; 
but  holding  himself  bound,  in  each  case  alike,  to  frame  such 
enactments  as  are  in  his  judgment  advisable,  and  to  enforce 
compliance  with  them ;  as  King  James  in  his  prefatory  pro- 
clamation respecting  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  announces  his 
determination  to  allow  of  '  no  departure  from  them  what- 
ever.' I  do  not  conceive  that  he  thought  himself  gifted  witii 
infallibility;  but  that  he  saw  an  advantage  in  religious 
umformity,  and  therefore  held  himself  authorized  and  bound 
to  enforce  it  by  the  power  of  the  secular  magistrate.  The 
whole  question  therefore  turns,  not  on  any  claim  to  infallibility, 
but  on  the  extent  of  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
of  the  applicability  of  legal  coercion,  or  of  exclusion  from  civil 
rights.'— [p.  157,  8.] 

And  it  may  be  added  that  (as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked)'- 
a  ruler  who  believed  in  no  religion,  as  probably  was  the  case 
with  many  of  the  ancient  heathen  lawgivers,  might  yet,  like 
them,  think  the  established  religion  a  useful  thing  to  keep  the 
vulgar  in  awe,  and  might  on  grounds  of  expediency,  enforce 
conformity. 

'  See  Essay  i.  On  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 
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Colonies.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
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Tliose  who  liave  never  applied  themselves  to  the  study,  may,  perhaps, 
be  led  to  anticipate  from  the  title  of  Political  Economy  something  dry, 
abstruse,  and  uninteresting ;  and  those,  again,  who  are,  and  have  long 
been,  conversant  with  it,  may  perhaps  expect  such  discussions  of  various 
important  questions  as  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  enter  on  in  an  intro- 
ductory course.  It  has  been  my  first  object  to  combat  the  prevailing 
prejudices  against  the  study  ;  and  especially  those  which  represent  it  as 
unfavourable  to  religion. — Prtface. 
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u'liat  they  are  to  believe.  Of  the  existence  of  Buonaparte,  indeed,  they 
remained  iully  convinced;  nor,  if  it  were  left  doubtful,  would  any  important 
results  ensue ;  but  if  they  can  give  no  satisfactory  reason  for  their  con- 
viction, how  can  they  know,  it  is  asked,  that  they  may  not  be  mistaken  as 
to  other  points  of  greater  consequence,  on  wliich  they  are  no  less  fvA]y 
convinced,  but  on  which  all  men  are  not  agreed. — Preface. 
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"We  nmj  atUl,  that  we  gladly  tako  this  opportunity  of  pointiriL;  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  a  tract  of  An-hhishop  Whatolys,  i-iititled  Th<-  Krampfe 
of'  Children  us  pro/>ojieJ  to  Christians.  whiAi  his  Grace,  havinijbcen  struck 
with  a  coiucidciu'c  between  sonic  of  the  th(m;^lits  in  the  tract  and  those 
expressed  in  the  •  Kc\  iew,'  diil  ud  the  favour  to  transmit  to  ti:?.  Had  we  seen 
tlie  tract  before,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  illustrate  and  confirm  our  owa 
views  by  those  of  this  hit,'hly-ijifled  nrelate.  We  earnestly  recommend  tho 
tract  in  question  (as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  remarkable  volume  in  which  it 
is  DOW  incorporated,  Es-inifs  on  some  of  tlie  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian 
Seligion)  to  the  jH-rusal  of  our  readers,  and  at  the  same  time  venture  to 
express  our  conviction  ( liavins;bcen  led  by  the  circumstances  above  mont  ioncd 
to  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  his  Grace's  theological  writing's  than  we  had 
previously  jxyssessed)  that,  thousjh  this  lucid  and  elo<jueut  writer  may,  for 
obvious  rciisous,  be  most  widely  known  by  his  Loqic  and  Rhtturi'-,  tho 
time  will  come  when  his  Theoloi^cal  Works  will  be,  if^^not  more  witlely  read, 
still  more  highly  prized.  To  threat  powers  of  ar^ment  and  illustration,  and 
deliyhtfiU  transparency  of  diction  and  st3'le,  he  adds  a  hij^her  quality  still — 
and  a  ven,'  nire  quality  it  is — an  evident  and  intense  honesty  of  purpose,  au 
absorbing  desire  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth ,  and  to  state  it  with  perfect  fair- 
ness and  with  just  limitations.  Without  pretendini;  to  agree  witli  all  that 
Archbishop  Whately  lias  written  on  the  subject  of  Theology  (though  he 
carries  his  readers  w  ith  him  as  frequently  as-any  writer  with  whom  we  aro 
acquainted),  we  may  remark,  that  in  relation  to  that  whole  class  of  subjects 
to  which  our  present  essay  has  reference,  we  know  of  no  wTiter  of  the  present 
day  whose  contributions  are  more  numerous  or  more  valuable.  The  highly- 
ingenious  ironical  brochure  entitlcil  Historic  Douftts  reUitirv  to  yapolcon 
Buonaparte,  the  Essays  above  mentioneil.  On  somc  of  the  Pecnliitrilies  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  those  On  some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith, 
and  Errors  of  Romanism,  the  work  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  not  to 
mention  others,  arc  well  worthy  of  universal  pertisal.  They  abound  in 
views  both  original  and  just,  stated  with  all  the  Author's  aptness  of  illus- 
tration and  transparency  of  language.  AVe  may  remark,  too,  that  in  many  of 
his  oii-a.*ional  sermons,  he  has  incidentidly  added  many  most  beautiful  frag- 
ments to  that  ever-aceumulatingniass  of  inlernalevideme  which  the  Scriptures 
themselves  supply  in  their  structure,  and  which  is  evolved  by  diligent  inves- 
tigation of  the  relation  and  coherence  of  one  part  of  them  with  another.  Wo 
are  also  rejoiced  to  see  that  a  small  and  unpretending,  but  very  pow  erfnl  littlo 
tract,  by  the  same  writer,  entitled  Introductoru  lessons  on  Christian 
Fvidences,  has  pa.<*sed  through  many  editions,  has  been  translated  into  most 
of  the  European  languages,  and.  amongst  the  rest,  very  recently  into  German, 
with  an  appropriate  Preface,  by  Professor  Abcltshauser,  of  liie  I  niversity 
of  Dublin.  It  shows  to  demonstration,  that  as  ranch  of  the  Evidence  of 
Christianity  a.s  is  necessary  tur  conviction  may  be  made  perfectly  dear  to  the 
meanest  capacity ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  aj<sertions  of  lU>me  and  of  Oxford 
to  the  contrary,  liie  ai)08t<«lic  injunction  to  every  Christian  to  be  ready  to 
renderaretwonforthe  liopc  that  iswithinhim, — somewhat  better  tlian  that  no 
reason  of  tlie  Hind<x>  or  the  Hottentot,  that  hebclieveswhat  he  is  UAA. without 
any  rca«oa  except  that  he  is  told.-r-is  an  injunction  p'Mtiible  to  be  obeyed, 
Edixbirgh  Keview,  Septembrr,  1S19. 
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The  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the  Sacra- 
ment.   2s.  6d. 

Lectures    on    the    Characters   of    our   Lord's 

Apostles.  By  a  Country  Pastor.  Second  Edition. 
Enlarged.     3.s-.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Scripture  Revelations  respecting 

Good  and  Evil  Angels.  Second  Edition.  Revised.   Ss.Ud. 

View  of  the  Scripture  Revelations  respecting  a 

Future  State.  Seventh  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
5.S'. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ  Delineated  in  Two  Essays 

on  our  Lord's  own  Account  of  his  Person,  and  of  the 
Nature  of  his  Kingdom,  and  on  the  Constitution,  Powers, 
and  Ministry  of  a  Christian  Church,  as  appointed  by  Him- 
self.    Fifth  Edition.     Octavo.     8.y. 

....  These  are  the  positions  which  I  have  put  forth  from  time  to  time, 
for  many  years  past,  in  various  forms  of  expression,  and  supported  by  a 
variety  of  arguments,  in  several  different  works,  some  of  which  have  appeared 
in  more  than  one  edition.  And  thougli  opposite  views  are  maintained  by 
many  writers  of  the  present  day,  several  of  them  professed  members  of  the 
Churcli  of  England,  I  have  never  seen  even  an  attempted  refutation  of  any 
of  those  arguments. — Preface. 

Essays  (First  Series)  on  some  of  the  Peculiarities 

of  the  Christian  Religion.  Seventh  and  Cheaper  Edition 

Octavo.  7.y.  6d. 
It  is  a  common,  and  a  pernicious  error,  to  regard  Christianity  as  little 
else  than  the  Religion  of  Nature,  proclaimed  by  a  special  mission,  for  the 
benefit,  chiefly,  of  those  whose  feebleness  of  iotellcct,  ignorance,  or  depraved 
disposition,  unfits  them  for  discovering  its  truths  by  the  light  of  reason. — 
Introdtict/071. 

Essays  (Second  Series)  on  some  of  the  Difficulties 

in  the  Writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.   Seventh  and  Cheaper  Edition.   Octavo. 

It  was  my  object,  in  a  foi'mer  series  of  essays,  to  set  forth  the  importance 
of  an  earnest  and  studious  o^/f?;//o«  to  the  Christian  revelation.  .  .  .  These 
disquisitions  seem  to  lead  naturally  to  some  remarks  as  to  the  mode  in 
■which  the  Scriptures  should  be  studied.  For  if  it  be  supposed  (and  the 
notion  is  very  prevalent)  that  great  part  of  them  consist  of  a  series  of  per- 
plexing difficulties,  serving  only  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  theologians  in 
endless  controversies,  and  barren  of  all  edifying  application,  or  even  leading 
to  dangei'ous  practical  consequences,  the  result  will  be,  that  the  student's 
attention  will  be  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  sacred  records,  and  to 
that  portion  M'hich  will,  by  itself,  furnisli  the  most  imperfect  view  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity — a  result  which  cannot  fail  to  foster  the 
error  of  undervaluing  the  gospel  revelation,  and  regarding  it  as  a  mere 
authoritative  declaration  of  certain  moral  truths. — Introduction. 
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Essays  (Third  Series)  on  the  Errors  of  Romanism 

having   their    Origin    in     lluuian    Xatiuc.       Fifth    uu»l 
Cheaper  Edition.     Octavo.     7.s-.  (id. 

Men  are  apt,  not  only  in  ^^bat  rct^anls  relisjion,  but  in  ri'spci-t  of  all 
liunian  roiui-riis,  to  fonttinplato  the  faults  ami  follies  of  u  ilistaiil  ajje  or 
lountry  with  barren  wonder,  or  with  seif-eonj^ratulatin^j  coi\tenipt ;  while 
they  overlook,  because  they  Jo  not  seareh  for,  perhaps  equal,  an<l  even 
correspondins;  viees  and  absurdities  in  their  own  eonduct.  And  in  this  way 
it  is  that  religious  and  moral  anil  political  lessons,  which  history  may  be  niaile 
to  furnish,  are  utterly  lost  to  the  generality  of  mankind. — Inlroduction. 

Essays  on  some  of  tlie  Dangers  to  Christian 

Faith  'wliich  may  aviso  from  the  Teacliing  or  the  Conduct 
of  its  Professors.    Tiiiun  and  Cheajjcr  EnnioN.     Octavo. 
7.V.  6^/. 
Thinkinp,  as  I  do,  that  parties  the  most  opposed  to  each  other  have,  in 
ditferent  ways,  contributed  to  l>rini;  dan-jcr  and  discredit  to  the  Faith,  I 
should  have  felt  it  to  be  a  sacrilice  of  duty  if  I  had,  for  the  sake  ol  con- 
ciliating one  class,  conllned  my  attention  to  the  faults  of  another,  and  had 
thus  left  unnoticed  some  portion  of  the  errors  wliich  appear  tome  to  be,  in 
the  present  day,  the  most  prevalent  and  the  most  important. — Prifacc. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party-Feehng  in  Matters 

of  Religion,  considered  in  llight  Sermons  ])reached  in   the 
year  iS-J-i,  nt  tlie  liani])ton  Lecttue.     To  which  are  added 
Five  Sermons,  iircaclied  before  the  ITnivcrsity  of  Oxford. 
And  a  Discourse  by  Archbishoj)  King,  with  Notes  and  Ap- 
pendix.    Thiki)  Fh)iTioN.     Octavo.      \'2s. 
The  principle,  whose  use  and  abuse  in  the  concerns  of  religion  forms  the 
subject   of  the  ensuing  discussion*),  can   hardly  be  said  to  have  any  well- 
established  and  preciselv  appropriate  name  in  our  language,  and  is  m  fact 
most  commonly  denoteil  by  the  French  expression,  eipril  dc  corjjs;  '  party 
spirit,'  being  a  term  seldom  emplnyed  but  m  an  unfavourable  sense ;  while 
*  social  feeling'  again,  or  'philanthropy,'  would  convey  too  wide  a  signiKca- 
tion — the  principle  in  ([uestion  being  a  certain  limited  social  Jcelinri,  distinct 
from  that  which  comiects  together  all  mankind. — Introduction, 

Charges  and  other  Tracts. 

Octavo.     l-_>.v. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects. 

Third  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged.    Octavo,    s.s.  ad. 
The  Four  .\dditional  Sermons  added  to  tlie  Second  lulition 
may  be  had  separately.     •2s. 

Thoughts  on  Cliurch  GovcrniiiL'iit  ;    being  tlie 

Substance  of  a  Charge  delivered  at  liie  \  imitation  of  the 
Diocese  and  of  the  Province  of  Dublin.      1S44.     \s. 

Keflections   on  a  Grant   to  a  Roman-cathoh'c 

Seminary;  being  a  Charge  delivered  at  the  Visitition  of 
the  Dioceses  of  Dublin  and  (ilandelough.    .June,  1815.    I5. 
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The  Danger  of  Divisions  within   the  Church, 

considered  in  a  Charge  delivered  at  the  Visitation  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.     1846.     Is. 

Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioceses  of  Dublin 

and  Kildare,  delivered  at  the  Visitation  in  July,  1847.     2.v. 

The  Right  Use  of  National  Afflictions;  being  a 

Charge  delivei-ed  at  the  Annual  Visitation  of  the  Dioceses 
of  Dublin  and  Kildare,  in  1848.     Octavo.     Is. 

Charge  delivered  at  the  Annual  Visitation  in 

1849.     U-.  6d. 

Infant  Baptism  consiclered.in  a  Charge  delivered 

at  the  Triennial  Visitation  of  the  Province  of  Dublin,, 
in  1850.     Second  Edition,  with  Additions.    Octavo.    '2s. 

Protective  Measures  on  behalf  of  the  Established 

Church,  considered  in  a  Charge  delivered  in  1851. 
Octavo.     2.S. 

Thoughts  on  the  New  Dogma  of  the  Church 

of  Rome.     A  Charge,  delivered  in  June,  1855.     Is. 

The  Right  Principle  of  the  Interpretation  of 

Scripture,  considered  in  Reference  to  the  Eucharist,  and 
the  Doctrines  connected  therewith.  A  Charge,  delivered 
in  1856.     Is.  Gd. 

Instruction  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Duty  and  the 

Mode  of  it,  considered  in  a  Charge  delivered  in  1857.     1-5. 

Address  on  the  Recent  Changes  in  the  System 

of  Irish  National  Education.     Second  Edition.     Is, 

A  Letter  to  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese   of 

Dublin  on  Religious  Meetings.     2d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath ;  to  which  is  subjoined. 

An  Address  to  the  Inliabitants  of  Dubliu,  on  the  Observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Day.  Fourth  Edition.  Enlarged, 
l.v.  6d. 

Address  to  the  Clergy  and  other  Members  of 

the  Established  Church,  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the 
Present  Occasion  for  the  Exercise  of  Beneficence.  Octavo. 
Second  Edition.     1847.     4d. 


woiiKs  ]:r  AuniiMSiior  wii.vielv.  7 

The  Example  of  CliiKlrcii  as  jji-oposed  to  Chris- 
tians, being  tlie  Fifih  of  iln-  Kssuys  uu  sunie  PeciiliaiitlL'S 
of  tlie  Christian  Religion.      Is. 

Christian  Saints,  as  descrihed  in  tlie  NewTesta- 

nu'nt,  being  a  Discourse  delivereil  in  St.  i*atrick's  Catladral, 
I)ublin,  before  the  Additional  Curates'  Fund  Society.      Iv. 

Preparation  for  Death.  IJeino;  the  Twelftli  Lec- 
ture of  A  Vii'ic  of  the  Scrijidirc  Ueri-l(ttion.s  cuiiccriiiiKj  a 
Fiiliirr  Stdtr.      Ad. 


Introthictorv  Lessons  on  Cliristian  Evidences.* 

The  FofUTEi:.\TH  Ekition.  Revised  and  Knlarged.     ihl. 

The  topics  selected,  and  the  Iniiirua^e  cmployod,  in  tl\c  followiTii,'  Lessons, 
are.  designedly,  such  as  seemed  Ix'st  ada]ited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
various  readers,  includinij  such  V'>uni;  persons  as  have  been  reeeivinj;.  not 
•what  ja  called  'a  learned  educatron,'  but  tiiat  instruction,  merely,  which  is 
afforded  in  all  the  best  conducted  elementary  schools,  whether  for  the 
•i -Iier  or  the  poorer. 

The  same  AVork  in  French.     !.!>'. 
The  same  in  Italian.     ].v. 
Tlie  same  in  Spani.sh.     Iv. 
The  same  in  Armenian. 
The  same  in  German.     Is. 
The  same  in  Swedisli.     \s. 
The  same  in  Greek.     Is'. 

Introductory  Lessons  on  the  History  of  Reli- 
gions Worsiiipjt  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Lessons  on  Chris- 
tian Evidences.  Second  I'Mition,  '2s.;  large  i)aj)er  Copies, 
cloth,  gilt,  .-Jv.  ()(/. 

The  same  Woi-k  in  French.     2.v. 
The  same  in  Itahau.     2,y. 


*  Questions  doducible  from  the  Introductorv  Lessons  on  Christian  Evi- 
dences.    By  Henr}-  Edward  Joly,  D.D.     -Id.  ' 

t  Questions  deducible  from  the  Introductory  Lessons  ou  the  Ilistory  of 
Ileligioua  Worship.    6(i. 


RECENTLY    PUBLISHED. 


Cautions    for    the     Times,    addressed    to    th( 

Parishioners  of  a  Parish  in  England,  by  their  forme 
Rector.  Edited  by  R.  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  o 
Dublin.     Second  Edition,     Octavo.     7s. 

Outlines    of    Mythology.       By    a    Scholar    o 

Trinity  College,  Dublin.     With  an  Account  of  the  Cha 
\  racter  and  Origin  of  the  Pagan  Religions,  extracted,  U 

\  permission,   from    the    Writings    of    the    Archbishoii    ol 

\  Dublin.     Is. 

English  Synonyms.  Edited  by  R.  Whately,  D.D., 

Archbishop  of  Dublin.     Fourtli  Edition.     3s. 

Chance  and  Choice ;  or,  the  Education  of  Cir- 
cumstances. Two  Tales:  1.  The  Young  Governess— 
2.  Claudine  de  Soligny.     Post  Octavo.     7s.  6d. 

Six  Dramas,  illustrative  of  German  Life,  from 

the  Original  of  the  Princess  Amalie  of  Saxony.'  With 
Frontispieces.     Post  Octavo.     lOv.  6d. 

Remarks  on  some  of  the  Characters  of  Shake 

speare,  by  T.  Whately,  Esq.    Edited  by  R.  Whatelv,  D.L 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.     Third  Edition,     is. 

English  Life,  Social  and  Domestic,  in  the  Middle 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Second  Edition,     4s.  6d. 

Historic  Certainties  respectingthe  Early  History 

of  America,  Developed  in  a  Critical  Examination  of  the 
Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Land  of  Ecnarf.  By  the 
Rev.  Aristarchus  Newlight,  Phil.  Dr.  of  the  University  of 
G  lessen.     2s. 

The  Light  and  the  Life;  or,  the  History  of  Him 

whose  Name  we  bear.      Iv. 

Reverses;   or.  Memoirs  of  the  Fairfax  Family. 

By  the  Author  of  Euf/lisli  Life.     Cheaper  P_:dition.     ^s. 

Second  Part  of  the  History  of  Rasselas,  Prince 

of  Abyssinia.     18mo.      \s.Qd. 

A  Short  Account  of  the  First  Preaching  of  the 

Gospel  by  the  Apostles.     By  a  Mother.     2.s\  M. 

Some  Account  of  the  So-called  Church  of  the 

Latter-Day  Saints.     2^/. 


Proverbs  and  Precepts,  for  Copy  Lines.     6d 
London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Sox,  West  Strand. 
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